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THE CIVIC IDEAL 


even as a nation is made up of all its 
citizens. It isin the service of the 
small unit that the power to become a 
critical factor in the larger is for the most 
part won; by that knighthood which is the 
guerdon of civic contest that souls fearless 
and unstained are selected for the leading 
of a nation’s advance. In the history of no 
people, at any period in its development, has 
there ever been time to spare for one wasted 
life. Such a life immediately becomes para- 
sitie upon Humanity, and thereby detracts 
from that energy on which there are but too 
many other calls. The fact that in the 
modern world whole classes of people fail 
to recognise this fact, shows only that we 
have not yet any adequate idea either of the 
demands to be made on the individual by a 
perfect civic life, or of the problems that 
await solution by the ome of such life. 
It would only be, indeed, by the finest possible 
development of every man, woman, and 
child in a whole country that such an ideal 
could be made manifest, and this is a spec- 
tacle which the world has never yet seen, 
The Indian prince, idling in a motor, or 
following the fashions of a society which 
neither he nor his have initiated or can con- 
trol; the American millionaire, spending 
outside his country the sums concentrated 
in it by the organisation of sudra-labour ; 
and the WHuropean aristocrat, absorbin 
into his own interest all the privileges o 
all classes, in every place and society; all 
these appear equally unsuspicious of the fact 


(yore are the schools of nationality, 


| that Humanity has a right tb make any 


MODERN 
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higher claim on a man than that of the ful- 
filment of his own Selfish caprice. Yet there 
are in the world at any given moment so 
many evils that might be removed, so many 
sorrows that mitght be mitigated, so many 
tasks that need not be left undone, that. if 
all of us were to respond in the highest® 
degree to the greater exactions of the race, 
the progress made would only very slowly 
become apparent! Verily, in all eternity 


there is not room for one moment of vicious- — 


ness, of weakness, of idleness, nor amongst 
a 4g nations of men, for one human para- 
site 

To India at the present moment, we are 
learning, however slowly, to decipher the 
great new laws that are to dominate and 
evolve our future, As a community, our task, 
up to the present, has been to maintain all 
that we could of the past. Suddenly, how- 
ever, all this is at anend. We have entered 
upon anera of formulation of the new. ‘B 
the past, through the present, to the future!’ 
says Auguste Comte. That is to say, it is 
by the scrutiny and understanding of the 
past, and by taking advantage of the power 
it has accumulated in us, that we become 
able so to direct our own action as to create 
for ourselves and others the loftiest future. 
The yet-to-be is as a vast unexplored terri- 
*tory of which we are cliarged to take posses- 
sion. That age which is discovering nothing 
new, is already an age of incipient death. 
That philosophy which only recapitulates the 
known, is in fact a philosophy of ignorance, 
It is because in our country to-day gpeat 
thoughts are being born, because new duties 
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are arising, because fresh and undreamt of 
applications are being made of the ancient 
culture, that we can believe the dawning 
centuries to be for us. If the Indian mind 
had not been giving daily promise of ex- 
tended conquests, if it had not been feeling out 
constantly towards a new dimension, we could 
have hoped nothing for ourselves. But it is 
doing these things. The mind of our civili- 
sation is awake once more, and we know that 
the long ages of theocratic development are 
perfected, while before us lies the task of 
actualising those mighty ideals of the civic 
and national life by which the theocratic 
achievments of our fathers are to be protected 
and conserved. Weare now to go out, as it 
were, into the waste spaces about our life, 
and build there those towers and bastions of 
self-organisation and mutual aid, by which 
we are yet to become competent to deal 
with the modern world and all its forces of 
aggression. The bricks lie there, in abundance, 
for our work. The elements abound, in our 
history, our literature, our traditions, and our 
customs, by which we can make of ourselves 
a strong and coherent people. It needs only 
that we understand our own purpose, and the 
method of its accomplishment. As the ar- 
thitect builds to a plan, so is a nation fashion- 
ed by its own dreams, And he who knows 
this, knows also how to use his own power of 
dreaming. The very doctrine, that every- 
thing in life is the work of desire, would 
teach us this. For it follows as an inevitable 
inference that the world is changed by those 
who best know how and what todesire. It 
may even be, after all, that there is no castle 
in the world so formidable as a well-built 
* castle in the air’! 

But the elements of nationality are civic 
and to these civic components it is that the 
individual stands most directly and most per- 
manently related. The man who would not 
stir a finger to help his village to the recovery 
of grazing-rights is not the man to bleed and 
die in the country’s cause. The man who will 
not suffer some slight risk and discomfort in 
the Swadeshi cause, is not the man to whom 
to entrust the banner of an army. By civic 
duty we are tested for national responsibility. 
By the widening of the smaller accomplish- 
ment, we immeasurably extend the possibilities 
of the larger. It might be said, however, that® 
we have at the moment but little idea of what 
igs meant by the civic life or the civic ideal. 
This is true, nevertheless we have but to give 
the words our close attention, and undoubted- 
ly the day will come, when, for our love and 
faith in them, we shall be ready to die, 


, and its towers. 
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Of our two great epics it may be said that 
while the pervading interests of the Maha- 
bharata are heroic and national, those of the 
Ramayana are mainly personal and civic. It 
is more than likely, indeed, that Valmiki’s 
poem sprang out of a deliberate wish to glorify 
the beloved city of Ayodhya, by painting the 
mythic history of its earliest sovereigns. The 
city, and everything in it, fills the poet with 
delight. He spends himself in descriptions of 
its beauty on great festivals. He loses him- 
selfin the thought of its palaces, its arches, 
But itis when he comes to, 
paint Lanka, that we reap the finest fruit of 
that civic sense which Ayodhya has developed 
inhim. There is nothing, in all Indian litera- 
ture, of greater significance for the modern 
Indian mind, than the scene in which Hanu- 
man contends in the darkness with the woman 
who guards the gates, saying, in muffled tones, 
“Yam thecity of Lanka.” 

We have here whatis the fundamental need 
of the civic spirit, that we should think of our 
city as a being, a personality, sacred, beauti- 
ful, and beloved. This, to Rama and his 
people, was Ayodhya. This, to Ravana and his, 
was Lanka. And Valmiki could look with both 
their eyes, for he, in common with all the men 
of his great age, was in the habit of relating 
himself instinctively to his home, his sovereign, 
and his group. 

Even in Huropean languages, the power of 
clear statement with regard to such subjects 
as we are now discussing, is very unequally 
developed. In English, for instance, there 
is no single word to connote the civic com- 
munity, the human equivalent of the city, 
that corporate life that has built for itself, on 
the chosen spot, in accordance with its own 
ideals and aspirations, the home we see. The 
French word commune bears the, sense we 
seek to convey, but it may seem to some of us 
too deeply tinged with political and historical 
associations, It may be—who knows ?—that 
in some Indian language will first be formed 
the audible symbol to express the human and 
social aspect of the civic unit in its purity! 
Certain it is, that when the thing begins to 
be apprehended, the word will be created. 
Great movements fashion their own men, and 
ideas make their own language. 

The city as a whole is but a visible symbol 
of this life behind it. Nor does this mean only 
of the life at present behind it. It is deter- 
mined by the sum of the energy of all its 
creators, past as well as present. There is 
even, in a sense, an ideal city, in which the 
labours of all future builders have to be taken 
into account: Why is Lucknow different from 
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Calcutta; Bombay from Benares, Delhi from 
Ahmedabad? Looking for the answer to such 
a question, do we not perceive, finally and 


, conclusively, that the seen is but the sign and 


symbol] of the unseen, that the material is but 
the mask of the spiritual, that things are but 
the precipitate of thought ? Why is Paris or 
Rome so different from Amritsar? The his- 
tory of ages and continetits lies in the answer 
to that question. The highest visible symbol 
of human aspiration may perhaps be an altar. 
The most perfect visible symbol of our unity 
is undoubtedly a city. 

The city is something more than the aggre- 
gate of the homes that compose it. These 
homes are themselves grouped according to’ 
a certain pattern, in observance of unwritten 
laws of order. Houses and gardens scattered 
at random would promise but a short future 
to the space of ground on which they stood. 
Peoples may differ widely in the degree of their 
civic development, the magnificence of their 
public buildings and the like, but in the order- 
ly evolution of a single street or lane, we have 
the tacit admission of the presence of the 
guardian spirit of cities, and the promise of 
her future benediction, should it be invoked. 
Beyond this, there may be beauty of design. 
In Paris, almost every great roadway ends in 
a large space of lamps and gardens which 
forms in itself the centre of a star; and 
almost every avenue, forming its ray-like 
vistas, leads to some prominent building or 
memorial. So, as we stand in the Place de 
la Concorde we look up the great road- 
way of the Ohamps Elysées to the Napoleonic 
Arc de Triomphe, where it crowns the gentle 
elevation in the distance. Or so, from the 
gilded statue of Joan of Arc, we may look into 
the Place de la Concorde itself, with its obelisk 
and its statues, and the watching circle of 
cities. Scholars say that only a hunting 
people,—accustomed to scan many of the 
forest-glades for the quarry from a_ single 
centre, would express themselves naturally in 
so stellate a design. And certainly in the 
Indian Jeypore, we have the rectangular plan 
of the rice-fields reproduced, with their in- 
tersecting paths, 

But, however this be, it is clear that as the 
city is more than an aggregate of private 
homes, so the commune represents a group- 
ing that transcends the family in complexity 
and importance. The past, present and future 
of the family are bound up in its caste and 
occupation; but the commune may embrace 
all castes; it transcends all. It seeks 
amongst all alike for its sons, eits lovers, its 
servants. It imposes no restriction of destiny 
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or birth. The scavenger who serves well the 
civic ideal of cleanliness is a better citizen 
than a Brahman, if the latter serves only him- 
self. Not caste alone, but also the church, is 
to be forgotten for the city. Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan in this relationship are on one 
footing. Not only differences of religion, but 
those also of race, of language, of age, and of 
sex, are to be lost in unity of citizenship. AIL 
these elements of diversity are but so much 
fuel for the fire of joy, amongst brethren. 
The reader of Scott’s “ Anne of Geirstein” will 
“realize that there is no nationality in Europe 
stronger than that of Switzerland. Yet this 
tiny country is divided between three languages 
and two religions! The pariah-village is.as pre- 
cious to the southern town, as the temple 
close with its rows of Brahman houses. The 
school, the university, and the playground for 
the babies, are everywhere as essential as the 
council of the elders. The Mohammedan 
peasant is every whit as dear to Bhinnia Devi, 
the Goddess of the Homestead, as the Hindu 
workman. All Humanity is necessary to the 
heart of Humanity, every single soul of us to 
the great whole; and bést of all in the com- 
plexity of the civic unity, is the individual 
mind enabled to grasp this fact. What wes 
call public spirit is simply the reflex in a given 
personality of the civic consciousuess. That 
is to say, public spirit is the expression of that 
character which is born of constantly placing 
the ego, with the same intensity as in the 
family, in a more complex group. There thus 
come into being new duties and new respon- 
sibilities, and the ideal of civic integrity 
towers above all the lower and more private 
achievements of the kindred, or the clan. 
What, then, is the fundamental bond that 
welds so many and ‘such various elements 
into the single, communal personality ? Does 
it not lie in the equal relation of each of these 
to the common home? There isno motive 
in life like the love of the dwelling-place. 
The spot on which a city stands isin truth a 
great hearth-place of human love, a veritable 
altar of spiritual fire. Guarded by a rude 
rock, on the slopes overlooking the sea, stood 
Athens. Nestling in a cup amongst her seven 
hills lies Rome. Nestled about her islands, 
they built Paris on the Seine. But of what 
edreams, what poetry, what prayer, what love 
and triumph did not each of these become the 
centre! The gods themselves were pictured, 
fighting for the chosen soil. Pallas Athene 
guarded Athens. Rome thought of herself as 
the eternal city. And in Paris, only the other 
day, the hand of Puvis’ de. Ohavannes® has 
painted for us the beautiful legend of St, 
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Genevieve, and we learn that deep in its own 
heart the most modern and worldly of cities 
cherishes the faith that in high heaven, 
amongst the saints, is one who intercedes for 
it! 

But why travel so far afleld for instances 
of the idealising of the abode? What of Be- 
nares, built about the Vedic hearth, that to- 
day is the golden grating of Visweshwar? 
What- of Allahabad, with her thousands of 


pilgrims, bathing in the sacred waters of the 
Ganga-Jumna? What of Cheetore, with her 
cathedral-church of Kalika,—Kangra-Ranui, 
Queen of the Battlements? What of Calcutta, 
where appears Nakuleshwar, as guardian of 
the ghat of Kali? From end to end of the 
peopled earth, we shall find, wherever we look, 
that man makes his home of a surpassing 
sanctity to himself and others, and the divine 
miogles with the domestic fire on every hearth. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE INCIDENTS OF MY EARLY LIFE 


(First journey to Tibet.) 


19th June.—At 10 AM. we set out from 
Jong-ri, The sun could scarcely be seen on 
-account of the dense mist which had enveloped 
the valley of the Preig-chu in the east, but 
the Lama succeeded in taking the bearings for 
the route survey. On two successive nights 
*I tried to take observations by the sextant, 
but could not see a single star for the fog. 
The sun was too highin June to enable us to 
take a meridian altitude. 


At 1 p.m. we crossed the Rathong by a 
bridge of logs and planks, and through endless 
groves of rhododendron made our way towards 
the Nepal frontier on the west. At3 P.M. we 
reached the junction of the Yampung and 
Kang-la roads. From this place there is a 
road leading towards Singli-la, Phellut, and 
Sum-dub-phuk (Sundukfoo) on Tongloo Range. 
We followed the course of the river Ohu-rung 
which rises from Kaukar-teng (top of white- 
ice). Here our guide (Paljor), whose services 
we had secured at Jong-ri, killed a red-crested 
hen-pheasant with a stone, but failed to hit 
the cock. We were then overtaken by rain, 
and at 3 p.m. arrived at Te-gyab-la (the mule’s 
back mountain, 14,800 feet), where we took 
sheiter inacave under a huge mass of rock. 
Here we met three Tibetans, from whom we 
learnt that Singbeer, the Nepalese out-post 
guard, would not give us trouble, and the 
pass was declared open. This wags excellent 
news. The wind was very cold and snow 
began to fall. There was no vegetation except 
shoots of fresh grass just springing up, and 
spongy patches of lichen ‘there and there. We 
pas#ed the night in much discomfort, harassed 
by. chill wind and'sleet. | 
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20th June.—We set out early in the morn- 
ing, which was fair and pleasant. The valleys 
through which we passed were covered with « 
freshly-springing grass. Oneither side of this 
level pasture-land arose a range of snow-clad 
mountains. At noon we reached: Chu-kar’ 
pang-zang (the plain of good pasture and 
white water), the source of the principal 
affluent of the Rathong, where no pasture was 
visible, but only the rubble and boulders of a 
moraine, probably one of the largestin the - 
Himalayas. We commenced our ascent 
through the boulder heaps, which extended 
about half a mile. Isaw two or three mar- 
mots under a boulder, but failed to capture 
them. We then arrived at the foot of the Kang- 
la peak, which was 18,300 feet, and we found 
ourselves on a height of 16,313 feet above the 
level of the sea. ‘The sun was very powerful ¥ 
overhead. We longed fora fog to shelter us — 
from the sun and to dim the glare of the snow, 
which became doubly strong and unbearable 
under the midday sun. The Lama and I put 
on our blue spectacles, while our coolies and 
guides painted their cheek bones below the 
lower eyelid with black to protect their eyes 
from the glare. I put on my fur-lined coat, 
but after walking some distance I found the 
heat unbearable, and threw the coat to a 
cooly. Our guide walked first, and I followed 
his footsteps. He cautioned me to be careful, 
as a Single false step might precipitate me into - 
a yawning crevasse. On my right and left, at 
a distance of about 100 yards on each side, 
avalanches were falling with a thundering 
noise, but we kept clear of them. After walk- 
ing about a mile in the snow, we landed again | 
onterra firig. Here, ona heap of stones, some ° 
flags were flying. The guide told me that this 
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marked the boundary of Nepal and Sikkim, 
After resting for a few minutes we went for- 
ward, We had another field of snow to cross, 
about a mile in length, but not so level as the 
first. Fora short distance we descended by an 
easy slope, but as we got further down the 
gradient became greater and greater, and the 
snow was slipping down in semi-fiuid masses 
to @ green gully, from which issues the Nyam- 
ga-chu. Our guide told us that the Nyam-ga 
river was a most destructive torrent, its 
waters suddenly increasing so as to damage 
bridges and kill travellers. This may be caused 
by the sudden melting of snow brought down 
into the gully. The river is worshipped by 
the Nepalese and the Bhutias. 

I may observe in. passing that the range 
which commences from Te-gyab-la, and ex- 
tends northward to meet the lofty Kangchan 
peaks, with Kang-la Nangma as its culminat- 
ing snow line, separates the great rivers of 
EKastern Nepal, such as the Tambur, the Kosi, 
and their feeders, from the Rathong, which 
flows through Sikkim. 

At length we came to an inclined plane 
with a gradient of nearly 30°. The guide 
helped me, and I got down safely. Our coolies 
slid down with their loads on their hacks ; one 
was bruised by coming against 2 boulder. 
Below this slope is the source of the river 
Nyam-ga-chu, which flows into the river Tam- 
bur. All the rocks and boulders on this side 
of the Kang-la Nangma were of red sandstone, 
while in Sikkim most of the rocks are of 
silicious, calcareous, or granitic formation. 
After travelling more than five miles we 
arrived at a plain, where we were delighted 
by the sight of vegetation. This place is 
called Phur-pa-karpu, the white cavern. We 
followed the course of the river, along the 
banks of which were many small stone enclo- 
sures where travellers and yak-herds take 
rest. From Phur-pa-karpu we came to Tunga- 
kongma further down. Many cascades fell 
from the mountain slopes on our left. The 
valley of Tunga-kongma contains scattered 
bushes of rhododendron and other plants, 
besides a profusion of lichens. Nyam-ga-tshal 
(the delightful grove) lies below the place 
where we halted. It contains many tall 
firs, besides rhododendron, juniper, and larch 
species, The path was easy, but we were 
much exhausted. At dusk we reached the 
nearest cavern, where Ugyen Gya-tsho was 
attacked with bilious fever. Ouriguide cooked 

® Tn Nepal some 89 miles to the north-west of Katmandu there 
existed: a large Buddhist Monastery (from the 7th down to the llth 


century) called Pal-pa. The Tibetans used to ldtgely resort to it for 
study and to call Nepal by the name Palpo. The name by which the 


a little rice and prepared buttered tea, and 
we refreshed ourselves after the day’s tedious 
journey. Next morning I gave the Lama a 
dose of medicine, which afforded him some 
relief. We halted here for one day, and 
ou the following morning recommenced our 
journey. 
22nd June—We set out early towards the 
north-east, crossed the Yallung river, coming 
from the Yallung glaciers, a feeder of the 
Nyam-ga, by a wooden bridge of deal 
planks and juniper logs, about 30 feet long 
and six feet broad; to our right we were 
shown the solitary monastery of Dechan 
Rolpa and then began to ascend the Tsho- 
chung-la—the mountain with a small lake 
on it, algo called Chunjerma (the junction 
of several streams). The ascent was very 
steep for about 2,500 feet. At noon we 
reached the top, where there are two small 
lakes, the circumference of the larger being 
not more than 500 feet. Between the Yal- 
lung river and the Yama-tayj-chu (river) 
coming from the Yama-tari glaciers, there 
are four ridges to cross, These are the Mir- 
gen-la, Pango-la, Senon-la, and Tama-la. The 
Mirgen-la and Pango-la are the steepest ; 
their heights must be between 14,800 and 
15,000 feet. We did not take any boiling- 
point observations, but guessed them from 
the comparative changes of vegetation on 
their summits and slopes. After passing an 
old moraine, at @P.M. we reached the beau- 
tiful village of Kamba-chan-Gyunsa (the win- 
tering village of Kang-pa-chan), 11,378 feet, 
which is situated in a romantic valley on 
the banks of a fine river, and overhung on 
three sides by steep and rugged mountains, 
covered with thick woods of fir, rhododendron, 
juniper, deodar, and the weeping willow. Our 
guide introduced the Lama to one of his 
friends, a rich Sherpa (Nepal Bhutia) farmer 
who conducted us to his house. My Lama 
cap and dress, and especially my Indian fea- 
tures, made the natives take me fora Pa-bu 
(Nepalese)* Lama of Nepal; and instead of 
asking me whol was and to what caste I 
belonged, our good host made a low saluta- 
tion, and respectfrlly conducted me to the 
place of honour and begged me to take my 
seat on a homely cushion made of yak-hair. 
eOther people came to took at me, but none 
dared ask my name and nationality. Ugyen 
Gyatsho quickly perceived what was passing 
in their minds, and at once addressed me as 
Nepalese are now called in Tibet is Balpo, signifying the woolly 
ones. Bal both in Indian and Nepalese means wool or haig, The 


Nepalese being possessed of beards may have carned that™name. 


Nepal is called Bal-po, which is vulgarly pronounced Pa-bu. = 
. 
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“ Palbu Lama,” instead of calling me “Babu” 
Lama.” 

23rd June.—At Gyunsa next morning we 
visited the Tashi-choiding Monastery, on the 
right bank of the Kangchan (Kamba-chan) 
river joined by a bridge to the village, which 
contains about 80 monks, besides a dozen nuns 
who generally reside in the village. The 
monastery is one of the finest and richest in 
Sikkim and Eastern Nepal. It contains a 
completé collection of the Kah-gyur (Buddhist 
Scriptures) and the Tan-gyur (Shastras or 
religious works). The Lamas wear their hair 
in flowing locks like lay people; they also 
wear long ear-ringsin imitation of the early 
Indian Buddhists. They belong to the Nying- 
ma-pa Dsog-chen-pa or Red-HaT sect. The 
great Buddhist Lama (Lha-tsun-chenpo) who 
introduced Buddhism into Sikkim, entered Sik- 
kim by this route, and established the Gyunsa 
Monastery. The Lamas of Pema-yang-tse 
and Kamba-chan-Gyunsa belong to the same 
sect: their rites and observances are identi- 
cal, Last year the head Lama of Gyunsa 
visited Pema-yang-tse and was well pleased 
with the reception that he met with. It is 
owing to this that they welcomed us warmly. 
Weyen Gya-tsho andI made a present of a 
rupee each to‘the monastery, with due offer- 
ings to the presiding deities. In the evening 
we were invited to the Head Lama’s house, 
and entertained with murwa and warm but- 
tered tea: boiled potatoes @vere also given in 
large quantities. It was the first time for 
many days that I had seen potatoes, radishes, 
and turnips. The Head Lama gave us a 
lecture, exhorting us to have firm faith in 
Buddha and his teaching. Ugyen Gya-tsho 
begged him to favour us with his patronage, 
as we were strangers to the country and 
without experience of Himalayan travelling. 
He promised to give us all the assistance in 
his power, for which I thanked him. In my: 
conversation with him I talked in Tibetan as 
well asin Nepalese, He, too, took me fora Pal- 
bu Lama. I did not go out of my way to tell 
them my name and residence: it was no busi- 
ness of mine to do go. I allowed them to 
think of me as they pleased. 

24th June.—Next morning we were invited 
to a dinner given us by all the villagers. 
Mutton and potatoes-*were set in quantitiess 
before us, and that excellent thing for 
travellers, the muriwa beer, was brought 
in large jugs. We sat in a circle with a 
bamboo bottle full of beer placed ona small 
low. table in front of each. In the centrea 
elarfe jug full of murwa was placed. We 
drayk the refreshing draught through a reed 


about two feet in length. Different topic 
were introduced. Isatin a dignified style 
with my legs crossed ona thick Chinese rug 
I avoided speaking much, and made shor 
replies to the questions frequently put to me 
Ugyen Gya-tsho answered for me. I onl, 
expressed my appreciation of their kindnes 
in complimentary language: “ La-la-so, thug 
je-chhe” (Yes, be it so, honourable sir, grea 
mercy). They also related to us their adven 
tures in going to Darjeeling and the plain 
as far as Matigarahaut, arid into Tibet a 
far as Tashi-lhunpo. The question of closin 
the Jong-ri Pass to merchants, occupied 

great portion of our talk. I was much struc 
with the singular spectacle presented by thi 
dinner of the Sherpa people. Even afte 
emptying two or three muriwa bottles ou 
friends preserved their usual temper. No on 


‘was drunk, although there were warm dis 


cussions, every one speaking in vociferou 
tones, and none listening to what was sai 
to him, all being engaged alike in haranguin 
their neighbours, At 2 Pp. M. the meetin 
dissolved; out of thirty guests only thre 
remaining. Our good host, the Lama, the 
brought three dishes of rice and muttc 
neatly cooked. I took little and left th 
greater part for owr servants and guide. W 
made a present of arupee each tothe Hea 
Lama, and returned to our lodgings. At hal 
past three we were again invited to the hous 
of Khepa, the artist and image painter. W 
paid him the usual present of one rupee eac. 
but took no food at his house. 

25th June.—The next morning we we} 
invited to the house of Omzeh,* the secor 
Lama of Kamba-chan, Gyunsa Monastery, wl 
also received the usual present of arupee. TI 
villagers then formed a committee to settle tl 
arrangements for our journey towards Tibe 
They appointed one Phurchung, a Ta-pa ( 
monk) of Gyunsa, the most stalwart a1 
powerful man in the village, to serve us: 
guide. They also engaged new coolies 
place of those who had come up to this plac 
The river on the bank of which Gyunsa 
situated is called the Kang-chen-chu. (tl 
river of Kang-chen) as it issues from 1) 
Kang-chen Junga glaciers, but the people to 
me thatit was the head water of Tamb 
itself. 

At 7 AM. weset out and followed the cour 
of the Kang-chen. Our way was easy and ple 
sant, and the morning was bright. We walk 
through groves of khem-shing (rhododendro: 

® Thehead-priegts who begin service in the temple by ejact 


ing the mystic “Om.” Om-zeh is also written as Dvu dead, he- 
is made “ the head.” 
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and tall junipers festooned with moss. At2P.M. 
we arrived at the base of a hill which looked 
at a distance like snow. Ag we climbed it we 
found that we were mistaken; the course of 
a torrent had been diverted, in consequence 
of which the top of the hill had slipped down 
and laid open a field of white rocks and sand. 
On my left-were the extensive glacier of the 
peerless JANNU. 

Tlooked about for fossil remains, but time 
failed me, as my companions were leaving 
me behind. At 4 P.M. we crossed the river 
by a wooden bridge and entered the vil- 
lage of Kdmbachen (yar-sa or summer place) 
(14,600 feet; boiling point 187°). At the 


‘entrance was a barley-mill worked by the 


stream, and then a long Mendang (pile of ins- 
cribed and engraved votive stones), On all 
sides of this beautiful valley we saw barley 
cultivation, each field being enclosed with a 
stone dyke or wall from three to four feet high, 
or with a wooden fence. Both at Gyunsa and 
Kamba-chan (yar-sa) the houses are built of 
wood with gable ends and roofed with long 
planks. No nails or ropes are used to fasten 
the planks to the rafters or to each other, but 
they are kept in their places by blocks of 
stone laid on them. The interior is far 
from uncomfortable; the windows are very 


~small, and the houses consequently dark ; 


but as the natives live chiefly out of doors, 
and always keep a fire lighted indoors, they 
suffer little inconvenience on this account. 
We here witnessed the grand offering made 
to the Kang-chen peak by the residents of 


_ Gyunsa and Kamba-chan (yar-sa), The firing 


of guns, athletic feats, and exercises with 
the bow and arrow, form the principal parts 


. of the ceremony, which is believed to be highly 


acceptable to that mountain-deity. The youth 
of Gyunsa vied with each other in athletic 
exercises 3 the favourite amusements of their 
elders being quoits, back-kicking, and the 
shooting of arrows. We also contributed our 
share to these religious observances. The 
scene reminded one of the Olympic games ; 
and like good Buddhists, we too paid our obei- 
sance to Kang-chen, the Indian Olympus. 
In the afternoon a messenger arrived from 
Yang-ma, with a letter from the frontier 
Officer (Wallung Gopa), intimating that he 
had started for Kang-pa-chan, and requiring 


® Tho name Kang-pa-chan in vulgarly pronounced as Kamba-chan. 

} Mr. Douglas Freshfield came here in October, 1899, and describes 
the place in the following language :— 

© At this point the scenery underwent a change. The valley no 
longer looked glacial. Either ice had never reached lower, or, as is 
more probable, water had for a sufficient period had free scope to 
alter and obliterate the old shapes of hill-sides by deepening the 


the villagers to stop all traders w:ch yaks and 
sheep from entering Tibet by tue closed 
pass, the Ohathang-la (the bird--lain pass); 
that the Tibetan Government hié forbidden 
ingress even through the Kangla-shenamo pass, 
which was an open pass, in consequence 
of the spread of cattle diseass in Tibet, 
The Head Lama, our friend of Kamba-coen 
Gyunsa, and the Peepon (Chipos general 
chief) privately gave us this news, aud 
requested us to start early in the morning 
before the officer arrived. 

26th June.—We set out before the dey 
dawned, and ascended the left bans of the right 
affluent of the Kang-chen chu. “he way was 
good, with an easy rise. On cur right ley 
Kang-chen glacier, round whose base we 
skirted ; to the left rose the snov-clad ridge, 
which is a prolongation of Kang-pa-chaa. 
At a distance of about three miles from 
Kaug-pa-chan* we came to a waterfall fer 
more majestic and graceful than the one we 
had seen on the southern slopes of Pao-hungri. 
Its water is said to be very sacred, and is /s 
known by the name of Khan-dum c23,{ ov ke 
Dakini or nymph waterfall, The eight Indian 
saints, called in Tibet Rig-zin-gye (Ashta 
Vidyadhara), and the famous “ang-srung- 
gyapa, the Vyasa of the Buddhists, are said® 
to have bathedin the water of this fall, and 
it isin consequence regarded as ~he holiest 
river in this part of the Himalayzs. It pre- 
cipitates itself in three unbroken sheets 7rom 
the top; and, rushing finally over the rocks 
which project from the face of the precipice, 
it falls in a mass of foaming water among the 
dark and glistening rocks below. Itst above 
the place at which we crossed, ari wiiere ‘t 
empties itself, it is about 18 feet broad, and 
the height from which it falls almosz perper- 
dicularly may be estimated at nct ass than 
1,000 feet. The stupendous scensry of the 
peak from which it issues, the irregular dis- 
position of the rocks through wlich it cuts 
its way, the immense height fron wich it 
falls, combine to make it one ci the most 
sublime spectacles in the Himalayas. 

We passed through many lev! valleys, 
whose quiet beauty contrasted with the sub- 
limity of the surrounding hills. There were 
no trees to be seen, but dwarf s:rubs with 
lovely flowers of varions hues graced the 


trough and creating taluses. Our path was a terrace aiong the steep 
uorthern slopes, which, in the absence of timber soan becem: mono- 
tonous. A fine water-falltumbled from the cliffs a-o-e us. Water- 
falls are rare round Kang-chen Junga, and this ena seers to heve 
excited somewhat exaggerated admiration in the rind of Chancra 
Das on his 1879 journey. He saw it, however, in ea~y i 
its yolume was doubtless far greater.” Round Katpenen utnga. 

oe 
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slopes all round. At midday we took our break-: 


fastat Ramthang in a yak-shed.* Setting 
cut again in a northerly direction we came to 
en extensive pasture, about three miles in 
length and two in breadth, strewed with. the 
bones of yaks. During the months of August 
end September the villagers of Kamba-chan 
bring their herds here to graze. The north 
cf this tableland is bounded by lofty pinnacles 
cfrock, and on the south and east flows a 
etream called Khameh-chu (glacial stream) an 
affluent of the Kang-chen-chu, whose course 
we were now following up. Another stream 
coming from the east for a distance of 
about a mile flows under-ground, and at 
length re-appears, it is said, opposite a cavern 
called Pema-chan-ki demi,f where the key 
of heaven was concealed_ by Padma Sam- 
bhava, the Guru Rinpoche of the Tibetans. 


“his blessed abode was to our left where the. 


~vestern glacier of Joisang or Jonsang La, the 
mountain of hidden treasures. The stream is 
here very sluggish; its water carries a kind of 
clayey detritus of an opaque white. Close to 
this cavern there is a small mineral hot-spring 
called Men-chu, to which the people of Kam- 
ba-chan occasionally resort. It is held sacred, 
us Pema guru, the head of the Red-hat sect, 
bathed here on his way to Tibet. On either 
side are mounds of rubble and boulders which 
mark a recent moraine. There is no vegeta- 
tion tc fix them in compact masses. At one 
season they form continuous ridges, while at 
another they are found in detached groups, 
perhaps not found at all; all this being the 
work of snow in its semi-fluidform. At5 P.M. 
we took shelter at a place called Jorgu-og 
- @ crevice of rock scarcely 6 feet long, 4 feet 
oroad, and 5d feet high. The occupier of the 
save was a mountain fox called Wamo or Wa, 
thefur of whichis highly valued. My guide 
told me that the musk-goat, the Nao (Ovis 
zminon), and the Himalayan antelope, abound 
here. The last of these being sacred to the 
mountain deity is not hunted, but the others 
are. Jorgu-og is about 18,800 feet above sea- 
level, water boiling at 178°. The temperature 
at this time was 30.° I made tea, and we 
satisfied our hunger with fried Indian-corn: 
we had no fuel to cook rice. As night advanc- 
ed a chilly wind arose with a slight snow-fall. 
Ugyen Gya-tsho and I managed to sleep in 
the miserable fox den, our coolies lying of 

* The name Ramthang struck me ; Phurchung told me that sram 
pronounced as Hrum is otter—thang is “plain”. Horo the otter with 
very fine skin abounds. Ramthang is otter-plain. Mr. Douglas Fresh- 


Aeld visited Ramthang coming from an Eastward direction “from 
Pang-perma keeping the Kang-chan Junga glaciers to hia south. 


Ps The place is called Lho-nag-thang. At its bend flowa a little 


stream celled Chi-tsi-chu, and to the east of our path is the famous 
* 


the open ground, sheltered by my water-proo: 
cloth and two umbrellas. The floor being 
uneven and stony, I awoke with pains in mj 
back. : 


CHAPTER ILt 
On the Tibetan side of the Himalayas, 


27th June.—We set out early after taking 
our breakfast, which this time consisted ol 
ill-boiled rice. Our way lay entirely through 
boulders and erratic blocks several cubic fa- 
thoms in size. We could scarcely see any trace 


_of vegetation. * Here and there were spongy 


masses of lichen and isolated patches of moss 
in the midst of bogs. Avalanches resounded 
on all sides, at distance, as we advanced 
towards the snows and caused us much alarm, 
We saw three or four tail-less moles running 
beneath the rocks. My guide said that they 
subsisted on the moss growing in the ice-bogs. 
We also saw birds, like larks, flying overhead, 
apparently on their summer emigration to 
Tibet. 

We had now arrived at the limit of per- 
petual snow. To the right and left ran two 
parallel ranges of snow, between which we 
struggled on our upward way. After a time 
the direction of the ranges changed from 


‘north to north-west; and at the angle thus 


formed, the valley was filled with heaps of 
snow piled in a conical form, the largest of 
which was not less than 50 feet in height. 
The whole scene resembled the billows of 
the ocean. After travelling for three miles 
in this region of snow I fell down exhausted, 
The difficulty of breathing, produced by the 
extreme tenuity of the air, and increased 
by the exertion of the lungs in an uphill 
journey at a height of over 19,000 feet, to- 
gether with the glare of the snow, which 
terribly tired my eyes in spite of the protec- 
tion afforded by my green spectacles, reduced 
me to a wretched state. Lama Ugyen Gya- 
tsho, whose condition was worse than mine 
on account of his corpulence, sat down on the 
snow in despair. For half an hour we remain- 
ed in this miserable plight. At length Gyat- 
sho promised to pay Phurchung, our guide, any 
reward he might ask if he would take me on 
his shoulders up to the next stagé. Phur- 
chung carried me to the nearest spur where 
there was scanty snow, about half a mile 
distant, and returned to fetch his own load. 
Pema-thang-ki tsari, or the outer wall of Ne Pemathang, the fabulous 
court-yard of Kang-chan, where gods and saints dwellin great num« 
bers. Beyond it is Lhorak glacier. 

+ No European or Indian traveller has up to date visited the 
regions beyond Ramthang nor crossed by Cha-thang La Pass. : 


= S.C. Das, January, 1908. 
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We again proceeded on our journey. It was 
six In the evening, and the cliff under which 
we were to rest was far off. I didnot want 
to go on, but there was no large rock to 
take shelter under, no water to drink, and 
the excessive rigour of the frost and the 
biting wind made it impossible for us to lie on 
the bare ground. We again plodded on our 
way, and before we could walk a mile we 
were overtaken by darkness, although the 
glare of the snow helped us a little. At seven 
we reached a huge rock which rested ona 
solid bed of ice. The guide told us that the 
rock would not fall during the night as there 
would be no melting of snow, but it would be 
better to start before sunrise. We spread our 
blankets on the snow, which formed a capital 
spring bed. Although I had eaten nothing on 
the previous day, yet Ifelt no appetite for 
food. I was thoroughly exhausted. 


28th June—Harly in the morning we set 
out, surrounded on allsides by an ocean of 
snow. The sight of stones, not to speak of 


- vegetation, would have been welcome to our 


tired eyes, but even such dreary comforts 
were denied us. The difficulty of breathing 
iucreased. Every few steps we lay down, got 
up again, again advanced a short distance, 


. and again lay down on the burning snow, which 


&} 


was here knee-deep ona bed of ice. Ugyen 
Gya-tsho walked on cheerfully, but not so 
with me. My knees were nearly paralyzed, 
and my legs refused to work. 
able plight I struggled up the snowy slope of 
Oha-thang-la* when my good friend (Phur- 
chung), moved with compassion, came to my 
assistance. He left his load on the snow, tied 
his long spike horizontally to his girdle to 
prevent his plunging into the drifts, or in 
yawning crevasse and took me on his back. I 
gave him my spectacles, and sat without 
sense or movement, and with closed eyes, 
until I reached another field of snow about 
a mile from the foot of Cha-thang-la. The 
fresh snow was here not more than nine 
inches deep, and I managed to walk, though 
with great difficulty. Phurchung went back 
to bring up his load, which was nearly buried 
by the falling of the snow. The sun, which 
had oppressed us at mid-day, now. disapeared 
behind the western range as we began to 
climb up this terrible slope At last we came 
to the principle La, on the other side of which 
we were to take shelter, We toiled up it with 
extreme difficulty; our feet slipped, and we 

* To the east of Chathang-la there is a snowy mountain callod 
the Jonsong-La, lit. Mdsod-gsan La, the Pass of hidden treasures. 


‘This has lately been crossed by Mr. Douglas Freshtield, r.n.g.s., and 
declared by him to be over 20,200 ft. above the sea-level. He puts 


In this deplor- - 
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constantly rolled down, Phurchuag cut steps 
with his kookrie (Nepali knife), end dragged 
me up with his hands. The fall of snow in- 
creased, and we were apprehens.ie of being 
buried alive. However, at six w= reached a 
natural cavern, the interior of which rag more 
comfortable and spacious than that of the pre- 
vious night. Our guide -informed us that the 
most difficult and dangerous porticu of the pass 
had now been crossed, and that cha rest of 
the way would be comparatively easy. In this 
miserable fashion did I cross the famous Cha- 
thang-la into Tibet, the very picture of deso- 
lation, horror, and death, escaping the treach- 
erous crevasses which abound in this dreadful 
region. Here culminated our advzntzre in the 
eternal snows. What terrible 2lissades we 
made in these dreadful regions of ice and 
snow! We spread our blankets end lay down 
benumbed, as our cell was cerpesed with 
snow, and our clothes wet thrcagL with the 
drops that leaked through the ele‘ts in the 
rock above. It was impossible 1> ‘ofl water 
to determine the altitude. Ther> w2s no fuel, 
nor were we ina position to Jo any work 
whatever; but from the nature <f the ascent 
from Pang-phe-kung and Jorgu-og it is pro- 
bable that Cha-thang-la is 2,0C0 feet highere 
than Jorgu-og, and not less thea 20,000 feet 
above the sea, 


29th June.—Next morning we sez out very 
early and began to descend the 53. After six 
hours’ hard travelling we descried land with 
patches of brownish vegetation znd scattered 
snow. At 1P.M. wereached the bank of a 
sluggish river which makes its -vey through 
erratic blocks and boulders. From this point 
we descried for the first time tke country 
of the sacred Bodhisattvas, and shortly after 
arrived at aslope on which the1e was verdure. 
This place is known by the name of “ Gyami- 
thotho,” the Chinese boundary with Nepalese 
and Sikkim territories, the place where the 
Chinese General, it is said, during the war with 
the Goorkhas, erected a stock ide, and on his 
departure swore to keep the Chi-tlang-la Pass 
closed for ever. Having cross=d Gyami-tho- 
tho,| we came to another larg= river, whose 
left bank consisted of a steep end -arren ridge 
of sand. This was the head water of the 
Zemi river, which draiss the nortaern slopes 
wf Kangchen-junga, and falE izto Lachen, 
the western head-water of tL= Tzesta river, 
There was not a single blaze of grass to 
be seen. For a short distanze we followed 
down the culminating peak’ of Jon-sang Lz to he 24,310 f. (13th 


November, 1899). Round the Kang-chen. Jurnjaz. 
{ Gyami monns Chinese and thotho, houndery mark. “=, 
J 
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the course of this river to the south-west, 
and arrived at a place pear which we saw 
herds of yak grazing. Our guide was terribly 
afraid of being detected by the Dok-pas,* 
who have charge of the Pass, and who in 
return for their services are authorized by 
that Government to rob all travellers who 
venture to cross it. He was aware of this all 
along, but said nothing to us aboutit. Our 
passport would be of no help to us, as we had 
taken a very imprudent and ill-judged course. 
The Dokpas on the south and the Tibetans 
on the north of Chorten Nyima-la have made 
common cause to keep the Pass closed to 
travellers of every kind. We, therefore, con- 
cealed ourselves in a rock-cavern and did 


not come out till dusk, when we quietly . 


crossed the river, which, with its boulders 
and sandbanks, was more than a mile in 
breadth. The stream itself was divided into 
three impetuous torrents. We then climbed 
a steep and high hill, and reached the southern 
flank of Chorten Nyima-la.t This in the moon- 
light appeared to be an extensive tableland, 
on the right and left of which towered two 
snowy ranges. There was very little snow 
‘on it, but the peaks presented a dead white 
« @ppearance without glare.- We spread our 
blankets on the bare ground in the moonlight, 
a spent the night in a sound, refreshing 
sleep. é 
30th June.—In the morning we started. Our 
path though tedious was not steep, but we 
were exhausted by hunger and thirst, as we 
had been without food for the last three days, 
After travelling eight -miles we reached the 
southern foot of the Ohorten Nyima-la. It 
was a glorious sight. Bristling cliffs of barren 
rock, whose crevices were filled with snow, 
crowned the top of the pass; and the azure 
sky of-Tibet peeping behind the snowcapped 
crests, and the green-blue lines of glacier that 
intersected the snowy slope, combined ‘to 
give a picturesque, yet weird, aspect to this 
most stubborn and charming pass. The rocks 
appeared like gneiss and dark granite. I 
climbed it at its steepest part with the help 
of Phurchung. We suffered little from the 
rarefied atmosphere, and within a short time 
reached the summit of the Pass, from which 
I enjoyed the view of the lofty -plateau of 
Tibet. To the extreme north billowy range 
.of blue bounded the cloudless horizon. I lai 
myself down near the pile of stones which 
marked the top—the “ Lap-tse” (the top of the 


* The pastoral Tibetans who live by tending yaks and sheep and 
goats and bring their cattle thus far in the Cisnéavian Himalayas. 


. Dougias Freshfields, F. R. G. 8., formerly Secretary to the 
al Geographical Society, in his admirable book of travel Round 


Kanehen Junga writes: “Thore is, however, I think, no doubt that 


* annually resort to this sacred spot. 


Pass or mountain) or “Obo” of the Mongol 
Many flags attached to stout reeds were flyin 
from the top of the pile, and our friend Ugye 
Gya-tsho added some for himself to th 
number, After a rest of half an hour w 
began our descent to the Tibetan plateau, an 
at 3PM. arrived at the bank of a beautift 
glacier lake at the foot of the pass. It looke 
like a block of turquoise] amid the surroundin 
‘snow, The sun was descending to the India 
horizon, and mellowed the air with its ray: 
The glassy water of the lake reflected eac 
mountain and peak on a back-ground of fleec 
skies. The lake is of an oval shape, about 
quarter of a mile in length by about 250 yard 
inbreadth. From it issues the Ohorten Nyim 
river, a turbid stream, whose course we wer 
to follow, After refreshing ourselves wit 
Indian-corn and sigar, we began our down 
ward journey. On both sides the mountain 
were barren without the least trace of vege 
tation. The contrast between the scener’ 
of these bleak hills and those of the Cis 
Himalayas filled with luxuriant vegetatio: 
was very striking. In our descent we wer 
in constant danger of being seen by th 
guards stationed at the Chorten Nyim: 
Monastery. At times we hid ourselves unde: 
boulders, and at others fell flat on the ground 
terrified. by the sight of stones which we tool 
for yaks or ponies. After travelling more tha: 
5 miles from the lake, we came to the plac 
called Chorten Nyima or “ Ohaitya of the Sun,’ 
where there are a few flat-roofed stone cell 
for pilgrims and monks, and long mounds o 
inscribed stones. This chaitya is one of the 
ancient monuments erected by the early 
Indian Buddhists. Pilgrims from the whole 
of Tibet, and even from Mongolia and China 
Here we 
found a number of small shrubs with sweet 
scented flowers of a violet colour, Phur. 
chung crept quietly towards the monastery 
to see if there were any persons in it. He 
saw nobody outside, and returned with a bag 
full of cowdung for fuel. At six we cooked 
our rice for the first time at a height of 17,000 
feet, the water boiling at 181°; and took a 
hearty meal after our fatigue. At dusk we 
recommenced our journey, our object being to 
reach the main track that connects Tengri 
Jong with Kamba Jong. We abandoned the 
direct and shorter road, so as to conceal 
the route we had come by. Had we been 
detected we should have been sent to Kamba 
the ‘Chortenima La’ crossed by Chandra Das was the pasa known by 
that name in the country. The sketch he gives of the strange cragi 
on the top corresponds very fairly with Mr. Claude White's photograp! 
taken in 1892." © 
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Jong as prisoners, The weather was fine and 
the sky clear; and the flowers of a thorny 
shrub that abounds here emitted a delicious 
scent. The river with its sandbanks on either 
. side was many hundreds of yard in breadth. 
“The main channel was about 40 feet broad 
where we crossed. In the North Himalayan 
range we had seen many varieties of stone, 
but no slates. Ohorten Nyima and the ranges 
subordinate to it, abound in slates of different 
sorts, of which I picked up many specimens 
as I went along. I noticed one whose dull 
black colour, compact quality, and schistose 
nature at once distinguished it from ordinary 
black clay-slates. Clay-slates were abundant, 
and among them I observed the kind called 
whet-slate, known by its greenish white 
colour; and also the talc-slate of a pure green 
colour and greasy feel, about which I had 
read in books, I saw some specimens washed 
down by the feeders of the river, whence I 
conjectured that the beds lay higher up. I 
saw many other kinds of clay-~-slates of-a 
variety of colours. On both sides of the river 
the hills are filled with slaty beds. I imagined 
that the green turquoise, so much prized by 
. the Tibetans, was to be found in these beds, 
but Idid not meet with any. At midnight, 
after crossing many hill-streams, we reached 
the grand track near the village of The-kong 
_ (also called Thebong.*) Here we halted and 
~ enjoyed a sound sleep wrapped in our blankets 
under the open sky. To the south towered in 
the moonlight numberless snowy crests of the 
Himalayas, forming a background to these 
romantic steppes. On our left rose the hills 
above Thekong ; and in front the subordinate 
~ ridges of the Oentral Tibetan Himalayan 
gtange. : 


: 
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CHAPTER It 
On the lofty plateau of Tibet. 


1st July.—We got up early and took bear- 
‘-ings of the adjacent villages of Sar and 
Tinki Jong, which were at a distance of about 
eight miles to the north-west. Recommencing 
our journey, we crossed the Chorten Nyima 
river for the second time. Before advancing 
a mile we heard the tinkling of bells, from 
which we inferred the presence of travellers. 
They were four in number, and were proceed- 

? ing to Sar. We were asked many questions— 
who we were, where we came from, and 

' whither we were going. Phurchung answered 
- forall of us. They took me for a Nepalese 
* The name The-Kong when written in Tibetan becomes ‘J'hal- 
Kong, thal signifying dust, kong or pung signifying “overhead ” or 
‘heap.’ In this village and region the wind blows very strongly 


pilgrim or Sherpa Lama, as they tad met me 
onthe Nepalroad. The village 21 The-kong 
lies on the right bank of the Chcrien Nyima 
river, on the lower slope of a range 0” treeless 
hills stretching eastward. The village is 
surrounded by an irregular stone wal. about 
eight feet high, The houses have all flat 
terrace roots, with a flag at eaci. correr, the 
corner posts being joined by strings carrying 
pieces of rag and paper inscribed wito men- 
tras. A few shrubs and flowering planis grew 
near the houses, and beyond lay the barley 
cultivation, irrigated by canals cut from the 
main stream. At our back, to the furthest 
west, we saw the group of villages Enown as 
Sar and Tinki Jong; and tothe ncrth-west lay 
Dobta, the Sikkim Raja’s Tibetar essa.e, 


Dobta is the name of the courtry around 
the well-known Tsho-mote-thurg, tle lake 
of mule’s drink, It is a fresh water lake, 
drained by a stream issuing frem it:. south- 
western corner, which passes Tinki Jeng, and 
effects its junction with the Arua a few miles 
below Sar. On the north is situated the little 
village of Tashi-tse-pa, which corza_ns a lofty 
castle of four storeys and sixty ‘rird:ws, the 
property of a rich Tibetan, who ons ‘Jay dis- 
covered a hidden treasure as he was tending 
his flocks on the banks of the lake. A curious 
legend is connected with this Iake. On the 
spot now covered by it there was once a 
small spring owned by a serpent-fairy of the 
nether world. Situated as it was in the 
middle of a wide and barren tract, it was the 
frequent resort of travellers. On1:ce on a time 
arich merchant with hundreds of males halted 
nearit. After drawing water from the spring 
he forgot to cover it with the sla: uf slate. 
Meanwhile the thirsty mules drank is nearly 
dry, and the little that remained was fouled 
by their hoofs, The serpent-nymph was deeply 
offended, and swore to turn the spirg intoa 
sea. Her human husband, the grea. Indian 
Acharya Pha-dam-pai Sange, tried to dissuade 
her from her resolve on the ground that it 
would destroy many living beings; out she 
remained firm. In ashort time she connected 
the spring with the ocean, in consequence of 
which it became a very great laks, and would 
have submerged the whole of T.set had not 
the Acharya cut subterraneous drains and left 
off the water to the four quarters. The eastern 
drain opens at the source of the Arun. 

This great Acharya was the founder of 
Tengri-Jong. There_isa temple dedicated to 
him at Dobta which contains his statue and 
raizing heaps of dust. Dust storms blew while v= enterad the ioe 


in 1879 and 1881 in such 9 manner that we had <o cover our eyes ail 
face for an hour with cloth till their fury abated. 
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that of his serpent wife. A fee of one tanka 
(six annas) is demanded for admission to see 
the idols. Of the villages on the north-east 
of the lake, Taling, Waitse, and Koloma are 
the most important. The Arun flows towards 
Nepal between our route and the great lake. 
The rivers which we passed do not flow into 
it. They all join the Arun with the excep- 
tion of the Rhechu, which is a tributary of 
ancther Tsang-po. A good walker can march 
round the lake in three days. 

We could not get ponies at The-kong, and 
had to go on to the nearest village (Tang-lung). 
Tre large village of Tang-lung (“cold valley”) 
is situated on both banks of a small stream 
which rises in the eastern part of the Chorten 
Nyima range. It contains about 300 houses. 
Barley is extensively cultivated on both sides 
of the river. The villagers possess a very 
fine breed of yaks, but numbers of them have 
lately died of a murrain imported from Nepal. 
Many flocks of sheep and goats were grazing 
in the field. At the entrance of the road 
there are many piles of mendangs and two 
lo?ty chaityas. The village.contains a small 
shrine dedicated to Buddha. Phurchung took 
us to the house of an acquaintance of. his, 

- where the old matron brought us barley-beer 
and tea, and a wooden pot full of barley-meal. 
We were accommodated in a little cottage 
ten feet by eight, built of stone cemented 
with mud, with a small opening in the.slated 
roof. It had been used as a stall, and the 
floor was thick with dust and soot. At one 
corner of the room was the fire-place, and 
a bellows made of entire goat skin was 
used to blow the fire. The dust raised by 
the bellows filled the air and I had to leave 
the house to avoid being choked. As soon 
as we settled down, ahost of heggars: made 
their appearance. We dismissed them with 
presents of barley-meal and tobacco leaves, 
which we had brought with us. Tobacco is 
greatly prized by womien in Tibet. Many 
spectators also came and peeped in at us 
from the door. Although the smoke and dust 
were a great nuisance, yet we were not 
without amusements. <A pedlar with his wife 
came in front of our cottage and began to 
play the fiddle, the woman dancing with her 
husband. They sang three songs wishing us 
an auspicious journgy. The music entertain- 
ed me much, as I understood what they wee 
singing. Idismissed them with the present 
of a four-anna piece and a few leaves of 
tobacco. Next came the chanku. The chanku 
or Tibetan wild dog is not so large as the 

ibetan mastiff, and is of a light chestnut 
colour. This descendant of the wolf was very 


tame and made us many salaams. The 
chanku-man to show that his beast was as 
tame’ as a dog, allowed him to enter oui 
house. This gave offence to our landlord 
who, considering his house defiled by the 
entrance of so sinful an animal as a chanku 
at ance turned the beggar out of the court. 
yard. 

2nd July—In the morning I purchased ¢ 
few eggs, and the Lama bought a dried car. 
cass of a sheep for eight annas. He lookec 
on this as a luxury; distributing pieces o 


. meat to our guide and coolies; taking a large 


piece to his own share. We engaged thret 
ponies, and after making a present of a ruper 
to our good landlord, we set om our journey 
We had a pleasant ride along the bani 
of a beautiful river, the Kha-na donki-chu 
according to some the headwater of thi 
Dudu-Kosi of the Nepalese. In the distance 
to right and left of us, ran two parallel range 
of bleak hills stretching to the south-west 
These are a continuation of the range o 
Kamba-Jong, the right hand range ending a 
Tang-lung. Patches of barley grew here an 
there, and herds of yak and a flock of shee 
and goats were grazing in the meadow 
From numberless holes in the ground hundred 
of marmots ran to and fro. On the road w 
passed the ruins of two villages, marked b 
irregular heaps of stone and mud. Atiia.s 
we reached the pretty village of Mend 
situated in the midst of this fertile strij 
Facing the village lies a flower garden cor 
taining dwarf willows, stunted birch, dwai 
juniper trees, the leaves of which are used a 
incense, and a few other plants of which I di 
not know the names, As soon as we arrivet 
about 20 of the villagers surrounded us an 
enquired what we had brought to sell. The 
admired my revolver and the Lama’s pista 
and wanted to buy them. The headman < 
the village gave us a thick rug made of yak 
hair to sit on. He sat with the rest on th 
ground, and his wife brought us barley-bee 
and buttered tea and flour. After refreshin 
ourselves with this wholesome food, we re 
commenced our journey ; and crossing man 
small streams at last arrived at (Dar-gi 
Targay,a pretty village on the Yaru-tsang-pc 
near Kamba-Jong. Opposite to this stands 
monastery called Serding Gonpa, built c 
a fine eminence. We passed the night i 
the travellers’ shed, which was more spaciot 
than our Tang-lung cottage. The numbe 
of cattle here was greater than at Tang-lun, 
On our right, to the south-east, we had 
distant vigw of the castle of Kamba-Jon, 
situated on the top of a hill, 
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3rd July.—In the morning we crossed the 
Yaru-la, which is a prolongation of the 
-Kamba-Jong range to the north-west. After 
meeting a caravan of assess and a few traders, 


oa We cooked our food on the bank of the Great 
"~Arun—the Che-chu of the Tibetans. At noon 


we recommenced our journey, and at half-past 
two reached Gurmé or Kurma, a Dokpa town 
containing about 600 families. They belong 
to a pastoral tribe, most of whom live in felt 
tents in the neighbouring hills, where their 
cattle find abundance of pasture. The houses 
are built of stone and large sundried bricks, and 
each is surrounded by a mud or stone wall, built 


according to the means or taste of the owner, 


There was no batley or other cultivation near 
the village, the people subsisting on supplies 
brought in from the neighbourhood and from 
Shiga-tse. Sheep and goats can be had here 
at avery cheap rate, the usual price being a 


rupee for the fattest animal, weighing a 


maund and a half. The people possess large 
flocks of sheep, which are kept near the 
village in folds, many of which occupy about an 
acre of ground, enclosed by stone walls. Hach 
fold contains about 500 sheep and goats. The 
dried dung is sold at a tanka or six annas a 
maund, and is universally used for fuel. At 
Kurma we took a short rest in the shade of 
the mendang, and tethered our ponies in the 
adjacent pasture. fhurchung alighted from 
his pony, and arming himself with-the Lama’s 
long stick, entered the village in search of 
mutton and beer. Two or three fierce mas- 
tiffs rushed towards him, barking furiously, 
but he kept them off with his stick. His 
stalwart appearence and formidable looks, as 
well as the sword hanging from his waist, 
terrified the villagers who took him for a 
bandit. He was refused admission to their 
houses, and returned to us with a dismal face. 
In the meantime some villagers and a number 
of beggars surrounded us. After making 
enquiries about us, they brought us a jar of 
beer, holding about a gallon, and a few seers 
of barley flour. I paid a four-anna piece for 
the barley and beer, which satisfied the seller, 
who scampered off well pleased. In these 
places a gallon of beer can be bought for two 
annas. The Lama and Phurchung, as well 
as our syces, were quite satisfied with the 
beer, which they drank heartily, but it did not 
suit my taste, and I was satisfled with a 
single cup. We distributed the remainder 
among the beggars. Meanwhile, a caravan 
consisting of laden yaks and asses, and two 
men on horseback, approached us; and from 
these we learnt that there was a party of 
robbers near the Kyago-la, frofa whose hands 


they had narrowly escaped. Che of the 
inhabitants told us that the robbers helonged 
to this very village of Kurma, which they 
had left about two months before, being 
destitute of the means of subsistanse. The 
headmen of the village and their relations 
were then in search of them. 

After resting, we prepared for our journey. 
I loaded my revolver, and the Lama armed 
himself with his sword, Bhutar knife, and 
pistol. At 3 Pp... we descended toa plain of 
sand and gravel, with stunted, prickly shrubs 
growing here and there. At tie entrance 
of the plain was a range of mendangs, 
indicating the neighbourhood of she Shari 
monastery, which stood on a gloomy hill 
to our right. The plain was many miles 
long and about three in breadth <A line of 
snowy mountains, presided over by Sang-ra-la. 
stretched away north-eastward cn our right 
Before we had got half-way across this 
barren plain, we were overtake: by a storm 
of wind followed by heavy rain, thunder 
and lightning. My clothes were ‘ve: through 
but we galloped on through the mist and rain 
till we reached the foot of the Kyago-le. 
Here, at a place called Luk-re, we took shelter 
in a shepherd’s cell. The shepherc was awa, 
with his sheep, but it was time “or him be 
return. The ground outside was white witn 
snow, but we spread our blankets on a hesp 
of cowdung, with which the cal? was filled, 
cooked our rice and meat, and enjoyed a 
hearty meal. At 5 pM. the shepherd r2- 
turned with his flock, which zumbered not 
less than 500. Our coolies exp:ained that we 
were great Lamas and merchan‘s, and that 1¢ 
would do well to let us alone. The shepherd 
told them that on the previous night a band 
of robbers had entered his fslec and taken 
away several of his fattest s:eep. He was 
glad to learn that we were not rebbers. Scon 
after’ our arrival a few Tibetans with six 
asses arrived and pitched their tant of bleck 
yak-hair at a distance of about 40 yards from 
our cell. We welcomed their arrival, as 3ur 
fear of robbers was somewha; abated by tleir 
presence. 

4th July.—In the morning we rose early, 
breakiasted at 8 a.m. and started our coo jes. 
The Lama took bearings of ths udjacent hills 
and the station of Mende. After cros ing 
several inferior streams we began to ascend 
the La, At 2P.M. we crossed it, and arr ved 
at the bank of the river Rha (Sri), a sm oth 
but rapidstream. Our way now lay along the 
ravines of the Kyago-la. We had travelled 
so long on level plains that I could iave 
imagined myself again in Sikkim, but m'yagd 
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its grandeur and luxuriant vegetation. The 
peaks beneath which we now journeyed were 
bleak and barren. Beginning the descent we 
shortly arrived at the bank of the Rhe. Here 
several flocks of sheep were grazing. On 
our approach two huge mastifis flew towards 
us howling furiously. Tbe shepherd was not 
near, and Phurchung could not succeed 
in driving them off with stones. At each 
attempt they grew more furious, until at 
last the Lama fired his pistol and shot one of 
them. The other made off towards the shep- 
herd’s cot. In the evening we halted at a 
grassy bank about a mile above the town of 
Hago (u-go), the boundary between the pro- 
vinces of U and Tsang. Hago belongs to Lhasa, 
and contains about a hundred houses. There 
is a flour-mill at the north entrance of the 
town worked by the stream. In the plains 
around herds of yaks were grazing. The 
rain had now ceased, the clouds had dis- 
appeared, and we were in high spirits, although 
some rock in the distance, which seemed a 
likely hiding place for robbers, caused us some 
uneasiness. We refreshed ourselves with warm 
buttered tea, barley-flour and eggs; -and 
spreading our blankets on a carpet of grass, 
soon got over our fatigue. A little way off a 
party of Tibetans were encamped; they had 
their tents, and we had the heaven for our 
canopy. The evening was delightful, and one 
of our fellow-travellers, named Sangaling-pa, 
a fine, jolly fellow, full of jokes, proved him- 
self a most amusing companion. 

5th July.—We got up early, and mounting 
our ponies galloped through the Padong valley. 
Passing by the village of Ohuta-phurpa, which 
contains about 20 houses, we came to a bridge 
on &@ little stream, a feeder ofthe Rhe A 
slab of stone, about ten feet long, placed over 
the main channel, rests on piles of large boul- 


ders on either side, the approaches to the 


bridge being formed by pine branches. Near 
the bridge there are two moderate sized 
mendaugs, from the summits of which two 
ropes of yak-tail, adorned with inscribed 
flags of different colours, are made fast to 
the crest of the over-hanging hill. At mid- 
day we were overtaken by a shower of rain 
and wind; we galloped on and soon arrived 
at the village of Reh-se. This village has 
now lost its importance, the inhabitants have 
fallen into poverty, and the neighbouring 
temple at Thamar Tag-mar or red-cliff, on 
the left side of the river, is falling into ruin. 
The Rhe here divides into two branches, 
inclosing between them a wide and verdant 
plain, on which many hundred sheep and 
Si besides a number of yaks, were graz- 


ing. We alighted from our ponies in the 
middle of the plain and took the bearings of 
the nearest station. Here we enjoyed an 
excellent view of the Rhe monastery (Sri 
gyud-pai Gon-pa), a novel sight to me, which 
showed me for the first time what a Tibetan ~ 
monastery, was like. After arespite of an 
hour we started off, crossed the river, there 50 
yards troad, but about three to four feet deep. 
The Rke gonpa or monastery lies on the lower 
declivity of a rocky hill which runs north-east- 
ward fcr a distance of about half a mile. It 
has a picturesque appearance, and though old, 
it has rot lost its splendour. There are some 
800 moxks residing in it who follow the Tan- 
trik ccit. The Lama is a man of great . 
renown, believed to be able to control the fall 
of hail and snow. In the neighbourhood of 
the village is alarge town called Tamar, and 
containing about two hundred houses and 
several chaits. The northern avenues of the 
town are long and spacious, and when viewed 
from ‘a distance, add considerably to the 
effect. At four we began the ascent of the 
Nambu-dong-La, In the plains below hundreds~ 
of yaks were grazing; but snow was falling 
heavily in the pass, and we were driven to 
take shelter ina shepherd’s house, where we 
found three women and two men. They pro- 
vided us with beer, milk, and curds, and I 
took my seat near the spinning-wheel. The 
shepherd’s wife wore on a splendid head-gear 
studded with pearls, agate, and turquoises. 

The sncw had not ceased to fall ; but after 
a short rest, as there was still daylight, we 
started off. Our clothes and hats were soon 
covered with snow, but we did not get wet. 
At six we reached the summit of the pass. 
After crossing several torrents swollen by the 
rains, we -ooked out for a halting-place. First 
we tried a sheep-fold, but found it full of water 
and mud. We then spread our blankets on 
the boulders in the bed of the stream. The rain 
had ceased to fall, and we refreshed ourselves 
with copious draughts of buttered tea. Water 
boiled at 187°, indicating a height of 13,500 
feet. The night was excessively cold, chill _ 
blasts blowing and a biting frost all night. 
I was half frozen, my legs and hands getting 
thoroughly numbed. ; 

6th July.—Got up early in the morning and 
started without breakfast. The descent from 
the La was very steep, and we had to dis- 
mount from our ponies. We then passed 
through a rich extensive plain watered by 
two windirg streams on whose banks were 
patches of young barley. And now for the 
first time, after our long journey through bar- 
ren plains, ve found groves of trees growing 
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in every village. The country through which 
we were passing was fertile, well watered, 
and of an admirable climate. Bright and 
Sparkling streams replaced the muddy tor- 
rents which we had had to cross; and their 
banks, adorned with grass, flowers, and leafy 
trees, quite delightfully reminded me of Jong-ri. 
We passed through the villages of Luguri- 
jong and Rabden-ling. At the former place 
a hospitable Tibetan lady, called Lobdenputi, 
gave us excellent tea, beer, and barley flour. 
We met many caravans of yaks and donkeys, 
and at last reached the village of Lhajung, on a 
little stream called Targe-chu, or chutha-chu, 
‘the stream which works the flourmills.’ 
Here we put up for the night with other 
travellers. 

Vth July.—Rose early, mounted our ponies, 
and started off. We passed through a succes- 
sion of fields of barley, and met many Lamas 
and Gelongs (religious mendicants) who were 
going home for a holiday, dressed in their 
Many of them were rid- 
ing. We avoided them for fear of being asked 
questions. At seven we reached the brow 
of the hill Gya-la, overlooking the plain at 
the extremity of which Tashi-lhunpo Stands. 
The summit of this hill commands a beautiful 
view, said to be the finest in Central Tibet, 
To the west was the Narthang monastery, 
whose white walls and towers gleamed out 
from the dark blue hills amid which it stood. 
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Below us flowed the silvery Penam-nyang- 
chu, and far to the front rose the sncw-capped. 
crests of the Northern Himalayas. After 
crossing a short bend of the hill «2 descended 
to the plains. We now caught sight of the 
grand monastery of Tashi-lhun 30, the resi- 
dence of T'sang Panchen Rizpo-che, the 
sovereign Maha Pandit Guru of “sang. Tashi- 
lhuupo (mangala kuta or the ‘Mcuntain of 
glory’) presented a most supers view. It 
looked from a distance with gold-gilt roofs of 
it several mausoleums like a dazzling hill of 
polisted gold. Werode on, and presently ar- 
rived at Dele, the nearest villaze to Tashi- 
lhunpo. Dele contains over 300 houses, and its 
inhabitants are well-to-do. We breakfasted 
in the house of a lady named Yarngchan puti, 
who, with her husband, a fine, ally fellow, 
entertained us hospitably with capital barley 
and beer. We then exchanged pclite expres- 
sions with our host and hostess, and aftera 
cup of tea set off on our journey. On the road 
we met many Lamas and merchants riding on 
their ponies, and numerous yaks and fine 
donkeys. Riding fast we at lengt2 reached the 
gate of the Golden Monastery. Near the gate 
were gathered hundreds of yaks -vith supplies 
for the city ; while pilgrims, Lamas, Gelongs, 
aud men and women of every degrees, formed 
an endless procession around the chaityas and 
shrines. We had at last reachel tie goal of 
our long and perilous journey. 
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at different times and in different places. 
The aims of Indian art, as of Indian cul- 
ture in general, have changed less than 
the aims of art elsewhere, a fact not so much 
due to the supposed conservatism of India, as 
to the fact that Indian civilization and cul- 
ture are founded upon a rock. As in two 
previous papers I have discussed the present 
state of Indian art, it seems to me important 
now to enquire what has been this consistent 
aim of Indian art in the past, and of what 
importance it is that the same aim should 
still be before the Indian artist, and of what 
value-art of any kind is to India to-day. 
Some-one, it may have been Sir George 
Birdwood, has said that,-— 


TY: aims of art have been very various 


“Antiquity from its being nearer ~ban we are to 
the divine origin of things, was ever minéful to sym- 
bolize in its sublime art the truth of zie conviction 
that the green circle of the earth amd the shining 
frame of the out-stretched heavens arm but the mar- 
yellous intertexture of the veil dividing between the 
world we see, and the unseen and unseeable world 
beyond. This is the reason of the vitaliszy, the dig- 
nity, and the power of giving contentment possessed 
by the arts of the world of antiquity, vith which the 
arts of the modern world of the West wiil never be 
inglued until they also becomé animated by the spirit 
of the pristine faith of every historic race in the 
old world.” . 

This is a statement of the truth of which 
every student of Indian art must ke convinced. 
We nowhere find art for art’s sak2, but every- 
where art for the sake of men and of god3 
Indian art like every other aspect of Indign 
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culture is informed ‘with religious ideas; it 
has sought always first the kingdom of God 
end His righteousness,—and in my view, all 
else has been added to it. The study of Asia- 
tic art is yet inits infancy; in the meanwhile 
it is necessary for us to speak with the 
courage of our convictions and say without 
hesitation what we really believe, that’ the 
artistic achievement of India at various times, 
has been as great as any that the world has 
seon. The most unprofitable use of art which 
we can make is to quarrel over the relative 
superiority of its several achievements ; and 
vet we must hold some view as to their value 
and perhaps we shall not be altogether wrong 
ir. making public what we think, at a time 
when, in India at least, the deeper significance 
of art is almost forgotten. It is always easy 
to point out deficiencies, and to discover what 
amanor a nation has not accomplished; but 
‘t is not a profitable pursuit, and we shall 
‘ind ourselves doing better by considering 
what has been the accomplishment of Indian 
art, and what were its aims. These aims 
were often enough quite contrary in their 
trend, to the criticisms levelled against the 
resulting productions. What itis important 
to see, then, is that Indian art, just as much 
as Greek or Gothic, must be considered for 
its own sake, as an end in itself, and not 
merely as a foil or set off to these. 

When we first meet with Indian art in per- 
manent form, in the buildings of Asoka, and 
particularly at Bharhut, its special charac- 
teristic is already well-marked. This cha- 
vacteristic is its Idealism. This it shared, of 
course, with the early Asiatic and Bgyptian 
art that preceded it; but it alone has remained 
true to one ideal since, and carried that ideal 
further than any others. Before the building 
of the Bharhut rails, the aims of Greek art 
had already sunk from idealism to naturalism: 
and with the exception of 13th century West- 
ern European sculpture and id4th and early 
15th century Italian painting, there has been 
no great idealistic schoolin the West at any 
later time. How long ago the idealism of 
Indian art was self-conscious we do not know; 
so little have Indians valued or studied the 
wonderful colection of works on art known 
collectively as the Silpa Sastra, that we do 
not even know when the canons of proportiqn 
and design were formulated. It must have 
been long ago, before the Muhammadan inva- 
sions, and before the growth of a feeling of 
antagonism between Hinduism and Southern 
Buddhism ; the canon may have been trans- 

itted orally before it was committed to writ- 
ing ; and idealism must have been a conscious 
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aim long before the canon, in which its methods 
are defined and established, was laid down 
at all. 
We shall understand the idealism of Indian 
art as well from a study of the Bharhut 
sculptures as in any other way. Consider the 
trees particularly [see plate A]. There are 
two ways of seeing a tree; at a first glance, 
or in a photograph, or an impressionist sketch, 
it strikes us as an irregular growth of branches 
and leaves, producing a confused effect of 
light and shade. We soon learn to distinguish 
one kind of tree from another. But as we 
consider more deeply a number of trees. of 
different kinds, we realise that each has, as 
it were, a law of its being; its leaves have a 
certain form, with a certain range of variation, 
its branches a certain manner of growth, its 
flowers a particular symmetry; each actuat 
tree seems to be an incarnation or embodi- 
ment of some more perfect and rhythmical 
idea of the tree. This idea it is the artist’s 
business as the prophet and seer to reveal to 
others. In this way the work of the artist 
and of the scientist are reconciled‘in a com- 
mon aim: each is endeavouring to recognize 
the one in the many, to formulate natural laws, 
always a master passion of the Indian mind. 
All lotus flowers are resumed in the eight or 
sixteen petaled forms of Indian art. Just so 
in Western medizval art all roses are-resum- 
ed in the Tudor rose; the ‘Tudor rose’ is as 
much a ‘natural law’ as the ‘law of gravity.’ 
“It ° explains’ all roses just as much (and just 
as Jittle) as the law of gravity explains the 


i 


fall of an ‘apple and the flow of a river.” Such, 


laws once discovered, are discovered for good, 
and this explains the permanence of so many 


of the decorative motifs of Indian art; they, 


could only change in the direction of natural- 
ism, and that woulg be again to clothe them 
in the accidental and unessential, from which 
art has separated them in its ideal world. 

The ideal treatment of the human figure is a 
greater thing. The human ideal is infinitely 
complex, whether we regard man as made it 
the image of God, or as an incarnation of part 
of God himself. The ideal form, say of a lotus, 
isa thought in the mind of Isvara; the ideal man 
is part of Isvara himself. Indian figure sculp- 
ture, while, of course, unable to cope with the 
expression of the infinite in finite terms, has 


yet endeavoured to express more than the mere 


human idea;in other words, since it could 
not express the whole, it has depicted neither 
God (the Unconditioned) nor man (the very 
limited), but gods, who to flnite man represent 
comprehensible aspects of an infinite whole. 
Brahma is not represented; but the personal 
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gods, even the highest, may be symbolized 
in art, according to the capacity of those that 
worship them. For simple mena god not too 
faraway was meet, one ‘easy to reach,’ such 
as Ganesha; others can make the effort re- 
quisite to reach even Nataraja; and there 
are some who set the heart upon the uncon- 
ditioned only, who cannot in any wise be 
represented. In one senseit may be said that 
the ideal of Indian sculpture was thus the re- 
presentation of the ‘superman,’ in the Indian 
view nothing else than God. It is natural 
that such ideals should have reacted on work 
of less exalted aim and that we should find 
the same great-qualities in the early statues 
even when mere kings and men were the 
subjects. 

Thus whether in decorative or substantive 
art, the consistent Indian aim has been to 
represent the Ideal, to express in the language 
of form and colour the logos or Idea underly- 
ing phenomenal appearance. 

The aim of the trained scientific or artistic 
imagination is to conceive (cou-cipio to take 
hold of) or invent (i#-venio to light upon) some 
unifying truth otherwise unsuspected. The 
fact already exists; the creative genius dis- 
covers it. The theory of evolution, or of 
electrons, or atoms;* the rapid discovery by 
a mathematical genius of the answer to an 
abstruse calculation; the conception that 
flashes into the artist’s mind, all these re- 
present some true vision of the Idea under- 
lying phenomenal experiences, Ideal art is 
thus rather a spiritual discovery, than a 
creation. . 

The mere imitation of nature is not attempt- 
ed, because not desired. The revelation of 
the idea underlying each sensuous appearance 
has more concerned the Indian artist, than 
has the appearance itself. He embodies the 
vision arrived at by inward contemplation, in 
the language of art, which is based on natural 
forms. It is from natural form that he must 
learn the grammar of his speech; the thing 
which he has to say must come from within. 
How long ago this point of view was conscious- 
ly assumed by Indian art, we can hardly say; 
perhaps when the whole idealistic philosophy 

©The atomic or any other theory need not represent objective fact ; 
but may nevertheless stand for a fact, incarnate in words, more real 
than any particular example of a reaction between two elements, be- 


cause it represents a part of what is not accidental or transitory in 
any particular relation of elements. 


+ Sometimes the canon itself is meant more to stimulate this vision, 
than to define the manner of its presentation. “The image (of 
Buddha) must exemplify a person with an unfettered, quiescent, and 
absolutely pure mind” (Sariputra); or again “ The neigh of a horse is 
like the sound of a storm, his eyes like the lotus, he is swift as 
the wind, as stately as a lion, and his gait is the gait of a dancer” 
(Rupavaliya). 


sid 


grew into shape; or it may be as cld as Egypt 
In later times, it is clearly exvreused in the 
words of Shukracharya, quoted by A.N. Tagore 
on p. 392 of the first volume of tkis jrurnal: 

“The artist should attain to the imagas of gods br 
means of spiritual contemplation only. This spiritua 
vision is the best and truest standard for him.t He 
should depend upon it, and not, indeec, upon the 
visible objects perceived by external ceases. 

“Tt is always commendable for the artist to draw 
the images of gods. To make humana figures is bad 
and even unholy.{ It is far better to present the 
figure of a god though it is not berutifal, than tc 
reproduce a remarkably handsome human iigure.” § 

The doctrine of idealism is here stated with 
uncompromising sternness by the zreat sage, 
in relation to the kind of art which is general- 
ly called ‘fine’ or ‘high. It woulc not be 
reasonable to expect that all art siould be 
produced at this high tension. The simple 
expression of man’s joy in hancisraft, of bis 
humour, his fear, or his desire, are motifs 
sufficient to inspire the lesser art which should 
be a part of, and should humaniza, cvery as- 
pect of daily life. What does matter, is the 
aim of the highest art, for all art is really one 
whole, and the less conscious aim cf the lesser 
sort of art willbe the same as taat of the 
greater. Aud we find that in India this is so; 
the. same idealism pervades it all, is as con- 
spicuous in 18th century Sinhalese art, (repre- 
senting Indian art reduced to tae level of a 
great and beautiful scheme of peasan: decora- 
tion), as itis in Marly Indian, A;antayan, or 
16th century Dravidian. It is this facs which 
gives so much dignity and value to the lesser 
arts of India, and separates them so entirely 
in spirit from the ‘pagan’ art of tae Western 
renaissance, or the merely imitasive decora- 
tive art of modern Hurope. 

We have seen one religious view of art. 
The relation between art and rel'gion is a 
matter of eternal interest. Ths whole of 
Indian life is so based on theocratic ideals 
that it is not surprising that art should also 
be. India is wont to express the eternal and 
inexpressible in terms of sensucus beauty. 
The love of man for woman and for nature, 
symbolize the love of man for Gad. The re- 
cognition of the unity of all life leads the 

+ Meaning that portraiture is a lesser aim than tie renresentation 
of ideal forms. Jn tetms of European art, if woud save been a 
sin for Giotto or Botticelli, who could, give to the world an ideal 
ed&ception of the Madonna, to have been content to aoztray obviously 
earthly persons posing as the Madonna, as was done generally in the 
sixteenth century, when art had passed from spiritualitr tcnaturaliem. 
So also, Millais’ later work, has a lower aim than hie earlier. In the 
same way, the work of Ravi Varma, representing mere men, posing 
as gods and heroes, transcripts of living models, is ‘uakoly’ compared. 
with the ideal pictures of Tagore. 

§ The very antithesis of the Puritan attitude, whica is opposed to 


all art but especially to that of the imager who attemp7s to represent 
divinity. 
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~tist to depict the beauty and. the wonder 
o: it; the knowledge that all diversity is a 
manifestation of but one reality, leads him 


ever to seek the ideal and avoid the transitory ~ 


and accidental. Indian religion as a whole 
has accepted art as it has accepted life in its 
entirety, yet with open eyes. 

“Any Indian man or woman will worship at the 
fzet of some inspired wayfarer who tells thom that 
tere can be no image of God, that the world itself is 
a limitation and go straightway, as the natural conse- 
cuence, to pour water on the head of the Siva-lingam ” 
(Okakura, Ideals of the Hast). 

There is another religious attitude towards 
art, that of the ascetic or sannyasi. It is illus- 
trated by the Buddhist monk Chitta Guta who 
welt asa recluse in a certain cave for 60 
years without ever raising his eyes so far as 
20 observe that the roof was beautifully paint- 
ad, nor was he aware of the yearly flowering 
of a great na-tree before his cave, except by 
seeing the pollen fallen on the ground. He 
was following the instruction of the Dhammika 
Sutta, “ Form, sound, taste, smell, touch, these 
intoxicate beings ; cut off the yearning which 
is inherent in them.” 


It is thought by many Hindus and Buddhists 
a8 it has been by many Christians, that rapid 
spiritual progress is compatible only with an 
ascetic life. The goalis salvation from the 
round of repeated individual existence and the 
realisation of man’s one-ness with the uncon- 
ditioned. Before sucha goalis reached even 
the highest intellectual attachments must be 
relinquished ; art, like all else in time and 
space, must go. This attitude is quite logical 
in the case of one who believes that rapid 
spiritual progress can thus only be made, and 
who is in haste. But it is admitted that 
spiritual progress can be made in other ways, 
and perhaps not much less quickly, for example, 
by the performance of right action without 
attachment to the fruit. And for those who 
tread such paths, art is a means and an aid to 
spiritual progress ; but it is important that it 
should be so used, and not as a hindrance. 
And so like everything else, it has been made 
apart of religion; the ‘pagan’ sense of all 
life as a sacrament survives still, and explains 
how the Indian is able to regard all things as 
a part of his religion, including the love of 
woman, 


The ascetic path has never been intended 
for all men, and all occasions. The citizen or 
* householder’ is first, as without him the race 
would not continue and the purpose of the 
cosmos would fail. Art is of the first import- 
ance, as the form of culture which most easily 
humanises his toiland spiritualizes his ideas. 


THE MODERN REVIZW 


There is a third religious attitude to art, 
however, based on a confusion of the two al- 
ready mentioned ; that is puritanism. This 
wish to impose the ascetic ideal of renuncia- 
tion upon the citizen appears to be founded 
ona confusion of ideas, The citizen should 
indeed be restrained ; but the very essence 
of his method is that he should learn restraint 
or temperance by life, not by the rejection of 
life. The ascetic ideal is right for those to 
whom it appeals, (except when itis really a 
form of selfishness) ; the citizen’s ideal is for 
the many, and itis important that the two 
paths should not be confused. 

So long as man is related to the world of 
phenomenal appearance, whether real or not, 
art cf some kind is the necessary means of 
spiritcalizing that relation. This applies as 
much to the ornament of utilitarian objects 
and te architecture, as to the purely substan- 
tive and ideal art which definitely aims at 
the revelation of the divine. I have more 
than once heard it said by ‘ practical’ men 
that art, asit used to be practised in India, 
was a waste of time. The organized guilds 
of royal craftsmen were disbanded when a 
Westarn ruler came ; and too often the ruler 
of a native state to-day, guided by a mistaken 
notion of the practical, has also dismissed the 
royal craftsmen and musicians. How w-prac- 
tical such an attitude can be, I have suggested 
in an earlier article. It is based on a mis_ 
taken view of the purpose and power of art. 

There is a view of art, which if true, woul 
go far to justify the statement that art is % 
waste of time. Thisis the modern wester® 
view, now much accepted in India, that th® 
only purpose of art is to please, its only goal 
the representation of beauty. The subject 
is immaterial, and need not even be compre- 
hensible, much less edifying, if only it be 
considered beautiful. Well, if art be only 
such a tickling of the senses, a pastime like 
billiards or horse-racing, then it is true that 
we in India, upon whom lies so heavy a bur- 
den of work to-day, ought not to waste our 
time on art. But remember that all art is 
one ; if pure pleasure be the aim of any art, 
it is of all; if any be waste of time, all are 
the same. If you will not allow the carpenter 
to ornament the door-jambs of your house, 
neither should you allow the poet to write 
for you or the singer tosing. Not so did men 
so practical and so devoutas Akbar and Asoka 
regard the matter; not so shall we, if we 
are wise. The imagination in man, scientific 
and artistic, is the quality -which most indi- 
cates his real evolution from a lower state. If 
we banish from our house the carven timber 
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and from our bodies beautiful adornment, 
save it be from’ the strictly ascetic point of 
view, we become no better than the beasts 
who live in dens.* Allart isa very essential 
part of culture, an integral and inseparable 
part of any noble ‘civilization.’ The orna- 
ment added lightly by the craftsman to an 
everyday utensil, is at once the humanization 
of his labour, and the witness that man does 
not live by bread alone. These are the great 
meaning that art has for all of us, and fools 
we are if any ideal of ‘ utility’ should blind 
us to it. 

Let us pass toa consideration of tradition 
and convention in Indian art. Some would 
have it that in them we see the foes of art, 
and the time has come for Indian art to free 
itself. But was any noble art free from the 
help, as I call it, of tradition and convention ? 

Says Prof. Gardner,— 

“ At all times, in the history of Greek art, scluptor 
and painter succeed in nothing better than slight 
variations on a given theme, by which they manage, 
without once breaking with tradition, (to cast) it in 
ever fresh forms of beauty.”} 


Moris calls it 

“That wonderful, almost miraculous accumulation of 
the skill of ages, which men find themselves partakers 
in without effort on their part.” 

Take in illustration of tradition, the images, 
Hindu or Buddhist, Strict rules are laid 
down inthe Silpa Sastras as to the propor- 


_tion of the figures, the attributes to be asso- 


ciated with them, and the pose of body and 
limbs. Here is a specimen from the canon— 


“These are the marks of Siva, a glorious visage, 
three-eyed, a bow and arrow, a garland of serpents, 
ear-rings, a rosary, four hands, a trisula,a noose, a 
deer, hands pointed up and down, a garment of tiger 
skin, his vehicle a Bull of the hue of the chank” 
(Rupavaliya). 


The written tradition, perhaps at one time 
only orally transmitted, is thus only a 


®“Tfwe are to be excused for rejecting the arts, it must be not 
because we are contented to be less than men, but because we long 
to be more than men” (William Morris). My experience has been 
that those who regard artas éuperfluous, are not often of those who 
long to be more than men, but are of those whose ideal is one of pure- 
ly material prosperity. “ Industry without art is brutality. ” 


+ Grammar of Greek Art, 1905, p. 191. 


+For example, the satsatiya, or seven great weeks in the life of 
Buddha are thus summarised in the ‘Dipavamsa,’ I, 29,—“The 
throne, the Animisa (sanctuary), the cloisters, the gem-court, the 
Ajapata (tree), and the Mucalinda (tree) together with the Khirapala 
(grove) asthe seventh.” The reciter had to fill in the details of the 
story aud make it live, from the traditional knowledge outside this 
mere mnemonic, 


§ Nataraja, the ‘Dancing Lord’ is a great and wonderful con- 
ception. The legend is givenin the Koyil Puranam. It is briefly 
as follows :—Ten thousand rishis endeavoured to destroy Sivas, who 
appeared amongst them in disguise. A fierce tiger was created in 
sacrificial fires, and rushed upon Him, but smiling gently He seized 
it with His sacred hands, and with the nail of Hislittle finger ripped 
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mnemonic or memory verse, exict:y corres- 
ponding to the mnemonic verses of early 
Indian literature.t In both cases the artist 
had also a living and fuller traciticn, handed 
down in the schools from generation to gene- 
ration, enabling him to fill out the meagre 
details of the written canon. There was 
room also for the expression of his individual 
genius. 

Another example will explain the position 
better still. In figure 1, I have reproduced 





Fig. 1. Nataraja ; from an old sketch-book from Tanjore (reduced). 


from a Tamil artist’s note-bool. about a cer- 
tury old,a sketch of Nataraja, § another form 
assumed by Siva. This sketch =mbodies thea 
bare details given in the canon (wich in ths 
case I am unable to quote) <agether with 
the traditional interpretation: it represents 


off its skin, and wrapped it round Himself as < «oft silken garment .. 
Undiscouraged by failure they renewed their cffermge, from out of 
which came a monstrous serpent, which He seized and wreatl ad 
about His neck, where itever hangs; and tesn vegan His mys i 
dance. And now came forth the last monscr in the shapec 2 
black dwarf, hideous and malignant......Upor him the God pres 21 
the tip of His sacred foot, and broke the crestire’s back, so that ha 
writhed on the ground ; and thus, with His las: foe prostrate, S12 
resumed the dance of which all the gods vcre witnesses” (Peoe, 
‘ Tiruvacagam ’, p. lxiii), Am interpretation o che legend says t_ct 
He subdues and wraps about Himasa garment, the tiger fury cf 
human passion; the guile and malige of mumkind He wears a4 
necklace, and beneath His feet is for ever crusted the embodiment cf 
evil. The figure also symbolizes in terms of te marvellous contol 
and rhythm of Indian dancing, the effortless ese with which the Ccd 
in His grace supports the cosmos. Itis but zinyto Him. The ve 
acts of creation, destruction, preservation, em-odiment and graciva 
release, are His ceaseless mystic dance. Arcund His head appara 
a glory, He dances within a ring of flam-.. of light. In saced 
Tillai shall the dance be finally revealed ; and ‘Jai is the very certra 
of the Universe ; that is, His dance is within tke cosmos and the so_L 
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very fairly just that amount of guidance 
which tradition hands on for the behoof of 
each succeeding generation of imagers. Con- 
trast with this the picture shown in the plate 
B, which is from a bronze of the same subject 
to be seen in the Madras museum ;* it may be 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, or 
earlier, To praise this magnificent work 
would be superfluous. It shows whata tra- 
dition can mean when interpreted by genius. 


_take another case. The traditional re- 
presentation of the seated Buddha is too well 
known to need description ora reference to 
the canon. Itis quite typical of the cases 
in which tradition and cenvention are sup- 
posed to fetter artistic imagination. But in 
the plate O,I reproduce a Javanese figure of 
a Dhyani Buddha, t which shows that this 
simple conception can be made the vehicle 
of all the beauty and emotion and repose that 
can be expressed atall,in the language of 
art. This One, with “an unfettered, quies- 
cert, and absolutely pure mind,” is a concep- 
tion belonging to all time, a vessel into which 
the genius of the greatest artist we can 
imagine can be poured without fear of over- 
flowing. The tradition is the means of ex- 
pression of each succeeding generation of 
artists. 

We have seen the tradition as enabling the 
greatest artist to say, in a language under- 
standed of the people, all that art can say. 
This element in the power of traditional art 
must not be forgotten,—it enables the artist 
to speak directly to the heart without the 
necessity for explanation, which reduces the 
value of more individualistic art ; at the same 
time the tradition does not hinder, but rather 
helps, the artist to express the deepest that 
is in him individually. 

What was the relation of the tradition to 
inferior workmen, the majority for whom art 
is bet a craft? It gave them a conception so 
defired, as to avoid all danger of the great 
and sacred subjects being treated absurdly 
or irreverently. Hlow well this aim was 
attained, is shown by the vulgarity and stu- 
pidity that do appear in Indian art, whenever 
the tradition is rudely and contemptuously 
broken with. But the tradition while it exist- 

® Tha photograph was taken for me, in Madras, by the kindness 
of Mr. Edgar Thurston, Direcfor of the Museum. For tho othey 


hotogzaph I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. 2. B. Havell, 
Bunemnet of the Caleutta School of Art. 

{ Dkpani Buddha. The earthly mortal Buddha is sometimes 
regarded as merely a projection or partial incarnation of a pure and 
glorious being existent on a finer, ideal plain. A statue of Dhyani 
Buddhs stands for this pure being, not merely for the mar as he 
appeared on earth. 2 

The idea corresponds to the Hindu conception of partial incarng- 
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ed, saved the vulgar or stupid man from his 
own folly, and made it possible for him to 
work acceptably, within its limits. 


So much for the meaning of the tradition 
as it is, perhaps [ should say, as it was, 
for it is scarcely alive to-day. I hear it 
said that it is dead, and that even were 
it not, there are new things to say, new 
hopes and fears and loves to be expressed s. 
all art is not un fait accompli, there is 
more to be done than merely to copy and 
copy; the future is infinite and cannot be 
limited by the ‘conventions of the past. And 
this is nothing but the truth. But the fault 
lies not in the inherent nature of the tradi- 
tion, much rather in the very fact that it is 
no longer alive and developing, no longer 
enriched by the continual addition of new 
motifs and new synthesis of feeling. Artis. 
a language, and will be a dead language it no 
‘Change ih it be permitted, if it is not to be 
the medium of expression of new ideas and 
new thoughts, it will lose relativity to na- 
tional life. “But like the spoken language, 
it can only change nobly, in response to an 
impulse from within, the irresistible demand 
for words in which to communicate the new 
conceptions. I think no one will claim that 

he recent change in the aims and methods 
of Indian art, or the rejection of tradition 
are an expression of any new thing which the 
heart of India is endeavouring to express at 
this very time. Much rather are they the 
parrot repetition of much that has elsewhere 
been repeated unto wearihess already.t 
When a living Indian culture arises out of 
the wreck of the past and the struggle of 
the present, a new tradition will be born, 
and the new thoughts will find expression 
in the language of form and colour no less 
than in the language of words and rhythm. 
The people to whom the great conceptions 
came long ago are still the Indian people, 
and when life is strong in them again, strong 
also will be their art. It may well be that 
the fruit of a deeper national life, a wider 
culture, a greater knowledge and a pro- 
founder love, will be an art greater than 
any of the past. It may be that tradition as 
known to us will pale before the greatness of 


tion. We are also reminded of Myers’ theory of personality, with its 
‘threshold of consciousness’, dividing the greater part not function- 
ing on the material plane, from the lesser which does so function. 


{“That virtue of originalicy that men so strain after is not new- 
ness (as they vainly think), it is only genuineness; it all depends on 
this single glorious faculty of getting to the spring of things and 
working out from that ; it is the coolness, and clearness and delicious- 
ness of water fresh from the fountain-head, opposed to the thick, hot, 
unrefreshing drainage from other men’s meadows” (Ruskin, ‘ Modern 
Painters’). 
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NATARAJTA. 


From bronze in Madras Museum. 
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SHIVAJI LETTERS 


the new expression, as the moon pales before 
arising sun. But this can only happen as a 
growth anda development, not by a sudden 
rejection of the past. The aims of the Indian 
art are not forone time only, the synthesis of 
Indian thought is one whole composed equally 
of present, past and future, We stand in rela- 
tion to both; the past has made us what we 
are, the future we ourselves are moulding; 
our duty to the future is to enrich, not to 
destroy the past. The aim and the method 
are eternal, the formula and the vision must 
change and widen. The future is to be greater 
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than the past; not contemptuovs cf it, but 
its inevitable product, an integra part of it. 
The message of the old tradition to che new, 
may be given in the words of a g7za* idealist 
of the present :— 
“Singing not our songs, sing thou never, bettor. 
Thinking not our thoughts, think thor bo.der, truer, 
Dream thou not ow dreams, but drean thou as we 
dreamt, 


Let not ow dreams die.” 


ANANDA K, COOMLRASWAMY, 
Broad Cainpden, 
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SHIVAJI LETTERS 


(From the Persian.) 


I.—Religious Toleration. 
Shivaji to Aurangzib, 


(Written by Nil Prabhu Munshi.) 


The firm and constant well-wisher Shivaji, 
after rendering thanks for the favours of God 
and the graces of the Emperor, which are 
clearer than the Sun, begs to inform your 
Majesty that, although this well-wisher was 
led by Fate to come away from your august 
presence without taking leave, yet he is ready 
to perform, as far as is proper and possible, all 
that service and gratitude demand (of him). 

My excellent services and devotion to the 
good of the state are well-known to the prin- 
ces, khans, amirs, Rajahs, and Rais of India, 
to the rulers of Persia, Central Asia, Turkey, 
and Syria, to the dwellers of the seven climes 
(of the world), and to travellers by land and 
sea; and probably their light has flashed even 
on your Majesty’s spacious mind. So, with a 
view to rendering good service and (earning) 
the favours of your Majesty, I beg to submit: 
the following few words in a spirit of devotion 
to the public welfare :— 

It has recently come to my ears that on the 
ground of the war with me having exhausted 
your wealth and emptied the Imperial trea- 
sury, your Majesty has ordered that money 
in the form of jazia (poll-tax) should be 
collected from the Hindus and your Imperial 
needs supplied (with it). May it please your 
Majesty,—that architect of the edifice of 
empire, the Hmperor Akbar, reigned in full 
power for 52 years; he adopted the fair policy 
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of perfect peace (sulh-i-kul) «itu all the 
diverse sects, such as* Christicns and Jews 
Muslims, and Daud’s sect, spir.cuclists anc 
orthodox believers, materialists anc atheists 

Brahmans and Jains; the desire of his libeza’ 
heart was to cherish and pratecs all the 
people; so he became famous uxler the title 
of “the world’s preceptor” ‘Jagat-guirw) 

Then his Majesty the Hmperor Nuruddiz 
Jahangir for 22 years spread his graciou 

shadow on the head of the world c=d its people, 
set his heart on his friends ama his hand tw 
his work, and so prospered. D=xz. the Em- 
peror Shah Jahan for 32 years cezt tis blesse. 
shadow on the head of the worlc anc gatheze 1 
the fruit of eternal life,—which means good 
ness and fair fame,—as the resu zo his happ~ 
time. 

Verses: 

He who lives with a good name gain cyerlieans 

wen 

Because, after his death, the meitior of his goct 

deeds keeps his name alivz. 

Through the blessedness of this noble sp:ri., 
wherever he bent the eye of hit argust wiei 
Victory and Success advanced to welcons 
him on the way. In his reign menv kingdorrs 
and forts were conquered. The =plendour ar] 
power of these emperors ce be (easil:) 
guessed from the fact’ that the Empercr 
Alamgir (= Aurangzib) fails in (merely) follov- 
ing their system. They, too, hed the power 

*The Calcutta MS. reads, ‘Isawi, Musawi Munammadi, Dari, 
Haikia (?Khalagia), Malakia, Daharia, ‘ Ansar's &¢ The Loncou 


MS. has, ‘isawi, Daudi, Mahmudi, Falakia, if-lakia, de. ‘ Ansacia 
has been wrongly read by Rouse and others as -ecsren, i.e, Christin, 
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c! levying jazia, but they did not admit bigot- 
rv into their hearts, as they considered all 
the men, high and low, created by God as 
examples of all creeds and temperaments. 
Their kindness and benevolence remain as 
their memorial on the page of time, so that 
prayer for and praise of these pure-hearted 
oues will be seated for ever in the hearts and 
tcngues of all men, great and small. Pros- 
perity is the fruit of one’s intentions; there-~ 
fore their wealth and fortune continued to 
increase, as God’s creatures lay in the cradle 
oi peace and safety, and the works they took 
in hand went on (smoothly). 

But in your Majesty’s reign many of the 
forts and provinces have gone out of your 
possession, and the rest will soon do so, be- 
cause there will be no slackness on my part in 
ruining and devastating them. The peasantry 
ars downtrodden, the produce of every mahal 
has declined: in the place of one lakh, only 
one thousand and in the place of a thousand 
only ten (rupees) can be collected, and that 
tco with difficulty. When Poverty and Beg- 
gary have made their homes in the palaces of 
the Emperor and the princes, the condition of 
the amirs and mansabdars (=grandees and 
of€cers) can be easily guessed. It is a reign 

» 30 which the army is in tumult, the merchants 
complain, the Muslims cry, the Hindus are 
being grilled; most men lack bread for supper 
and every day inflame their own cheeks by slap- 
ping them (in anguish). How can royal gene- 
rosity permit you to add the hardship of jazia 
to this grievous state of things? It will be. 
preclaimed from east to west and recorded 
in history that the Emperor of India, envying 
the bowl of beggars, takes jazia from Brah- 
yaens, Jain monks, Yogis, Sanyasis, Bairagis, 
pacpers, beggars, ruined wretches, and the 
famished (kangals),—that his valour is shown 
against the wallets of beggars,—that he dashes 
down the name and honour of the Timuris! 

Well, your Majesty! if you believe in the 
true Heavenly Book and Word of God (i.e., 
the Quran), you will find there Rabb-ul-ala- 
“mis (=the God of all men) and not Rabb-ul- 
musalmin (=the God of the Muhammadans 
only). Verily Islam and Hinduism are con- 
trasted terms (lafz-i-mugqabil), used by the 
Divine Painter to blend his colours and pro- 
dice harmony (of effect through variety). 

®The above follows the Culeutta MS. The London MS. giv® 
a variunt here:--In policy, too, it is wrong and objectionable. In 
respect of justice and equity the levying of jazia is a practice showing 
ingratitude (to God). In the past Sultan Ahmad of Guzerat left the 
highway of truth, cast his soul into the jungle of such a foolish plan, 
and was extirpated and cut to pieces at Barudha. 


In these modern times (too) it is not becoming and noble to be 
involved in this (sinful act). 
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Where there isa mosque they sound the call 
(to prayer) in his remembrance ; where there 
is atemple the bell is rung in love of Him 
(only). To show bigotry to the creed and 
practice of any one is (like) altering a word in 
the Holy Book; to draw lines on a picture 
is to find fault with the Painter. 


Verses: 
Lay not thy hand in disapproval on anything that 
you see, be it good, be it bad, 
To call the handiwork faulty is to find fault with 
the Craftsman, 


In (strict) justice jazia is not at all lawful. 
In policy, too, * it can be right if only a beau- 
tiful woman wearing gold ornaments can pass 
from one country to another without fear or 
danger, (But) in these days even the cities 
are being plundered, what of the country? 
Not to speak of justice, this imposition of jazia 
is an innovation in India and unsuitable. 


If you imagine piety to consist in oppress~ 
ing men and terrorising the Hindus, you ought 
(first) to levy jazia from Rajah Raj Singh fT 
(of Udaipur), who is the chief of the Hindus. 
It will not then be so very difficult to collect 
it from me, as I am ready at your service, But 
to do hurt to ants and flies is far from valour 
and heroism. 


I wonder at the (strange) fidelity of your 
officers that they neglect to tell you the true 
state of things, but cover a blazing fire with 
straw! May the Sun of your royalty continue 
to shine above the horizon of greatness ! 


(Jazia.—A poll-tax was imposed on Non-Muhammad- 
ans, according to a passage of the Quran, in which 
Muhammad ordered his followers to convert all other 
sects (zimmi) to Islam, and “in case of their refusal, 
to strike them with awe till they paid compensation 
(jazia) from the hand.” Akbar abolished it in India. 
But a century afterwards Aurangzib, “wishing to 
spread the law of Islam and to overthrow the practices 
of the infidels, issued orders to the chief revenue 
officers that jazia should be collected from the non- 
Muslims (zimmis) of the capital and the provinces, 
with effect from 2nd April, 1679.” (Masir-i-Alamgiri, 
p. 174.) Huropean historians have regarded 1671 as the 
year of the re-imposition of jazia, through a wrong 
interpretation of Khafi Khan’s history. Khafi Khan 
says that as he could not get accurate dates, he has 
lumped together in one chapter all the incidents that 
happened from the 12th to the 21st year of Aurangzib’s 
reign (1669-1679), without any chronological order. 
His account of jazia occurs after some events of 1671 


Verses: 

The blazing fire does not do such havoc to the rye 

As the sighs of the oppressed do (to the oppressor). 
From every point of view it is most advisable and politic to parge 
your heart of the filth of bigotry and to look graciously on the unhap- 
py men who are your subjects. 

t Caleutta MS. reads Rajah Ram Singh, (1.e., of Jaipur); London 

MS. gives Rah Rajah Singh. 


a 
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(Muntakhab-ul-Labab, ti. 255), but this fact is no indica- 
tion of its date. 

Who wrote the above letter? The London MS. as- 
eribes its authorship to Shivaji, the Caleutta MS. to 
Sambhaji, and Tod to Maharana Raj Singh. Now as 
the tax is spoken of as recently imposed and the 
Emperor’s war with the writer as a thing of some 
duration, we can safely leave out Sambhaji. Then, at 
the end of it the writer defies Aurangzib to levy the 
tax from “the chief of the Hindus”; .this person 
could not have been Rajah Ram Singh of Jaipur, first 
because the Hindus know of no prince of nobler birth 
than the Maharana of Udaipur, descendant of Rama, 
and secondly because the House of Jaipur has ever 
been loyal to the paramount power and would not have 
disobeyed an Imperial mandate to pay jazia. On the 
other hand, Aurangzib in making peace with the Maha- 
rana tacitly agreed to exempt his country from jazia 
(Orme’s Fragments, p. 165). Henee the conclusion of 
the letter is really a taunt flung at Aurangzib. The 
writer was, therefore, somebody other than Raj Singh, 
i.e, he must have been Shivaji. 

The internal evidence, too, is very strong in favour 
of a dreaded ravager of Mughal territory and a ruler 
of universal toleration, such as Shivaji undoubtedly 
was, 

Very incorrect renderings of this letter having 
been hitherto issued, I have considered it necessary 
to place before the reader a literal translation after . 
settling the Persian text by a collation of two MSS., 
one belonging to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta and , 
the other to the Royal Asiatic Society of London. The 
style could have been greatly improved if I had 
taken liberties with the original. The date of the 
letter was evidently the close of the year 1679 A. D.] 


II.—Chauth from Surat, 
Letter of Pratap Rao Gujar, Scnapati of Shivajl, 


Know all ye officers, qantungoes, desais, 
merchants, mahajans, brokers, captains of the 
English, French and Dutch, and the general 
public of the port of Surat, living between 
fear and hope,—— a 

That at this time the Maharajah (Shivaji) 
has ordered a true estimate to be made of the 
annual custom duties on goods and merchandise 
in Surat and one-fourth (chauth) of this reve- 
nue to be levied as tribute to the lion-like 
swordsmen (of hisarmy). For the performance 
of this work he has appointed me, the hum- 
blest of his slaves. Therefore, in accordance 
with his royal order I write to you that if you 
under the guidance of good fortune, deem 
obedience and submission to this order as 
politic and tending to your own good, obey the 
agent (gumashta) sent by me, and correctly 
show the records of collection, it will be the 
cause of your good and the prosperity of the 
kingdom. Otherwise, soon expect the heroes 
of my army to come to this country for a tour 
and hunt, and to raze all the houses of the 
place to the ground, so that no vestige of 
habitation will be visible; all the’ inhabitants - 
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of the place will be seized in the grasp of our 
wrath and fury, and not a maz o2 them all 
will find the path of escape from drs claws of 
the lion-hunting soldiers. If you “*cndly hope 
for help from your HWmperor, zau will be 
utterly ruined, ag we have alrezzy trampled 
on this realm twice, and what remedy has 
he done? Should the smoke of [yur] artillery 
and muskets perchance befog your brains, anc 
make you consider your city-wall as ar 
impregnable fortress, then, God -villing, very 
soon will our splendid army errive (here) 
scatter to the winds every scme of your 
fortress as cotton is scattered Ly ube cotton 
dresser, and with those ver? guns anc 
muskets will they demolish the houses o° 
your city. 

Although the forts of Salhair end Mahul 
rival Alexander’s rampart [in =Lrength] and 
none (else) has grasped their Lattlements 
even with the noose of his imigination, we 
captured them, through our Kinz’s cuck, in as 
short a time as it takes to s.eak a wore. 
Your fort of Surat is no better than a wal.. 
How long can it bar the paszu of our hil- 
climbing heroes? You may bav= heard ia 
what misery and disgrace your Hmperor 3 
generals, Bahadur’ Khan and Dilir Khan bit 
the back of their hands, struck the groun] 
with their arms (in despair}, anc were glai 
to flee from Salhair to Puna. 

It is simply out of graciousnes= to the hum- 
ble that I have shown you pity and refrained 
from despatching our army befc>e the arrival 
of your answer. If Providence befriends ycu 
and you pull the plug of negligerze out of yorr 
ear of discretion, and listen tc the words of 
advice and good plan,——then it will n 
every way result in your p-ofit and your 
heart’s content, Otherwise, tiere will be no 
other consequence than your b-uniiiation. 





JII.—Reply of the Sura: Cflicers. 


After giving sacred praise tc she creator of 
the world and of men,—~who butts in the dust 
oppressors like Shaddad anil Nimrod, y 
entangling them in the meskes of fate and 
striking them with the ston: of negligence, 

(Verses). 

O God, you created the high and the iow, 

You created the oppressor and ths oparessed, toc,— 
Be it known to the quick .nind (vdi) of 
Pratap Rai (=Rao) and the Maratha Brah- 
mans, Naikwars, and bargirs crdinary troup- 
ers) of the army of the fugcivs Rai, tlat 
the letter of this unlucky-face= man has just 
now come tothe knowledge 9: the officsrs 
and clerks [of Surat.] 


‘ 
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Don’t slay your prisoner, when you have vanquished 

your enemy, 

You yourself will be captured [by misfortune] if you 

slay your captive. 

O you wicked scoundrel (paji) and cruel 
oppressor, the Mirza Rajah (Jai Singh) was a 
mere servant of our Emperor, and yet he 
with very slight and slack effort succeeded in 
putting the rope of humility round the neck of 
your Shiva and in forcing him to gain the 
honour of kissing the Emperor’s feet. And 
[the Kings of] Bijapur and Haidarabad,—ot 
whom Shahji was a mere servant,—consider 
it an honour to show welcome to and kiss the 
ground before those [Imperial officers] who 
have rubbed their foreheads [on the carpet] 
in front of our Hmperor; and year after year 
they pay a fixed tribute and thereby secure 
their own repose and honour, 

What power have you and your servants 
that you can know his Majesty, with all your 
indecent language,—-which will lead to your 
tongue being cut off and yourself being stoned 
to death ? 

The eat plays the tiger in seizing a mouse, 

But turns into a mouse, when facing leopards. 

O, you cruel fool, you faithless man! Surat 
-has now gat another aspect (surat). [The 
path of] these mouse-like hole-seekers having 
been stopped*, it has now become the roaming- 
place of lions and elephant-conquerors (i.e., 
ths Mughal troops). 


You should give up your impossible project, 
and quickly seek refuge in some other quarter. 
Don’t spare to do whatever your wicked and 
Zoolish self can do in the next two or three 
days, because the victorious Prince} is com- 
ing to this region with 70,000 troopers clad 
in armour. God willing, he will make you the 
food of the kites of his army. Or, if you desire 
your own good, reflect within yourself: restore 
to Nawab Bahadur Khan and Dilir Khan, 
whatever in cash and kind you have collected 
from the Imperial parganahs, villages, and 
highways of Surat and other provinces, make 
them your intercessors, and go to wait on the 
Prince,—which willin every way be the means 
of your life being spared. 


Verses, 


It is better that he should be gentle to me, 
Should weep and make excuses (for his past 
. oonduct), e 
{Kartoji Gujar was made by Shivaji his senapati 
(Commander-in-Chief) with the titles of Pratap Rao, 


© By building a brick wall round the city, after its first plunder 
by Shivaji in 1664. 
Tt The text reads Sultan Mahmud, but Aurangzib had no son or 
grandson of that name. Evidently Sultan Muhammad Muazzam (Shah 
Alam), his second son and Viceroy of the Deccan, is meant. 
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and sar-iobat of horse. In 1672 when the Mughals 
were besieging Sulhair, a relieving army under Pratap 
Rao, routed the Mughals. under Ikhlas Khan “with 
prodigious slaughter” and forced them ‘to raise the 
siege. (Grant Duff, i. 252). To this exploit a vaunting 
reference is mads in Pratap Rao's letter. Bahadur 
Khan afterwards surnamed Khan Jahan Bahadur was 
appointed Viceroy of the Decean after 1672. Pratap 
Rao’s meteoric career was cut short in a rash charge 
on the Bijapuri army under Abdul Karim, near Pan- 
hala, February 1674. (Duff, i. 262.) 

Surat was first plundered by Shivaji, with 4000 
cavalry, in January, 1664 (Duff, i. 198). Its mud walls 
were soon afterwards replaced by a brick rampart, 
by order of Aurangzib. But in October 1670, Shivaji 
sacked the town again.” (Masir-i-Alamgiri, 106.) These 
are the two raids referred to in Pratap Rao’s letter, 
which must have been written at the close of 1672 
ov in 1673.] 


IV.—Aurangzib to Parsuram Trimbak. 


Trimbak, commandant of the fort of Panhala, 
be hopeful and know that my army is now 
marching to conquer the forts in the posses- 
sion of the miserable [Rajah] Ram, and to 
extirpate him. In a few days the Imperial 
camp will be pitched at Murtazabad (Merich) 
and, through God’s power, all the forts and 
places belonging to that wretch will be con- 
quered and annexed to the Imperial dominions. 
The luckless Raja Ram, like his brother now 
in hell (i-e., the deceased Sambhaji) will be 
captured by the holy warriors of Islam and 
quickly put to death. 


As the men of some [Maratha] forts are 
inclined to the Imperial side, if you, according 
to my former letter, be led by good fortune 
to yield the fort to my servants, you will, God 
willing, be exalted with the gift of a high rank 
and other kindly favours. Otherwise, through 
the power of the All-powerful, the fort will 
be quickly conquered, and you will see what 
you will see: you will be imprisoned and 
executed along with all your women and 
children and all members of your family, old 
and young. Written on the 17th Jamadul- 
awal, in the 48rd year of the reign (=31 
October, 1699 a.p.) 


V._- Auvangzibto Ramchandra Panth 
Baurikar. ‘ 


Ramchandra, hope and know that the letter, 
which at this auspicious time you have been 
guided by foresight and good fortune to write 
to my general Tarbiyat Khan, has been placed 
before me, and all your demands have been 
accepted. I, (therefore), now issue the order 
that you should be firm and constant in the 
straight path of good faith and fidelity, quickly 
perform what you have written, and abandon 


“* the Maratha forts. 
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that wretched vagabond [Rajah Ram, the 
second son of Shivaji.] Ifa few moments of 
the evanescent life of that doomed man be 
yet left over,and that slaughter-worthy man 
should desire to lee anywhere (else) in fear 
of the Imperial troops, it is fitting that you 
should present all his forts to the Imperial 
Court as your tribute. After you have, under 
the guidance of your good star, done either 
of these two acts, you will (God willing) be 
honoured with excellent favours and many 
splendid gifts, and be exalted high above your 
peers, and raise your head in trust and glory. 
If (however) through ill-luck you do not dis- 
tinguish between benefit and harm, and your 
letter be [a mere collection of] words, void of 
truth, then the vanquished infidel [Rajah 
Ram],—who knows that he has given (me) 
great offence and done improper acts,-~—will 
(God willing) be soon captured in the claws 
of the holy warriors of Islam and executed 
like his brother in hell [i.e., the deceased 
Sambhafi]. And, through God’s power, you, 
too will see [what you will see]; losing your 
house and life, you will be imprisoned and 


slain with your women and children and all 


members of your family, great and small. 
Dated the 17th Jamdul-awal, 48rd year of the 
reign (=81 Oct., 1699 a.p.): 


[Inthe Persian MS. both letters are dated in the 
46th year, which would amount to the 28th September, 
1702. This is clearly “wrong, because in September 
1702 Aurangzib was painfully toiling through muddy 
roads and flooded rivers to effect his retreat to 
Bahadurgarh, and not, as the letters represent him, 
setting oué on a victorious compaign. (Maszr-t- 
Alanygiri, 467.) I have, therefore, emended the passage 
into the 48rd year. 

After a four year’s stay at Barampuri (=Islampuri), 
the Emperor Aurangzib set ouf in person, 19th Octo- 
ber, 1699, to ravage the Maratha country and capture 
After 20 days' March he reached 
Merich (Masir-i-Alamgiri, 408). At this time the 
above two letters were written inviting two Maratha 
commanders to submit, 

Ramchandra Panth Baurikar, was appointed com- 
mander of the Maratha forts with the title of Huk- 
mat-Panah, 1690, (Duff, i. 367). Parsuram Trimbak, a 
Brahman, rose from the humble rank of hereditary 
Kulkarni of Kinneye, acted very ably as the assistant 
of Ramchandra, surprised Panhala from the Mughals 
in 1692, was appointed Pratinidhi about 1704, and died 
in 1720 (Daf, i. 367, 396, 471). Rajah Ram, the second 
son of Shivaji, and Sambhaji’s suecessor on the 


throne, died in March, 1699, according 3 Crant Duff. 
(i. 895.) But the Masir-i-Alamgiri steces that the 
news of his death reached Aurangzib in Maharashtra 
on the 5th March, 1700. (p. 419). Tarb vat Khan was 
the Mir Atish or Head of the Artillery » Aurangzib's 
army. Grant Duff says that during che siege of 
Satara (8 December, 1699—21 April, 1770) Aurangzib 
wrote a letter to Ramchandra which fel: into the 
hands of P. Trimbak. (i. 392.) Was it be. V2] 


VI. Aurangzib to farsuram [Trimbak. 


Parsuram, submissive to Islam, Lope and 
know that, although your great offences do 
not deserve pardon, yet,—— icasmuch as 
the beloved Prince’ Muhammad Bider Bakht 
Bahadur: has reported to the Er veror that 
you have repented of your past sit= end offer- 
ed with all Lumility and submiss.on to sur- 
render the fort of Khelna (Vishalezrh) to the 
Imperialists on condition that (1; tue Impe- 
rial army does not march to the conquest of 
your forts, but returns to the forme7 [Mughal] 
territory, (2) you are assured of che pardon 
of your faults and the sparing of y xur own and 
your companions’ lives, by the issue of an 
Imperial farman (order), and (3) ~2u are hon- 
oured by the acceptance of your requests 
stated in writing to the Prince,— 


Therefore, at the request of the Prince, the 
gracious Emperor issues this orde: that when 
you wait [on the Prince] and su-render the 
fort of Khelna, your offences will b= pardoned, 
you and your comrades will be =pared your 
lives, and the Imperial army wil. not march 
towards you to conquer your fort= and coun- 
try, but will (God willing) march ack to the 
old Imperial dominion after takinz= possession 
of Khelna. . You should soon deliver Khelna 
to the Imperial officers and leéyve the fort 
with your comrades in peace of minc, remain 
firm and true to your promises, and ~egard it 
as very necessary to avoid doing t-5 contrary. 
Written on the 11th Muharram, 45th year of 
the reign, [=27th May, 1702 a. p.] 

{On 7th November, 1701, Aurangzib started from 
Wardhban to besiege Khelna (=Vishalgezn). which he 
reached on 6th December. After a long s.ege, the fort 
was surrendered by Parsuram Trimbax. whose terms 
were accepted by the Emperor at the -ntercession of 
Prince, Bidar Bakht, the eldest son of Azam (the 3rd 
son of the mperor), on 7th June, 1702, (ilasir-i Alam- 
giri, 448-457). 

. JADUNZTH SARKAR. 
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THE FORCING OF BRITISH FREE TRADE ON INDIA 


shopkeepers. Aljl the world over, 

shopkeepers are reputed to be selfish 

and greedy persons, They understand 
their own interests and do not care for 
otuers’ well-being. These characteristics the 
Hnglish exhibited in a remarkable degree on 
the occasion of the renewal of the Hast India 
Company’s Charter in 1813. Witness after 
witness swore before the Select Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament that there 
was no need for Huglish manufactures in 
India, and that the people of that country did 
not require any Einglish-made goods; yet 
the avaricious Englishmen invented schemes 
ani proposed measures calculated to put 
money into their own pockets. Of course 
they did not say openly that Indian industries 
should be crushed to make room for English 
manufactures in India, but the steps which 
they proposed to adopt were calculated to 
bring about that end. 

To increase the sale of English goods in 
India, they advocated free trade. But this 
free trade was not to be reciprocal. English 
goods were to be forced on India, but Indian 
manufactures were not to be allowed to be 
imported into Hnglaad without paying duties 
and taxes. Had free trade been reciprocal, 
Hinglish industries would have been crushed 
by fair competition. 

But the witnesses examined before the 
Select Committees of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons were not of opinion that free trade 
would lead to an increased demand for Huro- 
pean articles among Indians. We reproduce 
below the evidence of some of the witnesses 
examined before the Select Committee of the 
Lords. Mr. Warren Hastings was the first 
witness examined before that Committee. 

“ Are you of opinion that in the event of a free 
trace between this country and British India, the 
demand for British manufactures would be increased 
inany material degree’ in that country ?—I beliew 
not, ldo not know why it should; it may cause a 
zyester influx of British goods into that country, but 
at cannot increase the wants of the people to possess 
when, : 

Mr. William Cowper appeared also as a wit- 
ness before the Committee. 


T's natives of England. are a nation of 


“Tn the event, therefore, of a free trade between 
the ports of this country and the ports of British 
India, do you conceive there is much prospect of an 
extended use of British manufactures or commodities 
in that country ?--I certainly do not think there is 
any probability of such an extension.” 


Sir John Malcolm was also asked the same 
question. , 


“Fyrom your knowledge of India, cin you form any 
opinion, if a free trade were opened, whether the 
demand for Huropean manufactures in British India 
would be likely to be increased ?—Having always 
seep, not only inthe principal British settlements, 
but in every town where there were British residents, 
and in every station where there was a military 
cantonment, an abundance of European articles of 
every description that were exposed for sale at 
various prices, from articles of the best quality and 
in the highest preservation, down to those of inferior 
quality and damaged, and which market of articles was 
accessible to all natives as well as Europeans, I 
should certainly not conelude that there would be 
any immediate increase of sale from any measure of 
the kind, because consumption must depend upon the 
purchasers, not the sellers.” 


He was again asked by the Lords’ Commit- 
tee :-—- 


“Do you apprehend that in the event of a free trade 
there willbe any extension of demand for British 
manufactures ?—-Having stated that at present there 
is **an abundance of Muropean articles in every 
settlement, town, and cantonment in India, I do not 
conceive there could be any immediate increase of 
the sale of those articles from any alteration in the 
system,” 


To Lord Teignmouth the same question was 
put. : 

“ Ts your Lordship of opinion, in the event of a free 
trade between this country and India, a> considerably 
increased demand for European articles among the 
natives would be likely to take place ?—I think not, 

“Will your Lordship state what are your reasons for 
that opinion ?—That Lam not aware of any manufac- 
tures in this country that the natives would be likely 
to purchase in any considerable degree ; this opinion 
is formed from my knowledge of their modes of living 
in India. ” 

Mr. Thomas Graham was also examined on 
the subject of free trade to India. 

“ Looking to the general habits of ‘the’ natives, as 
well as to the degree of export that has for many 
yéars past existed, and now exists,do you think that 
thus opening the trade to India would: inerease the 
consumption of European articles among the natives 
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of India ?—I have no idea that it would ; their habits 
ave so different from the use of any articles of that 


description, that I think it almost impossible that it 


should.” : 
Sir Thomas Munro being questioned, 


“ From your knowledge of the natives of Hindostan, 
are you of opinion, that ifa free trade were sanction- 
ed by law between this country and India, there 
would be any considerable increase among those 
natives of the demand for British commodities or 
manufactures ?”’— 


Said, 


“J do not think there would be any material in- 
crease of the demand now existing for Kuropean manu- 
factures and -commodities; I think that some small 
increase would arise from the gradual increase of 
population, but I think none from a change in the cus- 
toms or the taste of the natives themselves, " 


Mr. John Stracey was also a witness. 


“ Ave you of opinion that if a free trade were opened 
between this country and India, there would be any 
materially increased demand among the natives of 
the Bengal provinces for English manufactures ?—I 
really should think not.” 


Mr. Graeme Mercer was also asked to give 
his opinion on the effects of free trade. 


“ Are you of opinion that ifa free trade were opened 
between this country and India, there would be any 
materially increased demand among the natives of 
Tndia for English manufactures or commodities ?—I 
think no sudden increased demand for the manufac- 
tures of this country would arise from sucha free 
trade ; the habits and manners of the natives are of 
such a nature as may be said to be nearly unchange- 
able ; their wants from. other countries are few or 


none ; and from the period in which I have resided in” 


India, I could perceive little or no alteration with re- 
gard to their demands for any European commodities.” 


Mr. Thomas Sydenham was also a witness. 


“ From your knowledge of the habits and wants of 
the natives of that country, do you think that in the 
event of a free trade there would be any materially 
inereased demand, among the natives of India, for 
European manufactures or articles?—I do not think 
that there would be any material increase of demand, 
whether trade remained in its present situation or 
were thrown open. 


“ Arve you of opinion, that in the event of a free 
trade, there would be any great increased demand 


* for Huropean commodities ?—Certainly not; I do not 


see how the demand is to be at all increased by the 
opening of the trade: the demands of course take 
place from the wants of the natives there.” 


Mr. Charles Buller was asked questions 
almost of the same import as the above-men- 
tioned witness, 


“Ave you of opinion, that if a‘free trade were 
opened with India, there would be any increased 
demand among the natives of that country for Euro- 
pean arficles and manufactures ?—Very little, if any, 
I should suppose so. 

“Whatave your reasons for that opinion ?—From 
the general poverty of the people, and from their 
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not having any wish, as I have seer 
articles, generally speaking.” 


Tt is needless to quote the opir ong of other 
witnesses as to the improbability 37 “ree trade 
leading toanincreased demand anong Indians 
for British manufactures. Yet the English 
people were determined to depr 7e the Hast 
India Company of its monopoly ead have free 
trade with India, 


But they did not act on that zrecept ot 
Ohrist whom they professed t= worship as 
their Saviour-—that precept which taught “ Dc 
unto others as you would be dons tr.” Ther 
did not wish to give India that advantage 
which they were trying to possess themselves. 
There was not to be any recairecity. No 
Indian manufactures were to be admittec 
duty-free into England. Wha would have 
been the fate of English industries had the 
Indian manufactures beenaccor-lec the samu 


to have our 


privileges which those who ~ere native; 
of Hingland were clamouring fcr? Why, ths 


English industries would hare been all 
crushed in no time.- Thisis quite clear from 
the evidence of the witnesses who appeare.l 
before the Parliamentary Committees. Talks 
the evidence of Mr. William Davies defore the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
the 12th April, 1813. He was askec :— 


“ Ave you of opinion that ifa consid=rab*y increasod 
capital were applied to the encouragement of tle 
manufactures of India, and they were brought :o 
Enrope, they would not probably rcatexially injure 
the manufactures of this country t—I ‘hink that if 
the exports from India of ‘coarse clozks were great.y 
increased, that they might interfere ith the manufz2- 
tures of this country, A proof, I had. sloths consign 2d 
to me from Madras which did pay she duty in Enz- 
Jand, and were sold in England, a part of which I 
have now in use in my own house after having bean 
bought froma trader in London; I am speaking of 
coarse cotton cloths.” 


Cotton piece-goods from Indi were not inm- 
ported into England without duty being in- 
posed on them. And this duzy vas a vey 
heavy one. Mr. Robert Browr who appearcd 
as a witness before the Lor s’ Dommitt:e 
having been sworn, was examiced as follows: 


“Have you had extensive dealings in cotton picecc- 
goods from India ?—I have. 


“Do you know what is the ad valca em duty imposed 
on piees-goods sold at the sales of the Company “— 
gq hey are divided into three lasser the first is the 
article of muslins, which pay on Enpartation 10 per 
cent., and £27. 6s. 8d. per cent. for hzme «onsumpticn ; 
the second is the article of calicoez wich pays, 23. 
6s. 8d. per cent. on importation, ani £58. 6s. 8d. per 
cent. for home consumption; the txird comes uncer 
the denomination of prohibited goods, which p: ys 
merely a duty of £3. 6s. 8d. per cenz on importation, 
and are not allowed to be used in tkis ecuntry.” 
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No Christian native of England ever propos- 
ed to remove this ad valorem duty on cotton 
piece-goods imported from India. Almost 
every one of the Christian islanders (except 
ihe interested merchants constituting the 
East India Company who enjoyed the mono- 
poly), was clamouring for free trade to India, 
kut no one showed sufficient large-heartedness 
cp magnanimity to advocate the importation 
=f Indian goods into England on the principle 
wf free trade. Had this been done, English 
maanufacturers would have been ruined, 
Mr. Robert Brown was examined on this 
sibject before the Lords’ Committee. 


“ From your general experience, can you state whe- 
ther the cotton goods manufactured in this country 
have attained to the perfection of the India fabrics ?— 
Tr many eases I conceive that they very much surpass 
them. m 

* Do you mean that the fine piece-goods of India are 
scrpassed by the British piece-goods ?—~-No, I do 
nct; certainly Imean the common and the middling 
qyealities. 

*Are there any species of Indian piece-goods with 
which, in your apprehension, British cottons of appa- 
rently the same quality could not sustain a competi- 
4.on ?~-Is it meant by that to ask me in point of price, 
or in point of quality ? 

‘ Ave there any species of Indian piece-goods with 
‘hich, in your apprehension, British cottons of appa- 
roatly the same quality could not sustain a competi- 
ticn ?—They have certainly been very successfully 
imitated; and, as I stated before, the British goods 
have in some cases surpassed the others. 

“Supposing that India piece-goods were to attain 
a considerable degree of home consumption, would the 
fuar sorts of them prevail over any British fabrics of 
the same kind that could be brought to contend with 
them in the market ?—If you mean the finer descrip- 
tio1 of piece-goods to be imported without the payment 
of duty, they would certainly interfere very much 
with British goods; but it would be with the coarser 
gcocds, if the duty was evaded, with which the inter- 
ferznce would be by far the greatest in my opinion, in 
corsequence of the low price at which those common 
pisze-goods are sold at the Company's sales; and the 
greater price of the same description of goods of 
Brisish manufacture. At present the duty is so heavy, 
anounting to £ 68. és. 8d. per cent. for home consump- 
tioa, that very few, if any, sold for the home market. 

“Supposing that India piece-goods in any great 
qumntity were fradulently introduced into the home 
cosumption, do you conceive that they might inter- 
fere with the cotton fabrics of this country, in spite of 
the expense with which the fraudulent introduction 
of commodities must necessarily be attended ?—I think 
they would interfere very greatly and that the saving 
ir the point of duty would amply compensate for the 
exstense of smuggling them. e 

“an you state the difference between the price 
which British white calicoes from the manufacturers 
fetch per yard, and that at which Indian white calicoes 
of xearly the same dimensions and quality sold at the 
Maieh sales of the Company ?—From a calculation I 
hers recently made, I find that the difference is from 
30 ro 60 per cent., that is to say, that goods at the last 
Marth sale sold by the Hast India Company at from 


30 to 60 per cent, less than the same qaulities, widths, 
and descriptions could be bought from the manufac- 
turers.” 


While they were demanding free trade 
to India, they were having a very strict pro- 
tection against the importation of Indian 
goods in England. Mr. Glocester Wilson was 
examined before the Lords’ Committee :— 

“Do you think that, in the event of the import 
trade from India being extended to the out ports 
of this kingdom, there would be danger to the 
manufactures of this country, by the introduction of 
illicit and prohibited articles that might supplant 
those manufactures ?—I am not competent to form a 
further opinion upon that, but that there might be 
an inereased opportunity of smuggling, and of course 
of bringing in prohibited articles, or articles that 
might interfere with the manufactures.” 


They were afraid of applying the principle 
of free trade to the import of Indian goods 
into HWngland, because there would be smug- 
gling and thus ruining of the English manu- 
facturers. Mr. John Vivian was sworn 
and examined by the Lords’ Committee as 
follows :— 

“Do you think that if there was from India a free 
open trade to the port of London, that that would 
greatly increase the smuggling to this island ?—I 
should think it might; my reason for so thinking is, 
that a great Company is not so fit an instrument for 
smuggling as an individual, or any association ofa 
few individuals, inasmuch as the Company has not 
the same motive that an individual has * * * ,” 


We have thus far seen that from the Indian 
economic point of view no case could be made 
out for British free trade in India. India did 
not stand in need of British goods, Dr, John- 
son, referring toa certain class of his country- 
men, spoke of patriotism as the last refuge of 
scoundrels, Similarly, philanthropy is the 
last resource of British exploiters. Weonomic 
considerations failing, they pressed philan- 
thropy into their service to prove the need of 
British free trade in India. The Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons assumed 
that free trade was a philanthrophic mea- 
sure calculated to raise the natives of India 
in the scale of nations and to civilize them! 
So Sir Thomas Munro was sworn and exa- 
mined by the Commons’ Committee from this 
point of view. 

“Have you ever contemplated the effects of com- 
merce in the western world, the share it has had in 
oversetting or softening the despotisms, and chang- 
ing the established manners of Enrope, and in improv- 
ing and enlightening the state of Huropean society 
generally ?—I have seen and observed that the 
effect of commerce has been that of very greatly 
tending to the enlightening of most of the nations of 
Europe. * * * 

“Tf the same causes were to be allowed to have 
free operation in India, and to receive a just and 
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prudent support from government instead of opposi- 
toin, what in your opinion would be the gradual effect 
on the manners and prejudices of the Indians ?--If 
the manners and customs of the’ Indians are to be 
changed, I think it likely that they will be changed 
by commerce; but commerce does not seem to have 
produced much effect upon them.” 


We may imagine what questions an advocate 
of India would have asked in cross-examining 
the witness. He would have asked whether the 
civilising effects of commerce in Europe were 
due to the exploitation of Europe by foreigners, 
whether on the contrary the Europeans were 
not both manufacturers and sellers as well as 
purchasers, and whether it was proposed to 
make the Indians also manufacturers and 
sellers as well as purchasers. But no measure 
was proposed to infuse the spirit of commer- 
cial enterprise in the natives of India. On 
the contrary, free trade was meant to crush 
the commercial pursuits of Indians. Sir 
Thomas Munro was further examined by the 
Oommittee. 


“ Are not the natural habits and dispositions of the 
people of India such as would lead them to engage 
with great zeal and ardour as well in commercial as 
in other pursuits, were the means of gain or advantage 
open to them ?—The people of India are as mucha 
nation of shopkeepers as we are ourselves, they 
never lose sight of the shop, they carry it into all 
their concerns, religious and civil; all their holy 
places and resorts for pilgrims, are so many fairs for 
the sale of goods of every kind; religion and trade 
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are in India sister arts, the one is s2ldom found in 
any large assembly without the society of the other. 
It is this trading disposition of the natives, which 
induces me to think it impossible thatany European 
traders can long remain in the interior of India, and 
that they must sooner or later all be driven to the 
coast; what the European trader eats and drinks in 
one month, would make a very decent nareantile pro- 
fit for the Hindoo for twelve; they dc not therefore 
meet upon equal terms, it is like two pezsous purchas- 
ing in the same market, the one payirg a high duty 
the other paying none; the extra daty paid by the 
European is all the difference between is own mode. 
of living and that of the Hindoo, ft is impossible 
therefore that he can long carry on the competitior 
upon such an unequal footing; he may fora time 
with a large capital carry on some new manufactur: 
or improve some old one, such as iniigo or sugar: 
the Hindoo will wait till he sees the suzvess whicl 
follows the undertaking; if it is likely to b:; 
successful and to be permanent, he viil engage in it, 
and the European must quit the field. Thsre can bs 
no doubt, I think, that this cause will in s1me operate 
so as to force all Europeans to the sea eoast, and I 
ean have little doubt but that aereafter, whea 
the Hindoos come to correspond directly with the 
merchants in England, that many of <he agents nov 
settled upon the coast will from the seme cause, ths 
superior economy and diligence of the Hindoo, ta 
obliged to leave India.” ° 

Yet in the face of these facts the Ohristian 
natives of England were ve1y snxious to 
elevate, out of purely philanthre pic or altrui:- 
tic motives, the condition of tke heathens ef 
India, by forcing their goods on them Ly 
means of free trade! 
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India is the acute differences that have 

manifested themselves in the public life 

ofthe country. The cleavage between 
pubic men of varying shades of opinion has be- 
come so great that in several cases civilised 
methods of controversy have given place to mu- 
tual recrimination and abuse, and, at Nagpur, 
to blows. In the most eventful year of recent 
times, when the rulers of the land have been 
engaged in forging new fetters for the people, 
it is the spectacle of a house divided against 
itself that we present to the world. And we 
have been compelled to change the vente of the 
Congress, which is an unprecedented step, and 
a disastrous and humiliating confession of our 
inability to manage our domestic affairs with- 
out calling upon the world to witness all our 
weaknesses of character. At the same time 


TT most distressing sign of the times in 


that we are engaged in the patriotic task 5f 
trying to obtain political reforms which will 
pave the way for complete self-governmett, 
we have by the conduct of some of us almcst 
forced to the front the questicn of our fitness 
to have even our National Conzzess. Oertzin 
of our own elders have regreifcily come to 
the conclusion that there is nct 2nough pet- 
riotism or good sense in the covttiy to sustein 
a national organization, that tae rank and Cle 
of Congressmen have yet to undsrstand tne 
value of discipline and unity, that ratLer 
than go before the world year aftsr year w th 
unseemly squabbles such as disgraced Nagpur, 
it will be more in the interest of the coun-ry 
to abandon the Congress altogether for a time. 
Six months ago this very idea would have met 
with derision and scorn; to-dey itis a sugg2s- 
tion entitled to serious consideration; such 
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is the character of our much vaunted progress 
towards nationalism. Various disruptive forces 
aze at work, and he will bea bold man who 
ean confidently say that the Congress will 
emerge from its next session at Surat a 
stronger body than it is. 

It is sometimes said that as there are par- 
ties in England, so there may be in India 
without detriment to the public weal. A mo- 
ment’s reflection suffices to expose the false- 
ness ofthe analogy. They rule themselves in 
fngland, and a party which is in opposition 
20-day will be in power to-morrow. But even 
shere the parties become one when confronted 
od) a national danger or in dealing wita situ- 
ations which require the nation as a whole to 
be behind the government of the day. The 
pro-Boers of the Liberal party followed Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in assenting to 
ths annexation of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Republics. In India weare diff- 
erently situated. Here there ought to be 
cnty the party of the bureaucracy on the one 
gia3 and the Indian national party on the 
cther. There is ample room for men of diver- 
gect opinions who will all sympathise with 
every good cause making for progress, but who 
wil work in different fields in their own way. 
The National Congress itself is not, however, 
ig enough to comfortahly accommodate two 
pacties bent on war to the knife. The wild 
scenes enacted at the Calcutta Congress are 
convincing proof of this. The events that 
compelled the shifting of the Oongress from 
Nagpur are further proof of the same fact. 
Only moral sanction attaches to the resolu- 
tiozs of the Congress, but this is gone the 
moment Congressmen become unable to agree 
in respect of the character and functions of 
taat body. Those in whose power alone it lies 
to zive effect to the wishes and opinions of 
the Congress on account of the character of 
the subjects with which it deals, will only be 
too glad to say that as the Congress itself is 
div_ied in its opinions on particular subjects 
they cannot very well take any action on 
them. Itis no argument in reply that even 
when all the resolutions of the Congress have 


been passed unanimously they were ignored- 


by the government. We have to realise 
our true position in the economy of the 
state and work patiently and persistent- 
ly for results, Nowhere in the wortd 
were reforms effected and privileges won 
the moment they were asked, and in 
India the difficulties are greater if any- 
thing. But because the difficulties are 
greater, it will not do to break the bonds of 
restraint, to throw discretion to the winds, 


and to run amuck as it were among untrained 

and inexperienced youths who can easily be 

made to dance to your tune. On the contrary 

the greater complexity and difficulty of the . 
problems to be solved is a strong reason for 

the cultivation of the qualities which alone 

will make for success in the long run. 

The supreme inecessity for closing our ranks 
and being united in the endeavours we shall 
make for obtaining political emancipation is 
the textfrom which the Grand Old Man 
preached in his message to the Benares and 
his Presidential address to the Calcutta Con- 
gress, Ido not apprehend that there will be 
differences of opinion on this point; It is so 
self-evident that I take it as accepted by all. 
I proceed to enquire whether there is real 
need for those divisions which have grown up 
among Indian public men of late. I thoroughly 
understand the causes of these divisions and 
am of opinion that they need not continue. 
My mission is one of peace, and I have taken 
up my pen to-day amid much pressure of 
urgent work to preach a gospel of unity. It 
is, therefore, foreign to my purpose, now and 
here, to say one word that will cause offence 
to any one, I will, therefore, leave the past 
alone and concern myself with the present 
and the future; not a distant shadowy future 


but the near future. I amas little troubled 


by Mr. John Morley’s academic dissertation 
on the form of Indian Government in a future 
as distant as his imagination can descry, as 
inspired by the glorious visions of absolute 
Swarajya, which according to the advanced 
radicals among my own countrymen will be 
India’s political destiny at the same time. It 
is the part of wisdom not to let one’s hold slip 
from one’s hands on the solid, concrete, eter- 
nal fact that politics is eminently a practical 
art. Politicians who are ambitious to be useful 
must make up their minds to be practical. 
They must distinguish between statesmanship 
and speculation. They must leave vain ima- 
ginings, howsoever pleasant and howsoever 
inspiring, to the poet, and must concern them- 
selves with the problems of the day as’ they 
present themselves to them. Jt was Gladstone 
who said that many a statesman ruined his 
career by not realising that not all questions 
were for all times. In India thése truths 
hold as much as elsewhere. We have made 
so much progress in one generation that 
reforms which are in the region of practical 
politics to-day would have been dismissed as 
utterly unthinkable by our fathers, not to go 
to our forefathers’ time. Who knows but that 
methods of agitation which are rejected 
to-day as unsuitable to the country will be 
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hailed as heaven-sent weapons by our sons, 
not to wait till the time of our grandsons? 
Our fathers were wise in understanding their 
limitations, our soos will be wise in going 
:farther than we are prepared to do to-day. 


-< It is a question of adjusting the means to the 


end immediately in view, the methods 
employed to the capacity of the people who 
have to work. A position once taken must 
be sustained, or it were folly to clutch at it. 
The arm must be strong and skilled to wield 
a weapon, or the handling it will injure and 
maim the man, 
if the course of history, compels the adoption 
of methods for which one is not fit, the em- 
ployment of weapons one cannot skilfully 
handle, wisdom consists in acquiring the 
requisite strength and skill, and duty requires 
it, too. Acquire this needed strength and skill, 
and then by all means go forward to work and 
strike if need be. But in the name of all that 
is sensible and right, do not mistake the 
infant or the boy for the well-trained mus- 
cular gymnast soldier. 

If there is force in the opinions expressed 
thus far it becomes very easy indeed to con- 
vince all who have not made up their minds 
not to be dislodged from the position they have 
taken up rightly or wrongly, deliberately or 
hastily, consciously or unwittingly. One great 
point of quarrel among Indian public men 
is, what is the proper political ideal. There 
are those who are dissatisfied with the united 
aspiration for self-government within the Em- 
pire, there are others who think it dangerous 
and even not permissible to cherish the ideal 
of absolute Swarajya free of British control. I 


* sympathise with those of either way of think- 


| 


ing, and so I, believe do most Indians. But 
» what I cannot sympathise with is the picking 
of a quarrel because of the cherishing of two 
ideals and not one. Not even Macaulay’s 
schoolboy is so foolish as to imagine that 
either the one or the other can be. attained in 
our day. We must build up the strength of 
the nation, and gradually work up to that final 
stage of political progress. And neither the 
comparatively farther nor the slightly nearer 
goal can be reached unless all Indians work 
together andin union. No body of men en- 
dowed with average common-sense will think 
of destroying the unity of a much prized na- 
tional organisation because of this very natural 
difference on a point which concerns posterity 
and not the present, nor perhaps the next gen- 
eration of Indian reformers. And in point of 
fact I do not believe that this would have ac- 
tually led to differences were it not for the 


divergent views that have become prevalent. 


If the force of circumstances, : 
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in regard to methods of agitat =r. 
what these are. 

Whether petitioning or passiva ~asistancc is 
the proper method, or the more useful metind 
to adopt, is the question. Thoso who are ¢c- 
signated mendicants or petitiors.5 do not say 
that petitioning alone or prinzivally is tie 
work we should do and is the panacea for cll 
our political ailments. Nor heave the advy>- 
cates of the latter entirely abanioned petitio1- 
ing. The latter who have beer called by ore 
of them self-exertionists, say taat she peope 
must help themselves. The fcrmzr entire y 
concur in the view that we mist do all thet 
we can to help ourselves. The Sivaceshi move- 
ment, national education, resort to zrbitratic2 
in preference to litigation for tae settlement 
of disputes,—these are vehemently advocate 1 
by the ‘self-exertionists’ and werm.yv applauc- 
ed by the ‘mendicants.’ The latter have enthi 
siastically passed resolutions that cshey musz 
abstain from the use of foreign goocs as fara: 
practicable. They condemn the officialisatior 
of the universities and institutioas affiliated tc 
them, and are seeking for mean3 tu establisl 
colleges and schools independent of them. Foi 
years they have been working for the -evival 0 
village panchayets and the constisution of arbi- 
tration courts for settlement of ) etty disputes 
which are far the commonest. His Highness 
the Maharaja Gackwar and Mr. B.C. Dutt are 
not less enthusiastic than Mr. Tilaz or Lala 
Lajpat Rai in their adherence to the Swadeshi 
movement. Sit Gooroo Das Banerjee and the 
Howble Dr. Rash Behary Ghos2 are at the 
head of the National Council of Eduzation in 
Bengal and they are not classe. among the 
‘extremists’ or the ‘self-exertion:sts,.’ Sir 
William Wedderburn and the late Dewan 
Bahadur 8. Srinivasa Raghava I7veuzar were 
advocates of the more peacefulwayv of set- 
tling disputes before Mr. Khaparz2 nd Babu 
Bipin Ohunder Pal were known to fume. As 
regards petitioning, it was only the czher day 
that Mr. Tilak’s association, the Foona Sar- 
vajanick Sabha, ‘prayed’ the Go.ernment of 
India to postpone the consideration of the 
Public Meetings Bill till the Caletita Session 
of the Legislative Council. I am nozt aware 
that the ‘self-exertionists’ have withdrawn 
their sons from the ordinary schcois and col- 
leges, or that the lawyers- among them have 
ceased to plead before British courts af justice 
(of course for consideration recefvec}. Iam 
the last man in the world to quarrel with them 
for doing what they do, for I recoga:se the ne- 
cessity for the same. 

The question arises, why then sack tension 
if the points of agreement are so meny ? The 


Let us sce 
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real and for all practical purposes the only 
cause of difference is the boycott movement. 
I nead not say anything of strikes and trade 
unions, as even those who warmly championed 
them last year have ceased to talk of them 
now, And even as regards boycott it does 
not seem +0 be necessary to discuss the sug- 
gestions concerning boycott of offices under 
Government, paid or honorary, as there is 
nothing more than an occasional and academic 
talk about this. There areI believe more ‘ ex- 
tremists’ among Indians in Government employ 
thaa among the ‘agitators,’ but their extreme 
opinions have not stood in the way of their 
retaining their offices and drawing the emolu- 
ments which these carry. In regard to honor- 
arv positions, too, their bark is worse than 
their bite, if Imay be permitted to say so, 
srithout offence. Mr. Khaparde is still a (nomi- 
rated) Fellow of Allahabad University and I 
televe a member of the Amraoti District 
Beard. The editor of the Mahratta, Mr. Tilak’s 
paper, is a candidate for election to the Bomwn- 
bay Legislative Council. The serious trouble 
is only about the movement for the boycott of 
foreign—or British ?—it is not clear which-- 
goods. If the boycott-ers, or the boycott pre- 
achers to be accurate—for they do not do all 
taat they say, nor perhaps mean it all--mean 
simply that preference should be given to 
Indian over foreign goods even ata sacri- 
ice, there is really no difference of opinion 


bS 


yesween them, and those whom they choose .. 


tc treat as theiropponents. Evenif exclusion 
cf foreign things and not the mere preference 
cf Indian to imported’ goods is what is meant 
or intended, there is agreement toa certain 
extent. There does not seem to be any quar- 
rel over the advocacy of abstention from the 
use of foreign goods as far as may be practi- 
cable, even at a sacrifice, I will not omit toadd. 
A. proposition to this effect was carried with 
absolute unanimity at the last Madras Pro- 
vincial Conference. Is it that the difference 
arises over the limitation, as far as may be 
oracticable ? I cannot think so, as even Babu 
Bipin Chunder Pal urges the boycott of only 
fcur classes of articles—cotton goods, sugar, 
salt and enamelled ware. So, he too recog- 
n:ses the limitations of his boycott movement. 
Tor isit apparent that he tells people to go 
avout naked if eveu«at ao sacrifice they cannot 
get an adequate supply of indigenous cloth, @r 
g> without sugar or salt if these commodities 
ere not procurable at whatever price. There 
is no body of Indian opinion worth taking 
notice of which is not enthusiastically in fa- 
your of using Indian and discarding foreign 
things when this cau be done, and in so far as 
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there may be individuals or sections of the 
population here and there who cling to a con- 
trary opinion, by all means spread the new 
ideas among them and convert them to the 
more acceptable creed. But where the occa- 
sion comes for dissensions among public men ° 
on account of slight differences I cannot for 
the life of me imagine. 

Perhaps the differences have become acute 
owing to the form in which each side prefers 
to put its case, But no body of sensible and 
practical men who mean business ought to do 
the great public disservice of displaying their 
differences before a critical world merely be- 
cause they do not agree as to the form in 
which their opinions should be expressed. The 
new party say, Proclaim a boycott of British, 


.-~or foreign, as the case may be—-goods. The 


old party say, Express your determination to 
support indigenous goods and abstain from 
the use of foreign things as far as possible, 
even if such preference involves some saerifice. 
Both mean substantially the same thing, but 
by stating your case in the former way you at 
once expose yourselves to odium and ridicule, 
if you do not succeed in really, that is, com- 
pletely boycotting all foreign or British goods; 
an impossible thing to do in the present indus- 
trial situation of the country, and with so 
much ignorance and disunion among the peo- 
ple. Not only that, buta deal of strife, of 
angry passions as between Indians and Eng- 


_lishmen as well as between Hindus and Maho- 


medans has been produced—necessarily or not, 
rightly or wrongly, it does not matter—and 
this has already injured the best interests of 
the country as every dispassionate observer 
of the course of events must admit in his mo- 
ments of candour. By, however, stating the 
case as the old party wish it to be put, you 
will do the same amount of work, achieve the 
same results, and at the same time carry with 
you all the'people of the country as wellas all 
who are genuine, high-minded and sympathetic 
among Englishmen. Every inch gained, every 
yard of imported cloth done without, every 
new factory started or company formed, will 
be to your credit as tangible achievement, 
which is an encouragement to make re-doubled 
exertions. You may fail,as you are bound in 
the nature of things to fail, immediately to 
make an impression on imports of manufactured 
articles or exports of raw produce, but instead 
of being discouraged by and laughed at for 
such failure as you are bound to be if you pro- 
claim a boycott, you will be given credit for 
whatever you have actually achieved and 
moral support in your further endeavour in 
the same cause. 


A PLEA FOR UNITY 


Take again the question of national educa- 
tion. You may say, Boycott the universities 
and the Oolleges and Schools affiliated to them 
or you may say, establish educational institu- 


y« tions which will be independent of all manner 


of official control, and which will frame their 
courses of instruction as may best suit the cir- 
cumstances and requirements of the country. 
In the former case, you will be sneered at so 
long as parents continue to send their children 
to the existing colleges andschools. And not 
the most recklessly sanguine man can say 
with any degree of confidence that this will not 
be so. Express your idea and intention in the 
latter manner, and you at once, change the 
whole aspect of the problem. The point of 
view is not the same as in the other case and 
many who will have no patience to listen to 
you for a moment if you advocate a boycott 
will warmly appreciate your efforts at starting 
- national schools and colleges. At the Madras 
Provincial Conference held in June, a resolu- 


%* tion was unanimously passed urging the es- 


. tablishment of national schools and colleges, 
and the President,a gentleman Who is not 
claimed as their own by the new party, de- 
voted the best part of his able address to an 
exposure of the defects of the present educa- 
tional system and the explanation of the para- 
mount necessity for founding national schools 
and colleges. 


Nor is it very different in the matter of paid 
offices under-Government. Every one, be he 
a ‘Moderate’ or an ‘ Extremist,’ is convinced 
of the inadvisability of young men flocking to 


« Government offices, and the exhortation goes 


forth from a hundred platforms «that they 
_ Should prefer independent careers, particu- 
* larly such as will enable them to develop 
‘the material resources of the country. A 
total ‘boycott’ of paid offices is neither prac- 
ticable nor desirable and I cannot bring myself 
to believe that even the ‘whole hoggers’ 
among the boycotters mean all that they say 
without considerable reservations. When hon- 
rary positions cannot be retained without com- 
promise of one’s self-respect, of course they 
must be given up. The 28 Municipal Com- 
missioners of Oalcutta who went out of the 
Corporation in the year 1899 did not wait for 
a proclamation of boycott. The Hon’ble Pan- 


y=. dit Madan Mohan Malaviya was not treated 


L 


properly by the Magistrate President, and he 
instantaneously resigned his membership of 
the Allahabad Municipal Board, before the 
proclamation of a boycott. I have thought it 
useful to mention his case ag he is not in 
favour among the new party. 


ep 
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Under the circumstances exy.ained in tke 
above at some length, and with, I hope, strict 
impartiality, does it stand tc reason thet 
Congressmen must divide themselves into 
two parties and wrangle with =ach other a3 
if there were no common ground at all bet- 
ween them and as if they were zwo warrin;- 
camps? As Mr. Keir Hardie, whem the leader . 
of the new party joined with the old in hon 
ouring, said, any question that muy not De 
ripe for the Oongress to pass resolutions on 
should stand over till the ground is prepared 
and meanwhile all Congressmen should worl 
as brothers to advance their cause.. It is not 
beyond the resources of Congres: statesman- 
ship to frame a programme to which all can 
give cordial assent and for th= fruition of 
which every Congressman can work with 
equal fervour and zeal, If I mar venture to 
suggest one myself, I will say thes the follow- 
ing may form the planks of the Congress plat- 
form for the present :— 

1. Appointment of Indians as members of 
the Executive Councils, expansio< and reform 
of the Legislative Councils, and extension of 
local self-government by enlargement of the 
powers of Municipal and Local bcdies and the 
creation of District Advisory Couicils, as first 
steps in the direction of self-gove-ament. 

2. Holding of Examinations fa the Civil 
Services simultaneously in Engknc and in 
India, creation of a separate Judicial Ser- 


- vice which should be recruited mostly from 


among Indian lawyers (this suggestion in- 
volves the separation of judicial Hom execu- 
tive functions) and generally equality of treat- 
ment of Indians and HKuropeans in the matter 
of appointments in the public service. 

3. Reduction of Home Charges and Mili- 
tary expenditure and increase of expenditure 
on education in all its branches, sanitation of 
urban and rural areas, medical reiief and 
irrigation. 

' 4, Reduction of land revenue 2nd other 
taxes which press unduly on the ass of the 
population. 

5. Status of Indian settlers in British 
colonies. 

6. The Swadeshi Movement, <omprising 
the production as well as consumpt.on of 
indigenous wares. . 

€. National Hducation. 

8. Popularising Arbitration Courts for set- 
tlement of disputes instead of resort to litiga- 
tion. 

The above cover almost the entire fleld, 
and the old and the new party ougl> to shake 
hands as comrades in a common cause, regard 
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themselves as one, and work in honourable 
r:valry to produce the greatest results. 

Tf the new party are not satisfied with this 
much, there is nothing to prevent them from 
ecvdially co-operating with the old party to 
ths extent and working independently of 
thsm in other matters, where they may not 
se3 eye to eye with each other. This is the 
pr-nciple of co-operation for public purposes 
everywhere in the world, and India can be 
nc exception to the rule. Said Gladstone :— 
* Rational co-operation in politics would be at 
az end if no two men might act together 
util they had satisfied themselves that in no 
pcssible circumstances could they be divided.’ 
iam prepared to go farther and recognise the 
lezitimacy of the desire to convert the con- 


Ziess to one’s own view of a matter by all cons- 


tiintional methods. Thus the new party may 
move.all their propositions, set out their case 
ir full, listen respectfully to what is said on the 
o-her side, and in the end loyally abide by the 
decision of the majority. Withey are in a mi- 
vority this year, they may try by every means 
o: persuasion open to a gentleman and citizen 
toconvert it into a majority next year. If 
aay section of Congressmen are not content 
vith this time-honoured custom, and must 
rake themselves unpleasant and even ob- 
roxious to their compatriots, who may have 
tie misfortune of differing from them, if they. 
seek to bring the institution itself into disre- 
pate by organised rowdyism, then indeed will 
tie end have come of the Congress. Iam not 
willing to be forced to the conclusion that 
taere are Oongressmen who do not mind 
vrecking this national assemly, the one instru- 
ment of the national will which we have and 
cf which we can be reasonably proud. I gladly 
<essume the contrary, and on the basis of such 
essumption, make an earnest, a fraternal 
=ppeal to my fellow-congressmen, to commune 
with themselves as to the right course to pur- 
zue on the present occasion, with the single- 
minded resolve to come to a decision, which 
~vill bein the highest interests of the congress 
and through it of the country. Let them bear 
im mind that as Mr. Balfour has said, the mem- 
Ders of an organisation should ‘always feel 
singly andseverally that it (the membership) 
varries with it the duty to each man in his own 
dphere of doing his best to further the commen 
zause, And itis that public spirit, that deter- 
mination that each individual has, that he is 
aot merely forming correct ideas upon poli- 
sical subjects, but has to do his best to commu- 


nicate those ideas to his neighbours within the 
sphere of his influence, tokeep the community 
to which he belongs in the right path—it is to 
efforts like this that the success of a cause is 
largely due. 

One thing is universally admitted—that the 
country is passing through a crisis and that 
every son of the soil who can think for himself, 
and understands that he has a public duty to 
perform, must devote himself whole-heartedly 
and disinterestedly to the promotion of the 
public weal. Is it pretended that this is best 
done by dividing ourselves’ into two hostile 
camps and by giving occasion to the enemy to 
blaspheme? Nothing is easier for the Gov- 
ernment than to crush one section and ignore 
the other for two different reasons. The moral 
sanction that attaches to the resolutions of 


bat 


_the Congress will be gone if they do not 


represent the opinions of a united India. It 
was only when it could be said with truth 
that ‘Japan is one’ that Japanese ascendancy 
became possible. It is only when we cease 
to allow the disruptive forces at work to get 
the better of us and make genuine and cease- 
less efforts at unity that India’s star will 
begin to rise. Not otherwise, and not till 
then. Worst of all we shall not even remain 
where we are but inevitably march backward 
if we do not labourstrenuously and unitedly to 
make progress onwards and upwards. These 
whose duty it is to preserve order’ must 
realise that progress is essential for order; 
those who are impatient of the conditions and. 
circumstances under which they have to live 
aud work, must understand no less, that there 
can only be ordered progress and that there 
can be no complete breaking with the past. 
I implore my countrymen of all shades of 
opinion to ponder deeply over the considera- 
tions presented to them in these few lines. 
I beseech them to read, mark, and inwardly* 


_digest the wholesome parting advice of our 


good friend Mr. Kier Hardie— Magnify your 
points of agreement and minimise your points 
of difference.’ More, including its own con~ 
tinued existence, will perhaps turn on the 
issue of the next session of the Congress than 
many can bring themselves to believe, and a 
convinced Congressman and devout worship- 
per in the shrine of the holy Motherland can 
but pray that the Giver of all Good may 
vouchsafe clear vision to the assembled 
delegates, and direct their steps by the lamp 
of his own benignity in the path of Right and 
Wisdom. 


AN Inpran NaTIONALIST, 


a 
LORD ROBERTS ON THE EFFICIENCY OF THE NATIVE ARMY 
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~. LORD ROBERTS ON THE EFFICIENCY OF THE NATIVE ARMY 


Madras until I left India, the question of how 

to render the army in that country as perfect 

a fighting machine as it was possible to make 

it, was the one which caused me the most 
anxious thought, and to its solution my most earnest 
efforts had been at all times directed. 


“The first step to be taken towards this end was, 
it seemed to me, to substitute men of the more war- 
like and hardy races for the Hindustani sepoys of 
Bengal, the Tamils and Telegus of Madras, and 
the so-called Mahrattas of Bombay; but I found it 
difficult to get my views accepted, because of the 
theory which prevailed that it was necessary to 
maintain an equilibrium between the armies of the 
three Presidencies, and because of the ignorance 
that was only too universal with respect to the 
characteristies of the different races, which encour- 


p's the time I became Commander-in-Chief in 


* aged the erroncous belief that one Native was as good 


as another for purposes of war. 


“Tn former days, when the Native Army in India 
“was so much stronger in point of numbers than the 
- British Army, and ‘there existed no means of rapid 
. communication, it was only prudent to guard against 
-a predominance of soldiers of any one creed or na~ 
« tionality ; bué with British troops nearly doubled and 

the. Native Army reduced by more than one-third, 
< With all the forts and arsenals protected, and nearly 
the whole of the Artillery manned by British soldiers, 
- with railway and telegraph communication from one 
‘end of India to the other, with the risk of internal 
trouble greatly diminished, and the possibility of 
external complications becoming daily more apparent, 


_ circumstances and our requirements were completely 


4 


a. 


altered, and it had become essential to have in the 
ranks of our Native Army men who might confidently 

P be trusted to take their share of fighting against a 
European foe. 


“Jn the British Army the superiority of one regi- 
ment over another is mainly a matter of training; 
the same courage and military instinct are inherent 
in English, Scotch and Irish alike, but no comparison 
can be made between the martial value of a regiment 
recruited amougst the Gurkhas of Nepal or the 
warlike races of northern India, and of one reeruited 
from the efliminate peoples of the south, * * * 


“The one thing left undone, and which I should like 
to have been able to accomplish before leaving India, 
was toinduce the Government to arrange for more 
British officers to be given to the Native regiments 
in time of war. : 


_« * * Indian soldiers, like soldiers of every 
nationality, require to be led; and history and 
experience teach us that eastern races (fortunately 
for us), however brave and accustomed to war, 
do not possess the qualities that go to make leaders 
of men, and that Native officers in this respect can 
never take the place of British officers. I have known 
many Natives whose gallantry and devotion could 


not be surpassed, but I have never known one who 
would not have looked to the youngest British officer 
for supportin time of difficulty and daagar, It is, 
therefore, most unwise to allow Native zegiments to 
enter upon a war with so much smaller a proportion 
of British officers than is considered i1ecessary for 
Huropean regiments. Ihave no doubt ~vhetever of 
the fighting powers of our best Indian troops. I have 
a thorough belief in, and admiration for, Gurkhas, 
Sikhs, Dogras, Rajputs, Jats, and selecteé Mahome- 
dans;1thoroughly appreciate their scldierly quali- 
ties ; brigaded with British troops, I wcwa be proud 
to lead them against any European ereny; but we 
cannot expect them to do with less lealing than our 
own soldiers require, and it is, I maintain, trying 
them too highly to send them into acticn with the 
present establishment of British officers ’’* 

It should be remembered that Lore Roberts 
never laid any pretension to wide culture 
oreven very high education—a facs which 
his Lordship has himself admitcec in the 
preface to his work from which ar extract 
has been made above. Again, his scrupulous 
regard for veracity was exhibited in the des- 
patches he wrote in 1900 from the Transvaal. 
In his Forty-one Years in India, he should 
have mentioned the arrangemen; of which 
he was the author for gratifying tae lust of 
those soldiers who are his co-religionists and 
compatriots. He appointed procuresses whose 
duty it was to procure good-lookmg women 
as prostitutes for the Ohristian white soldiers 
in India. He at first denied the existence of 
such an arrangement. But his -‘lenial was 
proved tobe a lie by some Americaa ladies. 
He has also omitted to state in his work that 
he opposed the establishment of an in.iitution 
in this country on the model of Sandhurst 
for the training of native officers. These 
remarks of ours are neither irrelevant nor 
spiteful, but are meant to show tuat he is 
not a truthful and unbiassed judge and critic. 


His Lordship has cast unmer.ted slur 
on the races of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies who furnished soldiers to the 
Hast India Company’s Army and wish whose 
help the Hnglish were enabled for at least 
oife century to fight all their battles in India. 
Regarding the Madras sepoys,a writer in 
the Statesman for August 1, 1881, said :— 


«The exigencies of Lord Lytton’s Afghan War sent 
Madras sepoys across the ‘ scientific froatier' among 


® Lord Roberts’ Forty-one Years in India, vol. “1, pp. 441-445, 
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the snows of Afghanistan, where they are not under- 
stood to have swifered more than other native troops, 
x. 


“There has, in short, never been any good reason 
for suspecting the Madras sepoys of physical soft- 
ness or weakness, or of any lack of martial spirit. 
Ne trace can he found of any admission or suspicion 
of their inferiority in the days when the heaviest 
demands were wade on their prowess. Sir Thomas 
Munro, Governor of Madras, himself a tried soldier, 
who had seen the troops of all three Presidencies in 
uction, wrote as follows, when a proposal was report- 
ed for relieving the subsidiary force at Hyderabad 
with Bengal troops :— 


‘Where troops are in all respects equal, there is 
still an advantage in having those who are to act 
iogether drawn from one, and not from different estab- 
jishmeuts ; but the Coast troops are perhaps in some 
respects superior to those of Bengal. They are more 
regular, more tractable, more patient under priva- 
tions, and they have been more accustomed to mili- 
tary operations. If thisis true, the argument against 
employing Bengal sepoys in the Deccan becomes so 
much tne stronger, for why bring them here when we 
have better on the spot ?’*. 


“Sir Thomas Munro knew the Madras Army well, 
te knaw also the distinguishing qualities of the 
Dravidian races, from which, * * its battalions 
were and are still recruited,’ 


© Life of Sir Thomas Munro, by Gleig (1830), Vol. III, p. 195. 


tT “ The infantry sepoy of Madras is rather a small men, but he is 

of an active make, and capable of undergoing great fatigue, upon a 
very slender diet. We find no man arrive at greater precision in all 
his military exercises ; his moderation, his sobriety, his patience, give 
him a steadiness that is almost unknown to Furopeans : but though 
there exists in this body of men a fitness to attain mechanical perfec- 
tion as soldiers, thera aro né men whose mind it is of more conse- 
quence to study. The most marked general feature of tho character 
af the nasives of India is a proneness to obedience, accompanied by a 
great susceptibility of good or bad usage; and there are few in 
that country who are more imbued with these feelings than the class 
of which we are now treating. The sepoys of Madras, when kindly 
‘ weated, have invariably shown great attachment to the service ; and 
when we know that this class of men can be brought, without 
harshnesa or punishment, to the highest discipline, we neither can 
nor oughi to have any toleration for those who pursue a different 
system; and the Commander-in-Chief is unfit for his station who 


grants his applause to the mere martinet, and forgets, in his intem- - 


peraie zeal, that no perfection in appearance and discipline can 
make amends for the loss of the temper and attachment of the native 
soldiers under his command,” Sir John Malcolm. . 


+Sir John Malcolm in his letter zo Lord Wm. Bentinck, 
dated Bambay, 27th November, 1830, truly observed :-— 


“ Back of the thres Presidencies of India has succeeded in attain- 
ing, though by different means, the object of having an affective 
Native azmy. J have served with and vommanded Native troops of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and I declare to your Lordship I have 
hardly a choice. They have different qualities, but with good officers, 
they are all excellen: troops. Their respective characters have been 
elsewhera described ; and I confess I should dislike to ses any serious 
change in their composition further than was dictated by a gradual 
change ci circumstances. Independent of other reasons which render 
the change far from desirable, there is no empire in which more 
attention may be eventually required than that of India to the Well- 
known maxim of the Romans, [is it Divide et impera?] in regard to 
their dis:ant conquests, which was to preserve, or restore, if disturbed, 
the peace of one province by troops drawn from another. * * * 


“On ihe consequence that attaches to the Native Army all are 
agreed. ® ° * It cannot be too often repeated, this army is 
our safety and our danger. Every information should be sought and 
obtained to aid the judgment of those who have to decide upon points 
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Regarding the Marathas, the same writer 
Says i— 

“Aurangzebe found ont his mistake of despising 
‘those mountain rats,’ as he called them, the Mah- 
rattas.” f 

The concluding paragraph of the article’ 
from which extracts have been given above, 
should be carefully read by all those who hold 
the same opinion as Lord Roberts. 


“ Above all, we would add in conclusion, let there 
neither be misgivings with regard to the martial 
spirit of any section of the Indian Army, nor undue 
reliance on the submissiveness of the population in 
any part of India, based on Sir Henry Norman’s very 
unsound speculation as to the enervating and molli- 
fying influence of one or more ‘generations of peace.’ 
The cankers of such a calm world as that do not 
betoken content, or promise quict. Peace, of the des- 
cription that existsin India, ueither deadens the human 
intellect, nor extinguishes human passions. But it 
creates ennui, which, as Auguste Comte points owt, is 
the great cause of political convulsion and change. 
A Hindu Statesman once observed that when a man had 
been lying for a long while on one side, the time always 
came when he wanted to turn over on the other. 
Possibly he might at last wish to sit wp and look about 
him, or even to stand wpright.’§ 


by which the temper, zeal and fidelity of that class of troops can be 
aifected. But not even what appears to be the least important of 
these measures should be adopted without the most serious delibera~ 
tion, Every branch of this subject requires the mind of a statesman. 
We have, through the efforts of our Native army, triumphed in wars 
and rebellions. Plots and conspiracies may be formed, but they will 
never succeed while we maintain the good spirit and fidelity of this 
branch of our force. This our enemies, avowed and secret, well know ; 
and all their offorts have been and will hereatfer be directed to its 
corruption. This object has never been but very partially effected, 
but it is one which we must beware of aiding by any measure that 
impairs the conlidence, that undervalues the merits, or slights the 
pretensions of men, who are every day becoming more sensible of their 
own importance. and naturally seek for participation in the benefits of 
a power they have so largely coutributed to establish, and of which 
they cannot be ignorant they must continue the principal support. 


“The men of the Native infantry of Bombay are of a standard 
very near that of Madras. The lowest size taken is five feet three 
inches, and the average is five feet five, but they are robust and hardy, - 
and capable of enduring great fatigue upon very slender diet. 

“% % * They are, in fact, familiar to the sea, and only a small 
proportion of them are incommoded in a voyage by those privations to 


_which others are subject from prejudices of caste. But this is only 


one of the merits of the Bombay native soldier : he is patient, feithful, 
and brave, and attached in a remarkable degree to his European 
officers. There cannot be a class of men more cheerful under priva- 
tion and difficulties; * * there are no men, after they become 
soldiers, more attached to their colors. I question, indeed, if any 
army can produce more extraordinary examples of attachment to tho 
government it served and to its officers than that of Bombay.” 


« * # ® The Konkances and Deccanees they account more ‘patient 
under privation and fatigue, more easily subsisted snd managed; and 
in bravery to be fully their (Hindustanees’) equals. They are tho 
descendants of Sewajee'’s ‘Mountain Rats,’ whom neither the stature 
or military bearing of the Hindustanee could debar from advancing 
to the gates of Delhi; andthe carly history of the Bombay army 
(nowhere better related than in Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas) 
shows them to be inno way degenerated from the spirit’ of their 
ancestors.” Sin Joux Maucouy, 


§ Perhaps the explanation of the genesis of the unrest at present 
visible in India may be found in the sentences italicised. 


LORD ROBERTS ON THE EFFICIENCY OF THE NATIVE ARMY 


Lord Roberts, as said above, is not a man of 
wide culture or high education. Had he been 
so, he would not have questioned the fact of 
one race being as good as another. His Lord- 
ship has not perhaps read Henry George’s 
well-known work on Progress and Poverty. 
That gifted American writer says :— 


“There are among men infinite diversities of aptitude 
and inclination, as there are such infinite diversities 
in physical structure that among a million there will 
not be two that can not be told apart. But, both 
from observation and reflection, I am inclined to 
think that the differences of natural power are no 
greater than the differences of stature or of physical 
strength. * * So widely has the sower scattered 
the seed, so strong is the germinative force that bids 
it bud and blossom. But,.alas, for the stony ground, 
and the birds and the tares! For one who attains his 
full stature, how many are stunted and deformed.” 


‘Why those races of India who not more 
than a century ago were credited with the 
possession of martial spirit, have now be- 
come effiminate, has been explained in the 
article on the Fighting Castes and Tribes of 
India published in the Modern Review for 
July, 1907. : 


To increase the number of British officers 
in India at the expense of the children of the 
soil, Lord Roberts has not scrupled to write 
that 


“History and experience teach us that Eastern 
races (fortunately for us), however brave and accus- 
tomed to war, do not possess the qualities that go to 
make leaders of men, and that Native officers in this 
respect can never take the place of British officers.” 


Need one take the trouble to expose the 
utter absurdity of Lord Roberts’ dogmatic 


* Sir Charles Napier in his evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords appointed to enquire into the affairs of the 
Last India Company in 1852, said :— 

“We have got into the habit of exalting the Europeans so far 
above the natives, that it now becomes almost a matter of necessity 
to have them. I think that, had L remained in India, I could have 
so raised the Sepoys’ spirit to a just confidence in themselves, that 
I would not have objected to go into action with Sepoys alone. When 
men are run down, and hear it daily said that they cannot meet an 
enemy without they are supported by iuuropeans, they begin to believe 
it; but it isa palpable fallacy. If well drilled, the Sepoy is a brave 
and staunch soldier in action. If you want 1o make our officers and 
native officers mix, there is now but one way of doing that: it is by 
giving the native officers the same rank with our own; but I should 
say that it would require a great deal of consideration before that is 
done. You are bringing them in in the Civil Service, I believe, 
and it is just; but how far that can be extended with safety to the 
Indian Army I willnot say; it is a question of policy, not of 
discipline.” 

Being questioned by Lord Elphinstone, 

“Tn the last century, were there not instances of very distinguished 
native officers in the Indian Army? ” . 


Sir Charles Napier said :-— 


“There were men of immense intellect and knowledge of their 
work among the natives; Hyder Ali Khan, and many others; they 
are exceedingly clever and exceedingly courageous.” —~Iirst_ Report. 
Indian ‘Territories (Session 1852-53). Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 16th June, 1853. p. 80. 
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assertion of the Hastern races never possess- 
ing the qualities that go to make Isaders of 
men? What about the Japanese who beat 
the Russians, of whom Lord Roberts and 
men of his class are always afraid? Did 
those Japanese officers who led their men 
against the Russians belong to the HWastern 
race or Western? Were not Shivaji and 
Hyder Ali Asiatics?* Is it not a fact that 
not quite 150 years ago, the English in India 
were defeated by Hyder Ali, whc dictated tc 
them terms which were not very flettering tc 
their national pride and prestigs? The SikL 
Forces at Chilianwallah pittec against th: 
English were not led by Ohristian Europeaa 
officers. Attila, who led those Asiatics, ths 


- Huns, in the 5th century to invace aud conquer 


a great part of Europe, was ar Asiatic, The 
Jeaders of the Arabs, Turks, a&c., who cor- 
quered parts of Europe were Asiazics. In tle 
face of these historical facts how did Lo:d 
Roberts venture to libel Asiatizs as not pcs- 
sessing “the qualities that go to 1ruke leaders 
ofmen”?T}T Why did he oppose the scheme 
of establishing an institution on the model of 
Sandhurst in India? That was meant ‘or 
the training of native officers aad it would 
then have been seen whether the nat ve 
officers “ can never take the place of Britsh « 
officers,” or not. At presert the nat.ve 
officers rise from the ranks and they we 
men of no education and social posit~on. 
Even of these native officers, another dissin- 
guished Indian military authority was greutly 
afraid. Lieutenant General Sir Sydney Co ton 
in his work on Nine Years on the North-West- 


f Sir John Malcolm who knew Asiatics nad particularly “atives 
of India much better than Lord Roberts or anv other Anglo- ndian, 
cites instances of several natives who were forscesed of ‘“ the qualities 
that go to make leaders of men.” Speaking cf the Madras Acmy, he 
writes :— 


“The general history of the Native army «' Fort St. Gerrge is 
short. Sepoys were first disciplined, * * on that EstabLshment 
in 1748; they were at that period, and fer sumetime afterwards, in 
independent companies, under Subadars or native captains. Mahomed 
Esof, one of the most distinguished of tnose oilicere, ros by his 
talents and courage to the general commaid o. the whole; nd the 
name of this hero, for such he was, occurs 2lmost as often in t_e page 
of the English histerian (Orme) of India es vhat of Lawreace and 
Clive.” oc 

“ Cawder Beg, late subadar of ths formth regiment, may be 
deemed throughout his life as one of the mest distinguish] officers 
of the native Cavalry at Madras. Ti *7€2, he was atrched to 
Colonel Floyd as an orderly subadar, when thot officer who -ad been 
reconnoitring with a small detachment, wa3 atracked by o« consider- 
able body of the enemy’s horse. Nothing bur the greatest exertions 

f every individual could have saved “tha party from beim: cut olf. 

hose of Cawder Beg were the most corspicuous, and the> received 
a reward, of which he was proud tc the tast hour of Ls life; an 
English sabre was sent to him, with the name of Colenel Floyd 
upon it, and an inscription, stating that it wa. the reward of valour. 
But personal courage was the least qaclity of Cawder Beg; his 
talents eminently fitted him for the exercise of Military command. 
During the compaign of 1799, it was essertial to prevent tre evening 
looties, a species of Cossak horse, from penezrating between_he columns 
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ern Frontier of India from 1854 to 1863, pub- 
ished in 1868, wrote :— 

“ The present native army of Bengal has in its ranks 
much more energetic and intelligent races than were 
to be found in the ranks of the old army; the native 
officers, in Bengal, of the latter had risen, by seniority, 
from the ranks; they were generally worn out, and 
uithout any special qualifications, whilst the native 
officers of the new army are men full of vigour, and 
have risen by their superior merits and qualifications, 
and, in many instances, by hereditary distinctions, In 
cases of future rebellion, then, leaders may spring wp 

uch more dangerous in character than those who have 
appeared on the stage before.” (pp. 305,308). 


While ord Roberts is of opinion that the 
present class of Native officers is good for no- 
thing, Sir Sydney Cotton is quite afraid of 
them for their being “much more dangerous 
in character” than their predecessors. But 
it would seem that on the ground of political 
expediency, the authorities do not consider it 
necessary to encourage native offiers of the 
Indian Army. Under these circumstances, it 
is no wonder that the native officers are such 
ag they have been represented by Lord Ro- 
berts. But the defect is not due to any in- 
nate race inferiority. The noble Lord should 
be told of the following narrative mentioned 
by the author of “ Progress and Poverty.” 


“A gentleman who had taught a coloured school 
ones told me that he thought the coloured children, 
up «o the age of ten or twelve, were really brighter 
and learned more readily than white children, but 
that after that age they seemed to get dull and care- 
less. He thought this proof of innate race inferiority, 
and so didIatthe time. But I afterwards heard a 
highly intelligent negro gentleman (Bishop Hillery) 
incidentally make a remark which to my mind seems 
a su‘ficient explanation. He said, ‘our children, when 
they are young, are fully as bright as white children, 


and the rear guard, and plundering any part of that immense train 
of previsions and luggage, which it was necessary to carry to Serin- 
gapatan. Cawder Beg, with two or three of his relations from the 
Native cavalry and a select body of infantry were placed under my 
orders. 1 was then political representative with the army of the 
Subah of the Deckan, and commanded a considerable body of the 
troops cf that prince. I had applied for Cawder Beg on account of 
his repatation, and prevailed upon Mir Allum, the leader of the 
Subah’s forces to place corps of 2000 of his best regular horse under 
the Subahcar's orders. Two days after the corps was formed, an 
orderly trooper came to tell me that Cawder Beg was engaged with 
some of ‘he 2nemy’s horsemen. I hastened to the spot with some 
alarm for the result, determined if Cawder Beg was victor to reprove 
him mos. severely for a conduct so unsuited to the station in which 
he had beer. placed. The fears I entertained for his safety were soon 
dispelled. as I saw him advancing on foot with two swords in his 
hand, which he bestowed to present to me, begging at the same time 
T would restxain my indignation at his present rashness till I heard 
his reasozs ; shen speaxing to me aside, he said, ‘‘ Though the Gene- 
ral of the Nizam’s army was convinced by your statement of mg 
competenc? to the command you have entrusted me with, I observed 
that the high-born and high-titled leaders of the horse he placed 
under my orders looked at my close jacket, straight pantaloons and 
European bocts, with contempt, and thought themselves disgraced 
by being .cld to obey me. I was therefore tempted on seeing a 
well-mounted horseman of Tippoo’s challenge their whole line, to 
accept a combat, which they declined. I promiged not to use fire- 
arms, and sacceeded in cutting him down; a relation came to 
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and learn as readily. But as soon as they get old 
enough to appreciate their status~—to realize that 
they are looked upon as belonging to an inferior race, 
and can never hope to be anything more than cooks, 
waiters or something of that sort, they lose their 
ambition and cease to keep up. * * * 


“The same thing may be seen later in life.” 


What ambition has the Native officer in the 
Military Service of the Government of India 
to show his ability when he knows that he 
has ever to be subordinate to the youngest 
ensign who is perhaps yet in his teens ? Lieut. 
Colonel R. D. Osborn, writing in the States- 
man for April 1, 1881, said :-— 


“ Hitherto we have selected them (native officers), 
as it were, under protest. Whenever one of the 
fallen race has been permitted to enter the paradise 
of officialism, we have carefully explained to him that 
he was an inferior creature, who, if things were only 
as they onght to be, would never have found himself 
in such an eXalted sphere. The ladder of promotion 
-has been grudgingly uncovered for him, step by step. 
His privileges as a vertebrate animal have been 
meted out to him inch by inch, commencing with the 
first grand concession of allowing him a chair when 
basking in the sunshine of our august presence. This 
mode ef selection has been productive of evilin a 
variety of ways. It has condemned the aristocracy 
of India to a most unjust and impolitie exclusion 
from any participation in the administration of the 
empire. It attracted to our service only the lowest 
classes, deadened their sense of responsibility, as 
- well as anv feeliugs of gratitude, * * * * Jt has 
fostered the very soul of Junkerism in ourselves, and 
inflicted a never-ceasing wound on the self-respect 
of our fellow-subjects. Yet, even under all these 
disadvantages, it is pleasant to think of the inereas- 
ing stability which our Government gathers from 
every fresh influx into its ranks of Native officers. 
If a mutiny broke out to-morrow, or an army of 
Russians was reported to have appeared upon the 
Indus, whom should we suspect of being our ill- 


avenge his death; I wounded him, and have brought him 
prisoner. You will (he added smiling) hear a great report of me 
at the durbay (court)of Meer Allam this evening, and the service will 
go on better for what has passed, and I promise most sacredly to fight 
no more single combats.” 

When I went in the evening to visit the Meer Allam, I found at 
his tent a number of the principal chiefs, and among others those 
that had been with Cawder Beg, with whose praises I was assailed 
from every quarter. ‘‘ He was” they said, “a perfect hero, a Rugtum, 
jt was an honor to be commanded by so great a leader.” ‘The conse- 
quence was, as the subadar anticipated, that the different chiefs who 
were placed under him vied in respect and obedience ; and so well 
were the incessant efforts of this body directed, that scarcely a load of 
grain was lost ; hardly a day passed that the activity and stratagem 
of Cawder Beg did not delude some of the enemy’s plunderers to 
their destruction. 

It would fill a volume to give a minute account of this gallant officer : 
he was the Native Aide-de-camp of General Dugald Campbell when 
that officer reduced the Ceded ‘Districts, he attended Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesly (the present Duke of Wellington) in the campaign of 1833, and 
was employed by that officer in the most confidential manner. At the 
end of this campaign, during which he had several opportunities of 
distinguishing himself, Cawder Beg, who had received a pension 
from the English Government, and whose pride was flaitered by be- 
ing created an Omrah of the Deckan by the Nizam, retired, but he did 
not long enjoy the distinction he had obtained ; he died in 1806 worn 
es a the excessive fatigue to which he had for many years exposed 
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WANTED—A REAL NATIONAL: CONGRESS 


wishers? The Native judge of the High Court? The 

‘ young men who have competed successfully for the 
Civil Services? ‘ The crowd of munsiffs and other civil 
officials, who have a career before them in the public 
service? Assuredly none of these. We should look 
efor them in the high-born and ambitious men our 
“vegime has excluded alike from occupation in the 
present, or the hope of any in the future. What, then, 
my proposal amounts to is to extend to the Native 


‘Army that same policy of Trust which is rapidly 


effecting a complete transformation inthe constitu- 
tion of the Civil Service. Granted (which I do not) 
that the fidelity of the Native officer is of extremely 
brittle quality, you strengthen, and not weaken it, 
when you improve his position and give a wider field 
- to his legitimate ambition, You make it worth his 
while to be faithful.” 
In our opinion the Government of India 
committed a great mistake in increasing the 
number of British officers without at the 
same time doing anything to improve the 
position and prospects of the Native officers. 
All that can. be said in defence of the Indian 
. Government is that they had to yield to the 
~ demand of Lord Roberts, who as Commander- 
_ in-Ohief of the British Isles after his return 

from the Boer War tried his best to accomplish 
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that thing which as he said was ‘left undone, 
and which he should like to have been able to 
accomplish before leaving India,’ 


Lord Roberts says that he has no doubt 
whatever of the fighting powers of the best 
Indian troops and that brigaded with British 
troops, he would be proud to lead them 
against any Huropean enemy. This is in 
marked contrast to the evidence which Vis- 
count Wolsley gave before the Welby commis~ 
sion. Whom are we to believe? There was 
an opportunityfor Lord Roberts to do what 
he wrote in‘ Forty-one years in India’ pub- 
lished in 1896. He held the supreme command 
over the British Forces in the Boer War. Why 
did he not indent upon India for the best 
Indian troops and lead them against the 
Boers? Had he done so then every one of 
us would have discredited Lcrd Wolsley’s 
statement and believed in the efficiency of 
the Native army. Butas Lord Roberts dic 
not lead Indian troops against tie Boers, we 
know what inference to draw about the 
efficiency of the Indian Army. 
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convey to an Englishman’s mind, not 
familiar with the nature and doings of 
the institution known as the Indian 
National Oongress, the idea of a body of duly 
. elected representative men administering the 
affairs and protecting the interests of a nation. 
' Ifa citizen of the United States of America, 
' to whom the Congress at Washington is a vivid 
reality, hears of a Ohristmas gathering of men 
from different parts of India, making speeches 
and passing resolutions in a foreign tongue for 
three days and then returning to their homes 
and avocations without appointing any one to 
carry out the resolutions passed, and if he is 
informed that this holiday gathering is styled 
the “Indian National Congress,” he must find 
it difficult to suppress a smile-at so egregious 

@ misnomer, 
~ The most ardent champions of the Congress 
cannot give a much better account of its 
utility than that it affords opportunities for 
- educated men from different parts of the 
country to meet together, once a year, to 
give expression to the needs and wishes of 
their countrymen, and to call the attention of 


Tre term National Congress can only 


Government to their grievances and that it 5 
an institution of great educatioral value, inas- 
much as it enables the delegates and visitors 
to its annual meetings to know each other 
and exchange thoughts and form friendship... 
It is too well known to need mention what 
importance the Government aktaches to irs 
deliberations and representations. Most ef 
the resolutions which were passed during tke 
days when the Oongress was in its infancy 
continue to be moved, supported, passed ard 
forwarded to Government now, when tLe 
Congress claims to have attained majority ; bat 
the Government continues to act in direst 
opposition to its long list of time-honoured 
resolutions. The most vehement protests Df 
the Congress against obnoxious measures ha7e 
remained unheeded by Government. So fzr, 
therefore, as its influence over the Government 
is*concerned, it may be regarded as next to 
@ nonentity. Asaresort of professional men 
making holiday excursions from different pa-ts 
of the country and seeking social intercouzse 
and exchange of thought with their count-y- 
men from other parts, it undoubtedly serves a 
useful purpose ; but it can fulfil this purp-se 


4) ' 


without assuming so high-sounding a name 
asit bears. - 

If the so-called Indian National Congress is 
ever to deserve its name, it must take into its 
hands the guidance and control of some of 
the really important‘concerns of the country. 
No reasonable man expects the Congress to 
justify its existence by wresting the military 
or civil government of the country from the 
hands of the existing authorities. .There are 
cther concerns of vital importance to the 
country which stand sorely in need of careful 
thought and combined action on the part of 
intelligent and educated Indians. One of such 
concerns is the training and employment of 
tue intelligence of the country for the produc- 
tion of wealth from its vast natural resources. 
In point of intelligence the educated classes 
of India are acknowledged by all impartial 
observers to be next to none in the whole 
world. In point of industry, aptitude, patience, 
sovriety and thrift, the artisans and other 
working classes of India stand unsurpassed. 
These qualities make an Indian working-man 
dreaded by such of his Wéstern compeers as 
have to compete with him on equal terms, It 
is 20 less on account of these qualities than of 
their race and colour that Asiatics are treated 
as undesirables in other continents, and laws 
are enacted to prevent their immigration. 
The materials for almost every human need are 
available is abundance in some part or other 
of this country, Given the necessary education 
and training, there is hardly a manufatured 
article of human use that cannot be produced 
in -ndia. The great rivers in Nothern India 
can not only be utilised as fertilizing agents, 
but can supply many times more mechanical 
power than is generated by steam-engines 
working in any country, and at rates with 
which it is simply impossible for coal-consum- 
ing engines to compete. Surely, with her 
-fertile soil, her rich mines, her extensive 
forests, her mighty rivers, and, above all, 
with her highlyintelligent and industrious 
sons, India should be above poverty. Yet 
she is now one of the poorest countries in the 
world, and her sons and daughters are dying 
by millions, of famine, plague, and other 
equally unquestionable effects of poverty. 
These untimely deaths and the famishing, 
ill-c'ad, ill-housed, and helpless millions would 
’ not have marred this country which is, poten- 
tially, one of the richest in the world, if 
there were an adequate organization of intel- 
ligeut and trained minds bent upon making 
her people prosperous and happy. 

It is true that the Oivil Service of India 
which controls ‘the affairs of the country is 
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composed, for the most part, of highly intelli- 
gent and well-trained men and that they 
form an admirably organised body. It is 
also true that they have hitherto been emi- 
nently successful in maintaining order andy 
thus discharging one of the primary duties 
of a government. But no one, except a 
Pharisee, can assert that the sole, or even the 
chief, object with which they preserve order . 
and towards which they devote their thought 
and energies isto save the people of India 
from conflicts of race and creed, and to make 
them prosperous and happy. No candid man 
can deny that their chief aim and. endea- 
vour are to secure lucrative fields for the 
intelligence and enterprise of their country- 
men, to find safe investments for the surplus 
capital of their country, and to have the 
command of a profitable and unfailing market 
for their country’s manufactures. It is 
equally undeniable that in accomplishing this 
threefold purpose they have inflicted serious 
injuries upon the people of this country. By - 
excluding Indians from almost all positions 
which call for the exercise of powers of- 
initiative, organisation and control, they have 
rendered them so helpless that, after less 
than a century’s disuse of these powers they 
are unable even to initiate and organise a 
campaign against plague which is carrying 
away more victims every year than the most 
destructive war that was ever waged. By 
disarming the people they have made the 
bravest and most warlike races of India 
strangers to the art of self-defence, and 
powerless to protect themselves, not only 
against armed enemies but against the very 
wild beasts which may be prowling in 
the vicinity of their villages. By breaking ¢ 
the system of village communities they have 
deprived the people of the power of self-help 
and selt-government which they exercised 
from time immemorial. By systematically 
killing the numerous thriving industries which 
maintained a large» proportion of the popula- 
tion in prosperity before the British became 
the paramount power in India, as they have 
done in order to find a market for British 
wares, they have reduced millions of, skilled 
artisans into husbandmen and labourers. 
These are not unforeseen results but the 
fruits of a policy deliberately pursued for over 
a century, a policy which was pithily enun- 
ciated by Mr. Thackeray, a member of the 
Board of Revenue in Madras, during the 
regime of Lord William Bentinck, in the 
folowing words :— 

“Tt is very proper that in Engand a good share of 
the produce of the earth should be appropriated. 
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to support certain families in affluence, to produce 
senators,sages and heroes for the service and defence 
of the state, or in other words, that a great part of the 
rent should go to an opulent nobility and gentry, who 
are to serve the country in Parliament, in the army 

wr navy, in the department of science and liberal 
professions, The leisure, independence and high ideas, 
which enjoyment of this rent affords, have enabled 
them to raise Britain to the pinnacle of glory. Long 
may they enjoy it; but in India that haughty spirit, 
independence and deep thought which the possession 
of great wealth always gives, ought to be suppressed. 
They are directly adverse to our power and interest. 
The nature of things, the past experience of all 
Governments, renders it unnecessary to enlarge on 
the subject. We do not want (in India) generals, 
statesmen and legislators; we want the industrious 
husbandmen who cannot easily combine against 
Government.” 


This policy has produced the desired fruits, 
until Indian generals and statesmen have 
become a matter of past history, and such 
Indian legislators as are permitted to sit 
in the imperial and provincial legislative 
~~ councils are'mere nonentities, so far as any 
~ real influence on the course of legislation is 
concerned. The policy of weaning Indians 
from occupations which require intelligence 
and skill, and are, therefore, a source of wealth, 
has fructified to such a degree that more than 
nine-tenths of the vast population of India 
have to live by agriculture, with the result 
that an enormous share of the food produced 
by them goes away to foreign countries to pay 
for the services of trained intellectual workers, 
such as civil and military officers, and higher 
officials of other departments of state, and 
for the products of skilled labour, such as 
_. Cloth, hardware, and other necessaries, for 
“ which India is now dependent on foreign 
countries, and this enormous drain of food- 
+ stuffs manifests itself in the shape of periodical 
famines and perennial plague. The somewhat 
lengthy remarks in this paragraph are made 
in anticipation of the objection which some 
may raise that large measures affecting the 
prosperity of a whole country can only be 
undertaken by its Government. Whatever 
truth there may be in this objection can only 
be applicable to self-governed countries where 
it is one of the most important duties of 
statesmen and administrators to devise and 
carry out measures for developing and train- 
ing the latent faculties of individuals, and for 
employing them in promoting the prosperity 
and greatness of the country. In India, the 
only large country in the world which is 
under foreign domination, circumstances are 
different. Here people must work for their 
own prosperity, independently of Government, 
and they should regard themselves fortunate 
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if they have not to work towards that .end in 
spite of Government. 


The Indian National Congress can jus- 
tify its name by undertaking th task of 
restoring India to prosperity The task is 
undoubtedly stupendous, consideving the 
vastness of the country and tLe depths of 
poverty into which the people heve sunk; 
but it should not stagger the mids of those 
who have the imagination to see how small 
beginnings may lead to great achievements. 
Educated Indians all know how 1n originally 
humble trading company has developed into a 
Government which now rules ths destiny of 
a continent like India. The solicicn of the 
problem of Indian poverty lies tc 2 great ex- 
tent in making Indians competen. tc produce 
the manufactured articles, metals anc machin- 
ery, which are now imported from foreign 
countries, and in establishing fuctcries and 
workshops, and opening mining work, for the 
production of the requirements of the country. 
In order to accomplish the gigartic task of 
quickening and training the inteligenace, and 
developing the resources of so vast a country, 
the Congress must have regular const'tuencies 
in every part of India, and what i even more 
important is that those constitusncies must 

. pay voluntary taxes for carrying cut she work 
before the Congress. It is true that a large 
revenue cannot be raised by tke Congress 
from poor people already overburcenel by the 
taxes which they have to pay to tae Sovern- 
ment ; but work can begin with taxes levied 
from the wealthy and the well-to-co. In order 
to do real work the Congress, like a govern- 
ment, must, for the most part, be a paic agency. 
It is true that the task of regenerating a 
country calls for patriotism and se f-secrifice ; 
but patriots cannot work long ii tuey Lave to 
work starving. Intelligent and edicaved men 
who have earned a competence by the practice 
of liberal professions, or from trade, can afford 
to be purely honorary workers; bct such 
workers must necessarily be compratively few. 
The greater part of the real work ef tae Con- 
gress must be performed by pail workers, 
_and if the work is controlled by reelly 2apable 
men, the remuneration of the workezs will, 
after some time, come from the werk itself, 
just as the salaries of a Railway’s sta come 
frem the earnings of the Railway. But work 
must be begun by raising taxes o* subscrip- 
tions from the constituents and supporters 
of the Congress. A beginning cana be made 
with a few model schools and fectaries, or 
even a single pioneer technical insvitution, 
which need not be on a very large 3cae in its 
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incevtion. A fund of ten or twelve lakhs may 
suffice to start an establishment for the pro- 
Justion of one or two of the most urgent 
requirements of India. By way ofan instance 
cne may suggest a factory, which may also 
serve as a training school, for the manufacture 
cf small steam or oil engines and pumps, for 
purposes of irrigation in tracts which are not 
served by canals. This would be a beginning 
fcr the supply of an effective antidote to 
jam=nes, which are of such frequent occurrence 
in India. To the same factory may be added 
a department for the manufacture of bicycles, 
or cther articles of manufacture, which are 
largely imported from foreign countries. By 
aid by, mining classes may be opened and a 
beg-uning made for the development of the 
yasi mineral resources of the country. With 
' she increase of experience and pecuniary re- 
sources, hydraulic and electrical engineering 
may be introduced, and the great Himalayan 
rivers may be utilised asa source of motive 
power for manufacturing purposes. When a 
few model establishments have shown satis- 
faccory results for a few years, a large number 
cf similar establishments will spring up in 
the country, and, if they are under the guid- 
ance of a central governing body of intelli- 
gert, upright, experienced, and patriotic men, 
such as the proposed Congress, there will be a 
large army of workers forming a widespread 
organisation. Taxes will be willingly paid to 
enable the Congress to carry out measures for 
the benefit of the tax-payer. An efficient and 
impartial administration of the finances of the 
Congress will give practical experience in the 
art of self-government. There can be no 
seli-government without self-taxation. The 
Coagress should, therefore, take early steps 
to devise a scheme of self-taxation and bring 
it into force as early as possible. With ade- 





quate funds atits disposal it can secure the 
services of men of brains, education and 
character, aS whole-time workers. Men 
possessing special knowledge and technical 


skill, not available in the country at present 


can be imported from outside for some years 
as was done in Japan. In course of time the 
whole country can be dotted with centres of 
education in theoretical and practical know- 
ledge and of industries producing all the needs 
of the country. With mills, factories, work- 
shops, banks, insurance companies, mines, 
railways, and other productive concerns 
working in all parts of the country under 
the guidance and control of the national 
assembly, useful and honourable careers will 
be open in abundance for men who now seek 
Government service in vain, or having suc- 
ceeded in securing it, eke out a penurious 
living by drudgery in subordinate positions, 
although they may be capable of much better 
things ; and have to refrain from all patrotic 
activities, although their hearts may be longing 


to be engaged in patriotic work. Droughts ‘ 


will not be followed by famines, as the food- 
stuffs which are now drained out to pay for 
products of skilled labour and for brain work, 
will remain in the country as a reserve for 
times of scanty harvests, The standard of 
living willimprove and the plague will be a 
thing of the past and there will be plenty and 
prosperity in the land. When the Oongress 
has the control of the industries and com- 
merce of the country and is supported by a 
number of intelligent, educated, and patriotic 
men in affluent circumstances, it will become 


areal National Congress, and it willbeina . 


position to demand political rights and pri- 

vileges with a voice to which no sane Gov- 

ernment can turn a deaf ear. : 
BudRADVAJA, 


THE STORY OF NALA AND DAMAYANTI 


(From the Mahatharata.) 


HERE was furmerly a king named Nala, 
strong and handsome and an excellent 
horseman. He was truthful and a md@s- 
ter of Lis passions and beloved of men 

acd women. There was also in his time a 
maiden Damayanti, daughter of Bhima, the 
king of the Vidarbhas. She was a girl of 
faultless beauty, without a peer in the three 


worlds. And heralds sang of her in the pre- 
sence of Nala, and they sang of Nala in the 
court of her father. And through report 
alone they fell in love with each other, for 
neither knew the other by sight. 

So Damayanti lost all peace of mind, and 
grew sad and thin and pale. She went about 
dreaming, with uplifted eyes, and ceased to 
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lie down by day or night. And her maidens 
seeing her plight gave a hint of the truth to 
the king. And the king resolved that she 
should choose for herself a husband. - And he 
made a proclamation and assembled for her 


of choice all the rulers of the earth. 


* And when the immortals heard the pro- 
clamation they, too, came down to join the 
assembly. And they met Nala on the road 
thither, and they said to him, “O best of 
men, be thou our messenger !” And he pledged 
his word to them and said, “I will be your 
messenger—but who are you, and what is the 
message?” And they said, “We are immor- 
tals that come to woo Damayanti; go and bid 
her choose her lord among us.” And he said, 
“Tt is my own errand here to woo her; how 
can I speak for others?” And they answered, 
“We have thy promise.” 

So Nala went and entered the palace, and 
they gave him power to pass the guards 
unseen and he stood before Damayanti and 


Jotold her the message of the gods. And she 


wept and said to him, “O lord of earth, 
bowing down to all the gods, I choose thee for 
my lord. Oome thou to the assembly with 
them, and I will choose thee for myself.” 

So Nala told her answer to the gods, and he 
went with them to the assembly. And they 
sat and waited till she came, and she entered 
the hall among them. And when she looked 
upon them, behold, she saw five men before 
her, all perfectly alike in shape. And long 
she stood in doubt, till she resolved to appeal 
to the gods themselves. Folding her hands 
she bowed her head and she addressed them 
trembling:—“ Long since I chose Nala for 
my lord, and I have still been true to him in 
_ thought and word. By that truth I implore 
» you all to show me which of you is he.” And 
seeing her steady purpose the gods complied, 
and assumed their native forms, And she 
saw them without sweat on their bodies, 
poised above the ground without shadows, 
and crowned with unfading flowers. And she 
recognised the King of Naishadha; and shyly 
she caught the hem of his robe and flunga 
garland about his neck. And all the gods 
cried out “ Well done!” And they bestowed 
on them many boons and departed. ° 

Then Nala and Damayanti were married 
and began to pass their days in joy. But 
Kali (ai) alone of the gods was jealous, and 
he vowed a vow against Nala. Twelve years 
he waited fora fault in the king, that he might 
have an occasion against him. And in the 
twelfth year he found an occasion, for the 


= The two physicians of the gods celebrated for their active 
benevolence.—-Hd., M. RB. 


king, having one day answersd a call o1 
nature, said his prayers without washing his 
feet. Upon this Kali entered his person, anc 
possessed him. And he set him gambling at 
dice, till he lost all that he had. 

So Nala renounced his kingdom, end passed 
through the gate of the city naked. And 
Damayanti, his wife, followed Lim and they 
lived on the roots and fruits o7 the forest. 
And one night they lay down to steep together, 
dirty and haggard and weary. Ani the king 
woke in the night and thus he -eflected:— 
“What use isit to go on thus? Had I not 
better desert my wife? Ii I star with her, 
she is certain of misery; if I leav> her, she 
may perhaps be happy again.” Thus he re- 
flected, at the suggestion of Kali, and he made 
up his mind to desert her, saying *‘ O blessed 
one, may the Ashwins* protect thes, guarded 
as thou art by virtue!” ‘And he left her, 
returning more than once where she lay, dis- 
tracted by Kali and the impulse cf dis heart, 

And Damayanti awoke when Le was gone, 
and shrieked aloud with horror. And she 
cried many, times to her husbanc, saying, “O 
best of men, whither hast thou zone? Dost 
thou not hear thy wife lament-rg? Whom 
shall I ask for thee, my warrior, Mv sinless 
hero? Here is nothing but the wilderness, 
and the lions and tigers and demons that 
belong to it. O mountain, O king of moun- 
tains, with thy fair peaks kissirg the skies, 
rising like a banner above this fores:, O pillar 
of the earth, I approach thee for succour. 
Know me for a king’s daughter 1nd the con- 
sort of a king, now bereft of mr husband 
andsunk in woe. Wilt thou not tase me for 
thy daughter, and soothe me an: tell me 
where I may find my lord?” She spoke also 
to an ashoka tree, rich in leaves cnd blossoms 
and echoing with birds. “O cshoka tree, 
vindicate thy name]! Tell me tl ou hast seen 
my lord!” 

And going forward towards the nrorth she 
fell in with a caravan of merchaats. And 
they were frightened when they saw her, 
pale and dusty and wild asa meniac, “Art 
thou a demon or a mortal?” they cried, “or, 
if thou art a goddess, bless us and protect 
us!’ And hearing who she was. they made 
her welcome and gave her leave to travel 
with them. But one evening, when they 
gfialted for the night, they chanced upon 
a resort of wild elephants. And the wild 
elephants saw the elephants in treir service, 
and fiercely they set upon them. Like rocks 
descending a mountain they hurlec shemselveg 


t The derivative meaning of ashoka is without scrzow, not feeling 
or causing sorrow.—Hd., 
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om the caravan, and few of the merchants 
and their followers escaped. And the princess 
iled into the forest, in the uttermost grief 
and misery. “Alas!” she said, “what have 
Idone? have brought destruction on this 
company of merchants. No one dies, they say, 
before his time; how long must J endure my 
evi. destiny? For Destiny it is that plagues 
me; Ihave never sinned to deserve this. Is 
it the gods whomTI rejected that have sent 
Me this misery?” 


And one evening she entered the city of | 


Suvdhu, the truth-telling king of the Chedis. 
She was so disarrayed and haggard that the 
bors of the city began to follow her. And 
sne passed before the palace, where the queen- 
mother saw her from the roof. And the 
queen-mother sent a nurse to fetch her in, 
saving, “That woman is forlorn and vexed 
by the crowd, and seems to be in need of 
suecour.” And Damayanti entered and-told 
hez tale, and the queen-mother bade her stay 
in the palace. And Damayanti answered 
“O mother of heroes, I must stay with thee 
on certain conditions. I must not eat the 
remnants of any dish, nor wash any one’s feet, 
nor speak to any man. And should any one 
tempt me with solicitations, he shall be 
punished at thy hands.” And the queen- 
mother agreed, and bade her own daughter 
Sunandé take Damayanti for a companion. 
Now as for Nala, when he left Damayanti 
he saw a fire raging in the forest, and in the 
fire a great serpent lying in acoil. And the 
serpent spoke to him and said, “O king of 
msn, there is a curse laid upon me, because 
_ deceived the rishi Narada. He said to me, 
‘Stay there and stir not, till one Nala delivers 
thee. Let him carry thee to a certain spot 
ard thou shalt be free.’ Take me up therefore, 
O best of kings, I will become light in thy 
hends. Take me up and carry me out of this 
fire and I will instruct thee concerning thy 
own welfare.” And as he spoke that king 
of snakes became as small as a man’s thumb. 
And Nala took him up and carried him out 
of the fire. And when he was about to drop 
him, the snake addressed him again, saying, 
“Darry me a little further, counting thy steps 
as thou goest.” And Nala didso, and when 
the snake heard him say ‘Ten,’ he bit him. 
And the form of Nala changed, the serpent 
a_so assumed his own form. And the serpait 
said to him, “I have deprived thee of thy 
bsauty that no one may know thee. And he 
taat has deceived thee and possessed thy 
body, as long as he stays there, shall be 
tortured by my venom. Now go to the delight- 
fal city of Ayodhy4, and show thyself to the 


king, Rituparna, and say,‘Iam a charioteer, 
Vahuka by name,’ and he will be thy friend. 
And one day thou shalt regain thy wife and 
children.” With these words that serpent 
gave to Nala two pieces of celestial cloth, 
and then he vanished. 

So Nala went to Ayodhy& and presented. 
himself to the king. And the king put him 
in charge of his stables, and paid him well, 
and treated him well. And Nala made two 
verses for himself, and every night he recited 
them:-— . 

Where lies that helpless lady, faint and 
thirsty and worn out with toil? Is she think- 
ing of that wretch? And whom is she wait- 
ing on now ? 4 

Now when Nala had lost his kingdom, his 
father-in-law sent often to find him. Many 
Braéhmanas went at his command and search- 
ed various cities and provinces. And at last 
one of them, Sudeva, discovered Damayanti in 
the city of the Obedis. And he said to himself, 
“She is what she ever was, beautiful as Shri*, 
But she shines no more, through grief for her 
lord; she is like the moon struggling through 
clouds, or an uprooted lotus. Alas! When 
shall she cross this ocean of woe? How can 
I console her ?” 


And he went and made himself known, and 
told her tale to the queen-mother. And the 
queen-mother wept and embraced Damayanti, 
and she said to her, “Stay with us, Damayanti, 
my house and my wealth are thine. For thy 
mother and [are sisters, daughters of Suda- 
man, the king of Dasharna.” And Damayanti 
said, ‘‘Mother, I have been happy with thee, 
and I could, without doubt, be happier still. 
But my son and daughter are with my father, 
thy are left as orphans and live in misery. Ii 
thou wilt please me, prepare mea carriage, 
that I may go at once tofind them.” And the 
queen-mother said, “So be it,” and she sent Da- 
mayanti to the city of Bhima. And the king 
rejoiced to see her, and he gave Sudeva much 
wealth and a village and a thousand kine. 

And still she mourned for her husband, anc 
besought her father to enquire for him, Ane 
he appointed Brahmanas to travel and searcl 
for him, and Damayanti gave them instruc. 
tions. And she said, “I have made these ver. 
ses, recite them in every concourse of men 
‘Dear gambler, where hast thou gone, leaving 
thy true wife in the forest? Still she stay: 
and weeps for thee—O relent and answer her 
Good and dutiful man, why hast thou forgot 
ten the husband’s part? Wise and kinda 
thow art, why hast thou been unkind?’?> An 


® The goddess of wealth and beauty.—Ed., M. R, 
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if any one should answer you, find out who he 
is, and report to me what he says.” 

And at length there returned a BrAhmana 
named Parnada, and thus he reported to Da- 


ameevanti: “O best of women, I come from 


Ayodhya, from the court of Rituparna. In that 
court there is a charioteer, VAbuka, a man ugly 
and low in stature. He'sighed often when he 
heard your verses, and afterwards he said to 
me :—' Chaste women, in the hour of trouble, 
are protected by the strong armour of virtue. 
If her husband left her, let her not be angry, 
for he did it in great distress.’ Thou hast heard 
my story; now do as seems proper to thee!” 
Then Damayanti called Sudeva the Brah- 
mana and said to him :—“Go thou to Ayodhya, 
as straight asa bird flies, and say thus to 
king Rituparna, ‘ Since Damayanti knows not 
whether Nala be alive, she will choose herself 
another husband ; the ceremony will be held 
forthwith, and thou art bidden to attend.’” 
And that Brahmana went and told Ritupar- 


$~na, and the king bade Vahuka prepare his 


chariot. And Nala felt his heart bursting 
with grief; nevertheless, he went to the 
stable, and he chose for the journey steeds 
lean and strong. And the king mounted the 
chariot, and the horses duly urged by Vahuka 
rose and sped through the sky. Then the 


blessed king of Ayodhya was exceedingly . 


amazed and began to reflect on the skill of 
the charioteer. “Can this be Matali,” he 
said, “the charioteer of the gods? Or is it 
indeed Nala, that great warrior ? Truly 
Vahuka and he are ofan age, and if this manis 
unsightly, still it sometimes happens through 
misfortune, that heroes walk the earth in dis- 
guise.” And he said to the charioteer, “ What- 
ever be thy wish, I will grant it thee, if thou 
wilt take me to-day before sunrise to the city 
of Bhima.” And Vahuka said, “ Grant me 
thy knowledge of numbers and thy skill in 
dice.” And the king said, “ Receive it.” And 
at that instant Kali came out of Nala’s body, 
incessantly spewing forth the poison of the 
snake Karkotaka. And Nala regained for an 
instant his native form, nevertheless, he ac- 
cepted once more the form and duties of a 
charioteer and went forward with the king. 
And when they reached the city of Bhima, 
he loosed the horses, and tended them, and 
sat down on a side of the chariot. And Dama- 


. yanti, seeing him from the palace, said to her 


maid, “ Who is that charioteer, that unsightly 
man, sitting by the chariot ? Has he learned 
the art of driving from Nala, for when he 
drives, his car rattles like that of Nala? Go 
and speak to him and stay near him and watch 
him, and come and tell me what thou seest.” 
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And the maid went and having marked 
what she saw, she returned to Demayanti and 
related all to her. “I have never seen a man 
like this, with such control over the elements. 
When he comes to a low passage it grows 
wide and high for him, And when the king 
sent him meat to cook, the vecsels became 
full of water as he looked upon them. And 
he took a handful of grass and set is in the 
sun, and it blazed up into fire. Ard he touched 
that fire and was not burned. Ard when he 
gathered flowers and pressed ~tem in his 
hands they grew brighter and snelled more 
sweetly than before. ” 

Then Damayanti assured herself this was 
Nala, and she sent to her mothe? and asked 
leave to prove him. She clad herself in a 
piece of red cloth and matted ler Lair and 
covered herself. with dust. And she sent for 
the charioteer to her room aad thus she 
addressed him :—‘ O Vahuka, didst tlou ever 
know a dutiful man who left his wife in the 
forest ? Who but Nala would have done this, 
deserting his dear and dutiful wife? How, 
alas, had I offended him ? Had I noz chosen 
him rather than one of the gocs? Had he 
not taken my hand before the sacred fire and 
vowed to me saying ‘I will be thite?’ Where 
was that vow when he deserted me?” And 
as she spoke tears began to pour from her 
eyes, And Nala answered, “It wes nct I that 
deserted thee, but Kali that possessed me. 
And now that wretch has left me, Iam come 
here for thy sake. But how is i. thou hast 
made a proclamation, to assembl= kings and 
to choose another husband ? ” And she 
answered, “This was my scheme to recover 
thee, for I knew there was none that could 
drive like thee, and thou wouldst be tne first 
ofall to come, And now I swear ‘o thee that 
T have never, even in thought, sinned against 
thee! If I have sinned against thee, may 
the all-seeing Sun destroy me, and ths moon 
that dwells in every creature! Lat the three 
gods that guard the three worlds bear wit- 
ness to my truth to-day.” 

Then there came a voice from tae sky, and 
the wind-god confirmed her answer; and a 
shower of blossoms fell and they heard the 
drum of the immortals. And the king Jaid 
aside all his doubts, and assuming his native 
form he embraced Damayanti with great 

light. And Damayanti rejoiced, as fields 
of tender plants rejoice in showers. 

And thereafter Nala returned =c his own 
city ; and he played again with Pushkara, 
that won it from him. And wi-l a single 
throw he won it back, and he entezed it again 
and comforted the citizens, 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE “WEST” 


ra 


UDYARD Kipling has asserted with a 
gupercilious dogmatism characteristic 
of the class to which he belongs, that 
“ Bast is Hast and West is West 
And the twain shall never meet,” 

But all West is not West. The “West” 
has an “ Hast” to it—which he who runs may 
see. . . 

The truth of the last statement begins to 
dawn upon the Indian traveller soon after his 
landing in the new world. The appalling con- 
fusion in terms at first dazes and dumbs him. 
Attimes he feels he never will be able to 
master their inexplicable intricacies. The 
words “Hast” and “West” are used in in- 
terminable ways--and what mortally dis- 
concerts him is that they appear to be em- 
ployed in an inside-turned-out manner. Soon 
he learns to overcome the difficulty. First 
comes the intellectual understanding. He 
realizes in a dim way that he is in a country 
antipodal in ways more than one to Hindostan. 
He begins to call “Hast,” “the Orient ”— 
what he used to style “ West”. he names the 
“Occident,” or, to make sure, “Hurope.” 
Just for fun, ‘at times he clings to calling 
Asia “the far Hast”—but this only at odd 
moments. After the intellectual understand- 
ing comes a period when the change sinks 
deeply into his inmost consciousness. Then, 
what appeared to him “West” apportions it- 
self into three great divides“ Way down 
Fast ’— West,” or sometimes “ Middle West ” 
—and “ Out West,” or “ Way out West.” 

The term “way” is a shortened form of 
“away. At first the stranger is apt blandly 
to-smile when itis used. When a Bostonian 
or a New Yorker talks of Buffalo, a city a few 
hundred miles distant from either point, as 
“Way out West,” he cannot but smile. Provin- 
cialism hardly is a thing that an inhabitant of 
India is looking for in America—and when 
something which evidences it comes to his 
notice, he just smiles. The word “ way ” re- 
mains meaningless until the Indian traveljer 
has crossed the continent. When he undeér- 
takes a trip from “Way down East New 
Heaven” to “* Way out West California” and 
spends almost a week, traveling night and day 
aboard a sixty-mile-an-hour express train, he 
‘begins to fathom the meaning. 


of “ Cinderella’s.” 


But it is not merely a matter of miles to 
which the terms “ Way down Hast” and “ Way 
out West” owe their origin. Miles certainly 
did bave something to do with the coinage of 
these phrases. When they first were introdu- 
ced into the language only a strip of land on 
the Atlantic had been cleared of the jungle 
and settled. The rest still was full of bush and 
bramble and trees, infested with wild animals 
of every species, and with wilder natives of 
the land. No wonder that in those days even 
a hundred miles from the inhabited regions 
appeared “ Way out West.” 

The words that were coined to meet an 
exigency have come to stay. They, in an 
unmistakable manner, indicate that ‘The 
West’ has both an “ Hast,” and “ West” to it. 
What may be called “the Hast of America” 
is as distinct from “the West of America” as 
Asia is different from Hurope—as Europe from 
America-—for certainly the Jatter named 
continents present great contrasts. The one 
is old and effete—the other young and full of 
life. The one is fettered by custom, prejudice 
and precedent—the other is free,as the air. 
The people inhabiting the one own their 
allegiance to the past. They are enslaved by 
“good forms,” by conventionality. They use 
a certain amount of “ nasal twang ”’—intonate 
their “cawnts and shawnts” in .a certain 
“approved” style. They can takea step witb 
their legs just so many inches apart. They 
walk a block in just so many minutes. Theit 
waists have to be of a size that the two hands 
canspan. Their feet must be of the dimensions 
They have to go to the 
church to which they have been brought up. 
They will not betake themselves to places o! 
amusement and recreation that are not “ ix 
fashion.” They love to “follow suit”’—to dc 
as everyone else does—profess adoration for <¢ 
fad which is the fad of the moment. 

The other people live as they “ D—--—— 
please.” If their dress does not shock the 
canons of conventionality, they feel as if thei 
mission in life has remained unfulfilled. The} 
avoid ruts. To contradict what their father: 
said--to contradict what they, themselves 
said years ago, or yesterday, or the preceding 
minute, they consider their birth-right. The: 
do not walk, they run, they “rush after you.’ 
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They do not profess allegiance to worn-out 

creeds, 

’ Deity every day. They “live,” love and hope. 

“ Devil-may-care”’ expresses their attitude 
towards life. Fortunes are made and un- 

» made-—made over again and lost once more—- 
but faith is not lost. Hope continues to be 
rosy. The brain and muscle are well-supplied 
with “red corpuscles.” 

Such is “ Hast” and such is “ West.” 

The “ Middle West” is hybrid—a coalescence 
of the Hast and West—of conventionality and 
freedom—of “ suppression” and “expression” — 
of following in the foot-steps of forefathers 
and constantly forging ahead, bulging forward, 
hewing out new paths for themselves. 

The American Dollar is supposed to contain 
one hundred cents. “Out West” you feel 
this is not the case. There, your impression 
is that the American Dollar has but twenty 
cents. The five-cent-piece is the coin of the 
lowest denomination that changes hands. 

~> The “ Hasterner”—not the “ Oriental,” mind 
* you--who in “way down East” is in the 
habit of buying his morning and evening 
paper for acent a piece, gasps when he pre- 
sents a “nickel,” as the five-cent-piece is 
known “out West,” and the “newsboy” keeps 
_ the change. Good form prohibits haggling 

-over a bargain; sothé “ Hasterner” consoles 
himself and accepts the inevitable with out- 
ward gracefulness, But the next time the 
newsboy keeps the change, it proves too 
much for even the equanimity of an “ Haster- 
ner.” He politely asks the boy to produce 
the “balance.” The news-seller gives him a 
ee that, as the “Westerners” say, “fixes ” 
him. 

_ When the “Hasterner” goes “out West,” 
whe goes with certain set notions—much the 
‘same as an English subaltern leaves Lon- 
don for some station in interior-India or an 
American Missionary goes to the “heathen” 
lands to dispense “light.” The ‘“ Hasterner” 
considers himself the custodian of absolute 
verity—the ‘ Westerner” a semi-barbarian. 
In his estimation all culture is confined to the 
Hast,—to New England--to Concord. Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Whittier, Lowell, Poe, Long- 
fellow and even Whitman, the rugged writer 
of strenuous poems, all were born in the 
East. “What has the West produced in the 
form of literature, art, metaphysics?” the 
“ Hasterner ” asks himself excitedly, almost in 
derision. 

His boast probably is correct. Perhaps the 
“Westerner ” is somewhat uncouth in manner 
and curt in language. Hssentially he has the 
“pioneer spirit,”"—he is willing to take a 


» 


They make anew God, set up a new” 


chance—to put up with all manner 9: difficul- 
ties. He is used to calling a spade a spade 
To him, “ contorted” words mean “ disiorted.” 
ones. There is a spontaneity in oy 23, frank, 
even terse language that no poliss, n0 gloss, 
no surface-culture can outvie. “here is a 
strenuosity, a purposefulness, a hit-:he-nail- 
square-on-the-head-ness, a combine ion of luci- 
dity and forcefulness that sand-pap2r2d words 
lack. There is so much express.oz in the 


-uncouth, rugged hand-clasp, a armth, an 


ardour, that the “ just-so” manner fais utterly 
flat beside it, : 

“Way out West” they have 2 aappy-go- 
lucky style. Their attitude towaids life may 
be gauged from their count of the cents ina 
dollar. They spend money as the} <nake it. 

Their part of the country offe-z unlimited 
opportunities. Rich in mineral anc material 
resources, it barely has been tacklec. Forests 
stand in their virgin grandeur. Fish abound 
in the salt sea and fresh-water lekes. Land is 
fertile, and agricultural science & their bond 
slave. Fruit culture offers ther aot only a 
congenial occupation, but proves as well a 
paying profession. They can afford to be 
“ Devil-may-care.” 

In one respect only are “ Westen2rs” small- 
minded. Their treatment of the 1.3:atic Immi- 
grant brands them asa set of ignorant nin- 
compoops. If a “ Western” latorer cannot 
bold his own in his own native land and with 
diverse advantages of educatior and associa- 
tion against Chinese or Japanese cuolies, the 
sooner the wheel ef evolution ble=s 2im out of 
existence, the better. All“ Weszerners” are 
not narrow-minded in this respezt. Only the 
hoodlums, the “ blather skites” are up in arms 
against the Asiatic coolies. 

After all, the question as to vhsther Asia- 
tic immigrants shall or shall not be permitted 
to settle in America and compe:= with Ame- 
rican labourers, resolves itself ts a study of 
evolution—of the survival of «ce fittest. If 
the Asians are “the fittest,” eventually they 
will find the gates of the American Conti- 
nent open for their entrance in the natural 
course of events. If they ar2 “ihe fittest,” 
all-the rules and reactionary regLiations that 
American legislators can devize will not be 
able effectually to bar them ont. That they 
continue to find their way to tkis continent 
ing spite of repressive measur>s would seem 
to point out that they are “the Fitest.” The 
very fact that Americans atte p: to bar them 
out is a further proof that ~h=y are “the 
fittest.” Show of force in chonmstances of 
this kind always implies weakness. Americens 
are resorting to brute force to down their 
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Asiat.c competitors, This in itself reveals 
the strength of the Orientals. The Asians 
come to this country, uneducated, without 
advantage of any sort. They work hard, live 
frugal'y, and as a consequence of their eternal 
diligerce are able to work the luxury-loving 
Americans who are backed up by educational 
and other advantages undreamed of by the 
“vellow peril,” out of their positions, by the 
mere force of their innate superiority. 

Hitherto the “ Westerners” chiefly confined 
their attacks to the Ohinese. The principal 
cause of their antipathy was given out to be, 
because the Chinaman was “too stingy with 
his money.” The Jap met with little or no 
opposition. He imitated the American, put 
on gold-rimmed spectacles, twenty-five-dollar 
suits, boiled suits and well-laundered linen. 
The “Westerners” thought that he was not 
only a money-maker but a money-spender as 
well, “hus, the Jap escaped the hatred of 
the peovle of the west. But since some time 
the “ Westerners” have changed their attitude 
towards the Jap. They have declared war 
upon the Japanese immigrants in their part 
of the country, and are insulting and maltreat- 
ing them with a view to forcing the United 
States Legislature to pass a bill that will stop 
their further in-coming. The “ Westerner’s” 
philosopay seems to be that unless the Asiatic 
is as much a spendthrift as he himself is 
(which never will be the case) he is an undesir- 
able citizen. : 

The last few months have seen the people 
of the West take an offensive stand in regard 
to the Iadian -immigrants. Their number is 
very few. and they are thinly scattered through 
several Western States. Riots have taken 
place in Ballingham, Washington, and show of 
force is threatened in several other cities of 
the West. 

it appears that the West is not only up in 
arnis against the Mongol race, but also against 
such Asiatics as belong to the Aryan branch. 
The slogaa of this propaganda is: “ Stop the 
Asiatic without regard to the nationality or 
country, education or attainments, of the im- 
migrant.” : 

Barring this one weak point, “ the spirit of 
the West” will lead the world. The “ West- 
erners ” ate leading the “ Hasterners” by the 
nos¢, ‘the spirit of the West” is so ahead in 
its nature. 

Where e‘se in the world but in the American 
West would you find a town oftwo thousand 
inhabitants, started two years ago, which can 
boast of electric lights, electric street rail- 
ways, water-works, a telephone system, an 
organized fire-fighting force and five banks 
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doing aroaring business six days in the week ? 


* Yet, suchis no phenomenon in the West. 


It is impossible to “bluff” the Westerner, 
He always is “on.” That is to say, he con- 
stantly forestalls you. 

“ How did you get your knowledge--from the « 
schoolhouse or from the Varsity ?” the writer 
asked a prominent Seattle-ite. ; 

“Fudge! Wehave nouse for the school- 
house. The University does not appeal to us,” 
he replied. 

“ My first question still remains unanswered.” 

But the Seattle-ite never answered it. 


Thatisthe orthodox “‘ Western” spirit. No 
“ Westerner’ ever was known to stop to ans- 
wer yourquestions. He feels that you ought 
to help yourself. Soconfident is he of his own 
ability to solve any riddle, accomplish any 
task, that he expects the same of you. If 
youare not capable of looking out for your- 
self, the sooner he feels you are down and 
out, the better, 

To the “ West,” people from all parts of the™ 
world bave emigrated, from’the nooks and 
corners of Hurope as well as Asia and from 
other points of America. They mingle with 
each other, and a jargon of languages is 
spoken. 

‘Out West’ no one learns geography, his- 
tory or languages from books or instructors. 
There is a more direct method. The writer 


once had occasion to work on a battle-ship 


that was being built in a Western town in 
Uncle Sam’s Domain. He was detailed by the 
“Boss” to “help” a Hungarian-American 
blow holes in the armour of theboat. This 
Hungarian, in order to “guy” the swarthy 
Hindoo from India’s coral strand, recited the. 
Lord’s Prayer in thirteen different Europeans 
languages. Yet, in his soiled over-alls, this 
workman, earning four dollars a day, did not 
impress one aS a man who knew thirteen 
languages. : 

A Russian Jew woman whose husband owned 
a small grocery store ina“ Western” city, and 
who waited on customers while her husband 
peddled groceries from door to door, was 
known by the writer to be able to speak seven- 
teen different languages. Yet she looked to 
be an ignorant woman who would do wellif she 
could speak her native tongue correctly. 

While at work, “ Westerners” talk of tradi- 
tions, mythology and history. They discuss 
religion and philosophy and those tainted 
with Socialism can read sermons in economics 
and sociology to the professors of those sub- 
jects in colleges. To do physical labor along- 
side of them isa rare education. 
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This does not mean, however, that they have 
made no provision for education. Their facili- 
ties for primary and higher education are such 
that another couple of centuries of British 
Rule in India will not be able to outstrip 
. or perhaps even overtake what they possess 
- to-day. Grammar and high-schools are pro- 
vided everywhere, and are absolutely free. 
Even the Universities do not charge tuition 
fees. In many instances books, stationary, 
etc., are provided at the cost of the State. 
Agricultural and technical education is at a 
high premium, receiving great support from 
the State as well as the public. 

The schools and universities of the “ West,” 
instead of running counter to the spirit of the 
West, are accentuating and accelerating it. 
As a unit the teachers are éngaged in instruct- 
ing their pupils that all labor is holy—that 
pride of opinion is profitless—that the man 
who wius in the race of life is the one who 
weds his physical with the mental and the 
-spiritual,—the one who not only thinks but 
‘who digs deeper down. This is the spirit of 
the “ West ”—‘ Dig Deeper Down :” 

The Concord sage has told us, 
“ Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
If you do you go a-drifting, 
Never knowing where you are. 
On a misty mere of moonshine, 
A poor derelict you'll swim ; 
You'd better far look downward, and. 
Then buckle in with vim, 
Drilling down, deeper down, 
With a tool of Diamond crown, 


To the wealth that lies beneatk us, 
At the “forty thousand leval,’ 
And what the Lord don’t give yo7 here, 
You can wrest it from the Dev_. ; 
You can wrest it from the Ceyt, deeper do-vn, 


Do not waste your time in dreaminzs 
Of the diamonds in the skies ! 
Distant prospects are deceiving 
And are trying to the eyes. 
"Tis a figment of the fancy, 
Thus to try a comet's flight 
Just to seek factitious brilliancs 
Through the darkness of the night ; 
So go down, deeper down. 
If you'd win a starry cro-v7 ! 
It is not in far-off spaces, 
But in hidden depths below, 
Where the richest of all jewels 
Flash their adamantine glow ! 
Flash their scintillating glosv, dseper dowr ! 


Everything which man possesses, 
Or inherits from his birth, 
Never came from upper cloudland, 
But ‘twas dug from out the sarca ! 
If Truth is what we're after, 
She lives deep down in a wel; 
So drive the drill in deeper, 
Penetrate the hole to hell; 
Driving down, deeper dcwn, 
And the end the work wll ezown ! 
Put your soul in downward borig, 
Not in upward struggles blind; 
Tis by boring, not by soaring, 
Fattest dividends you'll find 
Richest dividends you'll find decper down! 


The above poem was specially written fo- 
this article by J.S. Z., of Ohicage, as repre 
senting America’s message to Irdiz. 


Sant Minar SING, 


Ci ceeeememenemdilie tak ie ~<a Ua Cai 
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that Mr. Keir Hardie held into the con- 

dition and daily life of the ryots in 

Chaubepur, a village in the District of 
Benares about eleven miles from the city of 
that name; an enquiry which convinced him 
“that the majority of them had hardly means 
enough for even one full meal a day ?:— 

At about noon on October 8th, 1907, Mr. Keir 
Hardie started from the city of Benares ina 
motor car to visit some villages that might be 
found adjoining the road. After going a very 
short distance it became apparent that Mr. 
Keir Hardie was touring in India with eyes 
as open as was his mind. Having noticed not 
far from the city a number of enclosed gardens 


Ts following is an account of an enquiry 


and groves he asked whethe: “hose wers 
some features of the villages in tht part o: 
the country; but he was told, aad he saw it 
with his own eyes soon after, that hose were 
luxuries too costly for the generaity of the 
ryots and that they belonged <c some rich 
men in the city. As he passed ar. sights of 
other kinds were soon before his eyes. Look- 

g at a ploughed field he remarked, ‘The soil 
here is so good; with sufficiert water and 
manure you can get plenty out of iv.’ But he 
learnt that if the rains failed the watering of 
the fields entailed in many cases a prohibitive 
cost, and that cowdung, the chisf substance 
available for manure in the villazes, could 
not be spared for that purpose: for it wag 
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generally made into cakes to be used as fuel, 
and in the villages near the city, the making 


aid selling of these cowdung cakes was a. 


substantial though scanty means of support to 
rany poor families. Inthe afternoon on the 
vay back from the visit, Mr. Keir Hardie saw 
rany mer and women returning from the city, 
some with empty baskets and others with 
qzantities of corn or other things in them. 
These were the poor villagers that had taken 
tie cowdung cakes to the city for sale in the 
morning and were returning home in the 
evening with the necessaries that they could 
urchase with the price obtained for the cow- 
cung cakes. They had thus spent their whole 
cay in this miserable trade, their chief means 
cf support. This seems to have produced a 
great impression on Mr. Hardie’s mind. After 
€¢ few minutes’ further drive, Mr. Hardie 
stopped near a field of maize. He went into 
the field and examined the nature and con- 
ction of the crop. Here a sadly humorous 
imcident occurred that told its own tale of the 
noverty of the ryots. We called for water at 
z= small hut adjoining the road. A skeleton of 
» Man came out with a broken iron jar (a1) 
«ai water and on being asked to get a smaller 
~essel to drink from, he said that he had one 
small pot but that had been stolen away some- 
-zme before, and since then he had contented 
rimself with that iron jar of many holes as the 
arly vessel for keeping water. But that too 
ce would not bring near the motor car where 
Mr. Hardie was standing; for he was afraid 
that the Saheb might rob him of that vessel 
zlso. Mr. Hardie heard of this and asked us 
to assure the man that he would never do 
anything of that sort. The man then came 
up, though trembling with fear, and Mr. 
rardie had a full sight of this one type of the 
Indian peasant, for the man was none else but 
she tenant of an adjoining field. At this stage 
a chaulcidar came upand made a very respect- 
iul bow to Mr. Hardie. This attracted Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s attention, and he put a number 
of questions to him, but of this in another 
place. : 
He passedon. He noticed many paddy field 

with the crop almost dried and gone and other 
unsown fields without any sign of moisture 
in the soil. He remarked that it would all 
preduce a grave famine. He noticed in somp 
places a number of persons struggling hard 
bale ous into some paddy fields the remnant 
of water that was still left in some hollows 
adjoining the road. On being questioned as 
to the nature of the fields in England, he 
remarked that such a continuous level expanse 
of fields was not a common sight there, and 


as he meant to say that it might bea great 
advantage for cultivation on a large scale 
here, it was explained to him that the fields 
that he saw did not belong to any one man 
and that the numerous small divisions that he 
noticed belonged generally to different persons. . 
A few more remarks as to things noticed on 
the way, and the motor stopped at Chaubepur. 

There were several small villages on the 
way but Obaubepur had been fixed upon as 
the village first to be seen; for it was a 
comparatively large village. It had a village 
school for boys as well as one for girls, and 
it. was a police station also, and so in many 
respects it was a typical] village, a village 
where almost all the features of villages in 
this part of the country were combined. The 
spot where we had stopped was just opposite 
to the village school, and Mr. Keir Hardie 
at once entered the school and began his 
enquiries, 

It was a large school, one of the very few 
large village schools that exist either in 
Benares or any other district in the Province. 
It had about 250 boys on the rolls. The 
school, with a branch, consisted of four de- 
tached buildings and the one that Mr. Keir 
Hardie first entered was indeed a sight to see. 
The building was a thatched roof supported 
mostly on wooden and bamboo pillars. This 
so-called building was open on all sides for a 
free passage of the. wind, which the poorly 
clad boys of the school must be truly enjoying. 
They squatted onthe ground in long rows on 
narrow pieces of gunny cloth. At one end 
of these rows was placed a table with one 
chair nearit. Mr. Hardie looked round and 
took asurvey of this, a unique sight to him, 
and then took his seat in the chair beside the 
table. The Heail Master of the school was 
informed of the arrival of the visitors, and as 
he came Myr. Hardie stood up and offered the 
chair to him. The Head Master preferred to 
remain standing as others there were for 
want of seats; and while we were all stand- 
ing, Mr. Hardie began his examination, 

It deserves mention that Mr. Hardie’s way 
of enquiry was truly judicial. Those who had 
to interpret his questions to his witnesses and 
the latter’s answer to him were made to 
understand that he would not like any but 
his own questions to be put to the witnesses, 
and if any question suggested itself to any 
one, it had tobe first mentioned to Mr. Hardie 
before it could be put to the witness, and 
also he did not ike any one but the witness 
before him to give answers to his questions 
in the first instance. If his witness did not 
understand or could not answer any of his 
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questions, he would change its form twice, 
thrice or even four times and extract an 
answer from his witness. 

Having learnt about the number of boys 
that were reading in that school, he asked 
the Head Master if he had any idea of the 
number of the population to which that 
school served as an educational institution. 
The Head Master replied in the negative. He 
then changed his question and asked whether 
the Head Master knew of the number of 
villages from which boys came to his school. 
This too could not be answered. He then 
changed his question ugain and asked how 
far was the most distant village from which 
boys came to the school. The distance was 
given as ten miles and this at once showed 
to Mr. Keir Hardie the scarcity of schools in 
the district. After a few more questions 
about the number of schools in the interior, 
which could not be definitely answered, he 
turned to another topic, but here too he 


+ ‘could not get any definite information. 


He asked whether these schools were main- 
tained entirely with any extra tax levied by 
the Government for that purpose, aud whether 
Government supplied the expenditure to any 
extent from its general revenues, which 
officers, if any, in connection with those 
schools, were paid by the Government, and 
which by the DistrictBoard, and many simi- 
lar questions directed towards ascertaining 
the Government’s and the Board’s respective 
contributions towards the up-keep of the 
school. The answers to these questions were 
very vague and unsatisfactory, and Mr. 
Hardie changed the topic with the remark 
that he would obtain information from those 


< who might know all about the matter. 


. » 


\ . Mr. Hardie turned to examine the school 
furniture and appliances; but this did not 
take much time, for they were not many. 
The stock consisted of a chair here, anda 
table there, a bench in one place anda char- 
pai (primitive string bed-stead) in another, 
Besides these, there were the long nar- 
row strips of gunny cloth on which the boys 
squatted. Mr. Hardie’s attention was drawn 
toasmall alphabetical chart hanging on the 
wall of what they called the branch school, 
It was an old worn out sheet of paper on which 
the letters had been written by one of the 
teachers. Mr. Hardie asked whether that 
was supplied by the District Board, but it was 
found to have been made by a teacher of the 
school. He enquired whether the slates, the 
wooden tablets, orany other appliances with 
the boys, were supplied by the school or the 
District Board ; but he was told that students 
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had to provide themselves with vheir own 
things. 

Having not much to see of school furniture, 
&c., he turned to the teachers, an 1 addressing 
the Head Master he very politelr asxed if the 
Head Master would mind telling him what 
salary he received, and it turnec ous that the 
Head Master had reached the respectable 
figure of Rs. 30 (£ 2) per month, she lot of only 
the select few in these village schcols. With 
the permission of Mr. Hardie another question 
was put tothe Head Master, and .t became 
apparent that the fortunate Head Master had 
worked for 30 years to come up to that levei 
of affuence. He wasa grey-haire.. old mar, 
and of course not a discontented B.A. Th 
salary of other teachers was, however, muc1 
lower. Mr. Hardie learnt tiat they hal 
families to support and that the sasaries they 
received were hardly enough fo> taeir needs, 
In his remarks in the school visitors’ bock 
he has observed that these tecchurs deserve 
more support, and, if encouraged, could show 
better work. 

Mr. Hardie was shown the teechers’ train- 
ing class that is held in this sehool. It con- 
sisted of four students sitting rcund a table, 
at which sat the teacher of that class. Mr. 
Hardie in his characteristic wey esked nume- 
rous questions as to the system of training and 
its standard, the number of «raining schocls 
and classes and the pay ani prospects of 
the trained teacher in the Vernecular schoois, 
The impression left on every orc’s mind, wio 
heard these questions and answers, was that 
the training classes were few anJiar between, 
and that these teachers had to lead a hard 
life and were very ill paid for the time and 
labour that they bestowed on tieir work. , 

Mr. Hardie then turned to tne students, 
The boys were sitting quietly cn the ground 
with their books and papers in cloth begs 
placed before them. Mr. Hariie asked whe- 
ther they had things to write upon, and 
being told they had, he expressed a wish to 
see how the boys wrote. This was at once 
complied with, and he saw tke boys writ ng 
with their papers on their slates and the lat- 
ter supported on their knees. The reed pens, 
with which they were writing vere perhaps a 
novelty to him; be took ore of them and 
ef amined it. Heasked who cu. these pens 
alld being told that the majority of the koys 
did it for themselves, he wantec to see and 
was shown the process. Nozising the knife 
with which the pen was beirg cut, he asked 
whether every boy bada knifs of his own; but 
except the one which he had seen there wag 
none else to be found. He was cold that the 
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_ boys in the school managed with one or two 


=nives possessed by some of their school fel- 
icws, and that all could not afford to have one. 
fe then took and examined the knife and it 
was Kaufmann & Oo.’s, made inGermany. He 
“zrther had aiook into their books, enquired 
<s to their contents (for the books were in 
Hindi) and asked generally as to the standard 
t= which the boys were taught. He then 
turned to an interesting part of his enquiry. 
He enquired as to the number of Mahomme- 
dan students that were reading in that school, 
aid itso happened that in the part of the 
s2i00l where he put the question there was 
ouy one Mahommedan boy. As a reason of 
this smallness of the number of Mahommedan 
boys in the school, Mr. Hardie was told by 
tLe teachers that the Mahommedan popula- 
tin in the villages around was very scanty. 
Mr. Hardie then asked how many boys were 
scnsof agriculturists and how many were sons 
o! traders. Hands were raised to show the 
numbers, and it was seen that there was a good 
namber representing each of these classes. 
Mr. Hardie then asked as to how many of 
these boys would go up for further education 
in the High School which he had been told 
existed only in the city. He questioned as-to 
the number that had gone to the. High School 
in previous years, and having found that the 
number was very small, he asked the reason. 
A seacher said that the boys could riot afford 
the necessary expenses, and hence their edu- 
ca-ion stopped with the village school. Mr. 
Hardie heard this rather attentively, but he 
wetld ascertain it for himself. He asked 
the boys how many of them would go up for 
higLer education, if they were supplied the 
necessary expenses, and in answer to this 
question he saw a very large number, more 
thax two-thirds of the boys, with their hands 
raised eagerly looking towards him, asif the 
boys thought that he himself was going to 
mee; their expenses. Butthe next question 
as to how many would go at their own cost, 
broazht down the number to two. He asked 
again a3 to how many of those, who had a 
dese but not the means to go up for higher 
edu2ation, were the sons of agriculturists, and 
it was found thata large majority belonged to 
tha. class. This seemed a discovery to M;. 
Harcie, for he remarked that the sons { 
agrrulturists, he had. been told in Englang, 
did not like to be educated, while here the 
facts were quite the contrary. It must be 
mentioned here that throughout the enquiry 
Mr. Hardie was very reticent about his im- 
pressions and opinions, and it was only when 
the facts proved very striking that he could 
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not withhold an expression of his own 
opinion. 

_Mr. Hardie had already learnt that High 
Schoois existed only in the city, and that it 
was too expensive for the boys to live and to 
be educated there. He now asked what help 
the Government or the Board gave for High 
School education in the way of scholarships, 
stipends, etc., to these boys... He was told 
that at the end of the school course there was 
an examination called the Vernacular Middle 
Lxamination, for all the Vernacular schools in 
the Province, and of the successful candidates 
the first 40 were awarded scholarships of Rs. 3 
per mensem if they joined any High School. 
Mr. K. Chaudhry, who was with Mr, Keir Har- 
die, remarked that the United Provinces con- 
sisted of 49 districts for which the Government 
supplied 40 scholarships, and that the whole 
amount of the scholarships was Rs. 120 per 
mensem, the pay of one pupil teacher in Eng- 
land. This astonished Mr. Kier Hardie, and he 
asked whether there was any other sort of help 
that the Government granted to these stu- 
dents; thereply was of course in the negative. 
Mr. K. Hardie seemed much impressed with 
the insufficiency of the encouragement given 
by the Government, and he gave expression to 
his opinion in this respect to a correspondent 
of the Indian Daily Telegraph at Lucknow. 

Mr. Hardie was making his enquiries in the 
Branch School when, in reply to a question, he 
was told that students from distant villages 
started for school at about 8 o’clock in the 
morning and remained there till evening, and 
that for their day’s meal they brought with 
them some parched corn. Mr. Hardie expres- 
sed a desire to see it, and he was accordingly 
shown the corn in the possession of several . 
students. It was generally parched peas or ‘ 
maize. In one case a quantity of peas tied in 
a wretched piece of cloth was said to belong 
to three boys. Mr. Hardie took a few grains 
out of it and put them into his pocket, and on 
the teacher’s offering him a little more out of 
it he remarked that the quantity was already 
too little for the three boys to whom it belong- 
ed. Mr. K. Hardie’s pity was much excited 
and he entered into further enquiry into the 
matter. A number of the boys of the school 
were asked to come near him and Mr. K- Har- 
die had a full sight ofthem. They were mostly 
thin and lean-looking children, and in many 
cases with only a single piece of cloth round 
their loins to hide their shame. Mr. K. Hardie 
asked whether theschool wasa freeone, The 
reply was pathetic. It was said that in that 
Branch School, though the fee was only two 
pice (a half-penny) per month per head, it was in 
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many cases very difficult to realise,even that 
amount. Many of the poor agriculturists found 
this monthly demand very inconvenient, and 
when their sons pressed them for fees and books 
_ which did not cost much, they would often 
en them at home to cut grass and do other 
work which they said would bring them a few 
pice (farthings) and they thus saved themselves 
for some days from paying the fee, with which 
they said they could -purchase a little salt. 
The teachers said that if they pressed the 
demand very much, many of the boys would 
give up coming to school altogether, and hence 
in many cases they paid the fees from their 
own pockets or rather suffered the loss of the 
fees themselves, for the Government deducted 
the amount from their salary every month. 
Mr. K. Hardie here asked about the reason 
or rather the motive of their so doing; and 
they said in reply that the loss they thus 
suffered was not of more than a rupee or so 
per head, but the gain was that they could 
thereby keep a larger attendance in the school 
for which they gained credit, and which in no 
small degree kept them in the enjoyment of 
| the salaries that they received for the time 
being, insufficient and small though they were 
for their needs. This explanation satisfied 
Mr. Hardie and he seemed to be much impres- 
sed. This shows how necessary it is to make 
education free at least in these village schools 
where the fee charged,small though it is, is 
an obstacle in the way of the poor students, 
and an expensive burden to the already poorly 
paid teachers. 

After having finished his enquiry at -the 
boys’ school, Mr. Keir Hardie went round the 
village and visited the girls’ school, which had 

wbeen started only seven months before; but 
before leaving the school he put a few general 
questions as to the literacy of the villagers. 

He asked whether there was any library 
in the village, but he was told that these 
villagers were too poor and too illiterate to 
possess and keep one in the village. He 
then asked whether they read newspapers. 
The gentleman to whom this particular 
question was put, was not a stranger to 
newspapers. He had told those who were 
with Mr. K. Hardie, that he had been just 
reading in the Abhyudaya of Allahabad an 

x account of Mr. K. Hardie and had been. much 
‘ delighted to see the visitor. He might be 
’ well trusted to know the taste of the vil- 
lagers for newspapers. He replied to Mr. 
K. Hardie that the villagers in general did 
not read newspapers, for, as he hastened 
to add, they could not afford to spend the 
necessary amount for the subscription. He 


said that many of them wou consider 
themselves rather fortunate if chey could 
easily save two rupees (2s. 8d.) ~eerly (the 
amount of subscription fora Hinti Weekly) 
for a pair of loin cloths for th=meselves or 
their family. Mr. Keir Hardie zeemed to 
appreciate this pertinent reply, and le put a 
few more questions to his witnesses and got 
similar replies. But of this in another place. 

This finished Mr. Keir Hardie’s erquiry in 
the school: and he started on 1 s zound in 
the village itself. But before ite ‘eft the 
school, the school visitors’ book wz.3 presented 
to him and he quickly wrote don « rather 
long note as to his impressions c: the school. 
He has written there as to the insufficiency 
of school materials, the smalb.ess of the 
teachers’ salaries and the want of proper 
and sufficient Government encouzagament to 
Vernacular primary education. 


The Girls’ School was:held in a zocm in the 
house of a villager who was alsc the only 
teacher of that school, The scho.ars were 
seated on the floor, in many cases on the 
bare mud floor without the usual suany cloth 
underneath them. The whole presented a 
very dusty appearance. 


Mr. Hardie entered this schoc-room by the 
only door in front of it; and the Head Master, 
or rather the only master of ths school, was 
presented to him. He was an ol man with a - 
lean and haggard appearance. Aiter his usual 
salute Mr. Keir Hardie asked hin whether hs 
was fond of education. The ge:tleman hesi- 
tated, and before he could rep y Mr. Hardie 
wanted to know his salary. It was Rs. 6 (83.) 
permensem. The next question was as to how 
many members he had in his farily, and how 
many of them were earning members. The 
reply was that there were elevin persons in 
his family, mostly women and ~bat none of 
them except himself was an earning member. 
Thereupon Mr. Hardie asked hr the other 
members did not work ? and the o:d man hed 
a pathetic story to tell, It as said by a 
villager on his behalf,—for the od man was 
very slow in speaking—that hc was formerly 
a respectable zemindar (landhcle~ or farmer) 
of that village, but he had grafually lost 
almost the whole of his propertr. The women, 
fo bad within their yet sre=n memory 
belonged to a respectable farily, could rot 
so soon be made to do any m=nic: work, and 
they were all dragging on iieir wretched 
existence with the little remnant of their 
property and the six rupeess of the school 
salary, which was a great hela tc them. LI. 
Hardie then turned to the sch—lars, 
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He learnt that girls could remain in the 
school until they were married, which general- 
ly happend not later than at 12 years of age, 
and that by the end of their school course 
they would be able to read easy books and 
write letters. He asked whether they would 
read newspapers, and he was told, they would 
perhaps not understand them, except some 
intelligent ones who might acquire that much 
proficiency. 
their writing boards, the reed pens, the 
earthen pots and noticing the chalk solution 
with which they were writing, he asked Mr. 
Ohaudhry where the chalk came from. Mr. 


Chaudhry said that writing chalk generally. 


came from England and America. 

Pointing towards a group of some six girls, 
My. Hardie asked to what caste they be- 
longed, and learning that they were all Brah- 
mar. girls, he asked whether there were girls 
of other castes in the school. Numbers of 
girls were pointed out to him as belonging to 
cifferent castes. Wheréupon Mr. Hardie asked 
in surprise if the girls of different castes could 
sit so close together, for he said he had been 
told that men of one caste would not 
associate so freely and so closely with those 
of another. It was explained to him that 
there was no such mutual repulsion as he had 
been led to imagine, and that there were 
ouly a few classes of degraded people in India 
whose society was avoided by most of the 
higher castes. Mr. Hardie seemed satisfied at 
having learnt that there was no such disunion 
as he had been told existed among the several 
casies. Mr. Hardie noticed that none of 
those girls had any ornament on their bodies, 
and he asked questions about it, but of this in 
another place. He left the girls’ school after 
writing down his remarks in the visitors’ book 
presented to him. 

The above is an account of what Mr. 
Hardie saw in the village schools. He next 
went through the interior of the village, and 
‘saw and inquired about a number of things; 
and the following account of his enquiries is 
arranged not according to the order in which 
he saw those things, but rather under the 
heads of the subjects of his enquiry :— 

A Mohamedan gentleman had been taken 
to be Mr, Hardie’s guide through the village. 
He took him first toa sugarcane press, afd 
here Mr. Hardie noticed a cattle trough 
with an ox tied near and eating out of it. 
With the object of examining the fodder, 
Me. Hardie approached the trough, but be- 
fore he could look into it, the ox jumped, 
snortec, fretted and frowned as if the Saheb 
was go-ng to snatch away from him even his 


He then examined their books,. 


scanty meal. Mr. Hardie hurriedly retired 
and stood at a distance. Then a manin whom 
the ox seemed to have all confidence went 
forward and brought a handful of what the 
ox was eating. -Mr. Hardie examined the subs- 
tance with his own hands, and he found it.“ 
to be pieces of green maize stalks and dry \. 
straw soaked in water. Mr. Hardie asked 
whether the oxen were not given any quantity 
of corn or any thing else besides what he 
saw. He. was told that corn or even its 
roughest part could not be spared for the 
ox, for the master of the ox like the other 
villagers had already too little for himself, 

Mr. Hardie then turned to the old Indian 
stone sugar-press. He had it explained to 
him how that simple mechanism worked. He 
then asked as to who had made that press, to 
whom or to how many persons it belonged, 
and as to the quantity of work done by it. 
It was said that the press was cut by a stone- 
cutter of a neighbouring village, that it was 
bought long ago by one man for Rs, 50% 
(£ 3 6s. 8d.), but then the owner had now 
neither sufficient sugar-cane nor a sufficient 
number of oxen to work the press for himself, 


_and so it was now shared by other villagers, 


the quantity of juice pressed for each varying 
with the number of oxen they could supply 
to work the press, and those: having no 
oxen payinga little hire for the work done 
for them. 

This enquiry took a comparatively long 
time, for Mr. Hardie would not leave till he 
had thoroughly understood the whole system. 
Here also his method of changing the form of 
his questions till he got at the facts he want- 
ed, was greatly in evidence. 

Mr. Hardie noticed a few rough earthen 
drinking vessels. He examined them and was 
told in answer to his questions that they were 
in use in almost every house. He noticed a 
small brass pot and asked whether that too 
was to be found in every house; and he was 
told that one at least was to be found in 
almost every house. 

Mr. Hardie passed on and noticed the cow- 
dung cakes that were spread out in the sun 
to dry. He had already heard about them, 
and he examined these productions of this 
particular Indian village industry. 

He noticed a black thatch roof; he went ¢ 
near and saw what was going on there. It 
was a grain-parching shop, a hut where 
the owner was parching corn. There was 
a rickety ‘charpai’ lying there, and Mr. 
Hardie sat down on it. He saw two lean 
fellows working there. One was putting 
dry mango leaves into the fire, and the 
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other was parching paddy with the hot sand. 
Mr. Hardie asked a large number of questions 
here, and the following isasummary of the 
answers given to him :— 

He was told that these men could not afford 
to burn the cowdung cakes, which were sold 
or money; that wood was of course out of 
the question; that they collected the dry 
leaves in mango groves, and this alone they 
could use as fuel; that there were four 
men working with them, one collected the 
leaves, one went round for corn, one worked 
at the fire, and the fourth parched the 
corn; that the wages they earned came to 
three or four annas (3d. or 4d.) a day. Mr. 
Hardie remarked that this came to about an 
anna (a penny) per head and was indeed 
very insufficient. . 

There was a weaver’s house in the village, 
but it was said that several years ago the 
weaver finding his profession very unprofitable 
sold up his loom and all weaving materials 
‘wand had now taken to manual labour. His 

house was, tLerefore, not visited. : 

Mr. Hardie was shown a bania’s (grocer’s) 
shop. It was a very poor-looking shop; 
the whole stock consisted of a few bas- 
kets, containing smal! quantities of rice, 
pulse, barley, peas, and other grain; and 
a few earthern pots, containing tobacco, 
salt and some medicinal drugs. Mr. Hardie 
asked the rate at which these grains were 
selling. He asked the shopkeeper to cal- 
culate to him the amount which would be 
sufficient fora man for one month, and the 
bania after some rough calculation said that 
the least amount on which one poor man 
could live was between four and five rupees 
amonth. Mr. Hardie examined the tobacco 
““and the dry tobacco leaves. He wanted to 

see the salt. The bania brought out a handful 

of it; Mr. Hardie took a piece, examined it, 
and tasted it, too. He then put that piece into 
the bania’s hand ; there was a meaning smile 
all round, and the bania put the salt in his 
hand separate from his stock of salt. The 
bania offered as his present to Mr. Hardie 
two dried leaves of tobacco. Mr. Hardie took 
and then returned to him with thanks. 
Another part of Mr. Hardie’s encuiry was 
that into the economic conditics of the 
villagers. They had at first take:. Mr. Keir 
“Hardie to be some plague inocv’ution officer, 
and had tried to shun his apr‘vach, but the 
purpose of his visit soon vecame known to 
. them, and then a crow? eagerly followed him 
from fiuiisots case. Mr. Hardie was glad to 
see them, but seeing how scantily clothed 
most -of them were, he asked them to stand 
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in some shade where he said he would ask 
them some questions after a few minutes; 
but they did not mind the sun and followed 
Mr. Hardie wherever he went. 

Here was noticed an old man, standing at 
the door of his humble cottage, supporting 
himself on his stick, and mumbling something. 
He was a poorly clad and very lean old man 
of, perhaps, several famines, telling the story 
of his and his family’s poverty and their 
present misery. His eyes were full of tears, 
but his words were not very audible, and 
were less intelligible, and Mr. Hardie could 
not help but pass on to another place. 

A house was pointed out to Mr. Hardie as 
belonging to a Brahman. It was a clean 
looking house, but as no one seemed to be 
there, he passed on. He was shown a house 
which had mostly fallen down for want of 
repairs, and the occupant lived only in a 
corner of it. Mr. Hardie then stood neara 
poorman’s hut of which the walls and roof 
were all made of thatch. Mr. Keir Hardie 
took permission and entered this hut, and as 
on entering he found that he could not remain 
standing, the roof being very low, he sat down 
ona stone flour-mill in a corner, and from 
here he examined and enquired about all that 
he saw there. The hut was about 14 by ten 
feet and there was in it the fire-place, the 
black cooking earthen pot (which Mr. Hardie 
“ purified” by his touch), a basket or two with 
small quantities of paddy, which the occupant 
labourer had earned as wages, a rickety cot, 
with rags for an apology for a bed, and a few 
other wretched-looking things. Mr. Hardie 
minutely enquired and learnt about all these 
things. He then came out, and the poorman’s 
wife, a woman with asingle, torn and dirty 
cloth on her body, being pointed out to him, 
he asked how many wives that labourer had 
and it was said that he bad only one. 

Thereupon he asked whether it would not 
be a distinct gain to the man to have more 
wives than one, seeing that they could all 
work for wages. He however was told in reply 
that the wages received in the villages were 
not quite enough even for the individual who 
worked. Besides work was not always avail- 
able. These wives, therefore, would rather 
prqve a burden to the man. Mr. Hardie said 
“ves,” rather gravely. He was surprised to 
leatn that there were seven members in that 
labourer’s family, and he asked how they 
could all manage to sleepin that small hut. 
It was said that the hut was used only asa 
shelter against rain and sun, and that many 
of the occupants generally slept outside the 
hut. 
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Myr. Hardie said that he had been told that 
Indian women possessed ornaments, and that 
@ part of an Indian’s wealth was stored up in 
these ornaments, but that he had noticed no 


ornament ‘either with any one in the girls’ 


school or with any other women that he saw 
in the village. The reply was an intelligent 
one. It was said that most of the poor 
villagers could not afford to keep ornaments. 
“Tt was indeed a custom,” said the witness, 
“with the villagers to give their sisters and 
daughters some ornaments at the time of 
their marriage, and this they provided with 
the money which they had either saved or 
procured on loan or by sale or mortgage of 
some of their property ;but in many cases 
after the girl went to her husband’s house, 
her ornaments had tobe pawned to defray 
some other necessary expenses, and that these 
girls were, therefore, once more left without 
any ornament.” Mr. Hardie seemed satisfied 
with the explanation. A number of villagers 
had by this time collected and were following 
him from house to house. 

My, Hardie now turned to the group that 
had followed him throughout the village. 
He asked one of them what he ate; he and 
another of the group were then asked to 
bring if they could any quantity of what they 
had eaten. They went and soon came back, 
one with a thick and black piece of bread and 
the other with a little of what he called 
cooked rice. My, Hardie first took.the bread 
in his own hand, he broke it into pieces and 
saw what it was made of. He showed it to 
Mr. Ohaudhry and remarked that it was 
made only of bran and some husk with but 
the trace of a little flour init. Mr. Ohaudhry 
said that four was too dear and those poor 
men, therefore, contented themselves with 
bran and husk. “Mr. Hardie then turned to 
the rather white jelly-like thing which was 
said to be cooked rice. Mr. Hardie at first 
finding no trace of the grains, asked if the 
man could show him the uncooked grain. 
The man ran back and brought with hima 
handful of small grain of a particular kind 
(ayat). Mr. Hardie examined it and said 
that it was food for pigeons. 

Here may be mentioned one of the facts in 
this connection that Mr. Hardie had leagnt 
from one of the village school teachers. e 
had asked whether the villagers took nf&at 
very often. He had been told that to those 
who ate meat, if was rather a costly luxury. 
It was only on festive occasions that they 
subscribed fora goat and then there were a 
number of them to share it, the share that 
any one person could have, was too small to 
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supply a dinner for him. Before the collected 
villagers he mentioned beef, but his question 
was not translated and it was quickly 
explained why he should not mention the 
word in a Hindu village. 

He then wanted to see some tenants, an 
two were pointed out as standing before him 
He asked and learnt how much land they 
possessed and what was the rate of rent that 
they paid. One said that he paid Rs. 2 per 
bigha while the other said that he paid at the 
rate of Rs 5. Mr. Hardie himself guessed 
out the explanation, and it came out as he 
had anticipated that it was because the fleld 
of the former was far from the village while 
the latter’s field was close to it. Mr. Hardie 
here had some talk about the rights of the 
zemindars and their tenants, and as to when 
and how the former could enhance the rent. 
He asked many ofthe tenants whether their 
rents had been enhanced within the few pre- 
vious years, but he found no such case; 

He then turned toa tenant and asked him 
whether he expected any famine this year, 
and a number of them replied that there 
was already a famine and that corn 
had become very dear. He again asked a 
particular tenant whether he had a good 
crop the year before that year. The tenant 
replied in arather discontented tone @@ ¥ ai 


Pratt are qe Ae Ter Far Bre Sars gH Ee TT Sts 
ft ear gear g | 

This being explained to Mr. Hardie, he asked 
the tenant whether his rents were in arrear, 
aud being told that they were not, he asked 
the tenant again as to how he could manage 
to pay the rent when his field yielded no crop; 
and the tenant then gave him a rather im- 
portant explanation. He said that the yeas 
before he had to pay an arrear of some Rs, 15. 
He therefore mortgaged a few mango trees 
of his for Rs. 60. He paid off the arrears out 
of that amount and kept the remainder foi 
his year’s expenses. This struck Mr. Har- 
die, and he asked whether his landlord did not 
remit him the rent. He said “no” and an- 
other standing by added, 
qealt TF args sree et aah watere He gs 

The above isalmost a fullaccount of what 
Mr. Hard.2 enquired into and said in the 
interior of t,2 village, and now before he went 
up to the polne station, which was on the 
road, he turned toxthe assembled villagers anc 
spoke somewhat to the following effect :-— 

“Please tell these g000~pape—wat T an 
very thankful to them for what they have 
shownime. Tell them that Iam a Member oi 
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j Parliament and therein I represent people of 
their kind. Tell them that I have come to 
India to enquire into their condition and that 
here I have seen what they are. Tell them 

,~that when I go back to England I shall do all 

[ Ghat lies in my power to better their condi- 

“tion, I thank them once more for what they 
have shown me.” 


_These kind words were explained to the 
villagers and seemed to have quite won their 
hearts. Having got a hint, they shouted out 


twice, ary at $ at! arez at Se! eA aT Tee 
wiry i Mr. Hardie asked what they meant 
He was told that they said, “We are ver} 
poor! Victory to the sabeb, Victory to him!” 
Mr. Hardie smiled and said, “The~ are talking 
sedition,” for they wanted victory, ne meant 
to say, to him and not to the Gorernment. 
With this remark Mr. Hardie tumec towards 
the police station. 


AN. DYEITNESS. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SAHARA, LIMITED, 


Sir Robert Aylward, Bart., M.P., sat in his 
» office in the city. It was a very magnificent 
office, quite one of the finest that could be 
found within half a mile of the Mansion House, 
Its exterior was built of Aberdeen granite, 
a material calculated to impress the prospec- 
tive investor with a comfortable sense of 
security. : 
“There is so much in externals,” My. 
. Ohampers-Haswell, Sir Robert’s partner, would 
-- say in his cheerful voice. “We are all of us 
~Nniluenced by them, however unconsciously. 
Impress the public, my dear Aylward, Let 
solemnity without suggest opulence within.” 
Sir Robert was seated at his ebony desk 
playing with a pencil, and the light froma 
cheerful fire fell upon his face. Jn its own 
way it was a remarkable face as he appeared 
then in his four and fortieth year; very pale, 
but with a natural pallor, very well cut, and 
on the whole impressive. His eyes were dark, 
matching his black hair and pointed beard, 
and his nose was straight and rather promi- 
- ynent. Perhaps the mouth was his weakest 
‘feature, for there was a certain shiftiness 
about it, also the lips were thick and slightly 
sensuous. Sir Robert knew this, and there- 
~ fore he grew a moustache to veil them some- 
' what. To a careful observer the general 
impression given by this face was such as is 
left by the sudden sight of a waxen mask, 


“How strong! How lifelike!” he would bave 
said, “but of course it isn’t real. There may 
be a man behind, or there may be wood, but 
that’s only a mask.” Many peopl= of percep- 
tion had felt like this about Sir Robert Ayl- 
ward, namely, that under the masl: of his pale 
countenance dwelt a different b2ing, whom 
they did not know or appreciate. 


If these had seen him at this mamert of the 
opening of our story they might heve held 
that Wisdom was justified of he> children, 
For now in the solitude of his spl=nd‘t office 
of a sudden Sir Robert’s mask seemed to fall 
from him, His face broke up like 2 eneath 
a thaw. He rose from his table, anc began 
to walk up and down the room. He tilked to 
himself aloud. 

- “Great Heavens!” he mutterec, “what a 
game to have played; and it will go tzrough, 
I believe that it will go through,” 7% 

He stopped at the table, switczed on an 

electric light, and made a rapid calcalation 


on the back of a letter with a blue pen-il. 


“Yes,” he said,“ that’s my share a million 
and seventeen thousand in cash, and two 
million in ordinary shares, which can be ~orked 
of at a discount—let us say anotrer seven 
hundred and fifty thousand, plus w.mt 1] hare 
got already—put it at only two hundred and 
fifty thousand net. Two millions in all, -vhich, 
of gourse, may, or may not, be added to— 
probably not, unless the ordinaries too--—for 
I d8n’t mean to speculate any more. That's 
the end of twenty years’ work, Rober: Ayl- 
ward. And to think of it, eightee: months 
ago, although I seemed so rich, I wes cn thie 
very verge of bankruptcy~—the very ~erge 
not worth five thousand pounds. Now. what 
did the trick? I wonder what did tle -rick.” 
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He walked down-the room, and stopped 
Opposite an ancient marble, staring at it—— 

“Not Venus, I think,” he said with a laugh, 
“Venus never made any man rich.” He 
turned and retraced his steps to the other 
2nd of the roum, which was veiled iu shadow. 

Here upon a second marble pedestal stood 
an object that gleamed dimly through the 
gloom. It was about ten inches or a foot 
high, but in that place nothing more could 
be seen of it, except that it was yellow and 
had the general appeavance of a toad. For 
some reason it seemed to attract Sir Robert 
Aylward, for he halted to stare at it, then 
ssretched out his hand and switched on an- 
other lamp, in the hard brilliance of which 
the thing upon the pedestal suddenly declared 
itself, leaping out of the darkness into light. 
It was a terrible object, a monstrosity of 
indeterminate sex and nature, but sur- 
mounted by a woman's head and face of ex- 
traordinary, if devilish loveliness, sunk back 
between high but grotesquely small shoulders 
like to those of a lizard, so that it glared 
upwards. The workmanship, of the thing was 
rude yet strangely powerful. Whatever there 
is cruel, whatever there is sensual, whatever 
there is inhuman in the dark places of the 
warld, shone out of the jewelled eyes which 
were set in that yellow woman’s face, yellow 
because its substance was of gold, a face 
which seemed not to belong to the embryonic 
legs beneath,—for body there was none,—but 
to float above them. A hoilow, life-sized mask 
with two tiny frog-like legs, that was the 
fashion of it. 

“You are an ugly brute,” said Sir Robert, 
contemplating this effigy; “but although I 
believe in nothing in heaven above or earth 
below, except the abysmal folly of the British 
public, I am bothered if J don’t believe in 
you, At any rate from the day when Vernon 
brought you into my office my luck turned, 
and 70 judge from the smile on your sweet 
counsenance I don’t think it is done with yet. 
I wonder what those stones are in your eyes. 
Cpals I suppose, from the way they change 
colour, They shine. uncommonly. to-day. I 
never remember them so bright. [—-—” 

At thismoment a knock came on the dgor. 
Sir Robert turned off the lamp and walfeed 
back to the fireplace. : 

“Come in,” he said, and as he spoke once 
more his pale face grew impassive and ex- 
pressionless. The door opened, and a clerk 
entered. 

“T don’t think I rang, Jeffreys,” : 

“No, Sir Robert,” answered the clerk, bow- 


ing as though he spoke to a Royalty, “but 
there is a little matter about that article 
in ‘The Cynic” We are paying this paper 
thirty guineas to insert an article about 
Sabara, Limited, and they say that if they 
have to put in the ‘national and imperial’, 
business they must have twenty more.” 

“Indeed, Jeflreys? Why?” 

“ Because, Sir Robert—I will tell you as you 
always like to hear the truth—their advertise- 
iment editor is of opinion that this Sahara, 
Limited, is a national and imperial swiudle. 
He says that he won’t drag the nation and the 
empire into it in an editorial under fifty 
guineas.” 

A. faint smile flickered on Sir Robert’s face. 

“Does he, indeed?” he asked. “ Well, we 
don’t want to quarrel with them just now-—- 
feed the sharks. But surely, Jeffreys, you 
didn’t come to disturb me about such a 
trifle?” ; 

“Not altogether, Sir Robert. There is some 
thing more important. ‘The Daily Judge’ not 
only declines to put in any article whatsoever 
but refuses our advertisement, and states 
that it means to criticise the prospectus 
trenchantly.” 

“Ah!” said ‘his master after a moment’s 
thought, “ that is rather serious, since people 
believe in the ‘Judge’ even when it is wrong. 
Offer them the advertisement at treble rates.” 

‘It has been done, sir, and they still refuse.” 

Sir Robert walked to the corner of the room 
where the yellow object squatted on its pedes- 
tal, and contemplated it awhile, as a man often 
studies one thing when he is thinking of an- 
other. It seemed to give him an idéa, for he 
looked over his shoulder and said: j 

“ That will do, Jeffreys. When Major Ver- 
non comes in, give him my compliments and 
say that I should be obliged by a word or two 
with him.” 

The clerk bowed and went as noiselessly as 
he had entered. . 

“Let’s see,” added Sir Robert to himself. 
“Old Jackson, the editor of ‘The Judge,’ was 
a great friend of Vernon’s father, the late 
Sir William Vernon, G.c.p. I believe that he 
was engaged to be married to his sister years 
ago, only she died or something. So the Major 
ought to be able to get round him if anybody. 
can. Only the worst of it is I don’t altogether 
trust that young gentleman. It suited us to 
give him a share in the business because lic is 
an engineer who knows the country, and this 
Sabara scheme was his notion, a very good 
one in a way, and for other reasons. Now he 
shows signs of kicking over the traces, wants 
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to know too much, is developing a con- 
science, and so forth. As though the promo- 
ters of speculative companies had any business 
with consciences. Ah! here he comes.” 

Sir Robert ‘seated himself at his desk and 
~~ resumed his calculations upon a half-sheet of 
notepaper, and that moment a clear, hearty 

voice was heard speaking to the clerks in the 

outer office. Then came the sound of astrong, 
firm footstep, the door opened, and Major 

Alan Vernon appeared. 

He was still quite a young man, not more 
than thirty-two or three years of age, though 
he lacked the ultra robust and rubicund ap- 
pearance which is typical of so many Eng- 
lishmen of his class at this period of life. A 
heavy bout of blackwater fever acquired on 
service in West Africa, which would have 
killed anyone of weaker constitution, had 
robbed his face of its bloom and left it much 
sallower, if more interesting than once it had 
been. For in a way there was interest about 

w the face; also a certain charm. It was a 

“ good and honest face with a rather eager, 
rather puzzled look, that of aman who has 
imagination and ideas and, who searches for 
the truth but fails to find it. As for the charm, 
it lay for the most part in the pleasant, open 
smiles, and in the frank but rather round 
brown eyes overhung by a somewhat massive 
forehead which projected a little, or perhaps 
the severe illness already alluded to had caused 

. the rest of the facé to sink. 
man was bigly built, with broad shoulders and 
well-developed limbs, measuring a trifle under 
six feet in height. 

Such was the outward appearance of Alan 
Vernon. As for his mind, it was able enough 
in certain fashions, for instance, those of en- 

gineering, and the soldierlike faculties to 
* Which it had been trained, frank and kindly 
also, but in other respects not quick, perhaps 
from its unsuspiciousness. 
aman slow to discover ill, and slower still to 
believe in it, even when it seemed to be dis- 
covered, a weakness that may have gone far 
to account for his presence in the office of 
those eminent and brilliant financiers, Messrs. 

Aylward and Champers-Haswell. Just now 

he looked a little worried, like a fish out of 

water, or rather a fish which has begun to 
suspect the quality of the water, something 
‘ain its smell and taste, 

“ Teffreys tells me that you want to see me 
about something, Sir Robert,” he said in his 
low and pleasant voice, looking at the baro- 
net rather anxiously, 

“Yes, my dear Vernon, I want to ask you 
to do something, if you kindly will, although 


Though thin the ~ 


Alan Vernon was - 


itis not quite in your line. Old Jaczson, the 
editor of ‘The Judge, is a friend of yours, 
isn’t he?” 

“We was a friend of my fathers, and I used 
to know him slightly.” 

“Well, that’s near enough. «As © daresay 
you have heard, he is an unreasonable old 
beggar and has taken a dislike to ovr Sahara 
scheme. Someone has set him against it, 
and he refuses to receive ad-ert:sements, 
threatens criticism, etc. Now, tae opposition 
of ‘The Judge,’ or any other pazer, won't 
kill us, and if necessary we can ‘igh: him, but 
at the same time it is always vise to agree 
with your euemy while he is in she -vay, and, 
in short—would you mind goirg cown and 
explaining his mistake to him?” 

Before answering, Major Verrccn walked ta 
the window leisurely and looked 3u3. 

“f don’t like asking favours irc.n family 
friends,” he replied at Jength, “ard, as yor 
said, I think it isn’t quite my line. . Though of 
course, if it has anything to do with the engi- 
neering possibilities I shall be most happy tc 
see him,” he added, brightening. 

“T don’t know what it has to lo with; that 
is what I shall be obliged if you wil. find out,” 
answered Sir Robert, with some asperity. 
“One can’t divide a matter of this sort ints 
watertight compartments. It fs trae that ir 
so important a concern each of us Las chargs 
of his own division, but the fact remains tha. 
we are jointly and severally respcnsible fo: 
the whole. Iam not sure that you bear this 
sufficiently in mind, my dear Vernon,” h: 
added with slow emphasis. 

His partner moved quickly ; it mizht almoss 
have been said that he shiverea, thougi 
whether the movement, or ths sviver, was 
produced by the argument of joint and 
several liability or by the familie-ity of the 
“my dear Vernon,” remains upcerzain, Per- 
haps it was the latter, since altlcug.a the elder 
man was a baronet and the younzer only a re- 
tired Major of Engineers, the gu.’ between 
them, as any one of discernmert 320uld se-, 
was as wide as that which separcted Dives 
and Lazarus in the parable. Tiley were bora, 
and lived and moved in differert svheres u- 
bridged by any common element or impulse. 

“i think that I do bearitin mind. especial'y 
of ‘late, Sir Robert,” answered sa‘an Verncn 
sloevly. 

His partner threw a searching glerce on hin, 
for he felt that there was meanng in tle 
words, but only said : 

“That's allright. My motor is cutside, ard 
will take you to Fleet-street in 20 time. Mear- 
while you might tell them to teleshone tht 
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you are coming, and perhaps you will just look 
in when you get back.” 

Ten minutes later the splendid, two thousand 
Zuinea motor brougham drew up at the offices 
of the “Judge,” and the obsequious motor- 
footman bowed Major Vernon through its 
vather grimy doorway. Within, a small boy 
:na kind of box asked his business, and when 
he heard his name, said that the “ Guv’nor” 
had sent down word that he was to’go up at 
once-—-third floor, first to the right and second 
30 the left. So up he went, and reached the 
indicated locality, 

Jackson burst into a hearty laugh and swung 
ais chair round. 

“Now, then, Alan, what is it? I have a 
quarter ofan hour at your service,” , 

“Tt is about that Sahara flotation, Mr. Jack- 
zon, ” he began, rather doubtfully. 

The old editor’s massive face darkened. 
“The Sahara flotation! That accursed—-—-” 
and he ceased abruptly. “ What have you, of 
all people in the world, got to do withit? Oh! 
= remember. Someone told me you bad gone 
mto partnership with Aylward, the company 
aromoter, and that little beast, Champers- 
Saswell, who really is the clever one. Well, 
sat: it out, setit out.” 

“Tt seems, Mr. Jackson, that ‘ The Judge’ 
has refused not only our article, but also the 
zivertisement of the company. Idon’t know 
ruch about this side of the affair myself, but 
Sir Robert asked me if I would come round 
ead see if things couldn’t be arranged. ” 

“You mean that the mansent you to try and 
work on me because he knew that I used to be 
ictimate with your family. Well, itis a poor 
errand, and will have a poor end. ‘You can’t 
—no one on earth can, while I sit in this chair, 
rot even my proprietors.” 

There was silence, broken at last by Alan, 
who remarked awkwardly : 

“Tf that is so, I must not take up your time 
any longer.” 

* Tsaid that I would give you a quarter of 
an hour, and you have only been here four 
minutes. Now, if you will take my advice, 
you'll go out of this business as soon as you 


be Why ? ” - 

* Because, Alan Vernon, I am sure you don’t 
vant to see your name dragged in the dit, 
acy more than Ido.” Hefumbledin a drayer 
acd produced a typewritten sheet. “ Take 
that,’ he said, “and study it at your leisure. 
Ics a sketch of the financial career of Messrs, 
Avlward and Champers-Haswell, also of the 
companies which they have promoted and been 
conmected with, and what has happened to 


them and to those who invested in them. A 
man got it out for me yesterday, and ’m 
going touse it. As regards this Sahara thing, 
you think it all right, and so itis from an en- 
gineering point of view, but you will never 
live to see that sea which the British Public 
is going to be asked to find so many millions <_ 
to make. Look here. We have only three 
minutes more, so I will come to the point at 
once. It’s Turkish territory, isn’t it ? And 
putting aside everything else, the security for 
the whole thing isa Firman from the Sultan ?” 

“Yes, Sir Robert Aylward, and Haswell 
procured it in Constantinople. I have seen 
the document.” 

“TInceed, and are you well acquainted with 
the Sultan’s signature? JI know when they - 
were there last autumn that potentate was 
very ill—” ‘ 

“You mean,” said Major Vernon, looking 


Dp. 

“T. mean, Alan, that [like not the security. 
I won't say any more as there is a law of « 
libel in this Jand. ‘The Judge’ has certain 
sources of information. It may be that no 
protest will be made at once, for baksheesh 
can stop it for a while, but sooner or later 
the pretest or repudiation will come, and 
perhaps some international bother; also much 
scandal As to the scheme itself, putting 
everything else aside, it is shamelessly over- 
capitalised for the benefit of the promoters— 
of whom, remember, Alan, you will appear 
as one. Now time’s up. Perhaps you will 
take my advice, and perhaps you won't; but 
there it is for what it’s worth, as that ofa 
man of the world and an old friend of your 
family.” ’ 


CHAPTER II. - 
THE YELLOW GoD, 


Alan Vernon walked thoughtfully down the 
lead-covered stairs, hustled by eager gentle- 
men hurrying up to see the great editor 
whose bell was already ringing furiously, and 
was duly ushered by the obsequious assistant- 
chauffeur back into the luxurious motor. 
There was an electric lamp in this motor, 
and by the light of it, his mind being per- 
plexed, he began to read the typewritten 
documer:t given to him by Mv. Jackson, which 
he still held in his hand. « 

As it chanced, they were blocked for a. 
quarter of an hour near the Mansion House, 
so that he found time, if not to master it, at 
least to gather enough of its contents to 
make him open his brown eyes very wide 
before the motor pulled up at the granite 
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THE YELLOW GOD 
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doorway of his office. Alan descended from 
the machine, which departed silently, and 
with a firm step walked straight into Sir 
Robert Aylward’s room. 

“How did you get on with Jackson, Ver- 
non?” Sir Robert asked. 

“TI did not get on at all. He will not 
touch the thing on any terms, and, indeed, 
means to oppose it tooth and nail.” 

“Then he will find himself in a minority- 
when the articles come out to-morrow. Of 
course it isa bore, but we are strong enough 
to snap our fingers at him.” 

Alan felt that the crisis had come. He 
must speak now or for ever hold his peace; 
indeed, Aylward was already looking round 
for his hat. , 

“Sir Robert,” he broke in rather nervously, 
“T have something to say to you, something 
unpleasant,” and he paused. 

“Then “please say it at once, Vernon. [ 
want to dress for dinner; I am going to the 
theatre to-night, and must dine early,” re- 
plied Aylward, in a voice of the utmost un- 
concern. 

“Tt is,” went on Alan with a rush, “that I 
do not like the lines upon which this business 
is being worked, and I wish to give up my 
interest in it and retire from the firm, as I 
have a right to do under our deed of partner- 
ship.” , 

“Have you?” said Aylward. “ Really, I for- 
get. But, my dear fellow, do not think that 
we should wish to keep you for one moment 
against your will. Only, might I ask, has 
that old puritan, Jackson, hypnotized you, or 
is it a case of sudden madness after in- 
fluenza ?” 

“Tt is neither,” answered Alan sternly, for 
although he might be diffident on matters 
that he did not thoroughly understand, he 
was not a man to brook trifling or imperti- 
nence. “It is what I have said, neither 
more nor less. J am not satisfied either as 
to the capitalisation or as to the guarantees 
that the enterprise can be really carried 
out.” 

For one moment a sort of tremor passed over 
Sir Robert’s impassive countenance. 

“Perhaps, Vernon, you remember that you 
hold over 1,700 of the Syndicate shares which 
we have worked up to £18, and think it wiser 
to capture the profit in sight; generally speak- 
ing, a very sound principle.” 

“You are mistaken, Sir Robert,” replied 
Alan flushing. “The way that those shares 
have been artificially put up is one of the 
things to which I most object. T shall only 
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ask for mine the face value of £. which I 
paid for them.” 

What is called an awkward p3u..e ensued ; 
in fact, it was a very awkward pause. 

Mr. Champers-Haswell, who was present, 
remarked that the weather was very cold for 
April, and Alan agreed with hin, while Sir 
Robert found his hat and brushec fi with his 
sleeve. Then My. Haswell, in tesveration—- 
for in minor matters he was a L nély sort o* 
man who disliked scenes and unp_2asantness -- 
muttered something as to seeing him—Alan-- 
at the Court in Hertfordshire f-om Saturday 
to Monday. 

“Phat was the arrangemen.”’ answerec 
Alan bluntly, “but possibly, after what has 
happened, you will not wish that it should be 
kept.” 

“Oh! why not, why not ?” said AIr. Haswell. 
“Sunday is a day of rest, when w: make it a 
rule not to talk business, and if w2 did, perhaps 
we might all change our minds alsut these 
matters. Sir Robert is coming, aud [am sure 
that your cousin Barbara will t= very dis- 
appointed if you do not turn up, for she under- 
stands nothing about these city tLings, which 
are Greek to her.” 

At the mention of the name of Barbara Sir 
Robert Aylward looked up from the papers 
which he affected to be tidyinc, and Alan 
thought that there was a kind of challenge 
in his eyes. A moment before ke rad made 
up his mind that no power on earth would 
induce him to spend a Sunday with his late 
partners at the Oourt Now, «cting upon 
some instinct or impulse, he r:versed his 
opinion. 

“Thanks,” he said, “if that is understood, 
I shall be happy to come. I will crive over 
from Yarleys in time for dinne1 tc-morrow. 
Perhaps you will say so to Barbar.” 

“She will be glad I am sure,” atswered Mr. 
Haswell, “for she told me the otLer day that 
she wants to consult you about some outdoor 
theatricals that she means to get up in July.” 

“In July!’ answered Alan with a little 
laugh. “I wonder where I shall be ‘a July.” 

Then came another pause, whick seemed to 
affect even Sir Robert’s nerves, jer, abandon- 
ing the papers, he walked down the room till 
he came to the golden object ca me stand 
that has been described, and for the second 
gime that day stood there contemslazing it. 

“This thing is yours, Vernor”™ he said, 
“and now that our relations are at an end, 
I suppose that. you will want to teke it away. 
What is its history? You never told me.” 

“Oh! that’s a long story,” angered Alan 
in an absent voice. “My uncle, who was a 
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missionary, brought it from West Africa. I 
rather forget the facts, but Jeeki, my old 
negro servant, knows them all, for as a lad 
my uncle saved him from sacrifice, or some- 
thing, in the place where they worship these 
things, and he has been with us ever since. 
It is a fetish with magical powers and all 
the rest of it. I believe they call it the 
Swimming Head and other names. If you 
look at it, you will seé that it seems to swim 
between the shoulders, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Sir Robert, “and Iadmire the 
beautiful beast. She is cruel and artistic, 
like—like finance. Look here, Vernon, we 
have quarrelled, and of course henceforth are 
enemies, for it is no use mincing matters, only 
foo.s do that. Butin away you are being 
hardly treated. You could get £20 apiece 
to-day for those shares of yours on the 
market, and Tam paying you £1. I under- 
stand your scruples, but there is no reason 
-why we should not square things. This fetish 
oi yours has brought me luck, so let’s doa 
deal. Leave it here, and instead of a cheque for 
£1,700, I will make you one out for £17,000.” 

“That's a very liberal offer,” said Vernon. 
“ Give me a moment to think it over.” 

Then he also walked into the corner of the 
room and contemplated the golden mask 
that seemed to float between the frog-like 
shculders. The shimmering eyes drew his 
eyes, though what he saw in them does not 
matter. Indeed he could never remember. 
On-y when he straightened himself again 
there was left on his mind a determination 
that not for seventeen or seventy thousand 
potuds would he part with his ownership in 
this very unique fetish. ; 

“No, thank you,” he said presently. “TI 
dor’t think I will sell the Yellow God, as Jeeki 
cal's it. Perhaps you will kindly keep her 
here fora week or so, until I make up my 
mind where to stow her,” 

Alan was outside at last. The massive 
granite portal vanished behind him in the 
evening mists, muchas a nightmare vanishes. 
He, Alan Vernon, who for a year or more had 
been in bondage, was a free man again. 
All his dreams of wealth had departed; in- 
deed, if anything, save in experience, he was 
pocrer than when first the shadow of yonder 
docrway fell upon him. Butat least he wa& 
safe, safe. That deed of partnership whic 
had been as a chain about his neck, was no 
white ashes; his name was erased from that 
fearful prospectus of Sahara, Limited, where- 
in millions, which someone would provide, 
were spoken of like silver in the days of 
Solomon, as things of no account. The bitter- 
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est critic could not say that he had madea 
halfpenny out of the venture; in fact if 
trouble came, his voluntary abandonment of 
the profits due to him must go to his credit. 
He had plunged into the icy waters of renun- 
ciation, and come up clean, if naked. 

He remembered that this step of his meant 
that, sooner or later, within a year or two at 
most, Yarleys, where his family had dwelt for 
centuries, must goto the hammer. Why had 
he not accepted Aylward’s offer and sold that 
old fetish to him for £17,000? There was. no 
question of share-dealing there, and if a very 
wealthy man chose to give a fancy price for 
a curiosity, he could take it without doubt or 
shame. At least, it would have sufficed to 
gave ¥arleys, which after all was only mort- 
gaged for £20,000. For the life of him he 
could not tell. He had acted on impulse, a 
very curious impulse, and there was an end 
of it, ¢erhaps because his uncle bad told him 
asa boy that the thing was unique, or per- 
haps because old Jeeki, nis negro. servant, 
venerated it somuch and swore that it was 
“lucky.” Atany rate, he had declined, and 
there was anend. But another and a graver 
matter remained. He had desired wealth 
to sav2 Yarleys, but he desired it still more 
for a cifferent purpose. Above everything on 
earth he loved Barbara, his distant cousin, 
and the niece of Mr. COhampers-Haswell, who 
until an hour ago had been his partner. Now 
she was a great heiress, and without fortune 
he could not marry her, even if she would 
marry him, which remained in doubt. For 
one thing, her uncle and guardian, Haswell, 
under her father’s will, had absolute discre- 
tion in this matter until she reached the age 
of twenty-five, and for another, he was too 
proud. Therefore, it would seem that in 
abandoning his business, he had abandoned 
his chance of Barbara also, which was a truly 
dreadiul thought, Well, it was in order that 
he might see her that he had agreed to visit 
the Court on the morrow, even though it 
meant a meeting with his late partners, who 
were che last people with whom he desired 
to foregather again so soon. Then and there 
he made up his mind that before he bade Bar- 
bara farewell, he would tell her the whole 
story, so that she might not misjudge him. 
After that he would go off somewhere—to 
Africa, perhaps. Meanwhile, he was quite 
tired out, as tired as though he had lain a 
week in the grip of fever. He must eat some 


food and get to bed. Sufficient unto the day - 


was the evil thereof, yet on the whole he 
blessed the name of Jackson, editor of “The 
Judge,” and his father’s old friend. 
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When Alan had left the office, Sir Robert 
turned to Mr. Champers-Haswell and asked 
abruptly, ‘ What the devil does this mean ?” 

Mr. Haswell looked up at the ceiling and 
whistled in his own peculiar fashion. ; 

. “Haswell,” Sir Robert broke out, “I tell 

* you that of late our luck has been too good 
to last. The boom, the real boom, came in 
with Vernon, and with Vernon I think that it 
would go.” - 

“ At any rate it must leave something pret- 
ty substantial behind it this time, Aylward, 
my friend. Whatever happens, within a week 
we shall be rich, really rich for life.” 

“For life, Haswell, yes, for life. But what 
is life? A bubble that any pin may prick. 
Oh! I know that you do not like the subject, 
but it is as well to look it in the face some- 
times, There, let’s get out of this before I 
grow superstitious. Got your hat and coat? 
So have I, come on,” and he switched off the 

a light, so that the room ‘was left in darkness 
‘except for the faint glimmering of the fire, 
‘Good Lord deliver us,” chimed in Mr. Has- 

well ina shaking voice behind him. ‘“ What 
the devil’s that ?” 





Sir Robert looked round and saw. cr shought 
that he saw, something very strange. From 
the pillar on which it stood, the golden fetish 
with a woman’s face appeared to have floated. 
The firelight showed it gliding towards them 
across, but a few inches-above, the floor of 
the great room. It came very slowly, but it 
came. Now it reached them and paused, and 
now it rose into the air until it attained the 
height of Mr. Champers-Haswell and stayed 
there, staring into his face and not a hand’s 
breadth away, just as though it werea real 
woman glaring at him, 

He uttered a sound, half whiscle and half 
groan, and fell back, as it chanced on to a 
morocco covered seat behind him. For a 
moment or two the gleaming, golden mask 
floated in the air. Theo it turnel very deli- 
berately, rose a little way, and moving side- 
long to where Sir Robert stood, hung in front 
of his face. 

Aylward staggered to the mantelpiece and 
began to fumble for the switch. He found 
it at last, and next instant the office broke 
into a blaze of light. 

(To be continwed.) 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


India tend to show, that if properly 


Tt problems of the Sugar Industry in 
exploited by capitalists and sugar che- 


mists and engineers much more money 
~ could be made out of this industry than is 

‘done at present. The average total produc- 
tion of sugar-cane in the world is 834 million 
tons of cane against 6°94 million tons of beet. 
Out of the world’s total production of 8°94 
million tons of cane sugar India by its primi- 
tive methods produces- 3 million tons or 
nearly 39 per cent. According to some au- 
thorities its production is something very 
near to 5 million tons; but we would prefer 
to take the former figure. However, this, too, 
far from being negligible, is a very import- 
ant figure, and if she is given modern 


wW machinery she could produce half as much 


4 again without extending the area of cul- 
tivation. At the same time if the fields 
under cane cultivation -are properly and 
scientifically manoured, with phosphetic and 
other manures, they would easily yield twice 
as much sugar-cane, 


higher percentage of juice. Whatever may 


with a@ very much. 


be the output of sugar, the method of ex- 
traction is very defective, and thus th; 
extraction is very low. Now-a-days people 
attach great importance to the process cf 
sugar making commonly known as Hadis 
process. By this process with ordinary crusl - 
ing mills worked by animal power, it hes 
been found impossible to extrect more thax 
50 or 60 per cent. of juice, but from all a:- 
counts the bulk of sugaris obtained by mo.t 
primitive and wasteful methods cud withors 
any kind of refinement. Besides, there is 
avery great loss in manufacture. By this 
process out of all the available sugar orly 
39 per cent. is extracted. The rast is eithar 


‘inverted during graining or lost as wastaze 


in*filter muds or burat and cherred duriag 
manufacture. Mr. Nursey in jis lectures | e- 
foMe the Society of Engineecs showed thet 
with maceration and triple crushing from 
81 to 85 per cent. of juice can be obtaiaed from 
the canes, whilst the Louisiana Planter ~3- 
cently in an exhaustive article on cane jitce 
extraction said that in 189& a 9-roller mill 
obtained 90 to 95 per cent., and in 1905 -he 
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12 roller mill secured 96 per cent. of juice, 
while if very heavy maceration or satura- 
tion of the last bagasse with water is used 
even a greater percentage than 96 can be 
secured. It can therefore be seen at a glance 
what a tremendous margin of profit is thrown 
away every year when 3,000,000 tons of jag- 
zery are turned out ona 50 to 60 per cent. 
juice. If 75 or 85 per cent. igs obtainable, at 
-east another 1,000,000 tons of sugar could be 
made. Besides 3,000,000 tons of cane-sugar, 
another 1,500,000 tons of palm sugar are made, 
end last year 385,000 tons were imported 
(213,000 tons of cane and 172,000 tons of beet). 

This is not the only loss that occurs during 
nanufacture. In order to be successful in 
refining sugar, it is essential to obtain from 
tae juice maximum percentage and high 
class crystallizable sugar, as itis for these 
crystals that the best price per unit is 
odtainable. The object of defecation (the 
process employed after extracting juice 
from cane or after melting gur) is to remove 
from the juice or liquor all impurities and 
produce a sugar easy of filtration and erys- 
tellization. No machinery or plant will re- 
move all the natural chemical impurities 
aristing in the sugar-cane. During the process 
of refining these impurities decrease the co- 
efficient of purity and increase in correspond- 
ing ratio’‘the percentage of molasses. Some 
of the old forms of defecation employed in 
India, suchas with sewar or bhindi are not 
cn_y of little use but introduce considerable 
Caiger, because of the presence of mineral 
acids which create inversion of the sugar, and 
give rise to the formation of uncrystallisable 
sugars, and the consequent increased per ceut~ 
age of molasses. Then again the primitive 
way of boiling syrup to grains in open pans 
is ¢ source of very great, loss, 

To make the sugar industry a success the 
cul.ivation of canes must be taken off the 
hands of the present cultivators, who lack 
the requisite knowledge and resources. Here 
is an opening for educated young men with 
scme means. Those who have received Hug- 
lish education among us despise agriculture 
as a profession, and those who are engaged 
in agriculture are uneducated. Before we 
think of improvements in agriculture, either 
educated men should be induced to take gp 
agricuture or those already engaged in it 
sho.ld be educated. I may say that if capital 
ani education are concentrated on sugar cane 
ciLt:vation, the Sugar Industry will become 
a profitable industry in this county. There 
are openings for the employment of a large 
capital on the -joint stock principle even in 


agricultural industries. Why should I not 
ask men of means among us to throw their 


stocks together and venture upon an under- - 


taking like that? 

I think it would not be out of place to give 
here the statistics of cane grown in India. 
The home-grown article is chiefly produced 
in the U. P. of Agra and Oudh, in the Punjab, 
Bengal and along the Ganges valley in the 
following proportions :— 
444,900 Tons. 


Bengal els 

Eastern Bengal ... tae 189,000 —,, 
U.P... +P ve =1,183,400 ,, 
Punjab., =» 338,300, 
N.-W. Frontier 22,600 ,, 
Madras 90,000, 


The manufacture of sugar ought to be a 
thriving industry inIndia. Sugar, like salt, is 
of universal consumption amongst the people 
of India, and may indeed almost be called a 
necessary of life with them. But I have al- 
ready said the manufacture is crude and 
wastefully conducted, and the introduction of 


improvement both in the expression of the - 


juice from cane andin the conversion of the 
juice into sugar is greatly needed. For this 
the most improved modern Huropean machi- 
nery must be introduced. Attention might 
also with advantage be given to the prepara- 
tion of date sugar which is largely consumed 
in Lower Bengal and which can be worked 
with the sugar-cane machinery. Sugar-cane is 
generally believed to have had its first home in 
the Indian Peninsula, and is said to ripen alt 
the year round in the varying climates and 
soil to be found in the vast expanse of land 
between Cape Comorin and the Himalayas. So 
cheaply can sugar be produced in India, that 


Dr. Royle thought it might even be pos- - 


sible to use it for manure in less favoured 
lands. It has, therefore, always appeared most 
singular that India, which might with ease 
supply the whole world with sugar, actually 
does not produce enough for its own require- 
ments. This is owing to the negligence and 
laziness of our so-called leaders. The univer- 
sai cultivation of the cane in India, and the 
greater quantity of sweets eaten by its peo- 
ple, indeed, make: it evident that the sugar 
production of the Empire must be immense. 
No country has a soil or climate better adapt- 
ed to the industry, or more abundant sup- 
plies of cheap labour, while the growth of a 
fresh great export trade would be of very 
high importance. 

Indian coolies go away to foreign lands when 
all their resources have failed and their pater- 
nal holdings have been mortgaged to the hilt. 
When they return with money they redeem 
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them, but soon they are reduced to their old 
miserable condition because they are unable 
-to introduce changes in the method of culti- 
vation. It would greatly benefit’ the country 
ifaband of educated young men who have 
decided to take up agriculture as their pro- 
fession retain the services of these returned 
coolies. Theoretical knowledge they may 





THE STORY OF 


One was the son of a king, another of 

a goldsmith, the third of a pandit, and 

the fourth of a carpenter. The, four 
friends uséd to wrestle together, and all were 
very brave and powerful. One day as they 
‘were wrestling,a giant came and made an 
enclosure of four walls around them, and 
challenged the four friends to try their 
strength on it by breaking it down. All tried 
in vain, but none succeeded, except the king’s 
son, who broke the enclosure. On this the 
giant said: ‘You are the strongest of all, so 
go toLoha Garh or Iron Fort. There lives a 
giant, and a beautiful princess worthy of you. 
Go there and -kill the giant; so you will be 
known as the strongest man and get the most 
beautiful princess that ever breathed.” The 
king’s son was fired by the idea of getting her, 
and with the permission of his father at once. 
started for the place. In the way he met his 
three friends, who accompanied him. They 


()"e upon a time there lived four friends. 


-~travelied on and on till they came to a 


onely place where there wasa well. Finding 
the place very pleasant and romantic they 
halted there. Three went out to hunt, and 
the fourth, the goldsmith’s son, began to 
prepare food. As he was cooking, a giant 
came out of the well and said: “Give me 
something out of this food.” The goldsmith’s 
son replied ; “I have not yet given to any pir 
or faqgir, how can I give thee? Sit down; 
when my friends will come, thou shalt also 
get something.” On this the giant caught 
him by the wrist and threw him aside and took 
sony all the food. When the friends came 
they did not find any food ready. On learn- 
ing the cause, another friend, the carpenter’s 
son volunteered to cook and fight the giant 
while the three went out to hunt. He met the 
same adventure. So didthe third. Atlast the 
king's son volunteered to cook. The giant came 
out as usual and asked for food, The king’s son 
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not possess, as they are uneducated, but they 
must possess some practical knowledge of 
cane planting. I hope this matter wil. not be 
allowed to drop. 


K. O. BA tSRII, 
Analyticcl! Chemist, 
Champaran Sujur Co., Ld. 


FOUR FRIENDS 


said: “The bread has not been given as yet to 
pir or fagir, how dare you ask forit? Wait 
and you will get.” On this the g.ant caught 
hold of the wrist of the-king’s son, anu. the lat- 
ter caught hold of the other’s hand, end there 
was a regular fight. At last, the k’ng’s son 
threw him down into the well erd followed 
him into it and had a long fight taere. When 
the giant, whose name was Tasme Shab, was 
perfectly subdued, he agreed to purchase 
peace by accompanying the prince in his 
journey and marrying his daugn-zer to him. 


‘ But the prince, who was in search of the lady 


of Loha Garh, declined the lat-er offer, but 
negotiated the match for his friend, the 
goldsmith’s son. So, as soon as :Le marriage 
was solemnized, the three friencs leaving the 
married couple behind started farward or 
their journey. Though they had lost one of 
their play-mates, yet thelr number was not 
lessened, for the giant, Tasma €bah, true tc 
his promise, accompained them aad provec 
of great service to them by his ccurage, de 
votion and fidelity to the prince. The three 
friends and the giant proceeded on thei- 
journey. They reached a city which was 
desolate, and where all the shops were closed. 
But in the midst of a large squere there wa. 
only one living creature, she was a very 
beautiful girl with a basket fivll of flowers, 
On seeing them she began to veep and said: 
“Go away from this place. Do rot stop here; 
for, this city is infested by a <serrible gian: 
who will soon come and devour you all.” The 
giant Tasma Shah, who, by the bye, hal 
assumed the shape of a man, for giants ca. 
put on any shape they like, seid: “Never 
mind! we will stop here.” Thex they all stop- 
ped there for the night. The  hree friencs 
being tired soon fell asleep, and Tasma Shah 
kept watch. Ashe was watchng, he saw a 
very tall giant, whose head tccched the sky, 
coming towards him ; seeing hin, Tasma Sheb 
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rolled himself on the ground and resumed 
his original shape of a giant which was so 
long kept disguised under that of aman. He 
enlarged his height,and expanded his form to 
the utmost, but could not reach higher than 
the shoulders of the giant of the city. Both 
then began to fight, and there was a great 
fight between them, so that the walls of the 
city shook and trembled. At last Tasma Shah 
killed the other giant. By this time it was 
dawn. ‘The carcase of the dead giant fell 
with a loud crash on the city and stretched 
for many a mile. When the king of the city 
learned the news of the giant’s death from 
the woman, he was very much astonished ‘and 
pleased. For this giant was a very cruel one, 
and used to eat ten citizens every day, and 
had almost eaten away the whole city. The 
king searched out the four persons, and 
ofiered the hand of his daughter to Tasma 
Shah. But the latter generously recommend- 
ed his friend, the pandit’s son, instead. 

So the second friend was married, and the 
two remaining friends and giant 'Tasma Shah 
proceeded on their journey. They reached 
another city, which was equally silent and 
desolate. They saw many pots full of milk 


and a very beautiful boy standing near them. ° 


On the friends enquiring why he was standing 
there alone, and why the shops were : all 
closed, the boy said: “There comes a lion 
here, and he takes away daily a man and ten 
pots of milk.” This day it is my lot to be 
devoured by the lion, and those pots which 
you see, are for him. Do not stop here, but 
please goaway.” The three travellers gave 
hope to the boy, and promised to help him. 
So the king’sson and the carpenter’s son both 
slept, while Tasma Shah kept watch. At last, 
when it was midnight, the lion came with a 
loud roar, Butas soon as Tasma Shah saw 
the lion, he ran towards him and killed him. 
When in the morning the vazir of the city 
passed on that side on his inspecting tour, he 
saw the dead lion, and the four persons includ- 
ing the boy. The vazir asked them: “Who 
has killed the lion?” On learning the fact 
he took them before the-Raja, who, in reward 
for this good service, gave in marriage his 
daugther to the carpenter's son. Then the 
king’s son and the giant Tasma Shah proceed- 
ed on their journey towards Loha Garh, thus 
leaving one by one all their friends behind’ At 
last they reached their destination. In that 
fort they saw a beautiful lady sitting ona 
tower. The giant took the prince on his back, 
and jumped into the fort and placed him before 
the beautiful lady. She strongly warned the 
prince to leave the fort, telling him that it 


_ the fort of Loha Garh. 


was haunted by a giant. But the prince assured 


cher that the horrible giant was already killed, 


and, so, in fact it was, forin the meantime 
Tasma Shah had killed the giant of the fort. 
So the prince began to live with the lady. The 
prince lived in the tower, and Tasma Sha 

lived downstairs. The latter vowed never to 
0 upstairs which he held sacred, and receiv- 
ed his food from the king’s son who brought 
it down daily for him. The lady of the fort 
one day went out to bathe in an adjacent 
stream. She unfortunately lost her shoe in 
the stream. The shoe floating away touched 
the coast of a city where a Raja’s son was 
bathing. The Raja’s son took up the shoe, 
and finding it was a lady’s shoe, preserved it 
carefwly and fell in love with the unknown 
wearer of it. So he went home and sat ina 
corner moodily. When the king came and 
asked his son the reason, the prince said: 
“J will not live, ifIdo not get the person 
whose shoe this is, for my wife.” The king 
hearing this, and finding that advice will be 
no remedy for the incurable malady of his son; 
promised to give him that lady in marriage. 
So the king called the witches of the place 
and asked them to bring the lady whose shoe 
it was. One of the witches who knew the 
spell to control streams, rivers and waters, 
undertook the task. So she chanted some 
charms and dived into the stream and reached 
She went near the 
tower and began to weep. The lady of the 
tower saw her, and calling her up hastily was 
taken in by her specious tale of misery, and 
kept her as her servant. When the witch 
had remained there for some time, one day 
she advised her mistress to ask the prince 
the secret of his life and death. The lady of the 
fort, not fearing any mischief, asked the 
prince, and was told by him that his life lay 
inthe brightness of his sword. As long as 
the sword remained bright and untarnished, 
he would be alive, but no sooner was it rusty 
than he would die. When the foolish princess 
told this secret to the witch, the latter 
rejoiced very much in her heart. The evil 
woman was always on the look out for 
an opportunity to execute her wicked 
design. So one night when allhad gone to 
sleep, the witch stole into the prince’s room, 
took the charmed sword and put it into a 
burning furnace where it soon lost its bright-. 
ness, and at that very moment the young 
prince lost his life. As soon as he was dead, 
the witch took up the sleeping princess and 
conveyed her under the stream to the Raja’s 
son. The Raja and his son were very much 
pleased to get hold of the beautiful Jady. 
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But when the princess-awoke, and found that 
she had been brought to this pass, she mus- 
tered all her courage, and her good sense soon 
devised a means of escape. She asked the 
, Raja and his son to wait for a year, after 
~which period she would marry the Raja’s son. 
The Raja agreed to this, but kept the prin- 
cess in close confinement in a strong fort. 
Here Tasma Shah began to starve, for the 
prince being dead no one brought food for 
him. When be had passed a week without 
food he resolved to find out what was the 
matter. So once for all, breaking through 
his self-imposed yow, he went upstairs and 
with one glance tookin the whole situation. 
He at once ran to the furnace, took out the 
sword and searched carefully whether any 
portion of it was bright or not. After a good 
search he found the tip of the sword still 
retaining its brightness, as it had been thrust 
into the earth and had not been burned. So 
, lasma Shah began torub the sword,and after 
great efforts restored its brightness to the 
weapon and life toits prince. Then the two 
went out in search of the lost princess. They 
first got all the other friends together, viz., 
the son of the pandit, &c. After great search 
the friends went to the city where the prin- 
cess was kept a prisoner. They reached the 
city a few days before the expiry of the year 
of grace. Great preparations were being 
made for the coming marriage. They con- 





sulted together about the means cf having a 
talk with the princess and give hsr news of 
their arrival. At last the pandit’s son in the 
guise of an astrologer entered ths fort, and 
under pretence of telling her fortune told the 
princess that the prince was in th3 city, and 
had devised some means for her release and 
told her what it was. A day bafore the 
marriage the princess said to the Raja that 
it wasthe custom of her family to Hoat round 
the city ina golden serial car witk the bride- 
‘groom and the match-maker. The Reja, see- 
ing that there could be no harm is indulging 
her in this whim, consented that she should 
have her wish, and sent his men to fetzh such 
acar. In the meanwhile the giert Tasma 
Shah, with the help of the goldsmith’s son 
and the carpenter’s son, had constricied such 
a car and brought it for sale to the Raia. The 
Raja bought the wonderful car ard sat on it 
with the princess, his son, and the witch and 
began to move in the air round the city. 
When the princess told them to stcp at a 
certain place and the car was stopped, the 
four friends, headed by Tasma Sheh, jumped 
into the car and moving its hidder spring at 
once rose very high into the air, ‘They then 
bound down the treacherous witch, the Raja, 
and his son, and drowned them in the river 
for their wickedness and returned glariously 
to their city. 
SHAIKH CHILLI. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S THEISM 


~ 
R. HERBERT SPENCER would, of 
course, have repudiated the word 
‘Theist’ as applicable to him: and, in 
the sense in which he would have re- 
pudiated it, we do not use it. His field was not 
the field of Theology, but indirectly, his influ- 
ence in that field has been enormous. He said 
nothing about ‘God,’ but he had a great deal 
to say about The Ultimate Reality, and we 
may say with safety that his teachings res- 
pecting God or The Ultimate Reality are pro- 
ee in the sense that they forecast the 
heism of the future when the Theism of the 
past, now falling away from us in the pre- 
sent, is proved to be hopelessly crude and in- 
adequate. ° 
There ig no word which requires more 


watching than the word ‘Theism,’ and there’ 


is no phrase more vague and elusive than the 


phrase ‘ Belief in God.’ The Theism of the 
past (may we yet think of it quite as the past?) 
was almost entirely, anthropomorphic. God 
was simply ‘a magnified man.’ He was seated 
on a ‘great white throne’ in an acsual place, 
and most of the old painters depicted Him as 
a venerable old man. In short, He was strictly 
a person in our ordinary sense of tlie word 
‘person:’ and He had huge personal charac- 
teristics. He was subject to moods: He was 
open to entreaty: He could change His mind: 
He could be appeased; and, quite in the old 
pagan sense, He could be propitiated—and 
with blood. 7 

Any one who shrank from this crwle picture 
of God was thought to be in a rebellicus state 
of mind. Fivery one who repudiated it was 
regarded as a dangerous heretic: and, until 
lately, not many dared to question or repudi- 
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ate it: and yet.this old picture of God was, 
all the time, rapidly becoming a distress to 
vast numbers of religious meu and women, 
and the creator of doubts that endangered 
belief in God altogether. 

Herbert Spencer, from his position of detach- 
ment, and purely as an independent thinker, 
looked out upon all this, without antagonism 
and without prejudice : and probably without 
knowing precisely what he was doing, 
apparently repudiating Theism, but building 
‘better than he knew,’ he laid at least the 
foundations for a Theism which would be in 
harmony with modern conceptions of the 
Universe and sufficiently cognisant of the 
limitations of Man. So far from denying 
God, lis affirmations were really vast enough 
to absorb or surpass all previous affirmations, 
and to suggest a Deity ov Ultimate Reality at 
once unassailable by science and reason, and 
fully satisfying to the humble reverence of 
the most devout. In fact, his thought of that 
Ultimate Reality was inspired as much by 
humble reverence as by philosophy, science 
and reason, 

Spencer’s phrase, ‘The Unknowable,’ has 
been pitiably misunderstood. Instead of dis- 
missing, it in reality intensified the vital affir- 
mation of Theism. It was based upon the 
sense of vastness, not of haziness. It was the 
tribute of an immense thought, not of a jaded 
despair,—a splendid affirmation, not a dull 
negation. It was, in truth, the finest modern 
version of the ancient cry, 

‘Who by searching can find out God, who can find 
out the Almighty unto perfection? Thatis high as 
Heaven, what canst thou do? deeper than Sheol, 
what canst thou know ?” 

It must be remembered, too, that Spencer 
applied his doctrine of ‘the Unknowable’ as 
much to Science as to Theology. Both, he 
said, deal with symbols. ‘ Ultimate Scientific 
Ideas are all representative of realities that 
zannot be comprehended.’ The man of Science 
then, is as much pulled up before the Ultimate 
Reality as the man of Theology: and yet Spen- 
ser’s doctrine of The Unknowable, as applied 
to Science, did not retard him as a scientist: 
and it only seemed to retard him in relation 
to Theology because that was not his field. 
But, in reality, he was no more agnostic in 
relation to Theology than in relation to Sciepce. 
Force, Space and Time are as insoluble as 
God. Itis precisely the man of Science, he 
says, who knows that he constantly lives and 
works ‘ face to face with an insoluble enigma,’ 
“and he ever more clearly perceives it to be 
an insoluble enigma.’ ‘He, more than any 


=— other, truly knows that in its ultimate nature 
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nothing can be known.’ But that does not 
invalidate or put astop to Science; neither, 
he says, does it invalidate or put a stop to 
Religion. It only invalidates and puts a stop 
to the poor little peep-shows that have been 
coustructed and insisted upon as finalities in/ 
Religion’s name. 

The doctrine of The Unknowable, then, does 
not involve closing inquiry, or unconcern. 
Quite the contrary. Spencer held and urged 
the opinion that the soul of truth in Religion 
was the conviction that the all-pervading 
mystery ‘isa mystery calling for interpreta- 
tion, and he presses upon us the validity of 
this, as belonging of necessity tous and as 
worthy of our highest and most reverential 
thought. In doing this he (probably without 
actually intending it) carried the banner of 
Theism to a height which is far above that 
occupied by the conventional Theism of our 
day. The famous passage in which this was 
done may here be profitably quoted :— 7 

‘This, which to most will seem an essentially irreli- 
gious position, isan essentially religious one—nay, 
is the religious one, to which, as already shown, all 
others are but approximations. In the estimate it 
implies of the Ultimate Cause, it does not fall short 
of the alternative position, but exceeds it. Those 
who espouse this alternative position assume that 
the choice is between Personality and something 
lower than Personality ; whereas the choice is rather 
between Personality and something that may be 
higher. Is it not possible that there is a mode of 
being as much transcending Intelligence and Will 
as these transcend mechanical motion ? Doubtless 
we are totally unable to imagine any such higher 
mode of being. But this is not a reason for question- 
ing its existence ; it is rather the reverse. Have we 
not seen how utterly unable our minds are to form 
even an approach to a conception of that which under- 
lies al] phenomena? Is it not proved that we fail 
because of the incompetence of the Conditioned tof 
grasp the Unconditioned? Does it not follow that 
the Ultimate Cause eannot in any respect be con- 
ceived because it is in every respect greater than 


. ean be conceived ?’ 


Tt is just at this point that we may take 
note of the valuable negative work done by 
this doctrine of ‘The Unknowable.’ In so far 
as it is established, it gently wipes out all our 
final creeds, all our pictures, limitations and 
definitions of God. He is too subtile for them, 


- too real, too great, It stops all our final- 


decisions concerning The Unseen; it is too 
intricate for them. It repeals all our verdicts; 
as to the divine decrees, except those found ~ 
in Natural Law. It puts aside all the old 
‘Plans of Salvation’ turning upon belief in 
opinions born in the past, and finds salvation 
in loyalty to the present. It makes imperti- 
nent all the anathemas and most of the pro- 
mises of the Church. 
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All this is to the good ; but it takes nothing 
from the true basis of belief, and nothing from 
the real ground of hope. We still stand, as 
children, before the Infinite Fatherhood: we 
still see the beautiful and hope-inspiring pro- 
cess of evolution at work, and ever working 
for higher destinies and fuller life ; and we 
are still lost in wonder, gratitude and awe 
as we look out upon the grander and wider 
sweep of that : 

One far off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 

There is an important sense in which Spen- 
cer’s doctrine of The Unknowable enlarges 
the field of thought and stimulates inquiry. 
This is so because the verdict of ‘ Unknow- 
able’ is based upon an affirmation of vastness, 
not upon a denial of reality, to which is added 
an explicit declaration of the necessity and 
validity of the quest. ‘Positive knowledge,’ 
Spencer says, does not, and never can, fill the 
whole region of positive thought.’ At the 
uttermost reach of discovery there arises, and 
must ever arise, the question--What lies be- 
yond? From this point of view, the word 
*Inexhaustible’ might be a better word than 
‘Unknowable,’ and it often looks as though 
Spencer had inexhaustible rather than un- 
knowable in his mind. : 

The great problem of Theism is, with him, 
an urgent one anda living one. The Theistic 
sentiment ‘isa constituent in man’s nature,’ 


. he says, and ‘must be classed among human 


emotions,’ and therefore ‘we cannot ration- 
ally ignore it.’ Of religion, then, he says: 

‘We must always remember that amid its many 
errors and corruptions, it has asserted and diffused 
asupreme verity. From the first, the recognition 
of this supreme verity, in however imperfect a man- 
ner, has been its vital element ; and its chief defects, 
once extreme, but gradually diminishing, have been 
its failures to recogaise in full that which is recog- 
nised in part. The truly religious element of 
Religion has always beer good: that which has 
proved untenable in doctrine and vicious in practice, 
has been its irreligious element ; and from this it 
has been undergoing: purification, 

This ‘supreme verity’ is of the very essence 
of Theism, and no one ever stated it better 
than Spencer in that memorable sentence, 

‘One truth must grow ever clearer—the truth that 
there is an inseratable Existence everywhere mani- 
fested, to which he (the man of science) can find nor 
conceive either beginning or end. Amid the my- 
steries which become the more mysterious the more 
they are thought about, there will remain the one 
absolnte certainty, that he is ever in presence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all things 
proceed.’ 


This ‘Infinite and Hternal Hnergy ’ he des- 
cribes as ‘the Ultimate Reality transcending 
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human thought: and this Ultimaze Reali 
is the Infinite and Eternal Energy sere! 
unceasingly in a Universe that seents ‘ every- 
where alive,’ What is the inferenze? Spen- 
cer did not draw it, but itis surely this,—that 
the ultimate Reality is, in some transcendent 
sense, alive, in whom, -in very deed, we all 
live and move and have our being. and who 
lives and moves and has His being ir us, 

_ Spenceragain and again insisted upon the 
importance and even the necess.t> of the 
great Theistic inferences, thouch he left 
these to others. He affirmed that ‘while the 
beliefs to which analytic science Isads are 
such as do not destroy the objezt-matter of 
religion, but simply transfigure -t. science 
under its concrete forms enlarges tle sphere 
for religious sentiment.’ ‘ Enlarge3 he sphere’ 
be it observed. Primitive man kegan his 
Theism low down, but with a true instinet 
that an internal energy was always the imme- 
diate antecedent of changes wrouztt by him 
and the modern man has only improved upon 
itin his splendid inference ‘ that the Power 
manifested throughout the Universe distin- 
guished as material, is the same Power which 
in ourselves wells up under the iorm of con- 
sciousness.’ 

If that is so, we are in immeciata contact 
with that power, and communicn with it is 
not only a possibility but a necessity. Here 
again we are reminded that Mr. Spencer halt 
ed, but that makes no differerce to the 
argument. He brought us home to the Ulti- 
mate Reality, and he brought the Ultimat: 
Reality home to us, and left Him there. TH 
he did not care to follow that up, or if he 
drifted into anything seemingly iaconsistert 
with it, that was his Joss, and iz need not ke 
ours. - 

But it is not necessary to puzsus the ma 
ter further. We can only repeat that hus 
Theistic teaching logically carries us to an zs 
yet unattained height where, if ve seem .o 
Jose anything of God, it is omy because we 
escape from crude survivals of outgrorn 
anthropomorphisms, 

For a limited God, seated scmewhere on a 
great white throne, he tells usc? an imma- 
nent God who is the secret and the inmcst 
uplifting life of all things, tLe Creator, S1s- 
tainer and Spirit-substance of everything 
teat is: Unknowable because Inexhaustille, 
and yet not utterly Unknowab.e, “or all thicgs 
are His manifestations and all His works ave 
words. We may, for instence, ratione]lly 
conclude that He is One; that He sees che 
end from the beginning, that He is far-seeing, 
dominant, ethical, a lover of keauty, harmcny, 


— 





and order; and that Evolution is the mode of 
Eis working, revealing a stream of tendency 
which, in every direction, makes for progress 
and therefore for righteousness. ~ In truth, 
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we have only to follow Herbert Spencer’s 
Jead in order to find ourselves in a Temple 
which might receive and shelter a now almost 
homeless Theism for a hundred years. 


JOHN PaGE Hopps. 
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THE HEAVENLY FOOT SOCIETY 


women of the Chinese Hmpire were 
under the dominion of a most cruel and 
ancient custom. Learned men have 
triad to discover its origin, but they have 
faiied, and we may assume that the founders 
of t were too much ashamed to have it recor- 
Cec in the nation’s history, They can only 
suggest that there was once a secondary wife 
ci one of the emperors of Ohina, who was 
exceedingly beautiful, but unfortunately she 
was deformed in her feet. She was compelled 
to resort to various ingenious ways to disguise 
her misfortune. The ladies of the Court, 
# Wisaing to win her smile, bound up their feet 
vary much as she had done, and the noble 
ladiss outside of the Court, wishing to be in 
the royal fashion, were not slow to follow 
stit. Those of still humbler rank, desiring to 
ape the manners of the leaders of fashion, 
twisted and distorted the feet of their daugh- 
ters. 


This cruel and unsightly-custom spread with 
worderful rapidity throughout the whole of 
the smpire. It invaded the homes of princes 
and nobles, and the families of the common 
peop.e, and even found a lodgment amongst 
the »oorest of the poor, who, if they had no 
mcney to put themselves on a level with 
their betters, had at least their feet to show 
that in one thing they were on an equal 
footing. 

In short, it laid such an overmastering grip 
on tha people that nothing has ever been able 
to urloose it. Hven royal edicts that are 
accustomed to sweep everything before them, 
and to bend the will of the people in humble 
submission, have been issued in vain. Foot- 
binding had its roots entwined around the 
home and in family life, and to uproot them 
seemed to threaten the destruction of the 
whcle social system. 


Although the custom is attended with such 
exquisite pain and suffering, the greatest 
upholders of it have been the women of the 


"PP vonen years ago, the girls and 


country. They prefer to endure life-long 
misery rather than lose the caste they now 
enjoy by having the feet bound. 


Foot-binding begins when the girl is about 
seven or eight years of age. Up to this time 
the foot is so tender and the bones so soft 
that it would simply be destroyed by the 
process of binding, which is done with no 
gentle hand. The agony of the first few 
months is borne with Spartan heroism, and 
though the girl quivers with pain, she would 
on no account consent to cast aside her band- 
ages. You see a little girl who has just gone 
through her ordinary morning tortures. She 
is boiling over with excitement, and groans 
deep and prolonged are drawn from her, for 
every nerve in her body has been wound up 
through the agonies she is enduring to the 
highest pitch of tension. Her face is flushed, 
and the tear drops tremble on her eyelids, 
showing that nature at least is sympathising 
with her in the awful strain that is being put 
upon her, She is holding one of her feet in 
her hot hands, and -gently pressing it to see’ 
if she cannot ease the excruciating pain that 
is almost driving her mad. 


You ask if she would not like you to take 
off those bandages, and so relieve her from 
the agony she is enduring. An English girl 
would at once respond to the suggestion with 
a glad and joyous heart, but the Chinese girl 
has in her mind the scorn and derision in 
which she will be held by society should she 
have her feet unbound ; and so, with a tearful 
look and a flushed face, she shakes her head 
and elects to suffer her bodily tortures rather 
than face the contempt of the coming years. 


The fact is, that the young women who 
have natural feet are allslave girls, whose 
mistresses will not allow them to maim their 
feet, as they would be practically useless’ in 
performing their household duties. Rather 
than endure the opprobious title of slave 
that would be hurled at her, the Chinese girl 
is prepared to endure the pains and and 
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Sorrows of foot-binding that will dog her as 
long as life lasts, though she live to be a 
hundred years old. 

I was at one time exceedingly troubled and 
exercised in mind by the sorrows that the 
women, but especially the young girls, had to 
endure through this miserable custom, main- 
tained simply because it added to the social 
position of those who were thus willing to 
make martyrs of themselves. I saw but little 
hope that any legislation would be made to 
deliver the young girlhood of the nation from 
their sufferings. I consulted with men of 
influence, and whilst theoretically they agreed 


-with me about the evils of foot-binding they 


shook their heads, and declared that we must 
wait on time, for that nothing could be done 
to eradicate a system that for long ages had 
entwined itself about the very life of the 
nation. 


I was discouraged by the lack of enthusiasm , 


shown by everyone as to the possibility of 
attacking this octopus system which was 
crushing the young life of the people with its 
cruel grip. A gleam of light at Jast flashed 
across my path, Ata meeting that I had 
been addressing’on this question, one of those 
present suggested that it might be well to 
form an “ Anti-Foot-binding Society,” where 
those who were interested in the matter could 
associate themselves to try and influence the 
community to give up this cruel custom. I 
hailed the suggestion with delight, and deter- 
mined to act upon itat once. To carry out 
this purpose with greater effect, it seemed to 
me most important that we should have as 
many of the women on our side as possible, 
They were deeply interested practically, they 
were the binders of their girls’ feet, and if 
we could only get them to co-operate with 
us we should start our society with an addi- 
tional force and prestige. 

After consultation with others it was decided 
to call a public meeting of the Chinese Chris- 
tian women in Amoy, in order to learn their 
views, and at the same time to secure, if 
possible, their aid in carrying out our views. 

meeting was announced to be held in 
a certain church in the centre of the Chinese 
town, and the women, both old and young, 
were invited to attend and express their views 


‘with regard to the new movement, The call- 


ing of this meeting was considered to be so 
grave an innovation on the usages of Chinese 
life that it was predicted that it might be the 
cause of serious disturbances amongst the 
non-Christian population, and consequently 
the only foreigners who would attend it were 
Mr. and Mrs. Sadler and Mr, and Mrs. Kip, 


together with my wife and mrself. I was 
distinctly told by one prominent member of 
the missionary community that he viewec 


this meeting with the greatest alarm, and he 


should not be surprised to hear that the 
Chinese who lived in the region of the Church 
had risen in their indignation erd had torr 
the building down. I assured dim that we 
were going to risk that, and thai a great evil 
that had produced such untold horrors among 
the women of China demanded heroic mea- 
sures in its treatment, and that if we could 
only accomplish anything that would save 
them from their present misery, = for one 
should be quite content to have the place 
pulled about our ears. 

We found about sixty women assembled to 
discuss the great problem of foct-)dinding. 
There were old women and young wamen, and 
there were middle-aged women. an1 to our 
amazement, they seemed to be alm3sz unani- 
mous in their desire to be emantipased from 
a custom that was bringing life-.ong suffering 
upon them all. 

I was appointed chairman, ani I em happy 
to say that with the exception poz the times 
when I have been. in England 01 far:ough, I 
have occupied that position to the present 
day, and J look upon that honour very much 
as some scientiflc man would regard his being 
President of the Royal Society. 

There was no lack of spealcers, for the 
women had found a theme on whicn they 
could expatiate with a full knowledge of the 
subject. One fine handsome wonan stood up 
and declared that she had eight dovghters, 
but not one of them should ever rave her feet 
bound, and if men refused to mazry them 
because of that, she would keep them at home 
to cook the family rice. Anotker old lady, 
between sixty. and seventy, and so frail and 
feeble that she had to rest her trembling hand 
on a long staff that she carried with her, 
stood up to join in the discussion. “ Why,” she 
asked, “ have you been so long it cailing this 
meeting? Why did you not summon us years 
ago, and then I could have seen that my 
daughters’ feet should have been left as God 
made them. I cannot do much now, because 
my girls have grown into womanhcod, and the 
evil has been done; but I promise that all my 
strength shall be spent In opposing the dinding 
of my grand-daughters’ feet.” 

As a result of the meeting it was cecided to 
establish an “ Anti-Foot-binding fociety,” and, 
following the poetic ideas that the Uhinese 
have in giving names to places and iuings, I 
called it “The Heavenly Foot Sociezy.” By 
this term it was understood that che members 
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of it were determined -that the feet of their 
‘children should retain the shape that Heaven 
gave them at tueir birth, and that no attempt 
should be made to subject them to the cruel 
and hideous process of bandaging. It was also 
agreed that two public meetings should take 
place annually, when papers should be read and 
discussions held, so that the whole subject 
could be thoroughly ventilated, and men’s 
minds could be informed of the cruelty and 
intumanity of this universal custom. I had 
brought a plecge book in order to get the 
names of those who wished to join the new 
society, and quite a number of the women 
pressed forward to have their names recorded 
as workers in the cause. 

The meeting that day was in more than one 
respect aremarkable one. It was probably 
the very first that had ever been convened in 
China for the discussion of a great social pro- 
blam. It was, moreover, composed of women, 
a thing that was opposed to the thoughts 
and conceptions of the whole of the Chinese 
nation, That day woman entered ona new 
role that was destined in the near future to 
emancipate her from a tyranny under which 
she had groaned for many a long century. 

The meeting broke up amidst mutual rejoic- 
ings and pleasant: smiles, and what seemed 
then to outsiders as wild and visionary hopes 
fcr the future, It had consisted of six foreig- 
ners and abous sixty Chinese women, most of 
the latter being timid, shrinking mortals who 
would have almost fainted to hear their own 
voices raised in public. And yet it was from 
that very meeting that the death-knell of 
fcot-binding sounded, and ere long the note 
that had been uttered that day in that humble 
assembly had its echoes heard throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire. ; 

When we got outside, we found everything 
going onas usual. The sun shone with his 
wonted splerdour upon the vile-smelling 
streets, and the crowds passed and repassed 
a.ong the narrow .arteries as unconcerned as 
though absoluzely nothing had taken place to 
break in upon the eternal monotony and 
himdrum of Chinese life. Much had been 
a2complished in that our aspirations had been 
focussed into a definite plan of action, but we 
knew that many years of stern work would 
have to be done before an appreciable in- 
pression could be made on a system that was 
backed by countless ages, and by the wealth 
and social position of the great masses of 
Chiua’s immerse population. 

And now began the serious work of trying 
i) enlighten public opinion on the grave and 
s2rious wrongs that were being done to the 


women of China. Our meetings were always 
well attended, for the subject was a novel 
one, and had such an absorbing interest that 
many came out of mere curiosity. We had 
adopted a plan that ultimately proved of vital . 
importance to the success of the Aunti-Foot- 
binding movement. We had invited men to 
read short papers which were to be open to 
discussion by the meeting afterwards, and we 
were very careful to obtain the attendance 
of those who were strongly opposed to the 
changes we advocated. There were certain 
intelligent men in the churches who from 
sincere conviction disapproved entirely of the 
efforts we were making. These men were asked 
to lay their views before the meetings so that 
we might the more readily obtain the exact 
truth in the matter. The fact that they were 
going to speak drew many who would not 
otherwise have attended. It was amusing to 
listen to these, and to note how little they 
had to say on behalf of foot-binding. Thesole . 
argument they could bring forward was that 
it was an ancient custom of China, and what 


- had been good for the mothers of the race 


ought not to be lightly given up by their 
children. They did not dare to say that it 
was a healthy, one, for there was too much 
general weakness amongst women to allow of 
that argument. .They could not affirm, either, 
that it was a handsome one, for every woman 
shrinks with an instinctive dread from letting 
any stranger see her feet when the bandages 
are off. With a woman’s keen sense of her 
own dignity, she hides the deformity that 
yaises a sense of loathing in everyone that 
looks upon her disfigurement. 

After a time no one had the courage to 
appear in these public assemblies and take the 
side against the movement in favour of wo- 
man’s freedom from pain and sorrow. The 
years went by, and the two meetings were 
held, one in the spring and the other in the 
autumn, and every time we met both men 
and women came forward to have their names 
enrolled as members of the “Heavenly Foot 
Society.” As the numbers grew, the churches 
began to take a more decided stand against 
the cruel custom, and so the cause was streng- 
thened. 

The fame of the Society spread far beyond 
the limits of Amoy, and letters came to me 
from distant regions asking for information 
about its method of working, and also for a 
sample of the shoes that had been devised to 
be worn by its members, so that they should 
not be confounded with the slave girls who 
never had their feet bound. But this dis- 
grace, that was feared in the early years of 
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the Society, was no longer to be dreaded after 
a certain time, either by the parents or by 
the girls themselves. The non-Christian com- 
immunity had learned to distinguish between 
the two classes, and the healthy, trim appear- 
ance of the Christian girls excited their admi- 
ration, especially when they contrasted them 
with the pale faces and the tottering gait of 
those whose feet had been bandaged. 


After many years had passed, an event took 
place that was destined to give the move- 
ment a mighty impulse to send it on its way 
througe the empire. I was visiting Shanghai, 
and in conversation with Dr. Timothy Richard 
I was telling him of our Society in Amoy, and 
what wonders it had produced in the experi- 
ence of the Christian women in that place. 
He was deeply interested in the romantic 
story, and he said, “I must introduce you to a 
lady who, I think, will be a tower of strength 
if you can get her so moved as to induce her 
to help on the movement of this great social 
question.” 

We went at once and saw her, She was 
Mrs. Archibald Little, a woman of a decided 
personality, with great executive ability, and 
with an eloquent persuasive tongue that could 
influence men to take up any question that 
she believed in. My story made such an im- 


pression on her that she decided to throw 


herself heartily into the cause, and as evi- 
dence of this she summoned a public meeting 
in one of the halls in Shanghai for the next 
day. To this she invited the leading for- 
eigners, both official and merchants, to meet 
and discuss how the great question of deli- 
vering the women of Ohina from the thraldom 
of foot-binding could be best advanced. 


Hitherto our operations had been confined 
.'to the Native Christian churches, but from 
this time, through the enterprising spirit of 
Mrs. Little, larger and more influential audi- 
ences were to be appealed to. With a most 
indomitable and persevering determination, 
she organised meetings and invited not only 
the leading members of the foreign commu- 
nity, but also the Chinese bankers and mer- 
chants and compradores, to join in the 
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movement, Pamphlets were issue and broad 
sheets printed showing the aim 0? the “ Hee- 
venly Foot Society,” and men and somen were 
asked to join in the compaign against a foe 
that was bringing a blight on the ives of the 
women of the empire. 

The continual presentation of the truth 
began to make an impression, e1d vicerors 
wrote in. condemnation of foot-binding ard 
scholars composed essays showing the evils 
that the system was bringing or the nation. 
Not only was the Christian conscience awasz- 
ened, but the national one was &.s0 aroused. 
Men began to discuss calmly about ubolishing 
a savage custom that had born= heavily on 
the women and girls for many ceaturies. At 
length the time came when the Palace was 
stirred, and edicts were issued -rom Peking 
under the sanction of the Emperor and the 
Hmpress Dowager, and orders seat to all the 
prominent officials throughout tre length and 
breadth of the land to see that foot-binding 
be discouraged and forbidden ir ths districts 
over which their authority runs. 

The question is virtually settlec, though 
of course, it will still take some time to pass 
through the transition stage unt] the women 
of China have been delivered from the pain: 
and penalties of a most inhuman custom; 3u; 
it is doomed, never again in the rew Ohina thas 
is emerging ‘trom the old to be rasuscitated. 

In looking over the thirty-txo years thas 
have elapsed since our historic meeting in the 
church where the “Heavenly toot Sociesy ’ 
was instituted, my heart is fille= with wonder 
lev 
feeble folk in the centre of an unsympth2 
population, which would have sa~agely resen ~ = 
ed any interference with an ascient custon, 
I see how God has been workisz in the most 
marvellous manner for the deliverance of tLe 
women of the Chinese Hmpirz. Started ly 
Christians, the movement has touched tLe 
heart of non-Ohristian life and smisted in i.s 
service merchants, bankers, scholars, mal- 
darins, hbigh.and low, viceroys, euc finally the 
Emperor and Empress Dowager. 

Jour Miaccowa. 
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THE STORY OF HELEN GOULD’S LIFE AND WORK | 


“WHE uncrowned Queen of American 
Womanhood ”—the title once bestowed 
upon Miss Frances HE. Willard—now 
fitly belongs to Miss{Helen Miller Gould. 

She is to-day the best loved and most admired 

woman in public life in the United States. 

She is almost the personification of unselfish- 

ness, ior though worth 3,000,000 dollars, or 

nearly one crore of rupees, inher own right, 
she lives not for her own pleasure, but to 
relieve the poor and needy, and to uplift 

American manhood and womanhood. 

Miss Helen Gould is a woman of deep reli- 
gious life, and that is the fountain of her 
generosity and her untiring work for the 
~velfare of others less fortunate than herself. 
She believes that Ohrist’s command to deny 
ourselves daily should be literally obeyed. 
Addressing a woman’s club on one occasion 
she gave utterance to her social creed in the 
fcllowirg words: 

*Y shall never cease to preach the gospel that 
-~xomen of means should do more than rush through 
iife for their own pleasure. Itis the duty of women 
~xrko have. wealth to help others, and especially other 
~remen, end to make life for them.wvorth the living. 
So much happiness may be scattered continually that 
the more one tries to help others the more one loves 
to do it.” 

Miss Gould lives her own gospel. She is 
said to keep ten or eleven secretaries busy 
with her charitable schemes. She seems 
always to be devising new charities, but she 
rever forgets the old ones, Her income is 
estimated to be £200,000 or thirty lakhs of 
rupees a year, but only a small fraction of 
that huge amount is expended on herself, the 
remainder is held as a trust for unfortunate 
humanity. Hven her entertainments are of 
a modest character--in striking contrast and 
rebuke to the lavish expenditures of her 
millionaire friends and neighbours for an 
evening’s selfish pleasure—while her fashion- 
adls visits are few and far between. She 
finds far greater happiness in entertaining 
at her town or country house a group of the 
working girls in whom she takes a keen 
interest. 

Karly in life Miss Gould realised the res- 
pensibility of properly administering the mil- 
licens left her by her father, Jay Gould, a Wall 
Street financier. In order to equip herself 


thoroughly for the task, she took a law course 
at the University of New York. But she is 
so modest, and so dislikes publicity, that she 
refused to graduate with therest of the class, 
asit would have meant an avalanche of news- 
paper notoriety. 

The keynote of Miss Gould’s giving is to 
render, material help to the suffering, and 
spiritual assistance to the neglected classes. 
Her earliest charity was “ Woody. Crest,” a 
palatial home for crippled and deformed child- 
ren, in the grounds of her country house on 
the banks of the Hudson River. The children 
who are fortunate enough to enter this home 
are chosen, not because they are the most in- 
teresting, but because they are the most neg- ¢ 
lected and forlorn. On them Miss Gould la- 
vishes all that wealth and a loving heart can 
devise. The wide sloping lawns, overlooking 
the beautiful river, and studded :with shrubs 
and trees and flowers, form a veritable fairy- 
land into which some poor crippled tenement 
child is suddenly introduced by this Lady 
Bountiful. 

For years Miss Gould supported two cots in 
a babies’ shelter in New York, and with her 
annual cheque she always sent these instruc- 
tions: “Please reserve the cots for the two 
most uninteresting babies.” 

It was at the outbreak of the Spanish-Ame- 
rican war that Miss Gould first came into 
national and international prominence through - 
her gift of £20,000 to the American govern- : 
ment. A little later this was followed by a 
gift of £5,000 to the Woman’s National Relief 
Association. In that compaign Miss Gould 
was the Florence Nightingale of America, She 
visited the sick and wounded soidiers, giving 
them not only sympathy andlove, but ma- 
terial and spiritual nourishment. To every 
soldier who enlisted, she presented a little 
pocket Testament to carry with him where- 
soever he might go; andit is said she still 
keeps up the custom of giving this spiritual 
guide book to every soldier who enters the * 
United States Army. , 

When she personally talked with the lads 
of the army, in the Philippines or in the 


‘States, it was frequently her custom to pre- 
‘sent them with a handsome Testament bound 


in morocco leather. To a friend of mine 


she gave one of these tokens. My friend 
carried the Testament for years until it was 
almost worn out, and he holds it as one of his 
most precious possessions. 

Perhaps Miss Gould’s crowning sacrifice for 
the soldiers was at the close of the war, 
when she turned both her town and country 
houses into hospitals, where hundreds of sick 
and wounded soldiers were cared for far more 
comfortably than they could have been in ex- 
temporised tent hospitals. : ; 

But the sailor as well as the soldier has 
a warm place in Miss Gould’s heart. Not long 
since she gave £80,000 for the establishment 
of a great sailors’ home at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. An interesting and characteristic story 
is told of how she became interested in that 
project. A young man named Frank Smith, 
a member of the Y.M.0.A., was deeply im- 
pressed with the idea of doing something for 
the great number of sailors who are conti- 
nually ashore at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
without friends or anything to do. He realised 
how easily such men fell into the snares laid 
for them on every hand. 

In a small way he began a club for helping 
the men. When Miss Gould heard of it she 
went at once to the Navy Yard to see what 


was being done. The same day she wrote . 


a cheque which laid the foundation of the 
Sdilor’s Institute, which now affords a home 
and club for thousands of blue-jackets. The 
big institution consists of an hotel with nearly 
one hundred beds, a restaurant, a library, 
recreation rooms, savings bank, etc. No one 
will ever know how many hundreds of sailors 
have been saved from physical and spiritual 
ruin by that home for the homeless. 

As a rule Miss Gould does not attempt to 
answer the begging letters that come to her 
through the post. Doubtless very few of 
them get farther than one of her secretaries 
and the waste-paper basket. It is estimated 
that she receives about one hundred begging 
letters a day. She is asked to buy vessels for 
old sea-captains, raise mortgages on western 
farms, train the voices of embryo Pattis, 
educate young men to become clergymen, 
and to endow ail kinds of religious and phi- 
lanthropic institutions. One week the total 
amount asked for in begging letters reached 
the neat sum of £500,000; the average weekly 


Y total is £30,000. 


When Miss Gould goes for a few weeks 
each year to her rustic home at Roxbury, 
New York, amid the Catskill Mountains, one 
may obtain the clearest view of the person- 
ality of this young woman who is giving her 
life for the service of others. There one sees 
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how her genuine love for all classes in the 
little village makes social barriers disappear ; 
while the affection in which she is held 
amounts almost to reverence. In more than 
one respect she is the “little motLer” of the 
hamlet. 

The day Miss Gould arrives at “ Eirkside,” 
her home in Roxbury, is the great event of 
the summer season. She is ths children’s 
friend, and never fails to give severnl parties 
for them during the summer, in acdition to 
special horseback and automobile rides, and 
other good times of divers sorts. She seems 
to have the same happy faculty far entertain- 
ing. children that was possessed by the late 
Henry Drummond. 

Nor are the small lads of the viLage neglect- 
ed. When they wanted base-tall uniforms 
like the grown-up team and werz iu perplex 
ity about finances, somehow or ocsher Mis:. 
Gould learned of their difficulty, aad quickl- 
the uniforms were theirs. For the schoolboy: 
she has builta neat club-house, or the door 
of which is the following notice : 

“This club and its grounds are inteaded for the ue 
of boys of school-age or who are attemling the schol 
of Roxbury. They will be open for the use of bors 
daily, except Sunday, from 8 a.m. to “2 noon, ard 
from Lto6 p.m. On Sunday and durirg sehool hours 
they will not be open. The use of prozane or improper 
language is obsolutely prohibited on the premises. 

“ (Signed) A. Ui. Govp." 

She seems not to have forgo-ten any class 
in the hamlet. . In order that tle school mzy 
be first-class and prepare the yourg men and 
women for college, she pays tae expenses of 
an extra teacher. 

Miss Gould’s love for Roxbury and its peoy le 
arises from the fact that there her father aid 
mother were married, and that the birthplace 
of her father, Jay Gould, was cnlv a mile or 
two from the town. In memory of the paretts 
the Gould children have erected the “ Gotld 
Memorial Church,” a beautiful grinite stric- 
ture, which will endure for zereratious to 
come. The home where her faziez and motLer 
were married has been purchased by the ril- 
lage Lady Bountiful and trarsfurmed inta 
‘circulating library. 

‘Miss Gould’s modesty in bestowing her g Its 
is illustrated by an incident related by a re- 
cent visitor to Roxbury. Onzday she ca led 
at the house where her fathe> was born, ind 
aged for a bowl of bread and mili. Miss Gould 
seemed to relish this simple repast, conver -ing 
pleasantly meantime with tha furmer’s vile. 
As she left the house she saic nothing a>cut 
paying for the dish, but a little later the 
hostess picked up the bread plaze, and found 
underneath it a bank-note. 
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fiverywhere Miss Gould displays the same 
innate modesty and desire to avoid display. 
Regarding her church attendance the same 
visitor says: 

* When Miss Gould attends the Memorial Church 
and oceupies her pew, well towards the front, it is 
dane with the modesty of a country maiden. Her 
contribution is always folded just as smallas possible, 
so as not to attract attention among the others on the 
plate.” 

One of the most beautiful characteristics 
of the “ uncrowned queen” is that, though 
passessing such great wealth, and the admira- 
tion of the entire American nation, she thinks 
naught of the trappings of social distinction. 
She loves humanity so unselfishly that she 
seems to enjoy giving pleasure to the poor 
and lowly far more than mingling in the socie- 
ty of the rich and high-born, When she once 


gave alawn party at “Kirkside,” to furnish 
a yroom atthe Brooklyn Sailors’ Institute, none 
of the guests were made more welcome than 
the farmers and their wives, who drove in 
from the surrounding district. One day each 
week during her stay in the mountain town. 
she is “ at home” to all who wish to call, and 
the farmer’s wives are given as cordial a re- 
ception as the handsomely gowned women 
from the aristocratic summer resorts near by. 

It is said that during the winter, while in 
residence in New York City, Miss Gould not 
infrequently slips away from her house in Fifth 
Avenue, and goes over to the Home for 
Friendless Obildren, where she plays games - 
with the little tots until their eyes fairly shine 
with delight. 


Grorce T, B. DAVIS. 
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thing about orphanages in England. Here 
is a description of such orphanages in 
two villages on the little Kentish hills, 
where tiny boys are brought from city slums 
and poverty-dogged dwellings to find a new 
life and prospect awaiting them. There is no 
finer work being carried on in England. Here 
is something that not only alleviates present 
wart or necessity, but is building up for the 
future, is providing part of the foundation of 
true statesmanship—and that is a body of 
scund, healthy, capable, and happy citizens. 
In the midst of beautiful Kent, perched on a 
hil, you come to these charming village 
Homes, each of which is always sheltering 
500 orphan, fatherless, and destitute little 
lads. ‘You find yourself looking into far dis- 
tances, to the waving lines of hills beyond, 
aud ‘f you have come out from London, and 
st_ll have the noise of itin your ears, you envy 
the Lappy children of this quiet countryside. 
Ycu think.of the white-blossomed orchards 
you have passed on the way up, of the quiet 
fie.ds and cottages, of the restful sweetness in 
the very air, and you say, “These boys are un- 
usually fortunate to live in such surroundings.” 
You walk about the gardens—the beds are 
riciin hyacinth and wallflower; the rooms 
are bright with the spring sunshine, shouts of 
boyhood come from the playing field: occa- 
sionally the odour of a coming dinner greets 
you; and behind all is the remembrance of 


[Pane readers may like to read some- 


those far different conditions from which so 
many of the boys have come. - 


I heard the histories of several of these 
boys—too sad, most of them, to be recorded 
here. But perhaps, in passing, I might recall 
that of one sturdy lad whose time is nearly 
up, and who will soon be earning his own 
living on a farmin England. This is the story 
told by the lady through whose influence the 
lad came under the care of the Homes, 


“One evening,” she says, “I was paying 
some visits, and called on an idle, dissolute 
man whose children I knew from repute had 
very little care bestowed on them. On“ 
entering the single room in which the father, 
the boy, and three girls lived, I saw lying 
on an old mattress ir the corner of this 
‘Home,’ with two broken chairs so placed as 
to keep it from crawling about the floor, a 
tiny child, looking more like a starved monkey 
than anything human. My heart went out 
towards the little thing, and I instinctively 
crossed the room to take it inmy arms. At 
this the child stretched out its thin hands 
towards me, but before I could reach it, the 
man cried out, ‘Don’t! Don’t touchit! It 
has never been in a woman’s arms; if you 
start nursing it there willbe no end to the 
trouble it will give.” 

In the light of sucha record as this, you 
do not envy any more; you are simply grate- 
ful for the energy that planned and carried 
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out this scheme of rescue work, and for the 
generous hearts that made it possible. 

The Home in which these boys are prepared 
for the life of their maturer years consists of 
six to a dozen houses; not huge, dull barracks, 
but just the kind of villa residences that 
make auctioneers wntruthfully eloquent. 
Each house isin the care of a “mother” or 
“father and mother.” These are the com- 
mon terms used by the boys themselves, and 
used deliberately, for itis no formal master 
or matron who is at the head of things. The 
“father” may be a master baker, or carpen- 
ter, or gardener; but he is only that out of 
the house. In the house he is the nearest 
friend, adviser, comrade that most of the 
boys have known; he is what they mean by 
“father.” The “mother” is the manager of 
household affairs, directing the servant at- 
tached to each house. But sheis more than 
that, or she would not earn her title. She is 
the sympathiser, the refuge of those in trouble, 


, the womanly heart that each boy feels 


to belong to him—for the boy is only the 
little man, after all. In everything this home 
influence is always around the boys, so that 
the feeling of a large school—one’s first 
thought of such an institution—quickly fades 
away altogether. Hach house is a separate 
“home,” and every member of it is just a 
member of a family, the boy of fourteen having 
grown up init, and having learned his relations 
and duties to his companions, first to those 
older than himself, then to those younger and 
weaker. And what a pride they take in their 
homes! Order and cleanliness seem ‘the 
nature of the settlements, and those of us 
who have met with disorder in some people’s 
studies or workshops find an object lesson 
in the cobbler’s shop or the playroom at 
Farningham or Swanley. ; 

Watching the boys out of doors would soon 
make you imagine that the problem of the 
land was being settled before your eyes. If 
English farmers had helpers like these always 
at hand there would be ttle complaint of 
labour, for bere you have brains developing 
with the hands. This directed village life, 
with clean fine order running through in just 
the same measure in and out of the house, 
isa complete preparation for all-round use- 
fulness in manhood. Here are the very men 
for whom the colonies are always calling. 
The boy who has gone through the whole 
work of a house with the smile those boys 
seem to wear continually, and who has then 
been taught to turn his hand to branch 
after branch of practical and generally wage- 
earning work, is the boy to fall on his feet 
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in the colonies, He can hanHe most of 
the tools of the carpenter’s bench: he has 
probably been taught to set up type in the 
printing office; he may have turred out some 
of that excellent bread (brown a: well as 
white) that, appears on the tables 3 he has used 
hammer and bradawi in the shoenaking shop ; 
he has Had a hand in the garden, and may 
even know how to prune that marvellous 
Niphetos rose that dangles a score of wond-~ 
rous blooms above your head. And he is not 
a boy at all if the pigs and fowls, the horses 
and the cows, fail to attract ari teach him 
something of their ways. I saw “Oanada” 
standing out in large type on tle forehead of 
the boy who calmly sat down 1) milk one of 
the cows, so thoroughly was he at home 
in his task. 

Of course, it is not all work €=3 the Homes, 
and if you want to see the real netural boy, 
if you are ambitious of being saluted by 
military-looking boys—even though they 
salute you with a scrubbing-bruch—if, indeed, 
you wish to wander round and see the place 
off guard, then go to Swanley or Farningham 
some Saturday afternoon. There are playing 
fields of which no school woulc be ashamed, 
and many would envy, while every house has 
itsown smaller ground, as wel. as its indoor 
playroom. 

Farningham is rich in having a large recrea~ 
tion room, with bagatelle, chess, draughts; 
aud dominoes, and tables for thcse who prefer 
to read. Nor would I say for ceisain that the 
music and the singing are not part af the play. 
The vigour and go of the choir as [ heard it 
led by the Swanley superintendeat could only 
be explained on the assumption that the 
singers were enjoying the perfc>mance quite 
as much as the listeners. The Farningham 
military band has its useful side: it has given 
bandsmen to twenty-five Bri.ish military 
bands; it has supplied four band masters; 
and yet the members look the sort of boys 
to take it all as play. 

It was not to a flash of ph‘kanthropy the 
King and Queen, as Prince and Princess cf 
Wales, set the seal of their approval when 
they opened the Homes in 1&66. It was a 
serious attempt to cope with a zreat evil ina 
great way, and thousands of Loys now bless 
the men and women who have maile the ven- 
tuye possible. The King hirself has 150 
servants from the Home. They arein his 
army or pavy, and one at least of them wears 
the V. C. 

And how are these homes kept going? 
Sometimes the committee heave been sore 
pressed for want of funds, hardiy knowing 
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where the next week’s maintenance would 
ecme from; bat God, in answer to the prayers 
of His people, has greatly blessed the work 
from the very first. Staunch friends of all 
denominations have rallied round the com- 
m_ttee in times of crisis, giving generously of 
their substance, and now, after many years 
of struggle, the whole of the debt which 
formerly encumbered the Homes has been 
removed, 

What is needed is an income of about 
£15,000 to carry on the work of the Institu- 
ticn, to maintain things simply as they are. 
Bxut no one seeing the Homes, and recognising 
the spirit of the work done there, could fail to 
admit the need forextension. It will be re- 
membered that at the Annual Festival Dinner 
he'd last April, Sir Christopher Furness, M.P., 
who presided, announced that he was prepared 
to build and equip an additional house in the 
Swanley Home if the Committee agreed to 
use it for the purpose of training little lads 
for our mercantile marine. This offer the 
Committee eagerly accepted, and the founda- 
tion stone was shortly afterwards laid by 


Lady Furness. But this does not yet complete 
the requirements of Swanley alone. A swim- 
ming-bath is also wanted; and instead of 
having to hold services in a schoolroom, 
Swanley naturally hopes some day to have a 
chapel of its own. 


“Tomes for Little Boys’—and some are 
little indeed, too small to find a home else- 
where, The baby of each home seemed gene- 
rally to be four years old. And the sole 
conditions of eligibility are —for Farningham— 
that the children be destitute, or homeless, 
or in danger of becoming criminals, or are 
disqualified for entering other asylums; and 
for Swanley, that the children be either 
fatherless or entirely orphaned. 


EpGarR DAPLYN. 


Editor's Note.—India ig the home of famines, 
in which thousands of children are orphaned. One of 
the most widespread of these national calamities has 
overtaken the land. Shall we not have%our orphan- 
ages, with “fathers” and “mothers” of orphans ( 
taking care of them? We know there are some but 
there ought to be many times more. 
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NOTES 


The *‘ preak-down” ofnationalism. 


Some people are jubilant at the supposed 
break-down of nationalism. If by nationalism 
is meant the “ xtreme Party,” thisis absurd. 
Nationalism is not a political party, engaged 
in playing one side ofa game, in carrying out 
a definite limited programme, whether by 
tricks or otherwise. Nationalism, on the con- 
trary, isa great idea, to whicha nation, amidst 

_ victory and defeat alike,is striving more and 
more to surrender itself. Not yet do we under- 
standfully all that this idea demands of us. 
But sosoon as we understand, thinks any that 
it shall be seen to demand in vain? A politi- 
cal party may be outflanked for a moment. 
The only answer will be the rolling-up to the 
same point, of countless thousands more to- 
morrow, and their march onward, resistless 
and unfaltering to the goal. Differences ,of 
policical party are merely so many mannerisms 
to people like those of India, determined to 
become a nation. Differences of religious 
creed have no more power to disunite us than 
different shades of complexion. Have we not 
one interest? Are we not eugaged in one 


struggle ? Are we not children of a single 
immense civilisation, cradled in one sacred 
land ? Nor is there any possible negation 
that could be offered to us. Not only from 
India proper, but from Burmah and Ceylon 
also, the ery has gone forth “ Our home is one ! “ 
Our part is one! , reat and united shall be 
our futurealso !” Like the rising of the ocean 
in flood, tooverwhelm a continent, is such an 
impulse felt by millions of men. As well try 
to shut out the tidal wave by a rampart 
built of its own sea-shells as oppose to such 
an impulse any force that is known to mai. 
Partition and sub-partition will but spread the 
area of the idea. Neverin the history of the 
worldhas there been committed any aggres- 
sion that did not end in raising up a greater 
force of resistance, to overwhelm it. Wehave 
to remember that in the great Mdyd of the 
Universe, the era of Indian Nationality is al- 
ready existent. We have but to manifest that 
which stands already created. In the trumpet- 
tones of the Bhagawad Gita, it is for the men 
of the present generation in India to “arise 
and be an apparent cause!” 
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The Social aspects of the develop- 

ment of Railways. 

A subject which we commend to the atten- 
tion and criticism of the younger generation 
amongst us is that of the social aspects of 
the development of railways. One who has 


seen anything of the large Mahratta encamp-” 


ments which grow up along the line of the 
Bengal-Nagpur railway, for instance, will have 
found much food for thought. It would be 
worth while to compare the ancient methods 
of organising or constituting a village—what 
are the authorities or shastras which deal with 
this and describe it ?—with those chance-born 
dumping grounds of humanity, so to speak, 
which we know as Kharagpur or Adra, for 
‘instance. The modern nucleus of the future 
township is as unconsecrate as absence of 
blessedness can make it. Was the earth blest 
on which these homes are built ? Why, if it 
was, so few leafy trees, such nakedness of 
gracious fruit and blossom? One has seen 
‘congeries of human habitations threaded on 
the track of the railway line, which might 
have been ash-heaps transported intact from 
the black country about Manchester or Bir- 
mingham. Little bits of those artisan’s hells 
that Europe loves to build, with their cinder- 
heap and their treelessness and their rectan- 
tangular plans, and their doling out of the 
sky and dwelling space by the inch put bodily 
down, on the bosom of our spacious kindly 
mother-land, a sight to make devils laugh 
and angels weep. At best, and this not in 
every case, there will be a free library and 
reading room here, or a railway institute, No 
idealism of place. No waste of energy in civic 
enthusiasm, No meandering road with its 
shady corners. No running waters or lotus- 
-&gtarred pool with bathing-stairs and arch. No 
temple, no mosque, no flowers, no garden. 
Nothing but the grime and harshness of 
Lancashire, with, added, the furnace-like heat 
at the Indian plains. 

Yet the Mind of Manishere! These hu- 
man beings, crowded into the few feet of space 
which constitute the living room and kitchen 
of the employes’ family, are gentlefoll, are 
educated, -Think of this. It is significant. 
Your gentleman is, on the surface, refined 
and gentle and reserved. He shrinks, in all 
probability, from offering rude aggression or 
Wait yet a while. All this is on 
the surface ‘only. Deep within him he has 
reserves of latent energy, latent experience. 


. The gentleman is the socialleader. He is the 


combiner. Heis the born organiser. He is 
the THINKER, and there is no artillery to com- 
pare with the human brain, no explosive like 


THoucuyr, Not for ever will the gentleman 
toil and moil tending another maca’s furnaces, 
The day will yet dawn when the scale shall 
fall from his eyes, and he wil] Isok out with 
seeing eyes upon'the Present. Thenrlet those 
who have taken advantage of his yentleness 
beware. That same power that erabled him 
thus to herd together patiently in ki-chens anc 
cubicles in thelong day before his 3a ience was 
exhausted, that same power that erabled hir 


. there to live decently and self--espectingly 


with all the conditions against him, will be 
with bim still in his hour of awakening ; wil. 
enable him to face the hardships cf politiva. 
struggles of various kinds, will staad by hin. 
while he toils at midnight over par and pro- 
blem, over the secrets of knowledge, and thc. 
programmes of parties. Bewzre lest the 
gentlest become the fiercest, lest patience be 
turned into remorselessnsss, lest the thunder- 
bolt in its fall destroy first those wo mocked 
at its coming. 


One feature of strengih very obv ously pre- 


sent in the general godlessness an factory- 


smoke of the railroad-junction war-warren i3 
the demonstration which it forces on our 
attention, of the essential charactezistics an: 
community of characteristics, of various races 
in India. Mahrattas from all ectnevs of Mab- 
arashtra will meet here, strippec cf the local 
colour of their various homes an realise that 
they are one, recognisably one, evilently one. 
So also with the Bengali, or the Telugu, o¢ 
the Panjabi. All the accustomec poetry cf 
home and village are gone, yez there is n> 
lack of social cohesion, no difficcity in division 
of feminine labour, no noticeable difference cf 
feminine or social opinion. Under such cil- 
cumstances, the real unity of Zad:an popule- 
tions becomes conspicuous. And the provinciel 
characteristics and functions of various parts 
of the Indian nation are clearly exkibited. 

Few subjects more significan; or more sug- 
gestive offer themselves to the Iustorian cf 
contemporary India. 


The ‘*Santi Parva” a stops house of 
political wisdom. 


The articles on “Limited Mcnarchy in 
ancient India” and “the Hindu idea of royel 
responsibility” published in our last October 
andeDecember numbers must hare revealed 
to our readers the storehouse af pclitical wia- 
dom contained in the Santi Parva of the 


Mahabharata. Rightly understood that Paria 


contains much that may prove tlhe political 
salvation of India. Tf the spectlaczions abott 
the date of the Mahabharata published in tke 
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lest July number of this review (“Some pro- 
biems for Indian research”) are correct, then 
we may take the Santi Parva as a document 
prblished in or about the year 400 A.D. by 
express royal command. This gives it an added 
seriousness and authenticity. There seems 
every reason to believe that {ndia was ruled, 
from the throne of the Guptas, by a political 
intuition as sound, as clear, and as determi- 
nately democratic as anything modern times 
have known. This outlook, this great pro- 
gressive policy of the Guptas, has been thwar- 
tad twice, once by the Hun incursions, which 
broke up their Empire (A.D. 455 to 528), and 
orce later, by the turmoils inseparable from 
the Musalman invasions. But the modern 
mindis able to return upon all this, and to 
recover effectively the thread thus broken. 
In doing so, no material could be more valu- 
atle to us than that contained in the Santi 
Porva:—— for it contains the standards by 
which a centralised Indian Government was 
contented to be judged. These were the 
political and economic ideals which it laboured 
to popularise. These were not, it is true, 
embodied in formally passed acts of a legis- 
lative body. But they had attained the 
seactity and binding form of custom. And 
custom is a far stronger guarantee for the 
fedple’s rights than acts of parliament. Ous-, 
tom is a mesh from which no mind can eman- 
cipate itself. The emperor obeys it as blindly 
as the peasant. 


Is the Indian Sepoy an ill-used person ? 


“he native troops are looked upon as hired 
mercenaries, and so it has been the policy not 
to deal with them fairly. Sir John Lawrence, 
Brigadier-General Chamberlain and Col. Ed- 
wardes wrote :— 

“A mercenary army is a keen and effective weapon, 
bub it is only safe in a tight and determined grasp.”* 

It is this policy which has dictated all those 
measures calculated to keep the mercenary 
native army “in a tight and determined 
grasp.” 

Major F. Williams, Superintendent of Police, 
North-Western Provinces, gave it as his 
opinion that 

“The native soldier, instead of being allowed to 
tum up his nose at the bare idea of labor, infinitely 
less derogatory than the low toil he readily under- 
takes for himself at home, should be fully emplqyed, 
the tine now wasted in cooking, eating, and concocting 
musny and revolt, should be devoted to making him 
perfect in the art of applying his labor. 

‘“Were this done the mass of the native troops 
would be effectually kept out of mischief, the British 


_ > P, 20 of “ Papers connected with the Re-organization of the army 
in Incia.” 1859. . 
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Indian army would cease to be the only one which 
does not strengthen its positions by entrenchments, 
and Government would have for half the hire of 
common coolies the services of fifty, sixty, or seventy 
thousand skilled laborers to reduce the heavy cx- 
penditure for publie works.” 

Put in plain language, the words italicised - 
above, mean that a native sepoy should not 
be given sufficient time for preparing, cook- 
ing, eating and digesting his food and that he 
should be overworked. Is not this advice of 
Majo: Williams carried out to the very letter 
in many an Indian Regiment ? 


Perhaps it is also acting on Major William’s 
advice that the native soldiers are now made 
to build their lines, which work legitimately 
belongs to coolies and other laborers. This is 
against the opinions of such distinguished 
officers as Sir John Lawrence, Brigadier- 
General Chamberlain and Colonel Edwardes, 
who answering the question, 

“Has the strength of the native infantry ever been 
so great in times of peace, that it might have been in 
ie employed otherwise than on mere military 
duties ?” : 


said :— 


* Ags far as numbers were concerned, no doubt there 
were many available for other than military employ- 
ment ; but it would have been against the prejudices of 
the sepoys to do anything but militarg duty.” 


The next question 

“Would it have beén practicable to employ the 
troops upon public works ?” 

was answered by them: 

“No, the men would have mutinied. In time of war 
they will throw up field works; but even then they 
do not like it.” 

Brigadier Coke also was of the same opinion. 
For he said: 

“Native troops should not be employed for any but’ 
legitimate purposes. * * It will not do in my opinion, 
to work native troops at road making or other public 
works, * * * * with the average calls for service 
of the lest 20 years, Iam averse to employing soldiers 
as laborers except on service. * * * * 

“Tf the late Bengal army had been ordered to labor 
at the public Works I think they would have mutinied, 
and I do not consider it desirable to employ the army 
on the public work.” * * * 


In spite of the opinions of such experienced 
officers as Lawrence, Obamberlain, Edwardes 
and Ooke, an experiment is being tried by the 
present military authorities, the consequences , 
of which remain yet to be seen. 7 

It ig sad to think how the present genera- 
tion of Indian military men have forgotten 
the sound advice of Sir John Malcolm :— 

“Tt is by treating the sepoys with kindness and 


consideration, by stimulating their pride, and by 
attending, in the most minute manner, to their feeling 
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and prejudices, that we can command, as has been 
well observed, ‘their lives through the medium of 
their affection’; and so long as we can, by these means, 
preserve the fidelity and attachment of that propor- 
tion of the population of our immense possessions in 
the Hast, which we arm to defend the remainder, our 
papire may be considered as secure."* 


Mr. Morley and ‘‘Impatient Ideal- 
lists.”’ 


Mr. Morleyin his Arbroath speech indulged 
in a cheap sneer at impatient idealists. In 
view of this pronouncement, it becomes inter- 
esting to consider what were the views ex- 
pressed, in one of his own books, on idealism in 
politics, in the sense of imaginative grasp of 
and devotion to principles. In the very first 
chapter of his celebrated essay On Compro- 
mise, written so long ago as 1877, Mr. Morley 
deplores that ‘inveterate national character- 
istic’ of the English people—‘a profound dis- 
trust of all general principles.’ He adds— 


When principle is held in contempt, or banished 
to the far dreamland of the philosopher and the 
student, with an affectation of reverence that in a 
materialistic age is in truth the most overweening 
kind of contempt, this only means that men are 
thinking much of the interests of to-day, and little 
of the more ample interests of the many days to come. 
It means that the conditions of the time are unfriend- 
ly to the penstration-and the breadth of vision which 
disclose to us the whole range of consequences that 
follow on certain kinds of action ov opinion, and 
unfavourable to the intrepidity and disinterestedness 
which make us willing to sacrifice our own present 
ease or near convenience, in the hope of securing 
higher advantages for others or for ourselves in the 
future ? 


Mr. Morley is too much of a philosopher not 
to know that such a lofty adherence to politi- 
cal principles cannot be expected of the mul- 
titude. But here is his pregnant answer :— 


What is important is the mind and attitude, not of 
‘the ordinary man, but of those who should be extra- 
ordinary. The decisive sign of the elevation of a 
nation’s life is to be sought among those who lead or 
ought to lead. The test of the health of a people is 
to be found in the utterances of those who are its 
spokesmen, andin the action of those whom it accepts 
or chooses ta be its chiefs. We have to look to the 
magnitude of theissues and the height of the inter- 
ests which engage its foremost spirits. What are 
the best men ina country striving for? And is the 
struggle pursued intrepidly and with a sense of its 
size and amplitude, or with creeping foot and blink- 
ing eye? The answer to these questions is the 
answer to the other question, whether the best men 
@in the country are small or great? 


The last lines of the last chapter of the 
book strike the same high note :— 


A principle, if it be sound, represents one of the 
larger expediencies. To abandon that for the sake 


* Appendix (B): p. 338, to Report from Select Committee on the 
affairs of the East India Company, 
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of some seeming expediency of the xour, is to sacri- 
fice the greater good for the less, om 10 more credii- 
able ground than that the less is nezzer It is bett:r 
to wait, and to defer the realisat en of our idezs 
until we ean realise them fully, thar to defraud tLe 
future by truncating them, if truncaz3 them wo mus3, 
in order to secure a partial triumph tor them in tle 
immediate present. It is better to S2ar the hurden 
of impracticableness, than to stifle eviction and to 
pare away principle until it becomes mera hollownercs 
and triviality. What is the sense, md what is tre 
morality, of postponing the wider ut lity to the na ~- 
rower? Nothing is so sure to impoyerish an epoca, 
to deprive conduct of nobleness, ard character cf 
elevation. 


Because Indians are not satisiec with Mr. 
Morley’s small reforms, which are often ths 
opposite of reforms, Mr. Morlez places then 
in the same category with those who cry for 
the moon. But in the same boox, referring t) 
the French saying that small re:orms are th> 
worst enemies of great reforms, Mir. Morile’ 
observes that in a sense this is profoundl' 
true, in two ways :— 


(1) ‘A small and temporary improvement may realty 
be the worst enemy of a great and pennanent improv2- 
ment, unless the first is made on the “mes and in tke 
direction of the second. And soit maydif it be succes - 
fully palmed off upon a society as acsaally being tks 
second.’ (2) ‘Inadifferent way the second possibla 
evil of a small reform may be equally mischievous—~ 
where the small reform is represented as settling the 
question. The mischief here is not -hasit takes cs 
out of the progressive course ...... kat shat it sets 
men’s minds in a posture of conter~ment, which 3 
not justified by the amount of what has been don, 
and which makes it all the harder to arcuse them {> 
new effort when the inevitable time arrives’. 


The theoretic ideas which giv= the creed cf 
Liberalism whatever life and consistency it 
has, are thus summoned up br Mr. Morler, 
now the arch-priest of the doctrine of settlel 
facts and of the representatior of privilegei 
classes :— 


Such ideas are these: That the ecnditions of tte 
social union are not a mystery, only > ba touched ky 
a miracle, but the results of explicable causes, arl 
susceptible of constant modification: that tle 
thoughts of wise and patriotic men szould be perp. 
tually turned towards the improvement of these 
conditions in every direction : that ccr tented acquies- 
cence in the ordering that has ccme down to ts 
from the past is selfish and anti-sociu, hecauso am:d 
the ceaseless change that is inevitatie in a growirg 
organism, the institutions of the pest demand pr>- 
gressive readaptations : that such inprovements are 
most likely to be secured in the greatest abundance 
by limiting the sphere of authority, extending that of 
free individuality, and steadily st>.ving after tLe 
bestowal, and so far as the nature of things will ever 
permit it, of equality of opportunity: that while the-e 
is dignity in ancestry, a modern socisty is only sate 
in proportion as it summons capae ty to its pubiie 
counsels and enterprises: that such a society to en- 
dure must progress: that progress on its political 
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s de means more than anything else the substitution 
o: Justice as a governing idea, instead of Privilege, 
aid that the best guarantee for justice in public 
dealings is the participation in their own government 
0. the people most likely to suffer from injustice. 

And Mr, Morley concludes :— 


=f those who use the wateh-words of Liberalism 
were toreturn upon its principles, instead of dwelling 
exclusively on practical compromises, the tone of 
pablic life would be immeasurably raised. 

If first principles do not lose their virtue 
east of Suez, may we not say that it is indeed 
a strange irony of fate that makes it necessary. 

_ for us to remind the propounder of these noble 
t-uths, expressed in language of so much 
d.gnity and beauty, that he las violated them 
in almost every one of his public acts since he 
bacame the Secretary of State for India? The 
transformation of Dr. Jekyll of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous story was not more com- 
p-ete than that of Morley, the political philoso- 
pier, and his entire change of front when 


callec. upon to practise what he has so elo-. 


qiently preached, furnishes a most remark- 
ale, though infinitely sad, illustration of the 
limitations of human nature. : 


Indian honesty in trade. 


Mr. Meredith Townsend bears the following 
testimony to Indian honesty in trade :— 


“T myself received for ten years thousands of native 
hcondees or cheques every year, scraps of tissue paper 
ecverel with unknown characters. I never knew 
ore dishonored. I once asked the manager of the 
gieazest European bank, who I knew was making 
great remittances in native cheques to Bombay, if he 
were not occasionally afraid of such paper. No more, 
he said, than I am afraid of Bank of England notes | 
Imay adc that Asiatic bankers seem to have defeated 
fozgery, and that they have devised a system of insu- 
rance for river traffic, called in India ‘ beema,’ which 
works excellently well.” [Meredith Townsend's Asia 
ani Hucope Pp, 8}. 


Passive resistance by Indians. 


Mr. Meredith Townsend speaks thus of the 
possibilities of strikes and passive resistance 
b> Indians :— 

‘There are no white servants, not even grooms, 
nc white policemen, no white postmen, no white 
anything. Ifthe brown men struck for a week, the 
Empire would collapse like a house of cards, and 
every riling man would be a starving prisoner in his 
age house.” [Meredith Townsend's Asia and Hurope, 
Pp. 87]. 


Party Strife in India. ° 


Among so-called political parties in India 
tLat show any activity in the positive direction 
tc-day, there are two, called the Moderate and 
tLe Extreme party. The one has for its object 
tLe attainment of self-government for India 


on colonial lines, the other has set its heart 
upon absolute autonomy. The Moderates 
consider their ideal the only one that is within 
the range of practical polities; the Hxtemists, 
on the other hand, believe that it is absolute 
autonomy alone that can be called a perfect, 
ideal, an ideal which alone can rouse the 
enthusiasm and secure the whole-souled 
devotion of patriots. As to methods of politi- 
cal struggle, the Moderates still believe in 
the sense of justice of the rulers of India, and 
therefore have faith in the efficacy of prayers, 
petitions and representations; but at the 
same time they have faith in self-help ‘to 
a certain extent, and consider boycott and 
passive resistance as perfectly justifiable and 
“constitutional” political weapons under cer- 
tain circumstances. The Extremists have no 
faith in what they call the “mendicant 
policy”; they think that our people should 
and can make themselvés free by their own 
unaided efforts, and consider boycott and 
passive resistance as very -efficacious means 
to that end. These are the broad lines of 
cleavage between the two parties as we 
understand them; for there are sub-sections 
among both Moderates and Extremists, . 

We have been deeply pained to observe the 
unseemly quarrels between the two parties in 
various places in India. In our opinion, the 
colonial form of self-government does not 
standin the way of the ultimate attainment 
of complete autonomy; nor are boycott and 
passive resistance practicable or appropriate 
weapons of everyday political warfare; though 
in every case where they are appropriate 
and effective, they should and must be used, 
our choice of methods and weapons being 
under any and all circumstances limited only 
by the supreme considerations of righteousnessf 
and effectiveness, Of course, those who are 
prevented by a sense of self-respect .from 
addressing petitions to Government need 
not do so, provided they are thoroughly con- 
sistent in the position they take up; for we 
do think preferring appeals:to the High Court 
against the decisions of a lower court is 
petitioning, is “mendicancy” as extremists 
understand it, and is certainly not self-help 
in their sense of the term. Applications for 
bail, too, must bear the stigma of mendicaucy. 
If it be said that these are the legal rights of 
citizens, civic rights are equally the rights of ‘ 
Indian citizens, by charter, proclamation and 
act of parliament. 

Such being our view of the case, and neither 
colonial nor absolute seif-rule being actually 
the immediate objects for which party strife 
is going on, we think the two parties can 
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work harmoniously, if the leading men on 
both sides have only and really the good of 
India at. heart, and not popular applause, 
leadership, notoriety, or worse. And when 
they must differ and discuss matters, it is 
g—certainly possible, ~and highly desirable, too,— 
‘ .to do so like gentlemen. Though we have an 
earnest desire for perfect political freedom, 
though we do not believe that any nation can 
have either the power or the unselfishness to 
make another nation subject to it free, though 
we believe liberty can only be won, but never 
granted, we are disposed to be friendly to all 
who demand and work for more political 
freedom for India, though they may not at 


present be willing to go as faras we want 
them to. 


Extremists are disinclined to accept the 
nomination of the Hon’ble Dr. Rash Bihari 
Ghose to the Presidentship of the Surat 
National Oongress. They demand that Lala 

+ Lajpat Raf should be chosen instead. Our 

" view ig that according to both rule and 
precedent Dr. Ghose’s nomination has been 
quite correct, and he is as worthy of the 
office as many, if not-most past Congress 
Presidents. It should, therefore, be treated 
as a “settled fact,” an expression which 
we use deliberately, in spite of its unsavory 
associations. As for his selection being un- 
animous or not, we do not think unanimity 
was secured or even insisted upon in the case 
of all former Presidents; nor can it be said 
that the election of Lala Lajpat Rai this year 
will be unanimous. Lala Lajpat Rai is un- 
doubtedly one of the very wortbiest men 
among our workers; but .as Dr. Ghose has 
already been nominated, and as the Lala’s 
own deportation will be one of the burning 

® topics for discussion at the Surat Congress, 
he should not be elected to preside over the 
deliberation of the Congress to be held in 
December, 1907. If we are not mistaken, the 
Lala himself does not want the Presidentship 
this year.* 

Some Moderates are extremely anxious that 
none but pronounced Moderates should ever 
be elected to the presidential chair. This is 
a rather unfair desire. The position taken up 
by the London correspondent of the Lucknow 
Advocate, who is not a supporter of Extremist 

® politics, seems to us very fair and reasonable. 
He discusses the claims of Mr. Tilak, but the 
line of argument adopted in his case is appli- 
cable to the case of other Extremist leaders 
as well. Says he:— 


__ ® Since the above was in type the Lala bas written to the papers 
dissociating himself from the agitation started for securing his nomi- 


nation. 


We sincerely hope that the Presidzntship of th. 
Congress will give rise to no further d_ficulties. Fo: 
my own part, and I think I speak fo o‘ hers in thi 
country, too, I see no reason why a representativ 
man like Mr. Tilak shéuld be permancnt.y exclude 
from the chair. His views are certainly not mine no 
ave they the views of any considerablc sestion of th - 
Congress, but it ought not to be forgotten that th. 
Congress isa comprehensive body ard shat withir 
its ranks there is room for all classes, castes, raccs. 
religions and parties, so long as they are in agreemen 
with the basic principles of the movoment. Ms: 
Tilak may be an extremist, but the fact of his electio1 
to the chair would not commit the Congress to hi 
views. The deliberate opinions of th2 Congress ar: 
only declared through its resolutions, which need no 
embody the views of any individual m2anaber, whutevez 
his temporary position may be. Mod=raze as I am, 
do not think that the inclusion of on2 Cxtremist i: 
the long roll of the Presidents wou-d damn or dis 
eredit the Congress movement. 


In justice to Mr, Tilak it showld ‘te remem erec 
that he has not personally pushed h.s candidsture 
He must not be held responsible for tze excesses o: 
some of his admirers who, ifthey only kzew it, arc 
largely responsible for keeping him cus cf the chair 
Thope no one will misunderstand me. The électior 
of Mr. Tilak this year, and at such a delicate juncture 
would be impolitie and undesirable kat no truc 
Nationalist, I think, ought to assent to tae proposi- 
tion that he should be permanent'y soycotied anc 
kept out of a position which his great ability and his 
manifest sincerity clearly entitle him to fill at nc 
distant date. 


Perhaps Mr. Tilak’s recent «zritings and 
activities in connection with the DPresident- 
ship of the Surat Congress are now streng- 
thening his claims to the presicential chair 
in some future year. 


We do wish every individual ard each party 
would give up mutual recrimina:ion and do 
some positive work. 


The price Russia has paid {tr iverty. 


The London correspondent of the Panjabee 
writes :— 


On the oecasion of the second anniversary of the 
Imperial manifesto opening a “ constitucianal ” era in 
Russia, the “ Tovaritsch"’ publishes the following 
figures showing, as it says, the price which the Rus- 
sian people have paid during the last swe years for 
that important document :-—~ 


Two thousand seven hundred and seventeen persons 
were sentenced to death, and 1,780 exeau.ed ; 3,878 
persons were sentenced to hard labocr in Siberia, 
3,268 to an aggregate period of 29,523 years, and 605 
for life ; 502 persons were hanished to Siberia for life, 
5,751 persons were sentenced to impr-sonment for an 
agfregate period of 4,236 years, 2,586 have neen locked 
up in houses of detention for an aggrezate period of 
4,186 years, 1,588 have been sent to distiplinary bat- 
talians for an aggregate period of 8,110 years, and 
1,307 persons have been placed in fortresses for an ag- 
gate period of 1,680 years ; 978 newsparers and other 
periodicals have been suppressed, and 1,14 editors 
prosecuted ; 174 journals have besides Leen aned (since. 
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tke dissolution of the second Duma) to the aggregate 
engunt of £11,215. Altogether 18,274 persons have 
yeid their penalty, which means on an average more 
then 761 persons per month, or over twenty-five per- 
sons per diem. Of course, all the above penalties 
have been imposed by the Courts ; the number of 
tkose who were killed in conflicts with the military 
ind the police or from bombs, etc., is not counted. 


Without discussing the methods of the Rus- 
8’an worshippers of liberty, we may say that 
zaey have proved that they are very earnest 
ard sincere in their worship. Anglo-Indian 
and Wnglish detractors of Indian political agi- 
tators should note that our reddest extremists 
in India would cut a very very “ moderate” 
fgure in Russia, 


The well-behaved British student. 


We take the following from the Empire of 
Calcutta :— 


Royal visits and“ rags” appear to go together at 
Cambridge. There was another of these outbreaks of 
rowdyism on November 11, following the visit of the 
Eing and Queen of Spain. The police were taken some- 
what unawares, and consequently a good deal of dam- 
age was done to public and private property before a 
ckeck could be put upon the doings of the mobs of 
undergraduates and young townsmen. 

Evidence that a preconceived plan was being fol- 
lowed is forthcoming in the fact that the “ rag ” began 
et the secluded backs of the colleges. Some palings 
were torn down at the back of the Publie Orator’s 
house, and with this wood asnucleus fuel for a bonfire 
the crowd proceeded, following the country boundary 
and avoiding the borough police, down Chestertonroad 
to Midsummer Common. Here a bonfire was started, 
and a raid was promptly made on adjoining property, 
~vhere fences and other combustible material were 
zorn down. 

When the police had ended the affair the crowd pro- 
veeced to the backs of the colleges by way of Victoria 
arenue, smashing lampsas they went. More lamps 
were broken at the “ backs,” and some young saplings 
which had been planted by St. John’s College were 
smashed. Extensive damage was done atthe corner 
of Westroad, where some building operations are in 
progress at a private house. A great length of heavy 
fencing was pulled down and part of it carried away, 
though its weight prevented Its being taken far. 

Police and proctors charged among the crowd, and 
some of the constables were a good deal knocked 
aboat. Only one person was arrested, a youth of the 
nare of Douglas Parish, who was ordered by the 
borough magistrates yesterday to pay a fine and dam- 
age amounting to 10s, 


And the following from India :— 
“The name of the University has been dragged in 


the mire,” said the Vice-Chaucellor of Oxford Univer- 


sity on Saturday last (November 9) when fining eéght 
tndergraduates for disorderly conductin the streets 
and assaults on the police on the night of November 
5. 

He characterised the conduct of the delinquents as disgraceful, and 
made a strong appeal for better bahaviour. He had no inclination, 
ka said, to be lenient to such a culpable body, and he was heartily 

ashamed of their conduct. Some of the defendants denied wilful 
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assaults, pleading accident or that they were due to rough pushing 
and hustling. Allwere found guilty. The Hon. Richard Chichester, 
Tniversity College, who admitted attempting to rescue a prisoner 
from the police, was fined £5; Mr. Frederick Cobb, Worcester College, 
was fined £3; Mr. Godfrey Clarke, Christ Church, Mr. Guy Bullock, 
New College, and Mr. Lione: Farrer, Hertford College, were fined 
Sl each; and Mr. George Tyler, Oriel, Mr. Leith Ross, Balliol, and 
Mr. Gerald Maude, Oriel, were fined ten shillings each. 

The London “Nation” says that these 
“rowdy undergraduates at Oxford” ‘admitted 
that they regarded the police as mere ‘ butts.’ ” 

As regards active mischief, our students 
have always been far better behaved than 
these Western rowdies, and should always 
remain so. In these days of increasing phy- 
sical culture, our young men should never 
forget, that rowdyism is very far removed 
from heroism. Of course we are not advocat- 
ing cowardly submission to insults. 


Eastern and Western ideals of 
Women. 


A writer in the International Journal oj 
Ethics, herself a woman, writing on “The 
elevation of the college woman’s ideal,” says 
that it seemed to her “that it would be valu- 
able to discuss the ideal woman with some 
college juniors and seniors, about seventy ir 
number, and with that in view,” one of the 
questions asked was-— 


“Which do you consider of the most impor. 
tance: honesty, love of humanity, self-control 
chastity or justice?” 


The writer’s summing up of the answers 
given by the college women is as follows :—- 

‘For the most important virtue, a little more tha: 
one third take honesty ; one fourth, love of humanity 
one sixth, chastity ; and one fifth self-control. On 
sixth consider dishonesty the greatest vice ; one thir 
drunkenness ; one fifth, impurity of life or unchastity 
and one fifth, murdes, 


“Tt is interesting to notice how few of these str 
dents hold to the traditional idea that chastity is 
more fundamental virtue for woman than love ¢ 
humanity or honesty, and that only two out of th 
whole number chose justice.” 

Indian women “‘hold to the traditional ide: 
that chastity ” Is the most fundamental virtu: 
for women, and perhaps that is the view o 
Western women, too, for the most part. 


Pandit Ram Sundar, the Passive 
Resister.. 


The province of Agra ought to be prou 
that it has produced the first Indian Passiv 
Resister, and all India ought to be proud ¢ 
him. In the Transvaal all Asiatics, and Indian 
among them ; are subjected to various kinds c 
ignominy and persecution and have been ask 
ed to get themselves registered by givin 
their finger impressions, etc.,a-method whic 
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being used for the identification of criminals 
is justly considered degrading. Transvaal 
Indians have, therefore, refused to undergo 
this degradation, subjecting themselves there- 
by to all the terrors of the law and the risk of 
losing theirall and being deported, Only 
‘a few hundreds out of 13,000 have so far re- 
gistered themselves. Many of the former 
have since expressed regret for betraying the 
cause of their brethren and are leaving South 
Africa. These 13,000 Indians, living among 
strangers in a strange land, consisting of 
Hindus, Jains, Parsis, Christians and Musal- 
mans, not educated, or, not highly educated at 
any rate fgr the most part, have shown 
a heroism and a power of standing shoulder 
to shoulder which ought to deepen our faith 
in our countrymen and breathe courage and 
hope into the hearts of the three hundred 
millions of stay-at-home Indians. When 
shall every one of us be conscious of our 
vast strength? We are extremely grateful 
to the Transvaal Indians for the much 
needed rousing from our dream of weakness. 
We should give them all the moral and other 
support that we can. Seeing that the Trans- 
vaal air develops such manhood as is possessed 
by the Indian emigrants, we should take steps 
to send more men there as free settlers. 

Ram Sundar Pundit has been the first victim 
of the Transvaal Anti-Asiatic Act. We take 
the following particalars regarding him from 
Indian Opinion (November 16, 1907) of South 
Africa :~— 

On the 8th instant, the Pandit was arrested near 
the Court House, in Germiston, on his failure to 
produce a permit authorising him to reside in the 
Transvaal. He was immediately taken to the Police 
Station. Mr. Polak, the Assistant Hon. Secretary of 
the British Indian Association, journeyed to Germiston 
and interviewed the Pandit, who, in reply to questions, 
point blank refused to be bailed out. The gaol 
authorities expostulated with him and offered every 
possible facility for him to be released on bail, but 
the Pandit was obdurate, saying that he meant to 
suffer for his religion and his country. At the gaol 
he was treated with every consideration and, with 
the exception of one Constable, he informed the writer 
that he was very well treated. Every arrangement 
was made for his ablutions, etc. Food was taken to 
him by the Indian Committee at Germiston, but, as 
the Pandit would not take any cooked food, he lived 
during his incarceration on fruit and milk. 


Telegrams poured in from everywhere congratulat- 
ing him on the brave stand made by him and praying 
that he might receive courage sufficient to pass 
through the whole ordeal. Among these telegrams, * 
were those from the Natal Indian Congress, the 
Anjuman Islam, the Memon Committee, Durban, the 
Hindu Dharma Sabha, the Surat Hindu Association, 
and many others. 

A short sketch of the Pandit's life—Mr. Ram Sundar 
Pandit, whose portrait we issue as a supplement, is 
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over thirty years of age. He was born ir Benares, las 
parents having followed the priesttr voeation. TLe 
Pandit was educated at the Benarzs Sanskrit Pat:- 
shala, and holds a testimonial from the Pathsha_a. 
Nine years ago, he migrated to Natal, anc took up tue 
work of preaching, which he conrnuzd for sey2n 
years, He was also marricd in Nate] and hag two 
children—a son two-and-a-half years old and a 
daughter one Pear old. After the Brrwish occupaticn, 
and at the vr quest of the Hindus .1 tx= Transvacl, 
the Pandit, on receving a temporary permit, came to 
the Transvaal. By his energy the €‘lapidated Ilin lu 
Temple at Germiston was renovated. Iz was at o1¢ 
time, owing to dissensions among tLe Tamil sectic n, 
publicly sold, and the Pandit, ha,img immediatcly 
collected subscriptions, bought it .o. Ever since 
1806 he has devoted much of his time to the Temrle 
and to the religious wants of the Hing 1s at Germisten. 
He, like his brother-priest, Moulvi \hmed Mukhtiw, 
has played a prominent part in the igiiation agai st 
the Asiatic Act. He raised a corcs of pickets, of 
whom he was the chief, at the time the Registration 
Office was in Germiston. The Mcnrlvi, as he scys. 
unfortunately for himself, had his temporary pernit 
extended before the agitation agains: tis Act began 
to tell, whereas the Pandit’s permit expired when the 
feeling against the Act was almost at its highest. 
The result was that, although there was o tazit 
understanding that all temporary permits held by 
Indian priests should be extended from iime to tine, 
the Pandit’s permit was not so extended, because he 
would not comply with the Act and took a prominent 
part in the agitation. The Pandit, o- the other haad, 
as has already been stated, feels he owes a duty to 
his congregation which is higher tiaz his duty to 
comply with the order of the Government and las, 
therefore, felt constrained to disregard the ordors 
issued by the Registrar of Asiaties. 


Ram Sundar Pundit said [in cours] that he was in- 
able to comply with the order to Isave the Coleny 
because he considered it imperativs not to leave his 
congregation and temple erected by him. In oppos ng 
the Act he was fighting for truth, for which he wo.ld 
rather die than deviate from. 


His ancestors were priests. He 323 2 wife and two 
children and he had been in South Africa for nine 
years. He considered it his dutz to his God und 
King to take up the attitue he had szdonted, and -vas 
now quite willing to suffer any pevalty that the aw 
required. 


We are told Ram Sundar Pazdit speaks only 
“broken English.” That i notewortiy. 
Very little book learning is nesded to under- 
stand our political status, and struggle for its 
improvement. Let Ram Sundar Pand t’s 
living message of courage and hope end 
strength be heard from end to end of Incia. 
We reproduce his portrait from Tndian Opinion. 
He looks a free man, every inch of lum, 
It is a sorry joke to send such a man to jail. 


Stone walls do not a prison rake, 
Nor iron bars a cage, 

Minds innocent and quiet tzxe 
That for a hermitage, 
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Lord Curzon on Self-government for 
India. 


Lord Curzon is reported to have said that in 
his opinion it is impossible to grant India 
self-covernment on colonial lines. Of course, 
to grant it! But is it impossible to win it, 
your lordship ? 


The national week in Surat. 


Religious, social, economical, political and 
other reforms are correlated and interdepen- 
dent; though it is natural for workers in any 
particular field of reform to emphasize its 
supreme necessity. Weare, therefore, glad 
that during the last week of 1907 there are to 
be held in Surat, in addition to the session of 
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the Indian National Congress, the Theistic 
Conference, the Arya Samaj Oonference, the 
Social Ocnference, the Ladies’ Conference, the 
Industrial Conference, the All-India Swadeshi 
Conference and the All-India Temperance 


Conference. The only disadvantage of this - 


crowding of a host of important Conferences 
into a few days is that very few subjects can 
be thoroughly discussed and attended to. We 
cannot but regret the holding of caste 
conferences and the Muhammadan and Theo- 
gophist Conferences in the same week in 
different places. We could wish a different 
time of the year had been chosen for the 
purpose. Concentration and combination 
of energy is absolutely necessary for our 
national salvation. 
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ENGLISH. 


The Child in Nature—by Atul Chandra Dutt. 
Price 8 as. Pp. 155. 


In this book an attempt has been made to teach 
little boys the English language, composition, transla- 
tion and grammar through the medium of Bengali, in 
a psychological way, following the ways and methods 
ofa child in nature. The subject has been dealt with 
very ably and cleverly, and we think this book will 
be a great boon both to little boys and their teachers. 
The Bengali of this book seems to be too stiff for those 
for whom it is intended ; a cclloquinal and easy style 
would have been better suited to the purpose. There 


are accuracies in the English, too, here and there. 


Memotrs of Mistral. Translated by C. H. Maud, 
Edward Arnold, London, 1907. 


One of the most remarkable features of modern 
Evropean developement has been the re-assertion by 
sma:l peoples of their individuality, and the stand 
they have made for variety and individuality in cul- 
ture. Ireland is the most familiar case. So too, in 
France ; fifty years ago men looked on Provence only 
as a small unimportant part of France itself, speaking 
alocal patois, and generally backward. The Proven- 
cals were arace almost submerged in the great French 
currant. But Mistral, who not long ago received “the 

* Nobel prize for Literature, has saved Provencal culture 
for itself and for the world. At the age of twenty-one 
he resolved 


“TVirst to raise and revivify in Provence the sentiment of race 
that I saw being annihilated by the false and unnatural education of 
the schools: secondly, to promote that resurrection by the restoration 


of the native and historic language of the conntry, against which thy 
schools wageé war to the death; and lastly to make that languae 
popwar by illuminating it with the divine flame of poetry”. 


Tn all three desires he succeeded. 


Do we not need Mistrals in India? Have we not 
a false and unnatural education in our schools ? do 
not the schools wage war against the native and historic 
languages of the Indians? As Sir George Birdwood 
lately said of English education in India :— 

“Our education has destroyed their love of their own literature, 
the quickening soul of a people, and their delight in their own arts 
and, worst of all, their repose in their own traditional and national 
religion. It has disgusted them with their own homes— their parents, 
their sisters, their very wives. It has brought discontent into every 
family so far a3 its baneful influences have reached”, 

The lesson for India here is that in every com- 
munity we need a Mistral, and a thousand helpers 
round him. It is far more important for us to nation- 
alise educstion, than for us to nationalise trade, or 
recover administrative rights. If education is nation- 
alised, all 2lse will follow; of which the ‘anglicists’ 
are well aware. The crying need of to-day is for the 
development of the people’s intelligence through the 
medium of their own national culture. 


ALK. C. 


Thoughts on the present discontent. By Moham-~- 
med Ali, B. A. (Oxon). M. A. Bashir & Co., 138, 
Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, 1907. 


Though the views propounded in this pamphlet do 
not in many respects coincide with ours, we must say 
that we have spent an interesting half-hour in the 
author's company. He has an original and piquant 
way of saying things. We would advice him how- 
ever to give up his airs of superiority to some classes 
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of his countrymen. We refrain from discussing his 
views, as the topics he deals with are well worn and 
we have very little apace to spare. 


Indian English: An examination of the errors of 
idiom made by Indians in- writing English. By 
George Clifford Whitworth, I. 0. 8. (retired), author 
of “ An Anglo-Indian Dictionary.” Letchworth, Herts.: 
Printed by Garden City Press, Limited. 1907. 


This book is written in a friendly spirit, as the fol- 
lowing passage from the introductory chapter will 
show:— ° 


“T hope no one will take up this little book expecting to find an 
amusing collection of those linguistic flights to which imaginative 
Indians occasionally commit themselves. I am myself too painfully 
conscious of the immense superiority of Indians to Englishmen in the 
way of acquiring foreign languages, for the preparation of any such 
work to be a congenial task to me. No; my purpose is entirely 
different, and is perfectly serious. 
hearing arguments from the Bar, and in yeading Indian books and 
newspapers, I have been struck with the wonderful command which 
Indians—and not only those who have been to England have ob- 
tained over the English language for all practical purposes. At the 
game time, I have often felt what a pity it is that men exhibiting 
this splendid facility should now and then mar their compositions by 
little errors of idiom which jar upon the ear of the native English- 
man. 


“ Considering, in conjunction with this great natural ability, that 
the Indians are the inheritors cf the most elaborate language that the 
world has known, and that their foreforthers regarded grammar 
(Vyakaran) as a Vedanga, or limb of their sacred Veda, it seems 
well worth while to try and render them a small service by showing 
them how their admirable knowledge of our language may be made 
still more complete.” 

As 


Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well. 
we have tospeak and write English, we should learn 
to do it correctly. We, therefore, recommend this 
very useful book to all teachers and students and 
Indian writers of English. At the same time we must 


. bear in mind that the Japanese write and speak Eng- 


¥ English. 


lish much worse than ourselves, and draw the correct 
conclusion therefrom. We should be able to write and 
speak English correctly and clearly enough for all 
practical purposes. Writing and speaking English 
in a means to anend, but not an end in itself. It is, 
moreover, snobbish for an Indian to be, vain of his 
Tt matters much more what you write and 
speak than how you write and speak. 


The Weavers. By Gilbert Parker, William Heine- 
mann, London, - 


This is an interesting story of the doings -of an 
English youth brought up under Quaker influences. 
The Quakers in England are somewhat like the Jains in 
India—to whom the idea of taking the life of any 
human being is abhorrent. David, the hero of the 
story, is placed by the fatality of circumstances in a 
position where the taking of human life becomes his 
dharma. He becomes the favourite adviser of the 
Prince of Cairo and so a person of great influence in 
Egypt. He is fired with a quixotic desire of reforming 
Egypt and ameliorating the miserable condition of 
the Fellaheen. He is a forerunner of Gordon, but 
while the latter lost. his life in Soudon, David, our 
hero, is almost miraculously saved from a similar fate 


For many years past, both in - 


gr 


by the timely re-inforcement sent zy ais greates. 
enemy Nahomi, the Prime Minister. The almos. 
saintly character of David—who hee tae majesti- 
faculty of clairvoyance, turns at. the end his greates. 
enemy into his friend. This is a story very abl- 
told. 

There are, however, one or two great defects, not ix 
the story itself, which as a work of --t, may be saic. 
to be almost perfect, but due to the bias unde- 
which the whole plot is conceived. Jt is taken fo- 
granted that the Europeans have received a divin> 
commission to right the wrongs of all oppressed an: 
weaker nations. David is fired with such an enthu- 
siasm.; but those who know the Eurcpeans of histor- 
will at once pronounce that such a 2heracter is ax 
impossible creation of the novelist’s]ram. To dec 
troy the aristocracy of wealth and intelle ‘t of a coun- 
try with the cant cry of raising the masses deceive. 
no one now; the professions of Europeen —nselfishnes 
have been estimated at their true value and th 
danger to his country, clearly foreseer, bv the patric. 
Harrik, whom our author has painted ic such dart: 
colours. Says Harrik : 

“Day by day, I saw Egypt given over to the CLristizns, The Greel, 
the Italian, the Frenchman, the Englishmaa evarywhere the-~ 
reached out their hands and took from us our own. They defilet 
our mosques, they corrupted our life, they raveged our trade, ther 
stole our customers, they crowded us from thestreets where onc 
the faithful Hved alone. Day by day the Muslixc has loosed his hol] 
on Cairo, and Alexandria and the cities of Egypt Street upon strec 
knows him-no more. My heart burned within ae. I conspired fc 
Egypt's sake. I would have made her Muslim <ce again, In mz 
own house I would have been master. We seek aot to take up ou- 
abode in other nations and in the cities of the indlel. Shall we giv 
place to them on our own mastaba, in our own courtyard—~hand to 
them the keys of our harem 9?” 


To a fallen people like the Indians, tho have tastec 
to the bitter dregs the sweets of Ea-ropean philan 
thropy, it may be permitted to have mo-e sympathr 
with this misguided but prophetic pat ot Tarrik witk 
his /ehad'‘than with the Quixptic Qriker David try- 
ing to right the wrongs of the Fellahen. 


Another defect in the book common to all EnglisL 
writers on oriental subjects and peoplss, is the uncon 
scious defamation. of all the leaders of the people 
There is not perhaps a single charac.er in the book 
taken from the higher ranks of Egzpttan society 
for whom the author has a good word. They are 
either scheming or licentious or verel or depraved 
But the khansama of David is a pamegon of fidelitr 
and virtue. Itis the same old story with which we 
are so conversant in India. To our rclsrs the educat 
ed Indian is “our enemy,” and so devoid of all higl. 
qualities of head or heart; while :.eir salaaming 
khitmadgar and bearer are the storekcus; of all tha 
is noble and good in Indian character. 


We have deliberately used the ver7 stzong expres. 
sion “cant” in the above. But we are not withou. 
our authority on this point. How Exrope has beer 
civilizing Egypt will be evident from tke following 
extracts from the “ Diary of General Gordan,” perhap:. 
the most unselfish European who eye served ir 


Egypt; 
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“What have we done in lower Egypt to make them like ns? Not 
asingle thing. We have foisted Europeans on them to the extent 
of £4£0,00C a year. We have not reduced taxes, only improved the 
way of extocting those taxes” (p: 31). 

“We chose to regard Greece, Spain, Turkey, Mexico and other 
lands as debtors and bankrupts. We did not attempt to saddle the 
rulers, personally, with the debts of these countries—excepting in the 
case o: Egypt and Ismail Pasha (i.e, we did not tura out the ralers 
of the states, while we did turn out Ismail). Of course, it is easy to put 
it down to his ill faith. I expect the rulers of those other states were 
guilty of far worse faith. It is the custom to say we acted in the 
Interests of the oppressed Fellaheen, but what have the Frellaheen 
gained up zo the present time? Where are those millions to come 
from I have talked of ? (p: 102). 


‘Daily Cractiee of the Hindus,’ Sris Chandra Vasu, 
‘Indian Press, Allahabad, price Rel. 


This cnpretentious little volume of 221 pages is of 
quite remarkable interest and importance. For the 
first time itis made easy for the outsider to under- 
stand, from an actual acquaintance with the daily 
ritual of a devout Hindu of the old school, the 
meaning, the method and the depth of Hindu spiritual 
culture. 

Indian religion has been always a very personal 
matter, cne rather of daily intellectual and devotional 
discipline for the individual than of congregational 
worship. In Hindu homes a room is set apart asa 
private chapel used by each member of the family 
for their private daily piactice, and with this room 
pure and restful thoughts only are associated. More+ 
over, the whole of life is regarded as a sacrament, 
and treated as apart of religion, every action from 
rising to retiring is done unto the Lord. In these 
Gays of conflict for the means of livelihood and main- 
tanance it is not possible for most people to carry 
cut the elaborate ritual contemplated in the Sandhya 
systems; and perhaps the devotion of so much time 
to spiritaal matters by persons who are after all 
householders and citizens involves a too great neglect 
af the things of this, world. But although all the 
Gusies cannot be performed in order daily, it is good 
to know something of them, and to practise them as 
far as possible, if only to keep alive the ideal, and to 
remind us that the object of life is not material pros- 
perity but the development of the mental, moral and 
spiritual powers latent in man. The daily practices 
also remind us that man is not merely a physical 
being wich duties to bis family, kinsmen, guests, and 
Outcastes, as well as to beasts and birds, but that he is 
® spiritual being as well, with spiritual relation to - 
spirisual beings on other planes of existence. 

Before rising the Hindu repeats certain slokas re- 
calling in succession God in His cosmic manifestations; 
the Guru or spiritual teacher ; the Self which is one 
with Goc, and lastly his personal self with all its 


* How rear after all are the great ideals of the East and o@ the 
West ; Bryrhild awaked on Hindfell greeted the new day in the same 
spirit and almost the same words :— 

“All hail, O Day and thy Sons, and thy kin of the coloured things ! 

Hail, following Night, and thy danghter that leadeth thy waver- 

ing wings ! 

Look down with unangry eyes on us to-day alive. 

And give ue the hearts victorious, and the gain for which wo 

strive | 
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weakness ; he dedicates to the Lord all the actions of 
the day. of which he makes a mental programme, and 
then rises, toaching the earth with his right foot, 
saying ‘O Earth, the giver of all that is dear to us, I 
hail thee.’ # 


The Hindu is then to walk out into the country to 
answer the call of nature ; which, as the author remarks, 
gave exercise in the morning, avoided the necessity 
for accumulating filth in or near houses and for elabo- 
rate drainage systems, as well as the need for a class 
of men employed in a degrading form of labour. He 
is next io thordughly cleanse the body (if ever clean- 
liness was next to godliness itis so in India), perform 
the ceremonial purification called Achamana, cleanse 
his teeth with twigs, take a rapid bath and put the 
caste mark on his forehead. A second bath is to be 
taken at mid-day. The whole ritual of bathing is made 
into a beautiful symbolism of the purification of the 
soul. ‘The water is first sanctified and ‘magnetised’ 
by the mantram “O ye Ganges, Jamna, Godavari, 
Sarasvati, Narmada, Indus and Kaveri, come and ap- 
proach this water” ; a prayer to the Ganges follows ; i 
bathing in the Ganges itselfhe repeats a prayer end- 
ing “QO Mother! Goddess Jahnavi ! with thy immortal 
waters make me all pure, thy loving devotee, Divine 
Bhagirathi.” Next follows the Tarpana or peace offer- 
ing to the Devas, the Rishis and the Fathers :— 

One perfect prayer is this “Om! the Devas, the Yakehas, as wel 
as Nagas, tho Apsaras, the Asuras, the crooked and the creeping one: 
and those cf beautiful wings, so also the trees, the beasts, the holder 
of knowledze, the holders of water, those who walk in space—th: 
creatures that are without food, those who are given to sin anc 
religion-—for the contentment of all there is offered by me.” 

Then comes the Sandhya for the morning. Sandhya 
is a ritual performed at the union (Sandhya) of night 
with day, and of day with night, and also often al 
mid-day also. It consists of (I) Achamana, and Mar 
jana or the sprinkling of water, with beautiful prayers 
of whick two run thus :— 

Om ! auspicious be to us the waters of the deser 
places ; auspicious be the waters of well watered land 
auspicious be to us the waters of the sea ; auspiciou; 
be to us the waters of the well”; and ‘' Om! even a 

one perspiring is relieved by the shade of a tree, or a: 
bathing removes the impurities of the body, or ai 
ghi is cleansed by its purifying agents, so let thé 
waters purify me from all sins.” The Hindu idea o: 
sin, is one rather of pollution, of putting oneself ou 
of tune vith the universe, than of the infringement o 
particular commandments; hence the object of the 
ritual is to restore within him the lost spiritual har 
mony. he third part of the Sandhya is Pranayama 
or the regulation of breath, and an exercise of thi 
most health-giving description, as well as of spiritua 
value. It consists of the indrawing, retention an 


All hai, ye Lords of God-home, and ye Queens of the House: 
Gold ! 


Bail ae arth that bearest, and thou Wealth of field ar 
‘od! 


, your noble children, the glory of wisdom and speech ! 


And the hearts and the hands of healing, and the mouths and t' 
and that teach! 7’ 
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expulsion of breath while reciting the Gayatri. Next 
to this comes a second Achamana, Marjansa, the 

Aghamarshana, and Suryopasthana or hymn to 

the sun. Then follows Japa, or silent repetition of 

the Gayatri. This is the essence of the whole ritual. 

The Gayatri is a verse regarded as the essence of the 
Vedas. Literally translated it runs. “We meditate 
upon the adored light of that shining creator, who in- 
cites our Buddhi.” The full meaning, taken with the 
accompanying vyahritt and shira words is “I am that 
Brahma, which is designated by the word Om, whose 
essence is Existence, Intelligence and Bliss, which is 
eternally free, all-illumining, and the Supreme above 

all” This great text is to be meditated on, with affir- 
mation of the identity of the worshipper with God, 

“ What I am that he is, what He is that I am.” It is 

the great common factor in the ritual of all Hindus; 

and like the principal it expresses, is really a part of 

the Indian national consciousness. The meditation 

is preceded by the endeavour to form mental images 

of the goddess of the Gayatri,.which is personified in 

the morning as Brahmani, at mid-day as Vaishnavi 

and in the evening as Rudrani (Sarasvati), thus in turn 

as the feminine aspects of each member of the Hindu 

trinity. This is the evening formula, “In the evening 

Sarasvati should be meditated upon as embodying the 

Sama Veda, white of colour, having two arms, holding 

the trident and the drum, seated on the Bull, old, and 

as Rudrani.” With the farewell to Gayatri, and other 

prayers, the morning Sandhya is concluded. The 
details of mid-day and evening practice are not entered 
into. This ritual is used by men of the three twice- 
born castes. 


A similar but shorter ritual than the above Vaidiki 
Sandhya, is the Tantriki, which is intended for all men 
without distinction of caste or race; this also is given 
in outline, 


It would be difficult to overestimate the value of 
such a ritual, sincerely performed, as a means of spiri- 
tual culture. 
perfunctorily carried through ; but it connot be easy to 
do so, for it is planned with a full knowledge of the 
' iMyportance of mental concentration, and the best 
means of securing it, by the combination of physical 
and mental effort (Sankalpa, etc: see pp. 153 and 198 
of the Daily Practice). It would be difficult to perform 
the ritual in any adequate way without continual 
mental effort. 


The value of the practice of daily concentration of 
thought as a means of mental training is becoming 
more and more recognized every day in the West; 
the Hindus knew all about it longago. The fault of 
the ritual from the modern point of view is its too 
great length ; it would seem that an abbreviated ritual 
of the same general character, and calculated to 
occupy a time not exceeding half an hour would still 
be a spiritual and mental training of the utmost value. 
We strongly recommend this little volume to all in- 
terested in mental culture, or who wish to know more 
of Hinduism as it really is. 


A. K. C, 


No doubt, like all rituals, it is sometimes © 
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Zanana husn-o-libas or feminine beauty and costume, 
by Lala Madan Gopal, Vakil, Chief Sourt, Lahore, 
(price of demi paper Rs. 4; country paper Rs. 3), 
printed at the Rifah-i-Am Steam Press. Lahore. 472 
pages. 

The author has tried in this boox to sketch a 
criterion of his own to judge femsle beauty in 
different nations, and for this purpose has inserted 
32 illustrations in the body of the book. These iilus-~ 
trations have been placed without any plan and so da 
not produce the desired effect. The sathor has evi-~ 
dently taken pains and incurred a good deal of ex- 
pense in procuring the photographs, wich are for the 
most part well reproduced. In treating of the several 
limbs of the body, he has given sugge:.cions how they 
can be beautified, and has noted prese~ptions how the 
diseases affecting them can be cured, In giving pres- 
criptions he has not taken into account the religious 
prejudices of the people. But perhazs his book ir 
intended for the reformed party of Indizns and for sucl 
ladies only as can understand English in addition t- 
Urdu. Some of his notions are queer at the presen. 
atage of our enlightenment and can find ‘ew supportere 
At page 340 he advocates the cropping of the hair 
girls as well as of matrons on the ground that in hi. 
opinion long hair is an encumbrance, and Indian 
ladies do not know how to make it nice-looking ! 

He has tried to trace the origin of the use of dress 
in the different stages of society fom the naked 
savages to the highly civilized nations of the East and 
the West, criticising at the same time what seem: 
defective or superfluous in it accordirg to his notior= 
of decency and convenience. He seams to favocz 
the English costume and would encourage aping the 
same by the ladies of light and learning ! 

As to the language of the book itis neither very 
elegant nor idiomatic. Apart from the defects whict 
are seldom separable from the first edition of a bs 
book as this is, the book contains much useful inforr- 
ation likely to benefit those for whor: it is intende]. 

The object of the author in comziling this bocx, 
which is the first of its kind in Urdu, is laudab3, 
inasmuch as he wishes to inculcats principles ard 
ideas which will help to eradicate tke pardah systen 
with its prejudices and superstitims and there x7 
enablo Indian women to enjoy the <pen air, partaso 
in active games and exercises, become robust and 
sudaul or well-formed and thus be the mothers uf 
healthy and robust children. 


B. Misr_. 


Muhibb-i-Hind or the Indian Patziot, compiled ty 
Lala Guru Prasad Kayasth, printed atthe Isra=i- 
Kafim Press, Allahabad, price 6 pies. 

It isa little book of 24 pages ccutaining poetDal 
pieces by different authors dealing with swadeshion. 
The pieces are in various metres, snd are worthy 3f 
being sung or recited in public gatherings. 
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Sawanih Umri Shahanshah Akbar or the Urdu 
trans_ation of Colonel Malleson’s Akbar in the ‘ Rulers 
o: India’ series; by Lala Shiv Diyal, u.a.,: printed 
aad published at the Mufid-i-Am Press, Lahore. Price 
Fe. 1 .Itis a closely printed book of 230 pages. The 
translation is literal but intelligible, and reads as if it 
were free. The subject of the book needs no descrip- 
tion while the hero is widely known throughout the 
evilized world as a model sovereign, whom the 
constitutional monarchs of the twentieth century can 
inmitase with advantage. 

B. Misra. 


HINDI. 


Kavya Vinode: Part l1—By Amarchand P. Parmar: 
Bembay Samachar Printing Press, Bombay ; paper 
bound, pp. 87. Price 0-8-0 (1907). 

This is a reprint of certain papers published by 
tha writer from week to week in the Bombay Samachar 
for the last twelve months. Itis a collection of various 
sozts of old Hindi poems, verses and stanzas, illustrating 
tha different Rasas, and referring to various matters, 
political, religious, historical, educational, and commer- 
eicl, too. Mr. Parmar, a Gujrati by birth, is well known 
in Bombay as a learned Hindi scholar, and his know- 
ledge ofthat rich tongue and its literature is unrivalled 
in this part of the country. His extempore poetical 
compositions, sung out to local audiences on all con- 
cievable occasions, in his peculiarly stentorian voice, 
though they stimulate the risible faculty, still never fail 
toalicit approval from his hearers. This compilation 
is a most readable one and its value is enhanced by the 
fact that each poem is accompanied by a translation 
and notes. The verses of Tulsi and Bhukhan and 
otLer Hindi poets are not unfamiliar to the Gujaratis, 
bu: the honor of collecting such admirable pieces 
together and publishing them with notes belorgs to 
Mr. Parmar, who has another such work—a continu- 
ation of the present collection, in contemplation. 

K. M. J. 


GUJARATI. 


Shivaji and Zeb-un-Nisa, by Hargovind Premshanker 
Trivedi, of Mahuva: Printed at the Vidya Vijaya 
Printing Press. Bhavnagar: pp. 156. Cloth d0und 
Price Re. 1. (1907). 

he alleged love of Zeb-un-Nisa, the daughter of 

the proud Aurangzeb, for his most hated foe Shivaji, 
is cne of the most thrilling of traditional incidents, 
hardly bearing the close scrutimy of historical research. 
The Marathi and Bengali literateurs have per- 
petaated this love-episode, and it has now been the 
turn of Gujarati to recount it in the form ofa poem. 
To those who are acquainted with the various phases 
of tais unfruitful devotion of the Princess to the Mord 
of ner heart it tells nothing new, but to others it 
conveys the narrative in simple Gujarati verse, relieved 
at times by commendable flights of imagination ; and 
we are of opinion that after perusal of the work, the 
reacez would not consider his time was pee ey 
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divan no Adarsh: by Jicabhai Revabhai Patel, B. A., 
LL.B. Published by the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society, Ahmedabad, Printed at the Gujarat Print- 
ing Press, Ahmedabad: pp. 228 cloth bound. 
Price 0-12-0 (1907). 

The Gujarat Vernacular Society administers a Fund 
called the Seth Harivullabhdas Balgovinddas Fund. 
The interest of the said fund has till now financed 
about twenty-five useful publications, and the book 
under review is also indebted for its publication 
to the same source. [tis based mainly on—is rather 
in a large measure a translation of—-Lecky’s Map of 
Life. The writer however has very thoughtfully 
omitted such portions—moral compromise in the 
Church, Statesmen, and other kindred subjects,—as 
were unsuited to Indian life and polity, and made 
original additions of subjects, like early marriage, 
social reform, &c., which directly bear on our present 
day conditions. The references, wherever they could 
conveniently be made, are made to our own Shastras 
and literature. The work is any thing buta slavish 
translation. It betrays all through the intelligent 
interest taken by the writer in his work, and he has 
been successful in bringing out a readable book. 

K.M. J. 

Mradula : by “ Subandhu”: Published by the Bandhu 
Samaj of Ahmedabad: pp. 176. Paper bound. 
Price 0-8-0 (1907). 

A band of young men at Ahmedabad have formed 
themselves into a union for the encouragement of 
literature in Gujarat, and amongst other useful work 
accomplished by this “Bandhu Samaj ’—which 
includes among it, niany university educated gentle- 
men—ia the successful starting and continuing of an 
admirable little monthly, the “Sundari Subodh,” 
entirely devoted to the interests of ladies, cheap (at 
Re, 1-3-0 per annum), and full of interesting and useful 
contributions, mostly of late from the pen of ladies. 
This monthly is in the fourth year of its existence, 
and thriving, as it deserves to do. The above booklet, 
containing a social novel, is a present made to the 
subscribers of the magazine, being the fourth of its 
kind. It breathes all the good sentiments, generated 
in the breasts of boys and girls, the results of 
modern college and school education, and furnishes 
a sample of the channels into which the writings of 
the products of this education are flowing. ac 


BENGALI. 


Grihasukh (the happiness of home) by Atul Chandra 
Datia, Pp. 19, Price two annas only. 


In this booklet the ideal of the Brahma Samaj and 
the responsibilities of a married life pertaining there- 
to have been very lucidly described. This book ought 
to be presented to every newly-married couple. The 
value of the book would have been heightened had it 
been written for a wider public irrespective of sectarian 
considerations. The ideals and responsibilities which 
the book deals with are not confined to the Brahma 
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Samaj. A book intended for presentation requires 
better printing and paper than the present one me 





Samaj Samskare Manusher Samparka Vichar : an open 
letter for the thoughtful Hindus. By Atul Chandra 
Datta. Pp. 81. Price five pice only. 

Tn this booklet the author discusses the Relation of 
Man to Social Reform. He refutes four contentions. 
(1) There is no reformer like time. (2) There is no 
need of leaving the old Hindu Society to join the newly 
formed Brahma Samaj. (3) The Brahma faith and 
ideal can be cherished within the Hindu Society. And 
(4) the men of the Brahma Samaj have brought social 
chaos into the country in order to make prominent 
their own personalities. 

(1) The author does not admit that time has any 
hand in reform. His opinion is that unless and until 
man wakes himself up to reform, no reform is possible. 
It is quite true that nothing can be done without 
effort ; but that effort may either be self-originated or 
enforced by some outward circumstances, both of 
which are equally etiicacious; the only difference in 
them being that one imparts glory to the originator 
and the other does not. 

(2) About the second point the author has shown 
that whatever is reformed and favourable to liberal 
thought is the ideal of the Brahma Samaj. Whoever 
adopts that ideal becomes a Brahma, and can no longer 
be a Hindu. We think the author hasa very narrow 
view of Hindu Society. We consider the Brahmas 
nothing but Hindus, and their idealis the true ideal 
of the Hindus. Hindu Society is now progressing 
gradually towards reform, and this will extend with 
education an] culture. That reformed state of society, 
call it by whatever name you please, will after all 
remain Hindu. The writer himself has admitted this 
more than once in some way or other. 

(3) About the third point we have the same objection, 
viz., that the writer means by Hindu Society, a Society 
very narrow and bigoted in its principles. It may 
be difficult to adopt a monotheistic and democratic 
religion in the idolatrous and caste-ridden Hindu 
Society, but we do not admit that it is quite im- 
possible. 

(4) The fourth contention none will support, save 
and except bigoted, narrow-minded and uneducated 
persons. Every man in a greater or less degree is 
conservative. And this conservatism prevents him 
from adopting a newname. We think the writer in 
his sectarian fervour has laid much more stress upon 
the name than on the spirit. Otherwise every free- 
thinking man will be at one with him. 


Tn conclusion, we ask thoughtful readers to peruse. 


this ably written booklet, and we hope they will be 
benefited by it. ae 





Shodasi— By Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyay [B. A. 
Barrister-at-Law. | 

‘This is a collection of sixteen short stories com- 

plete in themselves ; hence its name ‘ Shodusi.’ The 
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author is well-known to Bengali read3-s as one of tha 
most successful writers of short stories Sis style has 
an indefinable charm, and his pena Lgntness of touca 
allhis own. His diction is chaste a isimple. Ths 
“plots are attractive and ingenious, acd xeep hold d¢ 
the reader’s attention till he reaches tre .ast sentence 
with a feeling of regret that the stories ars not longe:. 
A vein of refined humour is another rara character 
istic of bis writings. Even when -e indulges ia 
rollicking fun, as in the “Strong Son-iz-lnw,” there 3 
not the slightest coarseness or vulgarity in his humouz. 
The stories can be read again and again with pleasure, 
without any fear of their getting hackreyed. 





Ramasundari—By  Prabhathumar Mukhopadhyay 
[B. A., Barvister-at-Law .. : 


The author has long been famous ae 1 writer of shozt 
stories. This book will establish hic -laim to occupy 
a leading place among Bengali no7zlisis. Init th 
author’s excellence of style and his sc >tle and refined 
humour are as evident as in his short 3:2rts. A novel 
is a longer and more intricate literary ek than a sho-t 
story, and the author has shown hi3ability to wears 
such a web skilfully. His characters ars all lifelike ; 
if you prick them, they bleed. His descriptions « £ 
villages, rivers, mountains, forests, &., are vivid arch 
picturesque. “The book is full of illv3trations of hs 
keen power of observation of Man and Nature, Thee 
is no weak sentimentalism or mock-h2-cic nonsense in 
the book: but there is true love, true +omanliness arc] 
genuine manhood. Of all his characte:s, Mukundal_l 
the Panjabi Bengali, is the mos; amusing, ard 
perhaps the most original and inim*table in speech 
and manner, ‘The novel gives asc1e insight ino 
rural life in Bengal, We know Izw is a jealors 
mistress ; but nevertheless we hope she will allow tLe 
writer to lay more productions like this =t the feet of 
the Muses. 2 





Sati—By Dineschandra Sen, B. A. This charmirg 
little book tells in a glowing and zoetic style tie 
mythological story of the goddess Sav giving up her 
life in consequence of an insult offazed by her fathar 
Daxssa to her husband, the god Siva. The ideal af 
chastity and devotion of India’s womanhood is unscr- 
passed in the world; and Satr is a detied embodiment 
of that ideal. We love to dwell ox that ideal. We 
adore it. But we forget that it has its counter-p:rt 
in the hushand’s chastity and devocion to one wie, 
an ideal embodied in the god Siva cf this story. ‘Tae 
chastity of both husband and wife anc their mut—al 
single-hearted devotion,—that is the complete conju zal 
ideal which goes to make a pure society, and is one of 
theechief factors which make for national strength. 
We ought to recognise this fact, and sirive to make he 
manhood of India as pure as its womanhood is. Tais 
little book is not didatic; it is fc1 of inspiration. 
The persons depicted herein have bezind them a back~ 
ground of natural scenery of superlaman beauty ond 
grandeur. 


aYaVaY ITY ‘ssau NYIONI 


WAM ONTINMOTY 
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ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE ON THE INDIAN OR7SIS 


stone, in Dorsetshire, one of Ingland’s 

keenest’ explorers, and most resolute 

seekers after truth, Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, is spending his last days in good 
health amongst the scenes he Joves and in 
occupations that keep him in constant touch 
with nature ;—a delightful life! But-his mind 
is still occupied with our great social pro- 
blems, and his world-wide sympathy with 
those who suffer and struggle isas ardent as 
ever, 

Confident as to this, I approached him 
with reference to India, and especially with 
reference to the wide-spread and passionate 
longing for self-government. At first he 
hesitated. ‘Many years ago,’ he said, ‘I 
knew a good deal about India, but at pre- 
sent my knowledge is limited, and not abso- 
lutely frésh.’ 

‘But it isan old question that is now up 
>for judgment,’ was my reply. ‘It is simply 
‘one more instance of a nation “rightly strug- 

gling to be free.” 

‘Yes,’ he said,‘and so far as that goes, I 
am with the Indian patriots, and my full 
sympathy is with the people of India in their 
aspirations for self-government.’ : 

* What then as to the attitude of the British 
Government?’ Isaid. ‘That does not seem 
to be very sympathetic: and, as to that, your 
knowledge must be fresh enough.’ 

‘Quite so,’ he replied, ‘and I must say I am 
surprised and rather disgusted at the weak- 
ness and cowardice of John Morley of whom 
Thad such hopes. One naturally expected 
from him something akin to sympathy with 


ih his peaceful and beautiful home at Broad- 


national aspirations, something az Isast mcre 
liberal than his reference to suck aspirations 
as crying for the moon. The true way to 
redeem India is to begin at tle hottom, ta 
restore the village communitizs as_ self- 
governing bodies, under the suzervision of 
thoroughly seasoned and sympzvhatic Hrg- 
lish or Native inspectors; to rastere to the 
people their land and to make .; inalienakle 
with all that is upon it. That will make ar 
end of the money-lender and the lawyer,’ 

‘But that will take time, promb.y a long 
time,’ I said, ‘ especially if “the predomine nt 
partner” has to be persuaded. What coul¢ 
be done in the meantime ?’ 

‘Well, he answered, ‘ considering what we 
owe to India financially, we right remit 


' the land assessment for some yezrs,to allow 


the cultivators to rise abor2 perpetaa 
starving point. That, and fres irrigation 
would probably almost, if not qu te, make ar 
end of the chronic famine, whic. is itself the 
condemnation of our rule.’ 

‘Then you are in favour of = very large 
surrender of our rights and rewercs as con 
querors of India?’ I said. 

‘Of a total surrender as q_ickly as i 
prudent: and I think we ougl: to rejoice: 
just in so far as India wants se.-governmen. 
ands fit for it. Instead of ceprecating L 


.and fighting it, we ought to eicome an] 


help it.’ 

In parting from my good old triend, I cnl7 
wished that the breed of ‘Fine cld Eng.isi 
gentleman’ were more widely represented. 01 
English soil. 

JOHN Face Hopes, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE EUROPEAN CITY 


civic development, the beloved com- 

munal personality dwelling in the 

sacred home. What the religious sect 
has been to the Indian youth of the past,— 
the mother who sends him out to do great 
deeds, the theatre that witnesses his achieve- 
ment, and awards to him applause,--that the 
village, the country-side, or the city, must be 
in the future. Henceforth, itis our home that 
is supremely sacred to us, our home in which 
lise our hope. Henceforth, all born of one 
birth-place are brethren. Henceforth we are 
neither Mussulman nor Hindu ; neither ortho- 
dox nor reformed; henceforth we are all 
Indian, all workers together for the Swadesh, 
sons of a common motherland. 

But the history of the beloved is to all men 
a spring of wonder and delight. The life- 
story is the one sure and perfect expression 
of the individuality. Obaracter is the brief 
epitome of history. That history cannot sleep, 
but remains ever dynamic, isa truth as true 
of all Humanity as of the individual, as appli- 
cable to the city as to the nation at large. 
What we have once been, it is always within 
our power to recover and take our stand upon, 
again. 

“Tt follows that no sooner do we begin to 
concentrate our attention upon the civic 
ideal, than the history of that ideal itself 
becomes unspeakably precious to us. We 
witch its emergence under different forms 
from age to age. In all alike, we witness the 
unmeasured strength that is wielded by man 
in combination. “I believe in the infinite 
power of human fellowship!” becomes the 
ajaculation on the lips of those who work. 
Oo-cperation is now seen as the highest duty. 
It is realised that if empire represents the 
combination of the few for the exploitation 
of the many, nationality, as its antithesis, 
demands the co-operation of all for the equal 
z006. of each. And all great and sincere forms 
of self-organisation, such as follow on the 
apprehension of national and civic ideals, 
have the effect on the individual who accepts 
them, of deepening immeasurably his personal 

ower. 

Any small German bath-town, with its kur- 
Baus, will furnish a modern example of this. 


[Ps then, is the conception behind all 


We find here a city, or even a village, in 
which no single family perhaps would be rich 
enough to live with splendour, possessing, 
nevertheless, a communal palace, the property 
of all. A small fee, or even more modest 
subscription, gives any who will the right of 
entrance. There are a few good servants to 
be seen in the well-ordered rooms, but no 
police. For the building is the home of the 
whole community, owned by itself, for its own 
benefit; not a privilege extended to it, on 
condition of obedience! Libraries, reading- 
rooms, writing-rooms, and great salons for 
the refinements of social intercourse, open one 
into another. The same roof covers concert- 
rooms, lecture-hall, and opera house. And by 
the combined efforts of their competent mem- 
bers, the people of aGerman municipality will 
often, in the course of the year, have the 
opportunity of hearing the finest music, the 
severest science, and the most learned art- 
criticism in the world, at their own kurhaus. 
So can combination raise the power of the 
individual to its third and even fourth dimen- 
sions! But the kurhaus is even more than 
a culture-centre, making the whole of a little 
township into a virtual university. It enables 
every act of hospitality given by those whose 
private resources might be inadequate, to 
shelter itself under the mantle of the civic 
dignity. The young woman, living the life of 
the solitary student, on enforced plain fare 
and high thought, is thus not altogether un- 
able to mix with her equals. The refined and 
frugal home is not without its intellectual 
luxuries. And above all, every class of the 
community has the opportunity of coming into 
living touch with every other. 

Throughout Continental Europe, again, we 
are impressed by the Place (French, pro. 
plahss), as the visible evidence of the civic 
unity. The place is an open space, with flower- 
beds, with statues, and may be with a foun- 
tain, round which, as the centre of the city, 
are corcentrated its large public buildings. 
In Bruges (in Belgium) we have the Hotel 
de Ville (town-hall), the Palais de Justice 
(High Court), and an ancient Chapel of the 
Holy Grail, all grouped together in one price- 
less historic spot. Elsewhere, the market- 
hall will confront cathedral and town buildings 


hag 


‘enjoy has a right to be. 
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In Paris, the Isle of St. Louis, with its old- 
world palaces, stands, as it were, at the knees 
of Notre Dame, parallel with the Louvre and 
the site of the Tuileries. Or,in the Place 
de la Concorde, the statues which symbolise 
the great cities of France, watch, in a silent 
circle, the scenes of the mightiest events of 
her past. And perhaps few things in the 
Europe of to-day are of more pathetic signi- 
ficance than the fact that in some important 
towns, the railway station and the general 
post office form features of the central Place! 
How eloquent is such an arrangement of the 
fact that home has been abandoned, in favour 
of a world of going and coming: a temporary 
foothold for the bird of passage ! 

Oivic ownership is an obvious solution of 
many of the problems presented by the cost- 
liness of modern taste, and the vastness of 
the experience necessary to the modern 
sphere of thought. This is the fact that speaks 
in the museums, picture-galleries, and libra- 
ries which are the glory of so many English- 
speaking cities. The paintings that the people 
have lavished on its walls make the Free 
Library of Boston, Massachusetts, the most 
notable civic building of America, The Town 
Hall of Manchester in Hngland has been glori- 
fied similarly by the local history of the city 
in the magnificent renderings of Ford Madox 
Brown. Within the entrance of the build- 
ing sit the white marble statues of those two 
men of science, whose names are the glory of 
Manchester—while yet we are told that of 
these very two Joule lived so retired a life 
that on the day of the opening of the hall, no 
one remembered to send him an invitation! 
And finally, the great hall contains one of the 
finest organs in England, by means of which 
the people are feasted on music weekly. 
Liverpool, again, boasts in her civic centre, 
the great array of free library, picture-gallery, 
museums, town-hall, and even cathedral, in 
close proximity. 

Such are some of the triumphs of the civic 
spirit in the most noted of the modern 
ganglia of commerce and labour. They are 
a kind of democratic university, made for the 
people by the people, out of their own mind 
and heart, as all that the people use and 
But they are not 
that serene and organic self-expression of all 
the people, and all their sentiments, which 
we find in certain earlier phases of the evolu- 
tion of the city. In medieval Hurope, nascent 
nationalities found themselves cradled in the 
shadow of the Church. And it is not unfit 
that in London and Brussels, the cathedral 


annamna tha Hills arwan ac Dama ia eathasnad 
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about the portals of the Va:.can, while 
streets of shops and warehouses radiate in 
all directions from the given centre. 

We rarely recall to ourselves all that the 
cathedral or the parish-church neant, in the 
building, to the people of Hurese. We are 
reminded of it again, when we are confronted. 
by some great Indian temple, with its syn- 
thesis of occupations and sigt ficance. A 
dozen little industries flourish in its shadow. 
It has its collections of plate, jewels, and 
manuscripts. The wrestler, the panda, and 
the sweetmeat-seller are as vita. y related to 
it as the pujari-Brahman. And the arts that 
went to the making of it, were Anumerable! 
It was even so, in the great ares of their 
construction, with the cathedral enc churches 
of Europe. The mason, the stone-cerver, the 
artist in metal, the wood-carve: the glass- 
stainer, the organ-builder, the weaver and 
embroiderer are but a few of te craftsmen 
who were needed for this task. <n the build- 
ing of a cathedral lay the birth of the true 
city, for all occupations were thare gathered 
together, in due relation and ard=nt co-opera- 
tion. It was natural that when it bad been 
builded, the parish church shoud form the 
civic centre; that town-business should be 
transacted in its porch, and that a sroclama- 
tion should not be regarded as duly published 
till it had been pinned on its dcors and read 
from its pulpit. Ina sense, the very concep- 
tion of the city lay at first in it3 relation 
to that larger life of mind and spirit which 
was symbolised by the church "he town 
gathered round its bishop and Ls sathedral. 
could regard with some indifference, in the 
strength of its numbers, its orgasisation, and 
its fortified walls, the feudal castle of prince 
or baron that kept the outlying country-folk 
in awe, 

We must remember that while Ohristianity 
is composed doubtless of Asiatic ideas, yet 
the advancement of its interests lav, through- 
out the middle ages, in the hand: of that race 
which had inherited the Roman power anc 
habit of imperial organisation. itis the con 
sciousness of this Roman organ sation behinc 
it, which to this day so different ates the reli 
gious thought of Hurope from its Asiatic 
compeers. It is this also which accounts for 
the beauty and splendour of Christian wor- 
ship, the strength and narrowness of some of 
its most cherished convictions, enc the dreac 
and dislike which it inspires in those who ar: 
not of its fold. To outsiders Christianit> 
appears less as a faith than as a church, aa 
imperialism, as it were, of the mind. Now 


fea tha thivtaanth santury af Gwnna man'+ 
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dolitical relations were ill-defined. The dwell- 
ing place might fall under one jurisdiction or 
ape according to the victory of baron or 
Juke. 
2nd to end, with bishoprics and parishes, and 
avery man knew how he stood to the Church. 
Taus the group of merchants and burghers 
could stand upon this relation. It gave them 
anity and an individuality. The church was 
the natural growing-centre of the city. 

Tt may have been that the building of cathe- 
drals in the thirteenth century gave a great 
cInpetus to the growth of the city guilds. It 
-s certainly true that the boroughs or town- 
skips were gradually freeing themselves from 
che grasp of warring feudal potentates. And 
ckese facts, with others, must have contri- 
bused to that great outbrust of civic energy, 
waich, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
suries, created the magnificent Hotels de Ville 
of France and Belgium. Here was the home 
of tae craft-guilds. Here were kept the 
sown archives. Here was dispensed the civic 
hespitality. Here, often, were collected great 
‘vorEs of art. The commune had become 
ecnscious of itself as an entity. In the Ger- 
man Margruce and in the English Durham, 
indeed, we have instances of the identification 
of the town with the church, in a small state; 
for she bishops of these were also princes, 
bishops-palatinate ; and it would be interest-. 
ing to study the effect of this identification 
on the evolution of the city. But for the most 
part, the cathedral, abbey, and college of the 
thirteenth century were succeeded by the 
Hotel de Ville or town-hall of the fourteenth 
end fifteenth, and these by the evolution of 
raticnalities in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth. ‘Till finally, in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, came a blind Samson, 
= thinderbolt of Indra, by name Napoleon 
Boneparte, who playfully pulled down all the 
pillars of the past, trying to unify Hurope 
with his civil code, and thereby led each 
people to the sudden realisation of what it 
had assimilated through centuries of experi- 
ence. The nations of the West became aware 
of themselves, . 

It is ever thus. The day in which we think 
« pecple have become new, is almost always 
the momentin which the scales fall from fheir 
eyas, and they suddenly see to what goal they 


But the continent was netted, from - 


have been approaching, through ages of silent 
growth and struggle. Napoleon did not make 
nationalities in Europe. That was done by 
languages, by history, by poetry, by cohesion 
of communities amongst themselves, and sharp 
definition as between them and others. But 
Napoleon provoked their self-realisation. He 
was the sharp reagent that moved through 
the colourless fluid, and caused the forma- 
tion of dense precipitates. Nationalities were 
potential in Kurope before he came. When 
he had gone, they were inevitable, ‘ 
What cities have learnt in the past, the 
nations of Hurope have yet tolearn. Great 
combinations of men exist for the sake of 
the life of the human mind and spirit, not 
the reverse. One great truth found and 
given, one beautiful dream dreamt and made 
visible, would be enough to justify the whole 
existence of a people. It is in science,—the 
advancement of human knowledge,—-in art— 
the democratising of beautiful vision—and in 
religion,—the largess of the soul’s bread-—that 
we find the goal of cities and of nations. Man 
has a body, in order to develop his mind. He 


-has not a mind, as the West appears at pre- 


sent to assume, in order to compass the good 
of his body. The sanitation aud even the 
adorning of a town would be nothing, unless 
the life of its people could overflow, freely 
and spontaneously, into the building of tem- 
ples of the human spirit. And as with cities, 
so with nations. The luxury which results 
from @ division of spoils is-as much an incident 
of war, as the destruction of a farmstead. 
The peace of death that reigns in a town 
under martial law, or under police-rule, is 
as truly the result and promise of battle as 
the booming of the cannon, or the wringing- 
out of indemnity. And war is no function of 
Humanity. It destroys the nation that wages 
it as assuredly as that which suffers. To-day 
Burope is covered with a series of armed 
camps, miscalled nationalities. To-day, ag- 
gression seems to Western peoples the one 
proper corporate activity. That. this, if it 
were true, would be but childish and base, 
it is for the wiser Hast to teach. But it is 
not true. It is a grotesque parody of truth. 
And this lesson will have to be enforced, not 
by the weakness, but by the strength, of an 
Rastern people. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
JEEKI TBLLS A TALE. 


The Oourt, Mr. Ohampers-Haswell’s place, 
was a very fine house indeed, of a sort. That 
is, it contained twenty-nine bedrooms, each 
of them with a bathroom attached, a large 
number of sitting-rooms, ample garages, 
stables and offices, the whole surrounded by 
several acres of newly-planted gardens, In- 
cidentally it may be mentioned that it was 
built in the most atrocious taste, and looked 
like a suburban villa seen through a magni- 
fying glass, 

It was in this matter of taste that it differed 
from Sir Robert Aylward’s home, Old Hall, a 
few miles away. Not that this was old either, 
for the original house had fallen down or been 
burnt a huadred years before. But Sir Robert, 
being gifted with artistic perception, had 
reared up in place of it a smaller but really 
beautiful dwelling of soft grey stone, long and 
low, and built in the Tudor style with many 
gables. 

This house, charming as it was, could not of 
course compare with Yarleys, the ancient seat 
of the Vernons in the same neighbourhood. 
Yarleys was pure Hlizabethan, although it 
contained an oak-roofed hall which was said to 
date back to the time of King John, a remnant 
of a former house. There were no electric 
light or other modern conveniences at Yarleys, 
yet it was a place that everyone went to see 
because of its exceeding beauty and its histo- 
rical associations. The moat by which it was 
surrounded, the grass court within, for it was 
built on three sides of a square, the mullioned 
windows, the towered gateway of red brick, 
the low pannelled rooms hung with the por- 
traits of departed Vernons, the sloping park 
and the splendid oaks that stood about, singly 
or in groups, were all of them perfect in their 
way. It was one of the most lovely of English 
homes, and, oddly enough, its neglected gar- 
dens and the air of decay that pervaded it, 
added to, rather than decreased, its charm. 


But it is with the Court that we iave to db 
at present, not with Yarleys. Mr. Ohampers- 
Haswell had a week-end party. There wer2 
ten guests, all men, and with the exception cf 
Alan, who, it will be remembered, was ons of 
them, all rich and in business. They incltdec 
two French bankers and three J3ws3, everyor & 
a prop of the original Sahara Syndicate, arc 
deeply interested in the forthecmir g flotatio,. 
To describe them is unnecessary, for they 
have no part in our story, being oulv financie:s 
of a certain class, remarkable fo* the rich:s 
they had acquired, by means thzt for the mos: 
part would not bear examination. The richs3 
were evident enough. Tver sin2e zhe morning 
they bad arrived by ones or t-vos with their 
costly motor cars, attended by smarz chaufecrs 
and valets. Their fur coats, thair jewelled 
studs and rings, something in treir very vaces 
all suggested money, which iadeed was the 
bond that brought and held the n sogether. 

Alan did not come until it vas time to 
dress for dinner, for he knew tlLat Barbira 
would not appear before that mea., and it was 
her society he sought, not tha: of his host or 
fellow guests. Accompaniel by his negro 
servant, Jeeki, for in a house like this iz vas 
necessary to have someone to wuit upor bm, 
he drove over from Yarleys, a distance of -en 
miles, arriving about eight o'clock. 

“Mr. Haswell has gone up to cress, Ma.or, 
and so have the other gentlemen,” said cae 
head butler, Mr. Smith, “but M_ss Chany ers 
told me to give you this note and to sar that 
dinner is at half-past eight.” 

Alan took the note and askec te be shcw to 
his room. Once there, althonzh he hac cnuly 
five-and-twenty minutes, he ordered it eagerly, 
while Jeeki unpacked his bag. 

“Dear Alan,” it ran, “Dcn’t be late for 
dinner or Imay not be able so keep a pace 
next tome. Of course Sir Robdert takes me in. 
They are a worse lot than usual this t.me, 
ogious --odious !~and I can’t stand one or the 
left hand as well as on the right ~Yours, B. 

“P.8.--What have you been doing? Our 
distinguished guests, to say nothing of my 
uncle, seem to be ina great Tass about you I 
overheard them talking when I was preter ding 
to arrange some flowers. One ci them culled 
you a sanctimonious prig and obstinate corkey, 
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aad another answered—I think it was Sir 
Robert—‘ No doubt, but obstinate donkeys can 
kick and have been known to upset other 
reople’s applecarts ere now.’ Is the Sahara 
syndicate the applecart? If so, I'll forgive 
you. . 
*“P.P.S.—Remember that we will walk to 
ciurch together to-morrow, but come down to 
hreaxfast in knickerbockers or something to 
put shem off, and Tl do the same—I mean 
ill cress as if I were going to golf. We can 
turn into Christians later. If we don’t—dress 
like that I mean-—they’ll guess and all want 
tc ccme to chureh, except the Jews, which 
would bring the judgment of heaven on us. 

* P.P.P.S.—Don’t be careless and leave this 
note lying about, for the under-footman who 
waite upon you reads all the letters. He 
staams them overa kettle. Smith the butler 
is the only respectable man in this house.” 

Alan laughed outright as he finished this 
paculiar and outspoken epistle, which some~- 
how revived his spirits that, since the previous 
day, kad been low enough. It refreshed him. 
It was like a breath of frosty air from an open 
window blowing clean and cold into ascented, 
over-heatedroom. He would have liked to keep 
it, but remembering Barbara’s injunctions and 
the under-footman, threw it into the fire and 
watched it burn. Jeeki coughed to intimate 
that iz was time for his master to dress, and 
Alan turned and looked at him in an absent- 
minded fashion, 

He was worth looking at, was Jeeki. Let 
the reader imagine a very tall and powerfully- 
built negro with a skin as black as a well- 
pclished boot, woolly hair as white as snow, a 
little tufted beard also white, a hand like a leg 
of mutton, but with long delicate fingers and 
pink filbert-shaped nails, an immovable coun- 
tenance, but set in it, beneath a massive brow, 
twe extraordinarily humorous and eloquent 
black eyes, which expressed every emotion 

passing through the brain behind them— 
thas is. when their owner chose to allow them 
to aos. Such was Jeeki. 

“Shall I unlace your boots, Major?” he 
sail, in his full, melodious voice, and speak- 
ing the most perfect Huglish, “I expect 
thet the gong will sound in nine and a half 
minutes,” 

“Then let it sound, and be hanged to ie,” 
answered Alan. “No, I forgot—I must hurry. 
Jeeki, put that fire out, and open all the 
wirdows as soon asI godown, This room is 
like a hot-house.” 

“Yes, Major.” 

Tke guests were gathered in the hall drink- 
ing sherry and bitters, a proceeding that to 


Alan’s mind set a stamp upon the house. Hi 
host, Mr. Champers-Hasweli, came forwar 
aud greeted him with much affectionate en 
thusiasm, and Alan noticed that he looke 
very pale, also that his thoughts seemed to b 
wandering, for he introduced a French banke 
to him as a noted Jew, and the noted Jey 
as the French banker, although the dis 
tinction between them was obvious, and th 
gentlemen concerned evidently resented tl 
mistake. Sir Robert Aylward, catching sigh 
of him, came across the hall in his usua 
direct fashion, and shook him by the hand. 

“Glad to see you, Vernon,” he said, fixin; 
his piercing eyes upon Alan as though ly 
were trying toread his thoughts. ‘“ Pleasan 
change this from the City and all that eterna 
business, isn’t it? Ah! you are thinkin; 
that one is not quite clear of business afte 
all,” and he glanced round at the company 
“That's one of your cousin Haswell’s faults 
he can never shake himself free of the. thing 
never get any real recreation.” 

Then a French gentleman on Alan’s left 
having discovered that he was the enginee 
whd had formulated the great floodin; 
scheme, began to address him as “Che 
maitre,” speaking so rapidly in his own lan 
guage that Alan, whose French was none o 
the'best, struggled after him in vain. Whils 
he was trying toanswer a question which hi 
did not understand, the door at the end o 
the hall opened, and through it appearec 
Barbara Champers. 

It was a large hall, and she wasa long way 
off, which caused her to look small, who in 
deed was only of middle height. Yet ever 
at that distance it was impossible to mistaki 
the dignity of her appearance. <A slim woma1 
with brown hair, cheerful brown eyes, a well 
modelled face, a rounded figure and an excel 
lent complexion, such was Barbara. Ter 
thousand young ladies could be found as good 
or even better looking, yet something abow 
her differentiated her from the majority o 
her sex. There was determination in hei 
step, and overflowing health and vigour in he: 
every movement, Her eyes hada trick o 
looking straight into any other eyes the) 
met, not boldly, but with a kind of virgina 
fearlessness and enterprise that people ofter 
found embarrassing. Indeed, she was ex 
tremely virginal and devoid of the usua 
fringe of feminine airs and graces,a nympl 
of the woods and waters, who although shi 
was three and twenty, as yet recked little o 
men save aS companions whom she liked o 
disliked according to her instincts, For the 
rest, she was sweetly dressed in a white robe 
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with silver on it, and wore no ornaments save 
arow of small pearls about her throat and 
gome lilies of the valley at her breast. Bar- 
bara came straight onwards, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, till she reached 
her uncle, to whom she nodded. Then she 
walked to Alan and offering him her hand 
said, 

“ How do youdo? Why did you not come 
over at lunch time? I wanted to play a 
round of golf with you this afternoon.” 

Alan answered something about being busy 
at Yarleys. 

“Yarleys!” she replied. “I thought that 
you lived in the City now, making money out 
of speculations, like everyone else that I 
know.” 

“Why, Miss Champers,” broke in Sir Ro- 
bert reproachfully, “I asked you to play a 
round of golf before tea and you would not.” 

“No,” she answered, “because I was wait- 
ing for my cousin, Weare better matched, 
Sir Robert.” 

There was something in her voice, usually 
so soft and pleasant, as she spoke these 
words, something of steeliness and defiance, 
that caused Alan to feel at once happy and 
uncomfortable. Apparently also it caused 
Aylward to feel angry, for he flashed a glance 
at Alan over her head of which the purport 
could not be mistaken, though his pale face 
remained as immovable as ever. “We are 
enemies, I hate you,” said that glance. 
Probably Barbara saw it; at any rate before 
either of them could speak again, she said, 

“Thavk goodness, there is dinner at last. 
Sir Robert, will you take me in, and, Alan, 
will you sit on the other side of me? My 
uncle will show the rest their places.” 

The meal was long and magnificient; the 
price of each dish of it would have kept a 
poor family for a month, and on the cost of 
the exquisite wines they might have lived for 
a year or two. Also the last were well pat- 
ronised by everyone except Barbara, who 
drank water, and Alan, who since his severe 
fever took nothing but weak whisky and 
soda and a little claret. Hven Aylward, a 
temperate person, absorbed a good deal of 
champagne. As a consequence the conversa- 
tion grew animated, and under cover of it, 
while Sir Robert was arguing with his neigh- 
bour on the left, Barbara asked in a low 
voice, 

“What is the row, Alan? Tell me, I can’t 
wait any longer.” : 

“T have quarrelled with them,” he an- 
swered, staring at his mutton as though he 
were criticising it. “I mean. I have ifeft the 
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firm and have nothing more to co with the 
business.” 

Barbara’s eyes lit up as she whispered back, 

“Glad of it. Best newsI have heard for 
many aday. But, then, may lask why you 
are here ?” 

“T came to see you,” he replied humbly-— 
“ thought, perhaps, you wouldn’t mird.” 

“Now that you are really clear o/ it, I am 
going for them,” she said presently. “I have 
only restrained myself for your seke,” and 
leaning back in her chair she starsd at the 
ceiling, lost. in meditation. 

Then there came one of thcse silences 
which will fall upon dinner-part-es at times, 
however excellent and plentiful tle cham- 
pagne. 

“Sir Robert Aylward,” said Bacbara in 
that clear, carrying voice of hers, “ will you, 
as an expert, instruct a very ignorant per- 
son? I want a little information.” . 

“Miss Champers,” he answered, “am I not 
always at your service?” and all listened to 
hear upon what point their hostess desired to 
be enlightened. 

“Sir Robert,” she went on calmly, “ every- 
one here is, I believe, what is called a 
financier—that is, except myself and Major 
Vernon, who only tries to be and will, lam 
sure, fail, since Nature made him scmething 
else, a soldicr and—what else cid Nature 
make you, Alan?” 

As he vouchsafed no answer to this ques- 
tion, although Sir Robert mutterec an un- 
complimentary one between his lips which 
Barbara heard, or read, she continued: 

“And youare all very rich anc sucessful, 
are you not, and going to be much richer and 
much more successful next week. Now, what 
I want to ask you is-~how is it don?” 

“Accepting the premises for tae sake of 
argument, Miss Champers,” replied Sir Robert, 
who felt that he could not reftse the 
challenge, “the answer is that it is done by 
finance.” 

“T am still in the dark,” she said. “Tinance, 
as I have heard of it, means floatirg com- 
panies, and companies are floatel co earn 
money for those who invest in then. Now 
this afternoon, as I was dull, I got hold of a 
book called the ‘ Directory of Directors,’ and 
looRed up all your names init, except those 
of the gentlemen from Paris, and tke com- 
panies that you direct-—-I found a out those 
in another book. Well, I could not mcke out 
that any of these companies have erer earned 
any money, a dividend, don’t you call it? 
Therefore, how do you all grow so rich, and 
whv do people invest in them ?” 
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Now Sir Robert frowned, Alan coloured, 
awa or three of the company laughed out- 
right, and one of the French gentlemen who 
anderstood Wnglish, and had already drunk as 
much as was good for him, remarked loudly 
20 his neighbour. “Ah! she is charming. She 
Jo touch the spot, like that ointment you give 
me to-day. How do we grow rich, and why 
jo the peoples invest? Mon Dieu! why do 
they invest? Thatis the great mystery. lL 
say that cette belle demoiselle, votre niece, 
est ravissante. Ee a d’esprit, mon emi Has- 
wel.” 

Apparently her uncle did not share these 
sentiments, for he turned red as any turkey- 
cock, and said across the great round table, 

“My dear Barbara, I wish that you would 
leave matters which you do not understand 
alone. We are here to dine, not to talk about 
finance.” . 

“Certainly, Uncle,” she answered sweetly. 
“T stand, or rather sit, reproved. I suppose 
that LT have put my foot into it, as usual, and 
the worst of it is,” she added, turning to Sir 
Robert, “that lam just as ignorant as I was 
beZore.” 

“TF you want to master these matters, 
Miss Champers,” said Aylward, with a rather 
forced laugh, “you must go into training 
an‘l worship at the shrine of’—he meant to 
say Mammon, then thinking that the word 
sounded unpleasant, substituted-—“of the 
Yellow God, as we do.” 

At these words Alan, who had been studying 
his plate, looked up quickly, and her uncle’s 
face turned from red to white. But the 
irrepressible Barbara seized upon them. 

“The Yellow God”, she repeated. “Do you 
mean money, or that fetish thing of Major 
Vernon’s with the terrible woman’s face that 
I saw at the office in the city? Well, to 
change the subject, tell us, Alan, what is that 
vellow god of yours, and where did it come 
- from ?” 

“My uncle Austin, who was my mother’s 
brother and a missionary, brought it from 
West Africa a great many years ago. He was 
the first to visit the tribe who worship it ; 
in fact, I do not think that anyone has ever 
visited them since.. But really, I do not know 
all the story. Jeeki can tell you about ét if 
you want to know, for he is one of that 
people, and escaped with my uncle.” 

Now Jeeki having left the room some of 
the guests wished to send for him, but Mr. 
Ohampers-Haswell cbjected. The end of it 
was that a compromise was effected, Alan 
undertaking to produce his retainer after- 
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wards when they went to play billiards ox 
cards, 
* * * * *x 

Dinner was over at length, and the diners, 
who had dined well, were gathered in the 
billiard room to smoke and amuse themselves 
as they wished. It was a very large room, 
sixty feet long indeed, with a wide space in 
the centre between the two tables, which 
was furnished as a lounge. When the gentle- 
men entered it they found Barbara standing 
by the great fireplace in this central space, 
a little shape of white and silver in its 
emptiness. 

“Forgive me for intruding on you,” she 
said, “and please do not stop smoking, for I 
like the smell. Ihave sat up expressly to 
hear Jeeki’s story of the Yellow God. Alan, 
produce Jeeki, or I shall go to bed at once.” 

Her uncle made a movement as though to 
interfere, but Sir Robert said something to 
him which appeared to cause him to change 
his mind, while the restin one way or another 
signified an enthusiastic assent. All of them 
were anxious to see this Jeeki and hear this 
tale, if he had one to tell. So Jeeki was sent 
for and presently arrived clad in the dress 
clothes which are common to all classes in 
England. There he stood before them, white- 
headed, ebony-faced, gigantic, imperturbable. 
There is no doubt that his appearance pro- 
duced an effect, for it was unusual and, 
indeed, striking. 

“You sent for me, Major?” he said, address- 
ing his master, to whom he gave a military 
salute, for he had been Alan’s servant when 
he was in the Army. ; 

“Yes, Jeeki. Miss Barbara here and these 
gentlemen wish you to tell them all that you 
know about the Yellow God.” 

The negro started and rolled his round eyes 
upwards till the whites of them showed, then 
began in his school-book Hnglish. 

“That is private subject, Major, upon which 
Ishould prefer not to discourse before this 
very public company.” ; 

A chorus of remonstrance arose, and one of 
the Jew gentlemen, approaching Jeeki, slip- 
ped a couple of sovereigns into his great hand, 
which he promptly transferred to his pocket 
without seeming to notice them. 

“ Jeeki,” said Barbara, “don’t disappoint 
us, 
“Very well, Miss. I fall in with your 
wishes. The Yellow God that all these gen- 
tlemen worship is quite another god to that 
of which you desire that I should tell you. 
‘You know all about him. My god is of female 
sex.’ 
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’ At this statement his audience burst into 
laughter, while Jeeki rolled his eyes and 
waited till they had finished. “My god,” he 
went on presently, “I mean, gentlemen, the 
god I used to pray to,for Tam good Christian 
now, has so much gold that she does not care 
¢ for any more,” and he paused. 

“Then what does she care for?” 
someone. 

“Blood,” answered Jeeki. “She is God of 
Death. Her name is Little Bonsa or Small 
Swimming Head; sheis wife of Big Bonsa 
or Great Swimming Head.” 

Again there was laughter, though less 
general. For instance,- neither Sir Robert 
nor Mr. OChampers-Haswell laughed. This 
merriment seemed to excite Jeeki. At any 
rate, it caused him to cease his stilted tall 
and relapse into the strange vernacular that 
is common to all negroes, tinctured with a 
racy slang that was all his own. 

“You want to hear Yellow God palaver ?” 
he said rapidly. “Very well, I tell you, you 
cocksure white men who think you know 
everything, but know nothing at all. My 
people, people of the Asiki, that mean people 
of Spirits, what you call ghosts and say you 
no believe in, but always look for behind 
door, they worship Yellow God, Bonsa Big 
and Bonsa Little, worship both and call them 
one; only Little Bonsa on trip to this coun- 
try just now, and sit and think in City office. 
Yellow God live long way up a great river, 
then turn to the left and walk six days 
through big forest, where dwarf people shoot 
you with poisoned arrow. Then turn to the 
right, walk up stream where many wild beasts. 
Then turn to the left again and go in canoe 
through swamp where you die of fever, and 
across lake. Then walk over grassland and 
mountains. Then in Kloof of the mountains 
where big black trees make a roof and river 
fall like thunder, find Asiki and gold house of 
the Yellow God. All that mountain gold, full 
of gold, and beneath gold house Yellow God 
afloat in water. She what you call Queen, 
priestess, live there also, always there, very 
beautiful woman with face like Yellow God, 
cruel, cruel! She take a husband every year, 
and every year he die because she always hunt 
for right man, but never find him. Ob! no, 
she no kill him, he kill himself at end of year, 
glad to get away from Asika and go to spirits. 
While he live he have very good time, plenty 
to eat, plenty wives, fine house, much gold as 
he likes, only nothing to spend it on, pretty 
necklace, nice paint for face. But Asika, 
little bit by little bit, she eat up his spirit. 
He see too many ghosts. The house where 
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he sleep with dead men who nse have lis 
billet, full of ghosts, and eveiy night the-e 
come more and sit with hin. sit all rourd 


_ him, look at him with great eyes, just Jile 


you look at me, till at last whem asika finish 
eating up his spirit, he go crazy. he now! liLe 
man in hell, he throw away al. ths gold they 
give him, and then, sometimes eter one weex, 
sometimes after one month, scmetimes after 
one year if he be strong, but n=ver more, Le 
run out at night and jump into canal where 
Yellow God. float, and god get him, whie 
Asiki sit on the bank and Jauzh, ’cause sLe 
hungry for new man to eat up Ls spirit too.” 

Jeeki’s big voive died away toa whisper 
and ceased. There was a Slerce in tle 
room, for even in the shine ci the electre 
light, and through the fumes = chumpagn:, 
in more than one imagination there rose a 
vision of that haunted water ir which floatel 
the great Yellow God, and of scme mad being 
casting himself to his death beneath tke 
moon, while his beautiful wisth wife, wid 
was “hungry for more’ spirits.” sut upon is 
edge and laughed. Although cis .anguage 
was now commonplace enough, even :udicrovs 
at times, the negro had undoustedly the art 
of narration. His auditors felt (rat he spoke 
of what he knew, or had seen, tiat che very 
recollection of it frightened hin, and there- 
fore he frightened them. 

Barbara broke the silence wich she felt 
to be awkward. : 

“Why do more ghosts come erery night to 
sit with the queen’s husband, Jeeki?” sh> 
asked. ‘Where do they come from ?” 

“Out of the dead, Miss, deac hasbands, 7 
Asika from beginning of the world; whas 
they call Munganas. Also, alwzys they maks 
sacrifice to Yellow God. From far, far awa7 
them poor niggers send people to be sacrifics 
that.their house or tribe get luck Sometimes 
they send kings, sometimes grea; men, some- 
times doctors, sometimes wome.1 what hav: 
twin babies. Also the Asiki sring peopl: 
what is witches, or have drunk poison stuf, 
which blacks call muavi, and Lot been sick, 
or perhaps son they love best -o take curs: 
off their roof. All these come tz Yeliow Goc. 
Then Asiki doctor, they have Death. palaver. 
On night of full moon they bext drum, anc 
dru go, Wow! Wow! Wow! ani doccors pick 
out those to die that month. Ovxce they pick 
out me, oh! good Lord, they pick out me,” anc 
as he said these words he gasped, and with hi: 
great hand wiped off the sweat that startec 
from his brow. “But Yellow Goi no take me 
that time; no want me, and I escape.” 

“How ?” asked Sir Robert. 
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“With my master, Major’s uncle, Reverend 
Austin, he who come to try to make Asiki 
Christian. He snap his fingers, put on small 
mask of Yellow God which he prig, Little 
Bonsa herself, that same face which sit your 
office now,” and he pointed to Sir Robert, 
“like one toad upona stone. Priests think 
that god make herself into man, want holiday, 
take me out into forest to killme and eat my 
life! So they let us go by, and we go just as 
though devil kick us—fast, fast, and never see 
the Asiki any more. But Little Bonsa I bring 
With me for luck, tell truth Ino dare leave 
her behind, she not stand that; and now she 
sit in your office and think and make magic 
thare. That why you grow so rich, because 
sh3 know you worship her,” 

“That's a nice way for a baptized Christian 
to talk,” broke in Barbara again, adding, 
“ But, Jeeki, what do you mean when you say 
that the god did not take you!” 

“T mean this, Miss; when victim offered to 
Big Yellow God, priest-men bring him to edge 
of canal where the great god float. Then, if 
Yellow God want him, it turn and swim across 
water,” 

“Swim across water! I thought you said 
it was only a mask of gold !” 

*T don’t know, Miss; perhaps man inside 
the mask, perhaps spirit. I say it swim and 
lift itself up and look in victim’s face. Then 
priest take him away and kill him, some- 
times one way, sometimes another. Orif he 
escape and they not kill him, all same for that 
Johnaie, he die in about one year, always die, 
no one ever live long if Yellow God swim to 
him and rise up and smile in his face. No 
matter ifit Big Bonsa or Little Bonsa, for 
they man and wife joined in holy matrimony, 
and either do trick.” 

As these words left Jeeki’s lips, Alan be- 
came aware of some unusual movement on his 
left, and looking round, saw that Mr. Cham- 
pers-Haswell, who stood by him, had dropped 
the cigar which he held to the floor, and, 
white asa sheet, was swaying to and fro. 
Indeed, in another instant he would have 
fellen, had not Alan caught him in his arms 
and supported him till others came to his 
assistance, when between them they carried 
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him toasofa. On their way they passed a 
table where spirits and soda-water were set 
out, and to his astonishment Alan noticed that 
Sir Robert Aylward, looking little, if at all, 
better than his partner, had helped himself to 
half a tumblerful of cognac, which he was 
swallowing in great gulps. Then there was 
confusion, and someone went to telephone for 
the doctor, while the deep voice of Jeeki was 
heard exclaiming, 

“That Yellow God at work—oh yes, Little 
Bonsa on the fob. Ia Ohristian man, but no 
doubt she very powerful fetish, and can do 
anything she like to them that worship her, 
and you see, she sit in the office of these gen- 
tlemen. "Spect she make Reverend Austin 
and me bring her to Hngland because she got 
eye on firm of Messrs. Aylward and Haswell, 
London, H.0. Oh, shouldn’t wonder, at all, 
for Bonsa know everything. ” 


“ Oh, confound you and your fetish! Be off 


- you old donkey, ” almost shouted Alan. 


“Major,” replied the offended Jeeki, as- 
suming his grand manner and language, “ it 
was not I who wished to narrate this his- 
tory of bloodstained superstitions, of poor 
African. Mustn’t blame old Jeeki if they make 
Christian gents sick as Channel steamer.” 

“ Be off,” repeated Alan, stamping his foot. 

So Jeeki went, but outside the door, as it 
chanced, he encountered one of the Jew 
gentlemen, who also appeared to be a little 
“sick.” An idea striking him, he touched 
his white hair with his finger and said, 

“ You like Jeekt’s pretty story, sir? Well, 
Jeeki think that if you make little present to 
him, like your brother in there, it please Yel- 
oe God very much, and bring you plenty 
luck. ” . 

Then acting upon some unaccustomed im- 
pulse, that Jew became exceeding generous. 
In his pocket was a handful of sovereigns, 
which he had prepared to stake at bridge. He 
grasped them all and thrust them into Jeeki’s 
outstretched palm, where they seemed to 
melt. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jeeki. “ Now I sure 
you have plenty luck, just like your grandpa 
Jacob in Book when he do his brudder in eye.” 


(To be continued.) 
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NATION is made or marred as she suc- 
ceeds or fails in discharging her duty 
by her rising generation. Obhildren 
constitute the greatest asset of a 
country. Their labour will create wealth. 
Their morals will determine national charac- 
ter. Their ideals will uplift the people. 
Their progress willshape the destiny of the 
Jand. Their brains and brawn will advance 
a nation in times of peace; fight poverty and 
disease ; successfully grapple with plagues and 


pestilences; throttle internal brigandage and ° 


repression ; repel encroachments; win wars; 
restore past prestige; uphold national glory; 
earn the respect, applause and good-will of 
God and man. The slogan of modern civiliza- 
tion has come to be: “The State in loco 
Parentis.” 

The most sagacious, richest .and noblest 
people is the one that provides every male 
and female child opportunity to express itself 
the best it can in the channel in which its 
Oreator designed it to work. If, through lack 
of educational or other facilities, a child is 
not allowed to evolve itself to the highest 
point it is capable of reaching, the nation to 
that extent suffers loss. 

At the bottom of Japan’s wonderful success 
lies the vigorous and wise pursuance of the 
policy “That education shall be so diffused 
that there may not be a village with an 
ignorant family ora family with an ignorant 
member,” which the Imperial Rescript on 
education outlined at the beginning of Japan’s 
era of Westernization. Japan’s reorganiza- 
tion has been founded, to a large extent, on 
its Hurope and America returned boys and 
girls, Japanese young men, educated in West- 
ern universities and workshops, formed the 
nucleus of Japan’s present-day greatness. 
They, with the assistance of hired Wuropeans 
and Americans, accelerated Japan’s evolution ; 
guided the Japanese activities into national 
channels. 

The entire Orient has awakened to this 
consciousness and is now following in the 
footsteps of the Japanese. Japan has inspired 
the Hast to a better appreciation of herself 
and her opportunities and the Metropolis of 
the Sunrise Kingdom already has become the 
rendezvous of young men and women from all 


parts of the Orient. They have gone there to 
learn the arts and crafts which made Japan 
what she is to-day. From Ohina, Siam, Philip- 
pines and India they are flocking to thet 
country ina mad rush. Nine out 92 every ten 
of these students bound for tke Mikado’s 
realm drift to Tokyo and gain admittance to 
the schools and factories of that city. 

Each steamer that goes to Japan from tle 
other Oriental countries carries tc the Sunrise 
Kingdom its quota of students. The German 
mail liner “Sachsen” brought tas writer -n 
March, 1906, to the land of the Mikado. 
Aboard the same vessel were tnrirty-fire 
Chinese students. They came frcm eight dif- 
ferent provinces of the Celestial Empire. They 
were all sorts and conditions of men, from the 
families of the rich and of the poor. Some of 
them were past middle life; others were still 
in their teens. Seventy per cent. of them 
were sent by the provincial goveznment or by 
enterprising, public-spirited Chimese citizens, 
Their coal-black hair was, some 2losely, some 
clumsily cut or hung in ungainly bumps abot 
their heads. This signified the precipitate 
haste with which most of them had parted 
with their queues. some still had their queues 
and sought to hide them unde> their hazs. 
They were an interesting lot; end were tie 


- subjects of close observation not unmixad. 


with merriment on the part of other passen- 
gers. Hardly any among them had any 
definite idea what they were gomg to accom- 
plish in the strange land to which they were 
bound. Few had any plans for tke future. 
Their heads were filled with dim, 1azy notions, 
A sort of abstract enthusiasm seemed to 
animate them asit did the crusaders of o.d, 
They felt that the present - government was 
weak and short-sighted. They were eager to 
see their mother-country recognized by the 
white races as a world-power. Tiey thought 
that the regeneration of their knnc might be 
accomplished ina short time br just a litcle 
coajurer’s trick. : 

Like the Chinese, all Orienta. students gc 
to Japan with the same objectinview. Wizh- 
in avery short time they commence to Icok 
like the Japanese students in cutward form 
Were it not for their cast of features it woulc 
be hard to tell them from the Japanese 
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scholars. Their evolution from the “ goggle- 


wearing, slow-going Oriental literati of yes-. 


terday” is. striking. Their thirst for know- 
iedge is genuine—positively volcanic in its 
‘ntensity. 

How much the late war had to do with the 
new enthusiasm animating the Orient is 
shown by a comparison of the number of 
Shinese students in Japan before and after 
the War. The first two Ohinese students 
cfficialy sent to Japan went there a little 
“ver eight years ago. Five years later the 
number was 591. Toward the end of 1904 it 


nad increased to 2,406. Early in November, : 


1905, it was officially computed to be 8,620. 
tn June, 1906, there were abot 10,000. ‘To- 
day it totals 20,000. The huge numbers in 
which Ohina has sent its young men to Japan 
ror the pursuit of knowledge during the past 
:ew years is a new phenomenon in the history 
of Asiatic nations. : 

As in the case of the Chinese, the number 
of Indian students in Japan has more than 
trebled since the War. Six Iudians are study- 


ing in the Japanese Universities, seven in the . 


tachnical schools and a number receive prac- 
1.cal training in different arts and industries 
in factories and worksops. The Nepalese 
siudents sent to Japan by the Government of 
Iwepal took along with them a large retinue 
c2 servants and attendants. It is intended 
that these attendants shall obtain admittance 
izto factories of different sorts and thus pro- 
fsably employ their Jeisure hours by learning 
trades. 

Similarly the number of Siamese and Phili- 
fino students has considerably increased since 
te beginning of the Russo-Japanese War. 

The Japanese student sets an invaluable 
example to these young folks from the differ- 
ent countries of Asia. He is of an independent 
turn of mind. The least coercion on the part 
o: his instructors—especially of Occidental 
teachers—-causes him to go on a strike. In 
these strikes, almost invariably the students 
win victory over the teachers—at any rate, 
very seldom do they suffer, particularly if 
justice is on their side. Furthermore, the 
Japanese student undergoes, cheerfully, the 
severest privations in order to secure an edu- 
sation. A large number of the “ rik-shaws”— 
the two-wheeled vehicles drawn by coolies— 
at night are pulled by Japanese studests. 
Ir the early mornings and late in the even- 
ings the students deliver milk in small hand- 
wagons, from door to door, covering miles of 
territory on foot. Some run errands. Others 
wrk in restaurants. This the Japanese stu- 
dent does at home and abroad. In this manner 
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he secures the wherewithal to pay his room- 
rent and board, tuition and admission fees, 
and buy his books and clothes. To secure 
proficiency and correct diction in foreign 
languages, the writer has known Japanese 
students to walk miles with a foreigner, for 
the sake of talking with some one to whom 
the language is native. - 


Association with many such students, in 
itself-constitutes a liberal education. Their 
example must influence for better the students 
from other Oriental nations. 


The psychological effect of residence in a 
country where institutions are comparatively 
free, in itself forms the most valuable element 
in the evolution of Asiatic students. Coming, 
as most of them do, from countries where 
liberty of press and freedom of speech are 
merely myths, residence ina freer land, though 
liable, in its initial stages, to incline them to 
indulge in reckless license, in the long run has 
a salutary effect. Absence from home, from 


-their own province, from their country, broad- 


ens and hardens them. Living in another 
land humanizes them. The prevalence of 
liberal institutions —their very abuse—invests 
them with a sense of responsibility. They go 
through a University of hard, swift kicks— 
and by the time they get their sheep-skins 
they have received enough knocks to sober 
them. Gradually they come to understand 
that liberty exists in proportion to wholesome 
restraint. This is on invaluable training, 
especiallly when supplemented by the know- 
ledge imparted to them in the Japan acade- 
mies. , 

Japan, of all the Oriental countries, alone 
has a woman’s University, “ Nippon Joshi Dai 
Gakko.” In Tokyo there are several univer- 
sities free from official red tape. Japan boasts 
of several technical institutes, the like of 
which no other Asiatic nation possesses. In 
Sappro, the Hokaido, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has established an agricultural college 
which rivals similar institutions in Hurope and 
America. The military and naval academies 
are the peer of those in the Occident, 


The Japanese Government schools, colleges 
and technical and industrial institutes are 
crowded to the limit of their accommodation. 
Worthy young Japanese men and women, 
through lack -of facilities, are denied admit- 
tance every year. The Japanese educational 
anthorities reserve a certain amount of ac- 
commodation for students from other parts 
of Asia. The rush of Oriental young men to 
Japan has greatly exceeded this allowance. 
Those who could not be accommodated in the 
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NONELAL Durr SURES CHANDRA BANERJL 
Tivo Indian studeufs in Japan. 





“The youngman sitting is Mr. Noni Lal Putt who came down to Japan in April, 1906, and | 
sent studying “Sugar Refining” in the All-dapan Sugar Retining Co., Ld., the biggest of Hs kiad in the 
Far East. He intends to go to the United States for further study on the subject. He is aged 22. 

The youngman standing is Mr. Suresh Chandra Banerji who came down to Japan in January, 
1906, and has been sinee then studying “Pharmacy” in the Tokyo Imperial University es 2 specis} 
student. Jn September last he was taken in as a regular student, he being the first Tediaw student 
to receive this distinction. He intends to ran a further course of three years on the some subje 
His age is 21. 
D. S. RAO, 
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- far from irreproachable lives, 


TOKYO AS A STUDENT CENTRE 


Government schools bave joined private aca- 
demies. Many schools have been started 
with the express ohjectof securing this ‘foreign 
bs ” 5 = 

trade. 

Some anomalies have resulted from the 
difference in social conditions of the J apanese 
and other Asiatic nations. In many Oriental 


- countries, for instance, seclusion of women ig 


enforced. In Japan, on the contrary, woman 
is in great evidence both on the streets and 
in the boarding places. Tokyo, like other 
large towns in the Orient, abounds in tempta- 
tions. Most of the young men find themselves 
away from home and parental guardianship 
for the first time in their lives. Not infre- 
quently, therefore, they are preyed upon by 
unprincipled boarding-house-keepers, ‘ 

Hitherto all other Oriental students save 
the Ohinese have been spared all social ob- 
loquy. liditorials and_ caricatures bearing 
upon the life of the Chinese in Japan, with 
more or less frequency find their way into 
Japanese journals. Not only their private life 
has been criticised, but they are denounced 
as revolutionists. 

This, however, hardly is to be wondered at. 

‘hat among twenty thousand young people 
there should be a few whose morals are lax, 
can be easily imagined. Moreover, Japan is 
the refuge of many Oriental radical politicians 
and rabid revolutionaries. Their influence 
upon the impressionable character of the new- 
comers to Japan cannot by any means be said 
to be uniformly healthy. 

There are some among the Oriental students 
in Japan who are revolutionary in spirit, 
menu who take every opportunity to direct an 
attack against their government. 


of such, however, is a negligible quantity. 

Very few of these young men have any 
settled religious beliefs. It is lard for them 
to cling to the old religions. 

Physically the students look robust. A tinge 
of color shows against the yellow or brown 
cheeks of many of them. Their willingness 
to adjust themselves to the new conditions 
of life is remarkable. It is surprising to 
observe the ease with which the Oriental 
student becomes used to Japanese food and 
modes of living. In less than a year the 
average student acquires a wonderful vocabu- 


_ lary and speaks the Japanese language with 


fluency, grace and correct accent. Some of 


Some lead ~ 


The number ‘spirit of brotherliness, partook of caxes 
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the students develop a fonduzse for mus.c 
and acquire considerable ability in playing 
the organ and melodian. 

It cannot be doubted that ties: men will 
wield an enormous influence on 1.ational affairs 
when they returu home. Representatives, ia 
the best sense of the word, they come fror 
all grades of society, rich, poor, .igh and low. 
They are engaged in the study of every variete 
of subjects, enrolled in the military, naval, 
and public schools, in the conmercial, in- 
dustrial and technical institutes and in the 
schools of law, politics and econcmis, 

Nor will their influence be cortined to theit 
respective countries. It is bound to be Asia- 
wide if not world-wide. 

Recently fifty members of tue Oriental 
Association met in Tokyo. Oovrtt Okuma-- 
the Japanese statesman who aivars stands 
for the asserting of Oriental m wulood—pre- 
sided at the function. It was a remarkable 
gathering. Japan, Philippines, Uhiaa, Siam, 
Malay, Straits Settlement, Burman, Nepal 
and India were represented. Clad in their 
native costumes, they formed a picturesque 
gathering. Their speeches were calculated 
to inspire mutual appreciation of the various 
Asiatic nations, The President ¢:opaatically 
asserted: “It was Rome tha; conquered 
Rome; in the sense that no nazor is con- 
quered and subdued by a greater povrrer until 
the internal corruption makes it wu ready 
victim.” He advised the Orientals present 
to “become self-conscious of tic existing 
state of affairs in their countries and <o effect 
such moral and religious improvements as 
to be worthy of the ambitious destiny they 
aspire to.” All the people preset, in the 
and 
and 
and 


candies served in papiermache c.shes, 
drank green Japanese tea, vausweezered 
without cream, out of tiny China c ips 
The Oriental students in Japan are not 
only acquiring knowledge that will render 
them of inestimable value both in = national 


‘and individual sense; but their conta: t with 


one another is educating their finer censibi- 
lities, enlarging their sympathies, b-oadening 
their affections and teaching them th: value 
of “ pulling together.” On their revirn home 
these young men are bound to work tiwards 
bettering the conditions of their own .and in 
particular and Asia in general. 


Saint Niwz2 SINGH, 


A PA cn A 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 


OUR INDUSTRIAL SITUATION AND HOW TO IMPROVE IT 


Read at the Second South Indian Industrial Conference held at Vizagapatam on the 
8th & 9th June, 1907, by Mr. Y. Narayenamurty Pantulu, B. A., of Waltair. 


that public interest in India centres round 
the question of her industrial regeneration. 
The stimulus given by Government to an 
enquiry into our industrial situation, the awa- 
kening of the national sense to our economic 
needs, and the progress of scientific discovery 
and invention of late years, have conspired to 
push Indian Industrial problems much to the 


if is-a most remarkable sign of the times 


fore-front; and if we are still far from in-' 


augurating a vigorous policy conducive to our 
elevation to the status now occupied by the 
great manufacturing countries of the civiliz- 
ed world, or to our restoration to the high 
state from which we are fallen, we have at 
least shaken off the inaction of ages in en- 
deavouring to discover the causes of our 
economic depression in diagnosing the disease 
that has overtaken the arts and crafts of this 
country, and prescribing remedies by which it 
can be stopped and their health restored once 
again. 

The decadence of Indian industries is the 
result of their unequal competition for more 
than a century with British manufactures, 
which, besides having a good start in the race 
in the development of steam power and 
mechanical skill, were favoured under a sys- 
tematic scheme of ‘Hconomic’ Government 
with trade facilities which tended to throttle 
the outturn of indigenous labour in this coun- 
try. In pursuance of a policy under which 
Hngland in the 18th century treated all her 
colonies as ‘Plantations’ to grow and export 
raw produce to the mother country and re- 
ceive it back in the shape of manufactured 
goods, the Hast India Company steadily re- 
pressed our export trade, over-flowed our 
markets with British manufactures, and thus 
set a premium on the decline of our industries. 
“The British manufacturer,” in the words of 
the Historian, “ employed the arm of political 
injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle 
a competitor with whom he could not have 
contended on equal terms.” India was thus 
reduced froma manufacturing into an agri- 
cultural country, from an exporter of the most 


varied and finished products of-her looms into 
an exporter of her very life-blood in. raw 
materials and articles of food, and a ready 
market for foreign luxuries; from a model of 
industrial enterprise, into a dumping ground 
for foreign exploitation. Now about half a 
century after the termination of the Oom- 
pany’s rule, the spirit of its policy and the dire 
results consequent on it continue unabated. 
In the year 1906 we exported 158 crores worth 
of Indian produce of which 119 or more than 
75 per cent was covered by articles of food 
and raw materials alone ; even in the midst of 
the general industrial awakening of the last 
more than quarter of a century which led to 
the establishment of cotton, jute, woollen and 
paper mills, of tanneries, breweries, sugar and 
soap factories in various parts of the country, a 
great disproportion exists between our export 
and import trade in raw materials’ and manu- 
factured goods. A glance at the statistics of 
Indian trade reveals the apalling fact that 
the bulk of our exports is covered by wheat, 
rice, raw cotton, raw jute, oil seeds, hides and 
skins and the bulk of our imports by cotton 
manufactures, metals, hardware, cutlery, oils 
and sugar. -The foreign trade of the Madras 
Presidency, for one, for the year 1906-07 com- 
prises :— 

Exports in lakhs Imports in 


of rupees. lakhs of 
rupees. 
Raw cotton a. $221 5, wads 
Yarn and twist ... ° ae AT 99 
Cotton manufactures ry A) ' 251 
Raw jute ae F 39 bea 
Jute manufactures Saat as 6 
Hides and skins ... re) 4 
Hides tanned wee 208 
Seeds = oe 9 is 
Oils vas we 4 BL 
Grains and pulses chiefly 
rice and paddy... ww. §=218 tes 
Sugar ss wi 7 18 
Mineral ores... as 8 aise 
Metals bce cas 8 72 
Hardware and cutlery see 9 25 


What is more remarkable still a great 
portion of such trade as we carry on is in 
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foreign hands, influenced by foreign capital 
and enterprise, and the profits go to enrich 
foreign countries. We thus manage to rob the 
indigenous to pay the foreign manufacture, 
we starve ourselves to feed foreign nations, 
and lose all elasticity against famine by 


‘S exporting away all surplus food from the 


country ! Says Sir Henry Cotton, 


“ An India supplying England with its raw products 
and in its turn dependent upon Eugland for all its 
more important manufactures, is not a spectacle 
which is likely to reconcile an Indian patriot to the 
loss of the subtle and refined Oriental arts, the secret 
of which has passed away; to the disappearance of 
‘weavers who have perished from starvation or have 


. sunk for ever to the lot of agricultural labourers ; or 


to the sacrifice of that constructive genius and 
mechanical ability which designed the canal system 
of Upper India and the Taj at Agra.” 

And yet the country is, as she has always 
been, rich in natural resources, vast in extent, 
varied in its climate, abounding in industrial 
wealth and most favourably situated for in- 
dustrial independence. Her people are thrifty 
and contented, her labouring classes simple 
and tractable, and her artisans intelligent, 
skilful, and, when properly instructed, capable 
in well-organized factories of holding their 
own against the utmost efforts of machine 
producers, In the midst of these natural advan- 
tages, is it not tie saddest irony of fate that 
we should be a famished race, lingering be- 
tween the barest subsistence and starvation 
and crowding the relief camp by the thousands 
at the slightest disturbance of atmospheric 
conditions ! 

The evil suggests 
sists— 

1. In weaning the surplus agricultural 
classes from the soil and finding them non- 
agricultural occupation in towns, 


the remedy which con- 


2. In keeping India’s agricultural produce 


within the country itself to feed her own 
people. ~ : 

3. In ceasing’to export raw produce, and 
turning it into manufactured articles to the 
benefit of the trader on the one hand and 
thousands of working hands on the other. 


4, In reviving the extinct industries of the 
country, fostering existing ones and introduc- 
ing new ones to supplement and strengthen 
them. 

An enterprise of this magnitude spreading 
all over the length and breadth of the land, 
and affecting the vital interests of the whole 
nation ought to be initiated and strenuously 
supported by the State with the earnest co- 
operation of the people. The State, therefore, 
on the one hand, and then under its guidance 
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and patronage the capitalists, the educated 
classes, and the artisans on the other, ought 
to join hands towards the suceess of this 
undertaking. Let us now proceec to view the 
manner in which cach of the above bodies can 
interest itself inthe movement ard contribute 


‘to its success. The Government Lesiles being 


the natural protector of the matezial interests 
of the people, is the largest importer of 
manufactured goods and the largest purchaser 
in local markets. Onit, therefore, primarily 
devolves the duty of seeing t> the efficient 
development of the industries cf the country. 
First and foremost of .all, the Sorernment 
should adopt a system of prctestive tariffs 
with a view to -help local indtstries. An 
import duty should be levied on al. foreign 
manufactured goods including the Sritish and 
an export duty on raw materia.s und food 
stuffs with a view, first to prevent shem from 
leaving the country and then to protect the 
dying industries and push the sales of the 
produce of indigenous labour. Anstxalia and 
Canada have, by the imposition 0% an import 
duty of 15 to 20 per cent. on all foveign manu- 
factures, not only proved independent of 
foreign imports, but in many instaxces eclipsed 
Buropean industries. Mr. BH. B. Eaveil in his 
evidence before the Industrial QWducation 
Committee put the case for Incia in these 
words :—- 

“Tt is desirable that the raw materiale of the coun- 
try should be converted into finished products in the 
country, and their value enhanced by th2 axvzenditure 
of labour upon them. On the other hance the country 
may be made to supply its own requ-rements and the 
internal trade fostered at the expense of the external. 
Hitherto this has not been largely don>, and mainly 
because inthe absence of protective “arifis it has 
been very difficulé to set up an industr> against the 
competition of the highly organized ard splendidly 
equipped manufactories. of England, america and 
the Continent. The United States of America and 
Japan afford excellent examples of waat can be done 
in this direction under initially adverse circum- 
stanecs. Protection of home industries has been the 
key-note of their policy, and it world be an easy 
matter to follow in their footsteps if such a remedy 
were possible in India.” 


Such a policy would have far-reuching con- 
sequences on industrial expansion in this 
country. It will place Indian inilusirialism 
on a sound basis, and once adopted will pave 
thea way for many other wholesome in- 
dustrial reforms. It is no doubt an ordeal 
which involves great sacrifice on the part of 
the British rulers of India, but i. argues a 
noble spirit of righteousness if they grapple 
with a question of great national importance 
in this way. With her abundart natural 
resources, India is in a position to dispense 
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with foreign imports for the necessaries ,as 
wellas luxuries of life. But being obliged 
to depend solely on agriculture, she produces 
food stuffs enough to feed the world, while 
her industries have so far deteriorated and 
declined as to keep her always in need of 
foreign manufactures, The reverse is the 
case with Hngland. She is the greatest 
manufacturing country in the world, but 
possessing a population of 32 millions, she 
can only “produce food for less than half 
the number depending on foreign trade for 
supplies necesary to keep the other half 
a.ive.” To apply the principle of Free Trade 
to draw two such countries into a commer- 
cial union, would tend not to the benefit of 
the agricultural country, but decidedly and 
exclusively to that of the manufacturing. 


Another service which the state owes to 
wae cause of Indian industries, lies in the 
direction of a thorough investigation with a 
view to ascertain their local extent, their 
methods of production, commercial possibili- 
ties, existing supply and demand, and finan- 
cial conditions, Col. Clibborn’s report on 
industrial education dwells on the supreme 
necessity for an industrial survey before any 
scheme for industrial education can be deve- 
loped. After this has been accomplished and 
the information thus obtained made accessi- 
ble to the manufacturer and the trader, 
attempts should be made to encourage the 
investment of capital in industrial enter- 
prises. The state should in the-words of the 
late Mr. Justice Ranade, 


“By the free use of its credit aud superior orga- 
nization, pioneer industrial undertaking, subsidize 
private co-operative effort, and guarantee minimum 
interest to Railway Companies. It should build up 
rational, not merely state credit on broad founda- 
tions by helping people to acquire confidence in a 
free and largely ramified Banking system so advan- 
tageously worked in Europe under different forms. 
Lastly it should utilize resources and organize them 
in a way to produce in India in State Factories all 
products of, skill which the State Departments re- 
quire in the way of stores.” 


The bureau of commerce and industry 
recently established in Calcutta should ramify 
intoall the provincial capitals for the purpose 
of disseminating improved knowledge , on in- 
dustrial matters and carrying out the poljcy 
of the State in regard to industrial expansion; 
and inspectors of local industries appointed 
to report from time to time on the means 
that can be adopted to improve the tone of 
the industries in order to make them popular, 
cheap in production and profitable in the 
market. This must be supplemented by a 
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well-organized system of technical cducation 
to be given to boys who have received some 
degree of general education, which by the 
way, is indispensible as fitting them to be 
better bandicraftsmen than without it, inas- 
much as their training would teach them to 
use their braing in their work as well as their - 
hands. Industrial schools established for this 
purpose should be supplemented by institutes 
for scientific research to turn out capable 
technologists and great inventors; and these 
should be accompanied by museums estab- 
lished at district head-quarters to exhibit 
every variety of industrial products and manu- 
factures of the district. District museums 
of the sort that exist in all the important 
cities in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent will serve the highly useful purpose 
of educating the public in the resources of the 
district, and stimulating imitation and inven- 
tion among the artisans, while they operate 
as advertising mediums and connecting links 
between the producer and the consumer. 
Their importance cannot be over-estimated 
as industrial education and all that the Go- 
vernment and the people can do to stimulate 
industrial activity can go but half way without 
a tangible market being created for the 
talents of the workmen for whose benefit such 
efforts are directed. 

There is yet another consideration whose 
neglect will tend to the retardation of any 
scheme for industrial education. The cry for 
technical education in this country is of a 
long standing. Vatriotic Indian statesmen 
have urged it on the attention of Government. 
Young graduades at successive University 
Convocations have been exhorted to pursue 
it. Government and local bodies as well as 
private philanthropists have established in- 
stitutions here and there for imparting it. 
But for all that could be done; it continues 
nearly in the same nebulous state as ever 
before. The reasons for this are quite manifest. 
Technica] education has, under the present 
condition of Indian industries, no attraction 
in itself sufficient to supersede University 
education as a means of livelihood. In spite 
of their being overcrowded, Government 
service aud the learned professions to which 
higher education bas been a passport, afford 
a most covetable outlet for the talents of our 
young men. To quote from Sir Henry Cotton 
once more-— 

“The great drawback to technical education as it 
is now being urged in India is that it affords no suffi- 
ciently remunerative opening and no satisfactory 
outlet for an independent career. In the absence of 
capital the only support which will give life to the 
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current movement is the guarantee of Government 
employment. There is of course no such guarantee.” 
A scheme for technical education, therefore, 
ought io strictness to follow, not precede a 
general industrial awakening in the country 
brought about by the State in the manner 
detailed above, though it may often be itself 
an agent for such an awakening. The organi- 
zation of capital on the joint-stock system to 
run industrial concerns on an extensive scale 
by the establishment and support of large 
factories, has been suggested as a certain 
means for meeting the difficulty by creating 
a demand for technical talent. - 
This great desideratum ought to be supplied 
by the capitalist. He is of all parties likely 
to benefit most by a system of industrial 
expansion, Lord Ourzon estimates the hoard- 
ed wealth of India at 825 crores of rupees. 
If this wealth could be utilized for the ex- 
ploitation of India’s latent possibilities, how 
near at hand would her economic millennium 
be! The fabulous profits realized by Huro- 
pean mining syndicates from the development 
of the mineral resources of the country 
for one, and from the working of the Indian 
Railways, ought to serve as an efficient object 
lesson in the utilization of capital. But the 
Indian capitalist is a very timid creature. He 
has not benefited by the pregnant advice of 
the philosopher who says that “ Riches taketh 
unto itself wings and flieth away; but some- 
times it must be set on wings to bring in 
others.” Wofully lacking in commercial edu- 
cation, he either speculates too boldly or 
circumscribes his business horizon too narrow- 
ly. He has often not the courage to repair a 
loss or the prudence to follow up again. The 
world of business around him too often pre- 
sents a story of phenomenal bungling or 
dishonesty. Living in a country where the 
joint-stock system and co-operative credit 
are exotics, and unable himself to command 
the capital for investment in large industrial 
enterprise, he naturally prefers his wealth to 
take the shape of money, jewels, land or 
houses. These have the saving grace of being 
‘safe’ investments, but while they tend to 
his own benefit leaving out of account his 
poorer countrymen whom he is capable of 
saving by his enterprise, the profits they 
bring in are as nothing when compared to 
the enormous returns which industrial ex- 
ploitation will secure. Compare with him his 
Huropean or American prototype who is never 
afraid to risk his money but employs it in 
developing the resources of the Nile, the Rail- 
way system of India, the gold mines of Klon- 
dyke or the diamond reefs of Cape Colony ! Yet 
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most of his faults are not of his own making 
He owes them to the state of the country ir 
which he lives, and under a polizy af active 
sympathy on the part of the State, wrich, — 
contend, is a panacea for all ov: present in- 
dustrial evils, he will soon fit in wih che 
times and widen his sphere of usefulness t) 
himself no less than to his country. 

Another great service which the moneyel 
classes in India are in a positon to- render 
unto her is by using.and encourmging the uss 
of articles produced in this covatry. “ Whet 
is wanted more than anythicg,” savs M-. 
Alfred Ohatterton, “is to educate cur wea! tiry 
classes to a true appreciation of the worth 
of the artistic productions of their felioy- 
countrymen, to the abhorrence of French 
mirrors, musical boxes, glass chandeliers ard 
gilt gimcracks.” The Swadesh muuvemens, s.0 
long as itis not characterised hy a soiris of 
aggressive hostility to foreigr gouds, s a 
highly legitimate, nay patriotic proreecing, 
It has all the effect of a policr of protection 
on Indian manufactures, and w-th tue sincere 
co-operation of those who are in 2 position 30 
buy them largely is in itself capable of efect- 
ing as it has already within tae shert time 
of its inception begun to effect, a revolution 
in the industrial situation of this couat-y. 
Besides the above; there are a variety of 
ways in which the Indian capitalis. can, if 
patriotically inclined, co-ordinate anc st-eng- 
then the efforts of the State in revivng 
Indian industries. He can fcr ins.aace open 
industrial schools where Govetnmen’ schcols 
are wanting; he can finance some of ~he 
poorer but more useful induszriss within he 
range of his influence and erecuvage he 
establishment of Indian stores for local con- 
sumption or foreign export; te car by .he 
use of his capital induce obsezre rural manu- 
facturers to open their buziness ‘n towns 
for thir own benefit, and nally he ian 
contribute largely towards the expenses of 
young men going to foreign count7ics for she 
acquisition of technical know-2dge. 

My next item of hope is the sducated Tncian 
who can use the vast oppcrtunisies at his 
command in opening the eyes of the nation to 
their hidden industrial wealth aud indisa-ing 
the lines along which it can :edeve:oped. He 
cap impress upon the minds oi the peorle the 
example of other countries wiich have banafit- 
ed by an active industrial policy and Durze the 
minds of the rising generaticn of ell prejutice 
against manual labour, He caninterpret the 
economic needs and aspirations of the couatry 
to the Government, and cake the Jeal in 
active industrial development by directing 
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and controlling the organization of capital, by 
adapting the quality and quantity of produc- 
tion to the demand, and otherwise supplying 
the brains to the movement. 

And last, but by no means the least import- 
ant class that is capable of applying its 
shouller to the wheel is that of the artisans. 
In them after all lies the whole future of 
Incian industrialism. They are the workers 
others can only show the way and offer facili- 
ties. The industrial salvation of the country 
liez in the earnestness with which the Indian 
art:san goes into his business and the honesty 
of purpose with which he gives his wares to 
the world. But as things stand.he is sadly 
deficient in commercial morality, several cir- 
cumstances among which are his poverty and 
his desire to set off against the perfection 
of foreign imports by under-selling them, in- 
evitahbly tending to this result. Such of his 
wares as are above blame are still holding the 
markets of the world, maintaining the prestige 
of iis country, and raising great hopes of the 
ultimate success of Indian industries when 
placed under more favourable circumstances. 
He is, besides, lazy, unpunctual and slovenly, 
and, to crown all, is a terrible procrastinator. 
He is not anxious to extend the sphere of his 
custom or the usefulness of his profession. 
One great drawback in himis that he only 
works to order—seldom supplies unless there 
isa demand, seldom stimulates demand by 
his supply. Enterprising middle-men have 
managed to make capital out of his foibles and 
mulct him of the benefit of his skill. The 
Times’ “Indian Affairs” correspondent, in a 
recent article, deplores the lack of labour 
orgajaizations and captains of industry in 
this 3oantry and cites this as a reason for the 
deterioration of our arts and industries and 
our consequent poverty. This is to a great 
extent true. This applies pre-eminently to the 
ease of our cottage industries which in their 
present condition are sadly in need of a divi- 
sion of labour into production, distribution 
and capitalisation. But the existence of 
midd’emen or contractors, though wholesome 
within limits, often introduces, for instance 
in the case of our highly developed and 
already highly popular arts and crafts, a 
greater evil than it seéks to remove. It will 

. tend to raise the prices of manufactureseto 
the detrimeat of their popularity and of the 
well-being of the producer and not unfre- 
quently of the consumer. It will land the 
country in social and industrial difficulties 
alwajs incidental to capitalism, which Carlyle 
contemptuously describes as “ working mam- 
monism.” Kingsley’s ‘Alton Locke” is a 
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most vehement protest against the pernicious 
system of middlemen, their practices, and the 
misery to which they subject the working 
tailors, in these indignant words :-—“If the 
comfort of the few be for ever to be bought 
by the misery of the many, if civilization is 
to benefit any one but the producing class, 
then this world is truly the Devil’s world,” 
&c, Kingsley is admittedly speaking of the 
extreme case where the manufacture passed 
from “sweater” to “sweater” until it reach- 
ed the consumer, considerably bloated in 
price, and the manufacturer, far from partici- 
pating in the profits, was paid and fed most 
miserably, while-the article itself was of 
necessity made of an inferior quality to admit 
of high profits being placed on it and to create 
a demand sufficient to keep pace with over- 
production. In any case the manufacturer 
can, by his industry and commercial rectitude 
combined with a judicious system of adver- 
tisement, dispense with the middlemen largely, 
raise a small capital for outlay in his business 
and appropriate the whole profit of his labour 
to himself. 

And how much can be accomplished by 
advertisement! The secret of the commercial 
success of Wurope and America is advertise- 
ment. With the Western manufacturer it 
has developed into a fine art. There is no 
time, no place which does not lend itself to a 
laudation of his wares; no resource of lang- 
uage, no power of imagination, no excellence 
of the pictorial art which is not pressed into 
his service for the purpose. How much, alas! 
does he outdistance his Indian rival in this 
respect! Few know of his existence, fewer 
still of his wares. We are often so ignorant 
of the industrial activity of our own places 
that when the tyre of a carriage or a screw 
of a cycle goes out of order, we hardly know 
where to send them for repair and whether 
indeed they can be set right outside Madras 
or Calcutta. At the South Indian Industrial 
Hixhibition opened at Vizagapatam 4 days ago, 
I was admiring a highly ornamented silver 
jug and some gold jewelry exhibited by a 
local goldsmith who was standing by and of 
whose existence at Vizagapatam I had had no 
idea till my attention was drawn to him by a 
friend of mine. Who ever indeed could have 
imagined till now that there was a statuary 
at Chicacole, or a finished ivory carver among 
the Uriyas of Ohikati? Yet how many more 
such and superior artists may there not be in 
the country whose labours are confined to 
their little village but are capable of extort- 
ing admiration if brought out by such an 
accident as an Industrial Exhibition ! 
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These then are my suggestions for improv- 
ing Indian industries. I would summarise them 
under sympathy on the part of Government, 
enterprise on the part of the capitalist and 
earnestness on the part of the artisan. These 


requisites are not by any means tidependent’ 


. 
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and self-sufficing. They are int2rcependent, 
andact and react on one anotl zr. ach of 
them stimulates the others and «_ form a tri- 
pod on which the industrial prosnerity of the 
country rests. 





| FOREIGN MERCENARIES IN THE INDIAN ARMY 


Indian Army, whether the Wuropean or 

non-European portion of it, is composed of 

mercenaries, The Muropean, that is white 
soldiers, come out to and serve in India from 
no other consideration than that of their pay. 
The non-Wuropean that is the black sepoys 
are called by all as mercenaries. They are 
not paid to defend their country but to obey 
the orders of their foreign masters. In that 
sense they are truly mercenaries, 


It was with the help of the Indian sepoys 
that the British acquired India. But when 
the sepoys mutinied in 1857, the British tried 
to crush them and to replace them altogether 
by foreign mercenaries. 

After the Indian Mutiny, the authorities 
both in Hngland and in India, in whose hands 
was placed the administration of India, set 
themselves to work out a scheme which would 
keep the people of this country in perpetual 
subjection, It was considered necessary to 
altogether abolish the native Indian Army or 
to make the position of the black sepoys such 
as not to enable them again to try to assert 
their independence. With these objects in 
view the Government of India under the direc- 
tion of the Court of Directors of the Hast India 
Company issued circular letters containing 
certain questions, to the well-known civil and 
military officers then serving in India. These 
circular letters were dated 2ist May and 16th 
June 1858, ‘ 


It was with the blood of the sepoys that the 
fabric of the British Indian Hmpire was ce- 
mented. So oneof the sepoys told Mr. Colvin 
who was Lieutenant-Governor of these pro- 
vinces during the Mutiny, that, 


“This we who have conquered India for you from 


ile isa truism to say that the whole of the 


Ceylon to Peshawar.’ \ 


Regarding this plain truth, Mr. (afterward 
Sir William) Muir, wrote :— 
“This isa notion which must never be possible 


again to grow up, if we are to govez: 
with security and advantage,” 

Sir William Muir possessed the “eputat.or 
of being a very pious Christian. If such ware 
his views, it is easy to conceive the views o* 
others who were not zealous Cli tians like 
him. 

It was coutemplated at thas time to @x- 
clude natives of India altoget-er from she 
army aud toraise corps for service in India 
from the colored tribes from orher trop cal 
countries of the world. The circular letters 
above referred to contained sue following 
significant question :— 

“Will it be expedient to enlist nati-es of other 
tropical countries equally qualifec. for services in 
India with the natives of the cour’ zy3 and i: so, 


should they be formed in separate re;timents or in 
companies, or otherwise ?” 


The answers which this question elic ted 
are very interesting and instractive. TLere 
were many who supported the :dea of having 
regiments in India composed so_ely of natives 
of foreign tropical countries. Colcnel David- 
son, who was Resident at Hyderabad, wrote 
in his letter of 7th June, 1858 :— : 


“So far as the difference of cireus:steces aduits, 
we might do well to imitate the Ronz a policy, which 
jealously excluded the employmert in their ecn- 
quered provinces of troops native to tre place, and 
substituted for them men having no .ocul sympathies 
of country and kindred.” 


He seemed to have no faith .. the loyelty; 
of the Indian sepoys ; for he wrcte:— 


“ The native governments have lo.z since given us 
a practical lesson as to their opinimn of the Icya.ty 
and fidelity of the sepoy soldiery of India. It will be 
found that their most trusted trcess were a.weys 
foreéfgn mercenaries. The Nizam has st this moment 
in his employ 18,000 Arabs and abctt 5,000 Rchiflas 
(Afghans), and many more of the k-ter tribe sre in 
his territory seeking employment. Mota petty Rajah 
in Guzerat but has, or endeavours to save, his Aral: or 
foreign guard, however small it wey be numer:eally, 
for the protection of his person an3 treasury ; alieg-. 
ing they find the foreign mercenarizs faithful, wile 
their immediate subjects cannot be srusted,” 
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General Sir Hugh Rose—afterwards Lord 
Strathnairn and Commander-in-Chief in India, 
answered the question as follows :— 


“T would raise regiments for service in India in all 
the British Colonies or possessions where the climate 
ishot, * * * * Thavedone duty in Malta, and 
ean testify to the efficiency and good feeling of the 
Royal Malta Iencibles, who have frequently volun- 
teered for foreign service, * * I have almost in- 
variably found these Maltese well disposed towards 
the English, and ready to assist them in any diffi- 
culty. Ifthe Maltese were properly paid and pen- 
sioned, I am sure that they would gladly serve in 
India, * * * % 

“The Maltese are Arabs by origin, and their langu- 
age end habits fit them for service inthe Hast, * * 


“Tt may be urged against the enlistment of natives 
af other tropical countries for Indian service that 
‘reat Britain has put down the troubles in India 
solely with British and indian troops, and that she 
sould do so again. But T cannot admit the correctness 
of this reasoning. Great Britain would in all pro- 
‘ability, should troubles hereafter occur in India, 
never again bein such favourable circumstances for 
quelling them as during the last two years. She was 
‘n profound peace with all the world, free from not 
caly srouoles, but political agitation at home * * * 

“Tt has been urged that the employmené of foreign 
stoops woud hurt British prestige, because indicating 
c deficiency of British power. But I think, on the 
eontrary, that the presence in India of British troops, 
subjects cf the British Crown, from every quarter of 
tie globe, would confirm the belief of the natives, that 
the sun never sets in Her Majesty’s dominions, and 
that Her rule is as powerful as it is extensive.” 


Colonel Young, who was Judge Advocate- 
General of India, gave it as his opinion :— 


“T think it will be very desirable to enlist natives 
ci other tropical countries, and I would dispose of 
taem as recommended for natives of India, * * 


Colonel Burn, who was Superintendent of 
érmyv Olovhing, wrote :— 

“Tf natives of other tropical countries can be pro- 
cared they ought certainly to be enlisted for service 
in India. I would form them in separate regiments.” 

“The Malays, Arabs and Kroomen all suggest them- 
selves as the men best snited for soldiers. Afghans 
make excellent soldiers, and are enlisted to a large 
ezsent in the Punjab regiments. Ihave an idea that 
Cainamen, under discipline, would make good soldiers ; 
they are strong athletic men, and would be more 
traetaole than the Malays or Arabs.” 


Major-General J. B. Hearsey, father of the 
lete Captain Hearsey, whom the Pioneer once 
called “ the brown Oaptain,” gave it as his 
onrinion that none but Obristians shoulé be 
entertained in the army. He wrote :— 

“Christians of all tropical countries, or of those 
ecznéries which are subject to great heat of tempera- 
trre, viz., Malta, Sicily, Naples, the Grecian or Ionian 
isiands, Madeira, Brazilians, natives of our West India 
is.ands, Christian Africans such as serve on board 
of our men-of-war or merchant vessels, all kinds 
ar] descriptions of Christians who from infancy have 
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endured great or high temperature, should be sought 
for and enlisted to serve in India as soldiers. These 
men could bear a campaign inthe hot winds and rains 
withont much mortality or sickness. * * * * Jews 
(there are many in the native ranks of the Bengal 
Army) ; or all Christians, no matter what Church whe- 
ther Nestorian or otherwise, so as to be as independ- 
ent as possible of Hindoos or Mahomedans ; we must 
show them practically that we can rule them and keep 
them in subjection with armies of native Christians, 
as well as with British Europeans ; that our reeruit- 
ing districts for such men are inexhaustible, as well 
as for Englishmen. It would be good policy to do so.” 


But the gallant general forgot that he was 
advocating that very thing which it was the 
object of the government to thwart. All 
the Christians having one common religion, 
would have any day combined and been masters 
ofthe situation. Sir William Muir was as 
zealous and pious a Obristian as the gallant 
generalhimself, But he could not depend on 
native Obristians for loyalty. He wrote :— 

“ But as Christianity spreads, so as to include (as ir 
Mysore) whole districts, the dependence of the native 
Christians upon our government will become weaker 
and character of individuals less easily ascertainable 
When these days come I would not recommend any 


extensive enlistment of Christians into the artiller) 
service.” s 


General Hearsey’s views could not have 
been approved of by his compatriots and co- 
religionists, 

Perhaps Brigadier Coke, who commanded 
Moradabad in 1858, sounded the true note 
which should guide the policy of the Indiar 
Government when he wrote :— 


“Our endeavour should be to uphold in full fore 
the (for us fortunate) separation which exists betwee! 
the different religions and races, not to endeavour t 
amalgamate them. ‘ Divide et impera” should be thi 
principle of Indian Government.” 


Lieutenant-Oolonel Macpherson, who was 
Quarter-master General of the Army, was 
also in favor of the introduction of foreigt 
mercenaries in the Indian Army. He wrote :~ 


“The more variety of race the better, and it migh 
be practicable to get men from the Cape, from th 
Mozambique Coast, and from the Western Coast o 
the Red Sea, by establishing recruiting depots fo 
the purpose. * * Africans from the Mozambiqu 
Coast are procured for sugar plantations, both a 
Mauritins and Bourbon. They are an able-bodie: 
race of men, and ought to make good soldiers.” 


Brigadier Hill, commanding Hyderaba 
Contingent, gave as his opinion :— 


“The only races qualified for the military servic 
are the Malays and the South Africans. There is 
difficulty in entertaining Malays even for the Ceylo 
rifles, and none could be expected therefore for th 
Madras army. Sierra Leone would be a wide recruit 
ing field for the army, and an agency especiall 
for that purpose would obtain such certain annua 
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supplies of recruits as would, I conceive, render it 
very advisable to raise a few corps for the Madras 
Presidency of this particular race ; as they are known 
to be excellent soldiers, expert marksmen, and would 
doubtless be true to the Government at all times, as 
they would enjoy the same advantages of pay and 
pensions as the native army are entitled to.” 


But the introduction of foreign mercenaries 
inthe Indian Army was strongly opposed by 
mauy high officers in responsible situations, 
such as Sir John (afterward Lord) Lawrence, 
Mr. (afterward Sir Bartle) Frere, General 
John Jacob and several others. ; 

Sir John Lawrence, Brigadier Geneial Ne- 
ville Ohamberlain and Colonel Herbert B. 
Edwardes wrote :— 


“ Military service is one of the most powerful means 
of conciliation which the: British Indian Government 
has atits disposal; but after we have given all the 
service that is available, itis still one of the popular 
eomplaints that we give so little. “It is a necessity of 
our position in India that we must spend a large pro- 
portion of the revenues of the country on European 
soldiers, but no such necessity exists for bringing in 
Mahommadan, Hindoo, and Buddhist foreigners from 
other tropical countries. Such a policy would he felt 
to be oppressive, and would be departing from the 
benevolent desire we have ever had to rule India 
for the benefit of the Indians. Moreover, with the 
memories of 1857 still fresh, we doubt much whether 
the natives of India are not the most docile of colour- 
ed military races, Again, every foreign coloured 
soldier that you bring into India displaces an Indian 
soldier,—-a soldier, too, by caste and profession, 
who will take to no other livelihood. What would 
the advocates of foreign mercenaries propose to do 
with these displaced military classes? No statesman 
can ignore them. The wise policy is to feed, use, and 
control them.” 


Mr. Frere, at that time Oommissioner in 
Sind, said :-— 

“Some tribes of negroes have, I believe, a sort of 
dog-like fidelity. But they have peculiarities of their 
own very dangerous to their employer, and as far as 
I can judge of races of whom my personal knowledge 
is very limited, Tartars, Chinese, or Malays, with 
whom your only bond of union must be the mercenary 
one of pay, would require an overpowering force of 
Europeans to ensure their fidelity.” 


Again he wrote :-— 


“JT think it would be avery great, if not a fatal 
mistake, to look to other tropical countries out of 
India for reeruits for the non-European‘portion of our 
Indian Army. I donot speak of what may be advis- 
able in a sudden emergency, but as part of our ordi- 
nary system, Ihave heard of and I can imagine no 
single reason for such a step, except that such tropi- 
eal foreigners will be found able to stand the sun 
as well as natives, and will be more trustworthy.” 

“As regards the first point, their capacity for 
standing the extreme heat of an Indian sun, ] would 
admit, forthe sake of argument, that if men of the 
tribes [have heard named, * * could be dropped 
down in the midst of a hot weather campaign, as few 
of them would be likely to die of mere solar heat as 
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if they were natives of the country Butit is 20 
heat alone which kills men in and afjer such a cam 
paign, and I know of no reason for horing that trepi 
cal foreigners would be more exempt than Europeans 
from the diseases which are caused by such heat 
* "* while they would be far more 9 noxious to al 
that great and fatal class of diseases which are cansec 
or aggravated by mental depression.” * * * 

“As to their superior fidelity, I taink it will be 
more than doubtful if they are ever employed in 
numbers sufficient.to make them a real cuunterpoise 
to the natives of India,” 

“They can have to us no single tie, 3ut the meree- 
nary one of pay, in which we may Le at any tine 
outbid. No sepoy in India can possibiz be so purely 
and entirely mercenary as these trop eal foreigners. 
must be,” * * * & 


“The expedient of relying on such Zorsigners Las 
again and again been tried by orienta despots, and 
is indeed a stereotyped part of their policy. A boldly 
guard of exotic mercenaries so pampered and indal- 
ged as to leave them nothing to gain by change, so 
hated by the people as to make theiz incerests one 
with those of their master, and sosnal as to put 
independent action out of the question, has aften shown 
exemplary fidelity toatyrant. But When gach a boly 
outgrows the small dimensions which are essential 
characteristics of such a guard, it has irvaciably bean 
found dangerous and generally fatal to its employer, 
and in no case has it ever afforded an sxample which 
the Government of British India would follow with- 
ane certain danger, and hardly doubtful disgrace.” 

* Ok 


“ very plan of the kind proceeds on the supposi- 
tion, which I believe to be most ez>-onsous, that 
natives of India are not to be trusted; but [ hold 
entirely with General Jacob * * ,that in the 
military races of India, we have the est possible 
material for a native Indian army, and that nothirg 
whatever has failed us but our own vad workma.- 
ship. Every incident of the last two years seems 
to me to point to the same conclusion, and I feel coa- 
vinced that had the same system been applied to any 
other materials, dvawn from any otLer race with 
which Iam acquainted, the progress cf iailure and 
ruin would have been much more rapid.” 


He did not believe that Hnglani held India 
by the sword. He wrote :— 


“The most sceptical must now be canvinced, thet 
admitting the re-conquest of India over and over 
again to be within the power of Englanc, no army 
which it can be worth our while to maintain, could 
hold India, unless we ean revert to ou old normal 
condition, when our subjects generally eequiesced 
passively in our rule, and when we w27e rarely re- 
minded that it was necessary to use our aruy excert 
against independent or semi-independen- states.” * * 


“The material power of Eagland wes, no doukt 
amfle, if properly directed, to have crashed the 
United States inthe war of independence. ‘We retired 
from the contest and gave up our co-cnics, not be- 
cause we felt we were the weaker party, bus becausa 
we felt we could not retain them withor{ an expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure so vast, and the creatioa 
of feeling so bitter, as to render the pric? of retention 
greater than the value of the possessinn to be re- 
tained.” 
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“Tf we would avoid the necessity which obliged 
Sngland to castoff her American colonies, we must 
continue to govern our own Indian province hereafter 
aswe have generally done before, through the res- 
pect and with the consent of the natives, and to trust, 
for the general maintenance of internal peace, to onr 
police. A conviction of our superior military power 
is one necessary element of real respect, but such 
respect derives its greatest strength from a belief 
in our superior wisdom, justice, and moderation, and 
is something very different from the simple convic- 
tion of our superior brate force, on which it is-now 
so much the fashion to recommend reliance.” 


General John Jacob was a born leader of 
men. He was very eccentric in his habits 
and manners, but his eccentricities were the 
eccentricities of genius. He grasped the 
situation so well, and took such a statesman- 
like view of the whole affair that leaving aside 
the question of the employment of mercena- 
ries from foreign tropical countries, he was 
even opposed to the increasing of Hinglish 
soldiers in India, He wrote :— 


“T would also remark, that it seems to me to be 
absolutely certain that we cannot hold India by an 
army chiefly, or in large proportions, composed of 
English soldiers, and that to attempt to do so must be 
attended with speedy and utter ruin. 

“In the first place England could not supply the 
oumber of soldiers supposed, on the most moderate 
estimate, to be required for the purpose of maintain- 
ing such an army in the Fast. 

“And again, it is clear to me, that if we could 
commard even such a host of Europeans as the grand 
azmy with ‘which Napoleon invaded Russia, the 
astempt to coerce India by such forces would only 
end in more complete and hopeless failure. 

“The mere brute force of hundreds of thousands 
of men becomes powerless before that of hundreds of 
millions of such people as the nations of India. The 
whole force ofthe Moghul empire was never able to 
subdue even one of these nations—the Rajpoots. 


“To attempt to govern India by the force of num- 
bers of English soldiers must, it seems to me, alienate 
from us all of the best of the inhabitants of the 
country, who are now assuredly inclined to favor and 
@ support our power; while those inclined to be 
Cissatisfied with our rule, who have hitherto been 
effectually restrained by the knowledge that the 
feelings of the great body of the people were with us, 
would shen be free to display their hostility. 

“Whatever the numbers of European soldiers 
employed, if we found ourselves placed in opposition 


®“ Ths proposal to hold India by the bodily power of English | 


soldiers, by force of muscles instead of by force of brains, which 
seems at present to be universally accepted, appears fo me so 
enormously unwise, that I feel certain that if the attempt be actually 
made, it must result in the total ruin of the Empire. Nothing geems 
more certain than that we can only hold this great empire of India 
by our moral superiority. The inhabitants of India are not bar- 
darinns. Seience, knowledge, social condition, administrative 
visdom, &c. &c., were in India, under Akbar, very far in advance 
of the state of things in England under Elizabeth. No amount of 
mere brite force could coerce two hundred amillions of such people. 
The infinx of large numbers of the lowest class of Englishmen, of 
en thousands of English bodies, with very little English minds in 
chem, wil more than anything else tend to destroy the reputation 
and the reality of our superiority as moral beings; coarse vice and 
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to the whole people of India, composing all the 
classes above referred to, the result could not long 
be doubtful. 

“ We should, I conceive, speedily find ourselves in 
the position of a waggoner who, finding his horses 
unruly and troublesome, and perhaps getting a kick 
from one of the animals, should dispense with the 
services of the “team, and place himself with one or 
two of his friends between.the shafts. It is certain 
that though the men might break their hearts with 
their exertions, they would not move the load one 
inch. But let the driver, instead of finding fault 
with the poor horses, improve his own guiding power 
a little, let him handle his team more skilfully, and he 
would soon find all working together with irresistible 
power, quietly, steadily, and well. 

“Thus I am convinced that this great Empire also 
ean not be controlled by English bone and muscle, by 
numbers of English bodies; but it can be held in 
perfect safety and security by English mind, by 
English moral power; by the influence of a moderate 
number of cultivated English gentlemen, rather than 
by a multitude of rude soldiers. : 

“Tt is certain that the natives of India even of 
Hindoostan proper—habitually under proper treat- 
ment, and commanded as men, in accordance with 
living principles and natural laws, can be made as 
good, true, and faithful soldiers as any Europeans 
whatever.” * 


We commend the above to those who are 
never tired of repeating that Hngland holds 
India by the sword, 

Major General Sir Sydney Ootton, com- 
manding Peshawar Division, also disapproved 
of the introduction of foreigners of colour as 
soldiers in India, He wrote :-— : 

“J think they would become a great burden to the 
state when worn out, and perhaps very troublesome. 
Look at the Arabs in the Deccan in the service of 
the Nizam, and if I mistake not, the corps composed 
of Malays, Caffres, and sepoys in tho British service 
in the Ceylon regiments in former days were not 
found toanswer, * 2 

Of course, it, should be remembered that 
this gallant general, unlike his namesake the 
author of ‘New India,” was no friend of the 
natives of this country whose salt he had 
eaten and out of the revenues of whose coun- 
try, he had fed and clothed himself. For, he 
wrote: 

“The people of the vast Empire of India now under 
British rule, having been conquered by the sword, 





brutal manners, as the Oriental esteoms them, will be then chiefly 
apparent to the Asiatics as the characteristic attributes of English- 
men, who will thus very soon be hated and despised. The idea of 
holding India by an army of English private soldiers appears to 
me to be so intensely absurd, that it is difficult to deal with the 
question with becoming gravity, * & Without the agsist- 
ance of large numbers of native Indian troops, an army of Eu- 
ropeans could not move or subsist in the field; the enemy would 
only have to keep a little out of the way at first, te leave the Eng- 
lishmen to follow their own strange devices, and they would a 
die,—aided by knapsacks, cross-belts, and pipeclay, the sun and the 
climate would do the business most effectually.” 


[Extract from a private letter of General John Jacob to Sir C. 
Trevelyan, dated Jacohabad, March 24, 1858]. 
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mast by that weapon be held in subjection; and the - 


sword must be fiemly grasped for the future, by the 
hand of the Earopean soldier, throughout the length 
-and breadth of the land; the Government of India 
must henceforward be move essentially military ; **" 


His argument for excluding Indians from 
ghe artillery was because they make good 
artillery men. He wrote :— 


“Some officers argue that natives make efficient 
artillery men and excellent drivers, and therefore 
recommend the continuance of the native artillery; 
but I maintain that their great efficiency is the very 
source of danger to be guarded against, and it forms, 
therefore, the most cogent reason for discontinuing 
- the employment of natives with guns.” 


Colonel Mayhew, who was Adjutant Gene- 
ral of the Army, said that :— 


“The only foreign troops in India should be Hu- 
ropeans, * *, Black races will always make com- 
mon cause against white races, and should not be 
trusted ; they would probably be nearly as expensive 
as Europeans, and more difficult to keep up.” 


Brigadier Colin Troup, Commander at Ba- 

reilly, suggested the trial of an experiment 
#with foreign troops. He wrote :— 

“Tdo not think it would be expedient to enlist 
natives of other tropical countries, nor do I know of 
any equally qualified for service in India with the 
natives of the country; should it, however, be deemed 
advisable to try the experiment, there can be no 
doubt but Africans would be the best, but it is a ques- 
tion if they would stand the climate a bit better than 
our Wuropean soldiers, or if they are fit to be trusted 
one bit more than the natives of the country, for they 
are famed for being most treacherous, added to which 
they would be quite as expensive as the European 
soldier, in which case, I think, we are far better with- 
out them. The experiment, howover, might be tested 
by raising one regiment of them on trial, and if after 

,2 fair trial it was found to answer, the number might 
be inereased. They should, I think, be formed in 
separate regiment.” 


QOolonel Green, Adjutant General, Bombay, 
was agiinst enlisting natives of other tropical 
countries. 


“T think such a measure would be fraught with 
evil, if we have to import such natives, as admitting 
that we distrust those upon whom we should and 
must rely. Ifsuch men (Africans and others) can be 
found in India and induced to enlist they should be 
entertained like any other eligible native.” 


Oolonel Melvill, Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, did not think it 


» “expedient to enlist natives of other tropical 
countries for service in India so long asa sufficient 
body of European troops can be maintained.” ~ 


*Sir Charles Elliott, the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was so 
much struck by the deterioration of the physique of the Indian people, 
that he wrote :— 


“The deterioration of the physique of the population is a matter of 
common observation among officials, and is telling on the productive 
capacity of the laborers, and also on the recruiting of the Indian 
army, compelling the government to obtain her soldiers among the 
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The opinions of Lawrence, Hidwarie:, trere 
and Jacob, prevailed and so India was saved 
the humiliation of being garrisoned sy cclored 
mercenaries of other tropical countries. But 
from time to time this proposal is brought 
forward by military officers servizg in India. 
So it is not quite impossible or my rcbable 
that some day we may see regimetis .n India 
coinposed of Negroes, Mulattces, .rabs, 
Hottentoes and of other non-dese ‘ips races. 
Day after day, Indians ave becoming 2mascu- 
lated and of poor physique,* due to golitical 
and economic causes. When the ~bcle popu- 
lation is disarmed, it is idle to expect the 
existence of martial spirit to any greaz extent 
in the population of the country. .Addd to this 
the condition of chronic starvation to whica 
millions of India are condemned crvicg to the 
economic causes introduced in tLis country 
by the Britishrule. The growth =! é kealthy 
body and healthy mind is, therefoie, well-nigh 
impossible. These circumstances ntay force 
government some day to recruit mercenaries 
from other tropical countries. Exen et pre- 
sent, Afridis, Bunerwals, Swa.s, Dogras, 
Gurkhas, Mewatis, are enlisted, vio are pro- 
perly speaking not British Indio subjects. 
This fact shows that the figntizg races :n 
British India are not able to suoply the 
wants of the Indian government. 


The plague which counts several hundreds 
of thousands of victims every year ~vill make 
it almost impossible for Govermmeat to get 
men of sufficient stamina for the ermy. 


.The industrial development cd India also 
will interfere with the recruitmert of tie 
Indian Army. Able-bodied men are sure to 
take to employments in factories rather than 
in the Indian Army, where per aac futcre 
prospects are not by any means vary tempting 

AU the abovementioned cautes may per- 
haps some day lead Government 10 ~econsiceL 
the question of importing mercenar:es fror 
foreign tropical countries for gerv_ce in the 
Indian Army.t- 

Gurkhas of Nepaul and the Baluchs and other >attc-fad peoples t 
the native states.” 


tThe Journal of the United Service Institutic-t of Invia” for Jul , 
1897, contains two papers on the best method of 1zcervating the Indica 
armies from the pen of Captain G. 8. F, Nezier, 2nd Battulion, 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry, and Captain C. P Ranking, 24h 
Panjab@ Infantry. The authors of these pacers have hinted st 
the remote contigency, if not the necessity, of rome Cay employi g 
natives of other tropical countries for militayy s:rvice in Inda. 
Captain Napier in the concluding portion of his ape: writes :—~ 

“ As these two (Panjab and Bengal) armies ocntain ‘he flower 2f 
the Indian races, the present writer has here imitcl his prozos 1s 
to employing Chinese in Sapper, Pioneer, and Reilwcy Corps, * = * 

“Tn the Bombay Army itis proposed to raite two vattaliors aad 
four squadrons from the Lur races of South-West Persia, and oe 
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pattalior of Arabs from the vicinity of Aden, in order fo garrison 
the unpopular stations of Sind. Boe Bt Ae 

“The Sudan and British East Africa have also been indicated as 
sources from which a well-nigh inexhaustible supply of excellent 
raw material might be drawn, should the necessity arise. * * * * 

et An attempt has been madein these pages to show that 
Tadia car. command an almost unlimited supply of excellent fighting 
material rom other portions of the British Empire, ® * ” 

Captain Ranking writes :-— 

“he regiments that fought under Clive and Wellington are now 
mo longer those on whom we depend; * * & * — Th is 
probable that those within our border will deteriorate, unless their 
hareditary instincts are kept up by fairly constant military service ; 


“The races that furnished us with recruits during the days of the 
East India Company have admittedly lost their fighting instincts, 
and we nrust therefore look further afield. + o 

“My endeavour has been to show how our enlistment has year 
b> year become more restricted, and how many of our fighting races 
hive beer. eliminated from our ranks. & 8 
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“ That such elimination must end in these races losing their figh 
ing powers is, I think, too obvious to need any demonstration. Eve: 
year of neglect will make it harder to revive this fighting spirit and : 
a few years, unless steps are taken to foster it, it will be extinct. ° * 


“Doubtless, by our present system of enlistment, we obtain tl 
cream of the fighting races, butas our enlistment becomes more an 
nore constricted year by year, it is not only enay to assume but‘ 
foreses that in a few years the gradually narrowing circle of trib 
and classes to which we confine ourselves will be insufficient for or 
wants, while the fighting qualities of the tribes we formerly enliste 
will have died out. In that cvent we shall undoubtedly have to se 
outside the limits of the Indian Empire foreign races to supplemen 
if not take the place of, our present first line, 9 8 OO oS 


“The day may come when such foreign troops will be necessary 
sons 


“ Our present system of narrowing our circles of enlistment yee 
ah year will do more to hasten the advent of that day than anythin 
else.” . 





BACKERGUNGE, THE ONLY PROCLAIMED DISTRICT IN INDIA 


conferred upon the district of Backer- 

gunge, better known as Barisal, by 

selecting it ag the only area, where the 
notoricus ‘“Seditious Meetings Act,” which 
disfigures the Indian Statute Book, has.been 
made applicable, calls for a thorough and sift- 
ing inquiry into the real condition of this ill- 
feted district. Fo ae 

The trend of the official information supplied 
tc His Excellency the Viceroy, will appear 
irgm the following significant words, which 
fell from his Hxcellency’s lips, whilst winding 
up the debate on the ‘“Seditious Meetings 
Bill” from his place in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council of India :— 

“We cannot afford to forget the events of the early 
-pring—the riots at Lahore and gratuitous insults to 
Suropeans, the Pindi riots, the serious view of the 
Sieutenaat Governor of the Punjab on the state of his 
Evcvince, the consequent arrest of Lajpat Rai and 
«jiz Singh, and the promulgation of the Ordinance and 
contemporaneously with all this, a daily story from 
Lastern Bengal of assault, of looting, of boycotting 


lee unique distinction which has been 


eng general lawlessness encouraged by agitators who- 


with an utter disregard of consequences, no matter 
how terrible, have by public addresses, by seditious 
Isailets and itinerant secret agents, lost no opportu- 
cite of inflaming the worst passions of racial feeling 
and have not hesitated to attempt to tamper with 
toe loyalty of our magnificent Indian army. I hope 
thas your Excellency as Commander-in-Chief will on 
ry behalf as Viceroy and representative of the@ing- 
Emperor, convey to His Majesty’s Indian troops my 
thanks for the contempt with which they have re- 
ceived the disgraceful overtures which I know have 
been unscrupulously scattered throughout India, even 
amongst tie hills of the frontier tribes.” 


Turning to the speech of Sir Harvey Adam- 
son. the member in charge of the Bill and its 


official godfather and apologist, I find thi 
following utterances in justification of thi 
most illeberal and un-English measure :— 


“A similar flood of oratory was about the sam 
time poured forth in Eastern Bengal inculeating 
among other things, the Boycott. It excited the popu 
lation of that province and culminated in the seriou 
riots at Commilla and Magrahat and the neighbour 
hood in Tipperah district, and Nangalbund in Dacea,a 
Jamalpur, Bakshigunj, Kharma, Bhandurabad, Dewar 
gunj, Tarakanda Hat, Defulya Hat and a number c 
other places in the Mymensingh district, at, Solang 
in Pabna and Kishorehat and Ekdala in Rajshah: 
There were also incipient disturbances elsewhere, bu 
these were nipped in the bud by the fortunate presenc 
of the Magistrate or the police, In Madras whic 
until the present year had been free from politica 
disturbances, platform oratory of au inflammator. 
nature was carried on almost daily in the latte 
part of April and the beginning of May. The resul 
was the outbreak of students of Rajmehndri, th 
serious riots at Kokanada in which the club wa 
wrecked and a disturbance at Rajmehndri which neces 
sitated the despatch of troops to that place. I 
Calcutta there had been meetings almost daily sine 
the beginning of August and a stream of seditiou 
oratory was poured forth on the town. The polic 
was urged to forsake their duty. The public wer 
incited to attack the police, especially the Europea: 
police, and students were advised to arm themselve 
with lathies, an advice which they accepted. Th 
result was that disturbances took place on Augus 
7th, 9th, and 26th September and October 2nd to dt 
which became so serious that the authorities wer 
compelled to take extraordinary action under sectio: 
144 of, the Criminal Procedure Code in restraint c 
public meetings.” 


Now the question is whether we can fin 
any justification for the extraordinary ste 
taken by the Government of India in select 
ing Backergunge, as the only district in thi 
vast Indian Peninsula, where this legislativ. 


ra 
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BACKERGUNGE, THE ONLY PROCLAIMED DISTRICT IN INIA 


monstrosity can be allowed full play. What 
has Backergunge done to be the only pro- 
claimed area? What claim has this ill-fated 
district to be chosen as the selected area 
where repressive measures of all kinds should 
have trial and operation? At any rate, from 
Sir Adamson’s speech, we find nothing in 
Barisal for this unique distinction. 

No serious riots, or any riot for the matter 
of that, occurred at Barisal. Barisal is not 
Commilla or Magrahat, nor Jamalpur, Bakshi- 
gunj, Jcharma, Bhandurabad, Dewangunj, 
Tarakanda Hat, Defulya Hat, nor Nangalband, 
nor Solanga, nor Kishorehat or Ekdala. The 
district is far away from Tipperah, Mymen- 
Singh, Dacca, Pabna and Rajshahi. Those are 
not the districts which have been proclaimed. 
Sir Adamson quoted chapter and verse; but 
none of them apply to Backergunge. The only 
passage which may have the remotest and the 
slightest reference to Backergunge, is where 
the Hon’ble member spoke of “incipient dis- 
turbances which were nipped in the bud by 
the fortunate presence of the Magistrate or 
the police.” Were there any incipient distur- 
bances at Barisal? Before I proceed to answer 
the question, it is to be remarked that the 
place where such incipient disturbances can 
be nipped in the bud by the mere presence of 
the Magistrate or the police, cannot be a worse 
place than those where such disturbances 
actually took place, in spite of the presence 
of the Magistrate or the police. 

When reports of outrages by Mahomedan 
hooligans upon Hindu temples, women and 
shops in the neighbouring districts began to 
reach the people of Barisal, when wild rumours 
about the circulation of “ Red pamphlets” and 
of Maulvis going about preaching Jehad against 
the Hindus, began to circulate, the Mindu 
population, which is very much weaker nume- 
rically than the Mahomedans, was naturally 
seized with a panic, move particularly when 
the idea that the officials were winking at this 
rowdyism (rightly or wrongly) got abroad, the 
people became very nervous and apprehensive 
about the peace and safety of their hearths 
and ‘homes. On one occasion, it was found 
upon investigation, that some mischief- makers, 
in order to create an alarm amongst the 
inhabitants in a suburban village, named 
Kashipur, yelled and shouted and that a few 
young men of the town of Barisal ran in the 
direction of the village, to render help to 
their evidently distressed (as they fancied) 
neighbours. Was this anincipientriot ? The 
temple of a Hindu goddess in the same neigh- 
bourhood was desecrated, nobody knew how 
and by whom. When within a few days some- 
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body raised an alarm in the deed of the rigat 
in that very quarter, and some ardent yo itus 
taking it for an attack on Hinds householie-s 
by Moslem rowdies, ran out o the prble 
streets with sticks and lathis. it was on ths 
occasion, that the Magistrate and the police 
came out to see what this w2s ail abou. 
The young men quietly retuected to ther 
homes, when it was found that a false alarn 
had been raised by some li3ybody bens 
upon mischief. Was this an inzipient distur- 
bance? No doubt, the calm end scber anc 
the moderate portion of the pub_ 2, wao knew 
that the best of relations alwars exiszec 
between the Hindus and Malcnedans anc 
that there was not the slightest :ocm for any 
apprehension of any collision bet meen the t-vc 
communities, stayed at home aad ‘lid not at 
all share the alarmists’ view of se sivuaticn, 
If this was an incipient disturbimes, calliig 
fora drastic measure for gagging the people 
and depriving them of the tzoe-honour2d 
privilege of free speech, thers wa: moze 
necessity for adopting it in ersas, whee 
serious disturbance actually took place. The 
poor logic of the official sponsor c! tuis legis- 
lative freak, is transparent even > <z child, 

To turn next to the sonorous pesiods of our 
level-headed Viceroy. ; 

The daily stories of assault ant o  ooting 
could not have emanated from Bz.2kergungs, 
they were manufactured by interested par- 
ties. Of course some Siwadeshi ra..eu crop 
ped up here, as in other parts of ti 2 scuntry, 
some of which were judicially found to bea 
false, and a few true. But were they any 
way peculiar to Backergunge ie 

The whole situation can be pu. ir € nut- 
shell. If Swadeshism means an encourage- 
ment of home-industries and the e :cuewa. 
as far as practicable, of foreign goo-s, Barisal, 
through good report and through =vil report, 
stands foremost in its pure Swad2h: spirit, 
and this is no doubt due to the excclent 
propagandist work done by a num sro. pat- 
riotie youngmen, in the early days of this 
agitation. Our Government is neve: t-red of 
professing its love for honest Swadzshi* but 
is it not for the Swadeshi spirit of She people 
of Barisal that this extraordinary p.ece of 
legislation has been made applicab.2 tc this 
disteict ? What elsé can be laid a: the door 
of the people of Barisal? There have been no 
Hindu-Mabomedan disturbances her= as else- 
where. Ifagitators, by their public edcres- 
ses, lost no opportunity of inflaming the worst 
passions of racial feeling, why were they not 
prosecuted or bound down ? If they « reulated 
seditious leaflets, why were not measures 
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adopted to stop their circulation? We are 
net aware of any seditious leaflets having been 
circulated. In the early days of the Partition 
agitation, one leaflet urging the people to en- 
ccurage home-industries, was circulated and 
the authorities were pleased to describe it as 
“Seditious.” One of the signatories brought 
ascit for damages against the Magistrate. 
Ths court found that the leaflet was not at 
all seditious and awarded damages to the 
pla ntiff against the defendant, for libelling 
kim by calling the leaflet “Seditious.” The 
finding of the court has not been challenged 
even in appeal ‘vide the judgment in Aswini 
Ximar Dutt vs. J. O. Jack, Magistrate and 
Oollectcr). Had His Excellency this parti- 
cwar leaflet in his nind, when he made those 
weighty utterances in the Council Chamber 
a> Simla? We challenge any body to produce 
avy other leaflet issued by any person in 
Backerguiuge, which can be called “Seditious” 
or “indaummatory.” It was His Excellency, 
who, on repeated representations to put down 
the gratuitons assaults on the people by the 
police in the Fullerian regime in Hast Bengal, 
asked the people to seek the protection of 
tae law courts. The findings of the law 
courts do not at all support the theory that 
Backergunge is in a state of mutiny. Barisal 
is no military station. No portion of His 
Majesty’s magnificent Indian Army is quas- 
tered here. Oertainly there could be no 
attempt to tamper with the loyalty of the 
Indian Army on the part of the Barisal 
agitators. If there is any evidence of any 
such attempt, why are not such culprits 
brought to book? ‘The Indian Penal Code 
provides for punishing such offenders, i.e., 
those who attempt to seduce any officer, 
soldier or sailor of His Majesty’s Army or 
Navy from his allegiance or his duty, with 
transportation for life, &c. (Vide Section 131 
of Act XLV of 1860). There can be no more 
serious offence than this and itis desirable in 
the interesis of the public, that such offenders 
should be brought to book, It is useless to 
make assertious without evidence. Ofcourse, 
His Wxcellency depended upon “reports ” of 
““men on the spot,” who in their turn have 
to rely upon informers who think and think 
very rightly, that their occupation would be 
gone, if sensational information of this «ind 
were not supplied. This is why informers and 
Spies have always been treated with such 
contempt in all ages and climes. 

His Excellency spoke of “itinerant secret 
agents.” There is nothing secret and nothing 
clandestine about the Swadeshi agitation. 
Wherever there is any organisation for the 
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dissemination of Swadeshi ideas, there must 
be agents who must necessarily be itinerant 
for the propaganda; Barisal is no exception 
to the rule. The Barisal ‘‘ Swadeshi Bandhab 
Samiti,’ an organisation for Swadeshi work, 
has a few agents who visit the branches of 
the association and exhort people to use 
Swadeshi goods. These agents are known to 
the authorities ; how then can they be styled 
“ Secret”? 

The one sure and unmistakable indication of 
inflam‘ng the worst passions of racial feeling, 
is certainly the racial feuds, riots and skir- 
mishes themselves. We are not aware of 
any outburst of such racial feeling in Backer- 
gunge. Hence on a close analysis of His 
Excellency’s speech, we do not find any justi- 
fication for singling out Backergunge for this 
extraordinary treatment. The truth evident- 
ly fes somewhere else. Backergunge, since 
long before this partition agitation, has been 
Swadeshi in action as well as in spirit. The 
agitation simply kindled the dormant fire. Of 
all places in Bengal, Swadeshism has, from 
all accounts, its stronghold in Backergunge. 
The reagon is vot far to seek. The people, 
though not so much educated as the people 
of other districts, have a fund of common- 
sense and earnestness which bave stood them 
in good stead amidst the roar and thunder 
of Governmental repressive measures. 

It has been said and said with great em- 
phasis and some plausibility, that the ratio of 
Hindu and Mahomedan populations in Backer- 
gunge, being 2 to 1, the partition agitation 
was mainly got up by the Hindus. But par- 
tition or no partition, the Swadeshi could not 
have been so deep-rooted in Backergunge, if it 
were merely a sectional movement, The lower 
class Mahomedans, who constitute the bulk 
of the people, are and have ever been more 
Swadeshi than the Hindus of other districts. 

Has Backergunge then been punished and 
deprived of the privilege of free speech for 
the unpardonable sin of her children being 
staunch Swadeshites ? ; 

This is the frm conviction of all. If there 
is any other reason, let the Government speak 
out. 

Next, to recapitulate all that Backergunge 
has suffered and is still suffering for her Swa- 
deshi proclivities. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller of pious memory lost 
the balance of his mind, when the people of 
different districts in Hastern Bengal, refused 
to vote addresses of welcome to him. He 
threw all deceney and dignity to the winds, 
by openly insulting the leaders, and by openly 
introducing the doctrine of a “favourite 
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wife.” The entire bureaucracy took the cue 
from him, and a rupture between the two 
communities (Hindus and Mahomedans) was 
thus fomented, which had such disastrous 
effects. This short-sighted policy led to 
those riots and affrays in’ other districts, to 
which both His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Sir Adamson referred, 


In Barisal, civil government was in a man- 
ner suspended and replaced by police rule. 
Sir Bamptylde Fuller quartered a contingent 
of military Gurkha Police at Barisal. There 
was the historic Gurkha sortie. Many inno- 
cent passers-by were assaulted and a pleader 
was almost done to death. In villages where 
the Swadeshi spirit was very strong, and 
where school-boys showed the slightest dis- 
respect towards any official, punitive police, 
maintained at the cost of the inhabitants, 
were quartered, 


The “ Bande Mataram” song was prohibited 
and meetings in public places proscribed by 
executive orders. Things went on very mer- 
rily in this fashion; and a fresh coup was 
eflected by the executive when the police 
forcibly dispersed an orderly meeting of the 
representative men of Bengal and murderously 
assaulted a number of young men as they had 
the audacity to proceed-in an orderly fashion 
to the meeting place! There was no justili- 
cation in the name of law, both divine and 
human, for this flagrant act of oppression. 
The matter was dragged into the law courts, 
and the result was a shameful exposure of the 
high-handed proceedings of the executive 
(vide the proceedings in the cases of Emperor 
vs. Surendra Nath Banerjee). Even that 
prancing proconsul, Sir Fuller, was compelled 
to admit that the people of Backergunge dis- 
played great patience aud self-restraint under 
the most trying circumstances (vide his Cir- 
cular Letter withdrawing the Bande Mataram 
Circular). 

The obnoxious circulars were withdrawn, 
the military police removed, and the people 
in villages sighed sighs of relief and began to 
breathe more freely when the punitive police 
were removed to head-quarters. There were 
every where signs of returning good sense and 
peace, 

But this was not to be. In an auspicious 
moment, the most Hberal. minister of the 
liberal ministry, Mr. Jobn Morley, was pleased 
to call the Indian patriots “ enemies” and 
ever since they are being treated as such, by 
the most relentless bureaucracy. And from 
that time, a regular system of espionage has 
been set on foot, a regular army of spies and 
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informers organised and the whoe counrtr’ 
has been given over to police rule. 


The police began to hunt out she Swadesh- 
ites and what are known as Swsdeshi picket- 
ting cases began to crop up tn hundrecs. 
Many judicial farces were enected in the 
trials of so-called Swadeshi cases. Young 
men by scores, began to swell che ranks 9 
“thieves, robbers and murderers” in Ju- 
jails. With. regard to the eve ts in otne- 
parts of India, we need not conc2rn ourselves 
very much, except so far that this kind 9° 
‘police rule bas become almost ‘nfectious al 
over the country. With the dercrtation o. 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh without tr-.al 
with the incarceration of the P adi lawyers 
and other incidents and with tle vromulga- 
tion of the Ordinance, the precursor of tke 
Seditious Meetings Act, a reign ci terror was 
inaugurated, 

When the bureaucracy, who haz all along a 
lurking suspicion that the Libera, Govern- 
ment might undo the Partition, \asreassured 
by the flat denial of Mr. Morley to disturb a 
“settled fact” by undoing the pariition and 
when they gotasort of sanctioa for stifling 
the growing national life by the introduction 
of repressive measures to pm down the 
“ enemies,” they began to rule tle country in 
a manner in which it has never before been 
ruled. 

It was indeed very good and kind of the 
Viceroy to say i— 

“Phe Government of India would be blind indeeé tc 
shut its eyes to the awakening wave wlich 's sweep rg 
over the Eastern world overwhelming slé traditinne 
and bearing on its crest aflood of rew ideas. Ye 
cannot check its flow, we can but endesvoar to direct 
it into such channels as may benefit the senerations 
that are to come. We may repress sedition-- we 
will repress if witha strong hand. D-ct rhe restless- 
ness of new-born and advancing thorcit we cannct 
repress. We must be prepared to mea: it with help 
and guidance. 

These are words of wisdom inieed. If tae 
Government of India is so far-sighted and 
statesmanlike, how canit afford tc tolerate 
the foolish attempts of the subodiaate exe- 
cutive to stifle this new-born anc edvancing 
thought ? Andif there isa waseuf “Seci- 
tious thought” sweeping over = e country, 
how can it be effectively check=d? ‘lo go 
to ford Bacon, that beacon-light of political 
wisdom and sagacity :— 

“The first remedy, or prevention, is co remove, oy 
all means possible, that material cacee «f sedition 
whereof we spoke, which is, waut aud poverty in the 
estate, to which purpose serveth th2 opening and 
well-balancing of trade, the cherishiny of menufac- 
tures, the banishing of idleness; the repressing cf 
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vaste and excess, by sumptnary laws; the improve- 
ert and husbanding of the soil; the regulating of 
prices of things vendible ; the moderating of taxes 
and tributes and the lilke.” 


Is the deprivation of the privilege of free 
speech a means to this end? Let us again 
zarn to this repository of wisdom :— 

“To give moderate liberty for griefs and discontent- 
nent to evaporate ina safe way, for he that turneth 
the humours back and make the wound bleed 


inwards, engender the malign ulcers and pernicious 
=mposthimations (abscesses).” 


Ts not the ‘Seditious Meetings Act’ calcu- 
jated to turn the humours back and to make 
:he wound bleed inwards? And is it not 
za.culated to engender malign ulcers nnd 
abscesses? We have been told by a highly 
sultured and sympathetic Haglishman, who 
-nterviewed the local ma bap, that he gave 
4im, as the reason for this step, ‘the holding 
of secret meetings. What if secret meetings 
are held, when the people are debarred from 
nelding ‘public meetings and from ventilating 
their grievances? But who gave him the 
ith. abar of such secret meetings—the informers 
acd the detectives % ? Were these meetings the 

setings of “moonlighters” and “ Fenians” ? 
This is really trembling at a shadow. The 
rumour about the local Gevernment’s recom- 
mendation for deporting a Barisal leader, may 
or may not be well-founded. But it gets some 
scrt of plausibility from the way in which 
the whole Swadeshi movement in Barisal -has 
been misrepresented. With regard to this 
particular Swadeshi leader, it seems that the 
local authorities are afraid of the very great 
influence which he exercises over the local 
people. Hisisaname to conjure with He 
has won the affection and love of the people, 
by a lifelong devotion to their cause, by bis 
hgh character, by his educational work, and 
recently by his efforts to alleviate the mis- 
evies of a hunger and famine-stricken people, 


To quote the words of an independent 
and sympathetic observer, Miss Margaret 
Noble :— 

“The energising effect of political vigour on all 
civic and corporate action was never better seen than 
in Barisal during the last months of the year 1906, 
The name of the place has become fainous in India 
and in England, for the manly tone adopted by its 
p2ople in protest against the partition of Benga the 
Gurkha occupation, and the methods of Fuller as 
Lieutenant Governor. But few probably have realized 
that had it not been for this agitation, and for the 
determined spirié of co-operation evoked by it, 
taonsarnds of helpless people who have now been 
aided and relieved, must have been swept out of the 
ranks of the living by the ruthless hand of famine 
during the past year.” 


‘agitation of the previous 
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And Miss Noble, well-known in this country 
as Sister Nivedita, thus speaks of the organi- 
sation for famine relief :—- 

* Amongst voluntary organisations, unrecognised by 
State or Government, and taking place spontaneously 
in face of the need with which they were to deal, 
this for rapidity of formation, loyalty to its leaders, 4 
cohesion, efficiency, might well, I think, claim to be © 
unprecedented in any country....Altogether in the 
course of the month that followed, and until the work 
closed in December,—Aswini Kumar Dutt and_ his 
workers were able to distribute Rs. 31,172, 5,766 _ 
maunds of vice and 3,510 pieces of cloth.” 


Further down she says with reference to 
the relief work organised by the people 
themselves :— 

“This I think, we have the right to regard as the 
greatest thing ever done in Bengal. Had the political 
months ended with the 
withdrawal of Fuller or had it been incapable of bear- 
ing frvit beyond the walls of the city, then the people 
of Bavisal might'‘have deserved the taunts which 
those who love them not have levelled against them. 
But the end of all politics is the feeding of the people 
and the soundness, sincerity and appropriateness of 
this particular political movement, has thus been “ 
attested to the full.” 


Sister Nivedita, as an eye-witness of a pa- 
thetic scene in a village, thus writes about 
the confidence of even peasant women in this 
arch-sedition-monger (!) Babu Aswini Kumar. 
Dutt -~ 

“The weeping woman dried her eyes and silently 
strove for self-centrol, for was this not the word of 
Aswini Kumar Dutt, and was he not evenas the father 
of the people ?” 

Is the mighty British Government jealous 
of the influence of this single individual? Why 
did the Government by withdrawing from . 
famine- relief, in Backergunge, afford this 

“enemy ” of the “ British Raj” an opportunity 
to win the bearts of the people by his seduc- 
tive smiles and winsome manners ? 


Asa matter of fact, Babu Aswini Kumar 
is neither a seditionist nor an enemy of the 
British Raj. In spite of his leanings towards 
the New Party, he hasa “sweet reasonable- 
ness”.about him, which endears him even to 
the “ Moderates.” 


We know how a great social, religious and 
political reformer with a loveable heart and 
exterior was deported without a trial on, 
acccunt of a tissue of misrepresentations” 
that was woven round his blameless career 
asa public man. It is not unlikely that a 
series of false or overdrawn reports emanat- 
ing from an over-credulous or mischievously 
inclined local official hierarchy, who depend 
upon informers and spies for all their “ reliable 
informations,” sealed the fate of Backergunge. 


> 
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A deportation being out of the question after 
the shameful exposures in the Panjab trials, 
Backergunge has been put under a ban by the 
Seditious Meetings Act and made a peg on 
which to hang this Icgislative monstrosity. 
The Right Hon’ble John Morley expressed 


a pious wish that “the moderates might rally _ 


to the side of Government.” Is this the most 
approved method of carrying out that pious 
wish? All the people of Backergunge can- 
not be revolutionaries. 66 per cent. of the 
inhabitants are Mahomedans, who must ne- 
cessarily be “loyal.” Of the remaining 34 per 
cent. every one does not belong to the school 
of politics to which Aswini Babu pays homage 
(assuming that he is one of the “ irreconcil- 
ables” and Mr. Morley’s “enemies”). Has 
this measure been made applicable to Backer- 
gunge on the same ethical principle on which 
the cost of punitive police is levied on all 
and sundry, irrespective of their innocence 
or guilt ? ‘ 
Barisal is under a cloud. Repressive mea~- 


- Sures of all kinds have been adopted to teach 


the inhabitants a lesson—a lesson in what ? 
Patience? Military and ordinary extra police 
have been drafted here. Punitive police have 
been quartered in several places. Hindu 
officers have been replaced by Mahomedan 
officers. Harmless passers-by have been 
assaulted by the police. The ery of “ Bande- 
Mataram’’ has been proscribed, Orderly 
meetings and processions have been stopped, 
Swadeshi workers and speakers have been 
‘shadowed.’ Young men and students have 
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been treated like ordinary felons The whol: 
district has been overrun by spies and in- 
formers. Leaders have been op2nl insulted 
One additional Magistrate has dean postec 
and lastly the Seditious Meet.age Act has 
been enforced. 

But how have the people of Ba*isul sinned ¢ 
They have been Swadeshites and 1ave beer 
suffering patiently and quietly frxm -he effects 
of all the legislative and execut.~e measures 
that have been forged by our sympathetic 
Government. This is indeed a s.gkt for the 
gods, : 

Our Government is anxious to allay the 
unrest. But are not such measures sufficient 
to embitter the feclings of any peorle? Are 
they calculated to make them “Java ,” “law- 
abiding ” and “ contented” ? 

What with a succession of bad ssa30ns and 
what on account of the “settl2mont oper- 
ations,” the-people of Backergunzge, who are 
mostly agriculturists, have been reduced to 
most terrible straits. Their cur of misery 
is now full; as what little of Lfes enjoy- 
ment remained to them, is being d:stroyed by 
this policy of distrust and repressinno. 

Is there no statesman in India who can see 
things in their true colours? There i3 no pos- 
sible chance of any rebellion, any mutiny, or 
any disturbance. There may be ucrest. Re- 
move the causes of unrest and take the people 
into confidence. Let an honest effcrt be made 
to make the lot of the poor toiling m_lions of 
India a little brighter and happier. 


‘NIBARAN OHANDRA Das Gupta, 


THE FREE INFLUX OF ENGLISHMEN INTO INDIA 


was imposed upon her by HEnglisb- 

men about a century ago for extend- 
ing their trade. Another means the natives 
of Hngland devised for improving their trade 
in India was the free influx of their co- 
religionists and compatriots into that coun- 
try. Huropeans were not freely allowed to 
sojourn or settle in the territories in India 
then under the jurisdiction of the Hast India 
Company. The Britishers wished to remove 
these restrictions so as to enable their kith 
and kin to go in large numbers to India. They 
believed that this would expand their com- 
merce and increase the sale of English goods, 


Ei have seen how under the pretext of 
civilising India a one-sided free trade 


They knew full well that the step which they 
proposed was not the one calculaced to pro- 
mote the happiness of the natives af India. 
Indeed, on this point almost all the w tnesses 
examined before the Select Conimi-tees of 
both the houses were unanimous. We repro- 
duce below the evidence of some af those 
who were competent to speak wit.2 atthority 
on the subject. : 


Mr. Warren Hastings, examined Lefore the 
Lords’ Committee, said :— 

“Tt is impossible that the English charzst+-r should 
coalesce with the natives in the same sta7z2 oi society. 
In the higlier elass of the British subjec"s this effect 
may not bd deduced; butif Europeans a~s wdmitted 
generally tp go into the country to mix with the 
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‘maabitants and to form establishments amongst 
“hem, the consequences must certainly and inevitably 
oreve the ruin of the country; they will insult, 
piznder, and oppress the natives because they can 
dc it with impunity ; no laws that can be enacted 
tram hence can at such a distance, and under the 
2cver of so many circumstances as will occur in 
tkat country, prevent them from committing acts 
of licentiousness of every kind with impunity ; the 
arrogance and boldness of their spirit will encourage 
tham too far todo everything that their own inter- 
ests may prompt them to. In India at a distance from 
the capical settlements, the name of an Englishman 
is his protection, and a-sanction for many offences 
which he would not dare to commit at home. * * ** 
There a tacit idea prevails universally in the minds 
of all British subjects not only in India, but I believe 
vith a feebler or deeper impression even at home, 
tre idea of common. participation which every British 
subject possesses in the sovereignty of the Com- 
pany :—‘ Since we became masters of the country,’ 
‘ owr nazive subjects,’ and other phrases of a similar 
import constantly occur in our books, in our writ- 
igs, as well as in the language of familiar conver- 
gation. These ideds in the lower orders of British 
sabjects rise to the height of despotism, and are 
Hable to all the excesses of despotism, whenever the 
prerogatives annexed to it can be asserted with im- 
unity ; with such a disparity, the aggrieved Indian 
“oses his confidence ; he is timid by nature, and not 
easily provoked to resistance where danger may be 
zpprehended ; but though this isa part of their indi- 
vidual character, cases may be supposed in which the 
grovoeation of.a general grievance may excite the 
whole people, or detached members of them, to all 
the ferocities of insurrection; this, however, is not 
very liable to happen, and I hope never will. Very 
great and almost insuperable will be the difficulties 
tf obtaining redress should the native Indian be 
under a necessity of appealing for it to the courts 
of justice established in the country ; these will 
clways be at a great distance from the complainant, 
‘beeause he cannot afford the loss of a day's labour, 
~which procures him his daily subsistence, in appeal- 
ing to them. The same difficulties ‘will oceur in col- 
-ecting witnesses, and procuring their attendance ; 
and these combined will be more likely to prevent his 
somplaining at all, than a too quick sense of injury 
zo give occasion for his complaining without sufficient 
reason, * * * * 

“Tf afree trade were authorised by law between 
this country and British India, and Englishmen were 
allowed to fix their residence in any part of our 
Indiar possessions according to their pleasure, and 
without restraint, is it your opinion that any ill con- 
sequences from such permission would ensue to the 
tranquility and happiness of the natives of India un- 
der the Government of the Company ?—I answer con- 
fidently, that it would prove ruinous to the country, 
and very injurious to the peace of the inhabitants, 


“Are you of opinion that ill consequences would 
follow from such permission to the stability of the 
British Empire in India?—Iam indeed. * '* * * 

“If there were any considerable increase in the 
intercourse of Englishmen with the natives of India, 
are youof opinion thatit would have am ill effect 
upon the opinions of the natives of India} relative to 
the character of Englishmen ?—-Most yndoubtedly 
they would naturally draw their opinion of the 
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character of the country from the conduct of those 
with whom they were immediately conversant, and 
every act of injustice, for which they could receive 
no redress, would dwell upon their minds, with a 
strong prejudiceagainst the Government itself, sup- 
posing it to permit them. 

“ Ave you of opinion that such an idea so generated 
in the minds of the natives might eventually be 
prejudicial to the stability of the British Government 
in India?—A strong armed force may be sufficient 
to suppress and keep down any spirit of revolt aris. 
ing in the minds of the people. We must always keep 
up a strong standing force in that country; but sc 
much depends for the peace of the country and the 
stability of the Government upon the attachment ol 
the people, that it would be very unsafe and impolitic 
to trast to that security only. * * In short, Td 
not believe that any nation upon earth is safe frou 
the worst effects which may follow from a genera 
discontent of its people.” 


In his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, Mr. Warre1 
Hastings said :— 


“Twety years ago when the present Charter was 
under consideration, I addressed a letter to the 
Chairman, or Chairmen for the time being of the Cour 
of Directors upon this very subject; in which, so fa: 
as I can trust to my recollection, I strongly urgec 
the necessity of providing against the irruption o 
British adventurers into India, and beyond the bound: 
of our settlements ; arguing from it, that they woul 
molest and oppress the people, and plunder thi 
country; and [ believe I expressed a wish that some 
provision should be made against it in the Charte 
then depending. I have either lost or mislaid th« 
letter, so that l have no access to any copy of it 
therefore I can only speak to its identity, and to the 
general import of it. I mention this to show that i 
is not a novel doctrine which I humbly deliver ti 
this honourable House. My letter, I know, was seen 
and I have a pleasure in thinking that it was ap 
proved, by the gentleman that then presided ove: 
the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India; : 
man, who certainly, if it could be said of any man 
required no light from the judgment of another t 
aid his own; and, therefore, it would be the height o 
arrogance in me to suppose that I had any share o 
merit in the event which followed. I have mentionec 
the fact only to show, how early my opinion wa: 
formed, and with what anxiety and earnestness 
acted upon it. A clause was inserted by Mr. Dundas 
inthe Act of Parliament, and in the Charter con 
stituted from it, by which it was enacted, ‘that n: 
British subject not being a servant of the Bast Indi: 
Company should be allowed to reside in India, excep 
at the principal settlements; unless by a specia 
license from the Company or the Governors of !ndia., 
This license 1 thought defeated the essential purpos 
of the prohibitory clause; but I waited till anothe 
occasion induced me again to address the Court o 
Direetors through the similar official channel of th 
Chairman and deputy Chairman of that body 
which I did, in a letter dated the 12th of Mare: 
1802, strongly remonstrating against this exceptio: 
to the general clause, as liable to be productiv 
of greater mischiefs from the few favoured Euror 
eans who were allowed the benefit of it than i 
all men indiscriminatively were allowed to posses 
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Again, on the 28th of April 
last, Ja third time took up the same subject, and 
addressed a letter upon it to the present Chair- 

. manof the Court of Directors, re-iterating my for- 
mer objections, and the arguments connected with 
them, and proposing as a means of preventing the 
deprecated abuses, certain restrictions to which I 

, have alluded in my answer to one of the first ques- 
tions proposed to me. This letter contains all that 
Thad written upon the same subject in my preceding 
letter of Mareh 1802, in a quotation from it. This 
will, and the first letter whieh I have mentioned, 
would (if I could produce it), strongly prove that 
such always was my opinion. This bonourvble House 
will have ample means of knowing, from more recent 
testimony than mine, whether the mischiefs which 
Lapprehended have actually come to pass, and the 
records of the Court of Directors will afford a more 

' authentic evidenee still of their existence, if they 
have existed. I have the permission of the Court 
of Directors, in whose possession the last letter is, 
and I humbly refer this honorable House to it: and 
if this shall appear to be clearly the ease, the in- 
ferences that ] drew, so long ago as twenty years 
past, of the connexion between the allowance of 
British adventurers in India, not in the service of 
the Company, with its influence on the peace of it, 

_ and the re-iteration of the same opinion through so 


the same privilege. 


L. long a series of time, are no longer argumentative: 
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they are predictive ; and in that sense are an ivre- 
fragable proof, that such consequences must inevi- 
tably follow such premises,” 


Mr. William Cowper told the Lords’ Commit- 
tee that :— 


“Uninformed as the European must be of every 
thing that it was important to him to know of the 
habits, the customs, the prejudices, the peculiarities, 
the laws, and the religion, both of the Mahomedan and 
Hindoo inhabitants, he would ignorantly in a thous- 
and ways be exposed to violate some and give offence 
in others; it cannot be supposed that some violen- 
ces would not be committed by the European: this 


4y would tend to exasperate both the Hindoo and 


co 


Mussalman population, and supposing .that those 
adventurers were multiplied to the extent that the 
question L imagine intends, would lead io universal 
disorder, anarchy and confusion in the interior, 
infallibly as 1 should think.” 


Sir John Malcolm, as a witness before the 
Lords’ Committee was examined as follows :— 


“Ts it your opinion that much less danger is likely 
to arise to the peace and happiness of the inhabitants 
of British India from intercourse with Englishmen, 
who, from their long residence in that country, are 
acquainted with their manners and prejudices, than 
with persons coming from this country unacquainted 
with any of their manners and prejudices, and there- 

»fore from ignorance likely to offend them ?—No 
doubt. * * * * 


“Tn case then any act of violence should he com- 
mitted by any free trader or his agent, at the dis- 
tance of several hundred miles from Caleutta, do you 
conceive it possible that the natives can have ade- 
quate justice against such trader or his agent ?—It 
would be attended with very great delay and incon- 
evnience, no doubt.” 
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Lord Teigumouth in his evidence before the 
Lords’ Committtee, said :— 


* An unrestrained admission of Europeam into the 
country, * * would certainly .u cy cpinion 
be attented with very great inconven cence and eiu- 
barassment to the Government of the ecuntry, and 
might probably be attended with mischizvous and 
dangerous consequences, * * 


“The admission of a number of Europ=ans into the 
interior of Bengal, of people unacquabec with the 
habits and customs of the natives of that country 
and many of them entertaining a cons2mi-t for them. 
would probably be attended with tLis inconveni- 
ence, that they would often violate rae prejudices 
of the natives by their conduct, and excite a consider- 
able degree of irritation in the natives ky such con- 
duct; but whether it would be atte. led with evil 
consequences to the peace of the cou -tr-, generally 
speaking, I feel some hesitation in gt-ing any posi- 
tive opinion; there is another insta.3ein which 7 
think the unrestrained admission of Ezraoscans * * 
would also be attended with bad conscqi ences, tha 
it would tend to lower the British cLarcucter in the 
estimate of the natives; and that migzt 39 deemed : 
dangerous effect, when the greas dsproportio: 
between the inhabitants of India anc th= number c= 
Buropeans is taken into consideration.= * * * 


“Supposing that irritation which yoar Lordshis 
has supposed would take place in tke minds of tha 
natives, from unrestrained intercoasse with Eurc~ 
peans, and supposing that degradaticn af Europeaa 
character in their opinion which yctr wuordship bes 
alluded to, do you not think it night Ultimately affect 
the stability of the British Empire in Incia ?—A lorg 
course of irritation, and an increas.wzrentiment «f 
degradation, might lead to such an ef 26.’ 


Major General Alexander Krd*s evidence 
before the Lords’ Committee is so importan., 
that copious extracts from it a-e >eproducel 
below. 


“From the experience you have had on this subject, 
are you able to forma conjecture w-th respect to tle 
probable effect of an unrestrained intarca.irse betiwe: n 
British persons and the native inhab.ian s of India ?~ 
I think from my own observation it ~rocld pe fraugat 


with very dangerous consequences, = * 


“On what observed peculiarities a the character 
or usages of the natives do you found that opinion f—~ 
It is an unfortunate circumstance, bit * is certaicly 
true, that the character of the low=zr+iass of Eurm- 
peans is, to hold in utter contempt 21d 30 despise the 
character of the natives; and on al. ceceasions, where 
I have observed they have had the smaliest authori y, 
they never fail to treat them iJ. There is another 
circumstance that is equally unfortuate, that alm- st 
all the lower classes of Europeans are addicted to 
spirituous liquors when they can ges sh- m. Spiritucus 
liquors are to be got in every village or market in “he 
cougtry ato trifling price, and there or they natuml- 
ly will indulge in them, and in their :ntemperance ill 
treat the natives. 


“Do you remember having seen -ust.uces in wh ch 
this observation was verified ?—In urr osrn experic _ce 
I had occasion to employ a vast numbcr of Europ an 
overseers, which in general wera tixen from -ho 
military, and were recommended tc me as men of zhe 
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hest character, but in the endI found that ib was 
impossible to delegate to them the smallest power, 
and l was obliged to leave off the employment of 
Europeans, from their habit of ill-treating the natives, 
and to wake to native superintendents, in the works 
Iwas carrying on * * #* # 

“Supposing traders to go from this couatry with 
British crews, would any abuses happen with respeet 
to the native vessels of which you have spoken, and 
of whick the crews and captains and owners are ex- 
elusively natives ?—Upon that subject I own I have 
some opinions that may probably appear strange ; 
but I very much fear that several of those disap- 
pointed traders world most likely wish to make 
good their losses, and might be induced to commit 
depredations upon those defenccless vessels; and in 
consequence this free and open communication of 
ships of all descriptions might frequently lead to those 
depredations ; I am almost certain it would do it. 

*Do you found that opinion upon any historical 
fact ?—We know there have been traders in former 
times, who even went the length of a regular system 
of piracy.” * * * & 

* You have stated that in the publie works carried 
or under your direction in India, you latterly pre- 
fezred the employment of natives, as supezintendents, 
to Europeans; what opinion has that enabled you to 
form respecting the capacity of the natives when so 
instructed and employed ?—The capacity of the na- 
tives respecting carrying on all works of ingenuity, 
is beyond what people in general can conceive. 
have executed, with natives alone, buildings of all 
descriptions, made up furniture of every kind, in short 
directed them to cast cannon; there is nothing that 
J understood myself, but what I could get the native 
artificers to execute, and in a very superior manner; 
they are a very ingenious and a very intelligert, 
people.” 


Yet the natives of India were represented 
as savages, whom it was considered the duty 
of Hngland to civilize. : 

Mr. Thomas Graham was examined before 
the Lords’ Committee. 


“Supposing a considerable and indiscriminate in- 
flux of Huropeans, in consequence of an open trade 
from every port in the United Kingdom to every port 
within the limits of the Company's Charter, what 
political or other consequences would you apprebend 
from such increased and indiscrimate influx ?—I do 
not coneeive that it would be practicable for the 
regulators of the government there to restrain them 
from those communications which might lead to com- 
motion. 


“Will you deseribe the kinds of communication 
which you apprehend might lead to such commotion ? — 
The trespasses which they might commit upon their 
religious prejudices,” 


According to Sir Thomas Munro . 


“the general intercourse of Europeans with such a 
country (India) would certainly be productive of very 
bad consequences. * * [ think that men recently 
arrived from Europe, without any knowledge of the 
Janguage or manners of the people, would be too much 
accustomed to exercise acts of violence to their 
religious and civil feeling aud prejudices, and by 
that means to excite discontent at, and occasion 
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constant affrays and appeals to, the authorities estab- 
lished there.” 


Further on, Sir Thomas Munro corrected 
himself by saying :-—— ; 

“ When I spoke of European merchants lately atriv: 
ed from furope conmitting acts of violence against 
the inhabitants and natives, I did not mean to confine 
my remarks entirely to merchants, I extend it to all 
Europeans, civil and military, Company's servants 
and King’s : when they first land, from their ignorance 
of the manners of the natives, from seeing them appa- 
rently so mild, they are apt to treat them with con- 
tempt, and to commit acts of outrage that ‘they 
would not do in their own country: they consider 
themselves in India as part of a nation of conquerors 
and they are very apt to act as such in their owr 
persons,” 


The questions which were put to Mr. Wil- 
liam Young, and the answers which he gave 
to those questions in his evidence before the 
Lords’ committee are reproduced below :-—— 


“What do you conceive would be the effect of an 
unrestrained intercourse between the natives of that 
country and the natives of this ?—I should think it 
would lead to very disagreeable consequences. 

“Will you deseribe in what way you conceive those 
disagreeable consequences would arise ?—I think that 
they would arise from their interference with the 
manners, customs, usages, and religious prejudices 
of the people.” * * * # 

“Do you apprehend then, that an unlimited influx 
of Huropeans into that country would produce con: 
sequences dangerous to the happiness of the natives 
and the stability of the British Government ?—I think 
that unless very great restrictions indeed were in- 
posed upon them, it would.” 


Mr. John Stracey told the Lords’ Committee, 


“TJ should certainly think if British subjects are 
allowed to go when and where they please, througl 
the different provinces, the greatest injury woul 
arise in every respect; and if they are to go in ar 
unlimited manner, and to be under no réstraint tc 
the different courts established in the provinces, ] 
think they would all of them, or at least most of them 


. be guilty of the greatest excesses and enormities.” 


Then he was asked :--- 


“Do you not believe that if such a state of cir 
cumstances were to take place as has been just sup: 
posed, it would create great disturbance in the native 
population against the English Government ?—I Ger. 
tainly think it would. 

“ Are you of opinion that if such enormities were 
committed, they would materially tend to lower the 
character of the English in the eyes of the natives ?— 
If they could not obtain redress, I should certainl 
think it would. ‘ 2 

“Supposing it were practicable to establish pro 
vincial jurisdiction in that country, to which the 
English might be subject, are you of opinion that the 
frequent punishment of Englishmen by such jurisdic 
tion would tend to degrade the character of the natior 
in the eyes of the natives ?—I think it possibly may 
but that is so general a question, the effect of it: 
cannot speak to; 1am of opinion that no European: 
should te allowed in the interior of the country 
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except British subjects, and those British subjects to 
go under a specific licence from the different Govern- 
ments, as is the case at present.” 


It is unnecessary to give the opinion of other 
witnesses examined before the Select Com- 
_mittees of the two houses of Parliament. As 
“said before they were all agreed that it was 
_ undesirable to allow a free influx of Huropeans 

into India. 


But in the face of these testimonies the 
natives of England persisted in inducing the 
Indian authorities to permit their co-reli- 
gionists and compatriots a free access without 
‘let or hindrance to every part of India. They 


res, 


happiness of the people of India. But what 
did they care for the happiness of the heathens 
of that country? They only cared for that 
which would put money into their own pockets. 
For, they believed that the measure which 
they proposed was the one calculated to prove 
beneficial to their commerce. Why, the larger 
, the European population in India, the greater 
ewvould be the consumption of European goods 
by them.. Mr. Robert Morris was examined as 
4 a witness before the Lords’ Committee. He 
said that there was no prospect of an exten- 
M sion of an export trade from England to India, 
‘» unless there were a greater number of Huro- 
. peans in that country to consume them. He 
« was asked :— 
Py “Do you conceive there is much prospect of an ex- 
ension of an export trade of the articles described?— 
f- Not under the present circumstances of the country, I 


- mean unless there are a greater number of Europeans 
to consume them. 


» “Supposing it to be a fact, that the exports of 

European articles to India have, of late years, been 

considerably augmented, do you conceive that such 

augmentation has been owing to any increased con- 

+ suuption of European commodities amongst the 
natives of India ?—I do not; or in a very small degree, 
probably some few articles, such as fine glassware 
for ornaments, for their houses, but of no others that 
Tam acquainted with.” 


The evidence of Mr. William Fairlie was 
also to the same purport. Being examined 
before the Lords’ Committee :— 


“Do you know whether, during the last twenty 
years, there has not been an increased export of 
Buropean articles and manufactures to India ?—A 
very great one, I think; but chiefly, I should think, 
Wing to the increased number of Europeans now in 
she service of the Company; the Company's Military 
ind Civil Service have greatly-increased, the King’s 

- regiments have greatly increased, and the number of 
Europeans is twenty or thirty to one, as compared 
to the time I went, thirty years ago.” 


The presence of a large number of Huro- 
peans in India would directly lead to a greater 
consumption of European goods, and also 


' 


t 


were told that this would not promote the. 


indiveetly lead to the same ead 2y making 
the natives imitate European imanners anc 
thus become customers of Hurvpean goods 
It was also supposed that the :ntercourse 0: 
natives with Europeans would induce them tc 
consume European goods. 


Mr. David Vanderhayden, M. P. was exam- 
ined before the Lords’ Committee. 


“Can you state whether, at the presidency o: 
Caleutta, any growing conformity wis discoverable 
on the part of the natives, to Europ2an fashions o1 
habits ?--None to European habits; in some degree 
it may be with respect to fashiors amongst the 
highest class of the people, I mean in the use of 
carriages or articles of furniture, such as looking 
glasses or glassware in a very modercte cegree. 

“Do you ascribe this slight prograss of Muropean 
fashions among natives of distinction to their inter- 
course with Europeans or toany other cause ?—O; 
course it must have arisen from their iazervourse witlt 
Europeans. 

“Do you apprehend, that in the .nterior of the 
country, on the supposition that no great intercourse 
should be allowed to Europeans wisa natives, the 
consumption of European manufactures could be 
materially promoted ?—I do not thak that under 
any circumstances the consumption of European 
commodities in the interior is hkely tc be increased 
for the reasons I have before stated.” 


Yes, whatever demand thezs arose for 
European goods amongst natires was due 
to their intercourse with EKuropeens. And it 
was, therefore, considered necessary to permit 
Huropeans to penetrate into the interior of 
India in order to promote the commerce in 
HKuropean goods. 

Then again the free influx of a large number 
of Huropeans into India brought into existence 
that class of hybrids known as half-castes 
or Kurasians, thus leading to en increased 
consumption of European: goods. Major 
General Alexander Kyd was examined before 
the Lords’ Committee. 

“Ts it therefore likely, in your opicion. that under 
any circumstances or any system whatever, the manu- 
factures of this country can obtain a very increased 
sale among the great mass of the Indian population ?-— 
In considering that question, I have been long of 
opinion, that it is not possible to increase the con- 
sumption of European articles to a much greater 
degree than it is at present among the natives; but 
it will go on progressively with ow success tn India, 
aud with the increase of Europeans, anc theiy children 
(half-castes), whose manners and habi:s are the same 
and th@refore use the same articles as their fathers,’* 


These were the considerations which led the 
natives of Hngland, a nation of shoo-keepers, 
to demand the free influx of Hturopeans into 


° Tn the course of their letter dated East India House, 27th Februr 
ary, 1818, Messrs. John Bebb and James Pattisor wroze to the Righ 
Hon’ble George Canning : 

“The halfcaste will increase in numbers morc raridly in propor 
tion as facilities are extended to Europeans to settle in India.” 
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avery part of India. Although some English 
natives would have been glad to see India 
zonverted into a colony, yet perhaps the think- 
ing portion of them did not consider it good 
for them to see India colonised by their 
compatriots. Why? Beeause that might 
have diminished the export trade of England 
to India, instead of increasing it. Sir John 
Matcolra in his evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee said :-— 

“The ficility of intercourse with India, from lead- 
ing to the establishment in that country of a great 
number of Huropean artisans and mechanics, will, 
Leonceive, lead to a diminution of the exports of a 
grea number of Enropean articles. The manufacture 
of teather, lately established in Madras, has already 
not only furnished Buropean accoutrements, bab all 
species of articles down to ladies’ gloves. Carriages 
and other conveyances are made by European artisans 
at Calcutta, all kinds of furniture, all kinds of silver 
work, and in short, everything they ean. The cheap- 
ness of the lahour of natives, whom they teach to 
work under the superintendence of Turopeans, in 
those arts, not only enables them to sell these articles 
cheaper, but is likely to be one means of introducing 
all such articles to more general use in the country, 
as they will become more within the compass of the 
means of the natives to purchase.” 


But India was not going to be made into 
3 colony and the English people were taking 
steps to crush Indian industries rather than 
to encourage them and make India a thriving 
and prosperous country. So the fears of Sir 
John Malcolm were groundless. The Buro- 
peans who were to be allowed free access to 
In.lia were to play the part of “birds of prey 
and passage” in India. They were meant to 
promote the interest of the Hnglish people and 
not of India. Thus Sir Thomas Munro was 
asked by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons :~—- 

“Ave vou not of opinion that if easier access to 
India were allowed to persons bred to the cotton 
srade, and more practised and skilled than general 
merchants in distinguishing the different kinds of 
zotton used in British manufactures, such would soon 
disecver the situations most favorable for the growth 
of each sort of cotton, the best means of cultivating 
them, and of keeping the finer separate from the 
goarser cottons ?” 

Iu answer Sir Thomas Munro said :— 

“JT should have no doubt that if persons skilled 
in eotton were admitted into the interior of India, 
they would probably find the means of improving 
the quality of the cotton.” 


The free influx of the Ohristian natives of 
Hngland into India was meant for the exploi- 
tation of India. 

We have already reproduced above the 
atatements of the several witnesses examined 
before the Committees of the two Houses who 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 


free influx of Europeans would produce con 
fusion, and disorderin India and the native 
of that country would be oppressed and il 
treated by the white Christian adventurer 
and sojourners. The Right Honorable Lords 
and the honourable meinbers of the Lowe 
House constituting the special Committees 
heard calmly the tale of sorrows that woul 
befall the heathen natives by granting permis 
sion to their co-religionists and compatriot 
to freely resort to India. But what did the: 
do? They perhaps did not believe in th 
proverb which says that “ Prevention is bette 
than cure.” No, had they done so, they wouk 
have at once taken steps to make the regula 
tions which existed at that time against thi 
influx of Huropeans into ludia more strict. Ni 
relaxation of those Regulations was desirabli 
or advisable. Yet the free influx of Euro 
peans into India; being a settled thing, it wai 
proposed to make such regulations as wouk 
deter white sojourners in India from com 
mitting excesses on its inhabitants. Thi 
looked something like inflicting a wound firs 
and then applying some balm to relieve it: 
pain and smarting. 


But no regulations could have prevented th 
ill-treatment of Indians by the white Christian 
adventurers. Lord Teigninouth in his evidence 
before the Lords’ Committee, said :— 

“Tdo not think any regulations of Government couk 
altogether prevent acts of injustice or oppression b; 
Europeans in the interior, but that regulations migh 
be so framed as to bring the offender to punishment 
in which case some of the evils would be mitigated.” 

But the discontent of natives engenderec 
by ill-treatment at the hands of the white 
sojourriers was not to be removed by any 
regulations. Sir Thomas Munro on_ being 
examined before the Lords’ Committee was 
asked :— 

“Tfany violences were committed by such person: 
upon the natives, would it not be extremely cifficul 
for them to obtain any adequate redress ?" 


‘ He said :— 


“JT should think that even the granting them ade 
quate redress would not exactly remove the causes 0 
discontent.” 


Similar was the testimony of several othe! 
witnesses. 


4 

But it was difficult, nay, almost impossible 
for any native to obtain redress when the 
offending party was a Christian white Eu: 
ropeao. No Christian white criminal was sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of any mofussil cour! 
in the interior. The British -subjects were 
triable only in the Supreme Court of judica. 
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Thomas Cockburn, ag a witness before the 
Lords’ Committee, was asked :— 


* Are you aware that British subjects, for offences 
committed against the natives, are triable only in the 
Supreme Court of judicature established at the presi- 
dency ?” 

i a» 
| In reply, he said :— 

“Tam aware of that being the case, and I consider 
it one of the great grievances under which oar Indian 
subjects labour. It is not only in respect to assaults 
or irregularities affecting their persons, but in res- 
pect to their property ; a European, a British subject 
resident in the interior, licensed by the Government, 
by some construction of the law as it now stanas, is 
considered even in regard to matters of property 
only amenable to the Supreme Courts ; but as the act 
of going into the interior is one of his own seeking, 

and suffered by the license of Government, he enters 


into a bond to allow himself to be prosecuted in the 
courts established under the regulations of Govern- 
ment to the extent of 500 rupees, while the European 

has the power to prosecute a native subject of Great 
Britain to any extent to which his dealings may ex- 
tend ; but if the native has larger demands upon the 

.. European thin 500 rupees, he must proceed to the 
‘ Supreme Court to prosecute him at the distance of 
sometimes hnndreds, and in Bengal one thousand 
miles, at an expense not only ruinous, but he must 
leave his family, his pursuits, and Imay say every- 
thing that is dear to him, and which he has been 
accustomed to, for the purpose of obtaining redress 
at the presidencies, while other Europeans not British 
subjects, ‘are considered amenable to the country 
courts : * * and this exception in favor of the British 
appears to me to give great reason for the natives 
to doubt the impartiality, if not the justice of the 
English Government. In criminal matters, a Euro- 


pean, if informed against before a magistrate, is 
liable to be taken up by that magistrate, and the 
witnesses are bound over to proceed to the Sup- 
_reme Court wherever established, for the purpose 
“Sof prosecution for the offence ; of course subject to the 
f same inconveniences already described, except that 
j in ease of poverty, an allowance of two annas (33d) 
a day, I believe, is allowed to the witnesses to bear 
their expenses on sx h oceasions, and in some parti- 
cular cases, I believe, Government defray the expense 
q of the prosecution.” 
fi 


Then he was asked: 

“ Could British subjects be made generally amen- 
able to those district courts without offence to their 
national feelings and prejudices.” 








He answered : ; 
“Ty cases of life and death, Ido not think it pos- 
sible, either consistent with British laws or British 
feeling, that they should be amenable to the country 
2ourts; butin all other cases whatsoever, I cannot 
but think it would be just to the people of India, that 
those Europeans, who for their own advantage seck 
a residence among them, with the licence and protec- 
» tion of the Company, should be equally amenable to 
the country courts, I mean the circuit courts, where 
Buropean judges preside, as the natives among whom 
they veside and whom itis the bounden duty, as is 
preseribed by the law, that the British Government 
should protect in their religion, their usages, and 
even their prejudices.” 


’ He was further questioned :— 


“Were British subjects made amenc ale ro the jurk— 
diction of the country courts, however ecnsonant the 
frequént excercise of that jurisdiction mi-sht be te 1p 
dictates of justice, would it be in fact zgrecable b 
the natural feelings and prejudices o2 Englishmen ?' 


Mr. Cockburn truly observed :— 


“ As justice is the first principle ix the heart cf aa 
Englishman, and as Englishmen place themselves in 
the situation described voluntarily, > is for then— 
selves to consider whether they will do so, knowing 
that they will be amenable to trial by their countr= 
men, who preside in the courts to wh eh 7 allude.’ 


As the law stood in those davs, she Chris- 
tian white sojourners often considered £5 
good fun to take the life of a heathen blacz 
or brown native of this country. If they were 
in the interior of the country, by (1¢ commi.ced 
of such a crime, they would at z e expense ci 
the State, be sent to the Presidency to tak3 
their trial before the Supreme Court. Ths 
gave them an opportunity to sce the Pras- 
dency and thus relieve the mo.io snous Lf3 
which they led in the mofussil sfven severe] 
hundreds of miles distant frem the Pres- 
dency town. The author of Fijceen Years i2 
India mentions an anecdote waodch is werti 
transcribing here, for it adorc3s a tale and 
points a moral. 


“ One great defect in the judicial establishmen s 
in India, however, is, that the scpreme erimin:l 
courts have such a vast extent of -crisdiction ov-r 
Europeans, and the perpetrators of crises hava o 
be brought from such a distance fcr trial, befo e 
punishment can be inflicted, that the salutary effe :t 
of it in prevention is in a great vreasare lost. A 
short anecdote will illustrate this: Mis Majest) s 
17th regiment of foot was for a long tire stationed 
on the northen frontier, upwards cf one thousard 
miles from Caleutta, and many of the saldiers beg. n 
to despair of.ever more seeing the presidency ; frco 
this feeling, seven of them entered irto a conspirar y 
to murder a black man, under the -upression tht 
only one of them would be hanged for tle crime. ard 
that in the meantime they would all havea pleasaat 
trip to Calentta; accordingly, a musket was loadcl, 
and Jots were drawn, and they proezeded together 
a little way from the cantonment ir search of -licir 
yietim, who was ploughing his field, hen he receL- 
eda bullet through his heart, froo: the hand that 
had been armed for his protection. Five of the sey -n 
were executed in Calcutta for the m:rder; and .i is 
probahle, that if a criminal court, hav.ng jurisdiati mn 
over Enropeans, had been near the spot where it 
was gommitted, six lives would have been saved so 
the community, and an enormity prerented whish 
must necessarily have produced diszust and horor 
among the native population of the Jlace." (Fifteen 
Years in India, pp. 99 and 100). 


But the authorities did nct do much .o 
remove the grievances of the natives. All 
that they did, was contained in the secticn 
105 of the Charter Act of 1813. This secti-n 


empowered magistrates in the provinces to 
have jurisdiction in cases of assault and 
trespass committed by British subjects on 
ravives of India, As said before, this did not 
co far enough to deter British subjects from 
cppressing natives, : 

May it not be that it was the policy of the 
natives of Eingland to allow a free influx of 
their countrymen into India so that they might 
insalt, assault and oppress its inhabitants in 
arder to provoke hostilities? The natives of 
Great Britain wanted to colonize India. But 
the Hast India Company stood in their way. 
Iz was not the interest of the Oompany to 
encourage the colonization of India by their 
countrymen. They propagated certain myths 
as to the unsuitability of India for purposes of 
colonization. India moreover was a populous 
country and its inhabitants an industrious 
people. Before the Select Committee of the 
Eo1se of Commons in his examination as a 
witmess, Sir Thomas Munro was asked :— 

“Do you think it possible that any considerable 
pertion of Europeans can maintain themselves in 
india, so as to colonize that country?” 

In reply he said :— 


“he Baropeaus at present, by law, cannot he- 
come proprietors of land in India; they cannot be 
mantfacturers, on account of the superior skill and 
economy of the natives; they are therefore excluded 
from almost every other means of subsisting them- 
s&ives, except by trade; and I therefore conceive 
that their numbers never could augment so greatly 
as tc make them what might be called a colony.” 


Chlonization means displacement. Unless 
the heathen natives were displaced, there 
could be no room for Christian Europeans to 
colcnize India. This permission of the free 
jndtx of the Wuropeans was the introduction 
of the thin end of the wedge into Indian 
pclitics to accomplish their desired end. There 

assure to be friction between Europeans and 
Irdians. Of course, justice was very seldom 
to b3 meted out to the latter. Their rising 
against the Huropeans in order to defend 
themselves from the ill-treatment of the latter 
would be the justification for Hnglishmen to 
crash them. Thisis not quite hypothetical. 
This was the tactics adopted by the white 
Christians in their dealings with. the non- 
Christians allover the world, as we propose to 
show in some future number. Scheming®and 
desizning as the English people are, there is 
no -vonder if they looked upon the free influx 
of their compatriots as a means that would 
lead to the colonization of India. Surely, 
that would produce the desired effect of the 
displacement of natives and thus facilitate 
co:onization. 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


We may look into this question of the free 
influx of Huropeans into India from any point 
of view we like, but we cannot help coming to 
the conclusion that it was meant for the 
benefit of the natives of Wngland, and was 
certainly not calculated to promote the hap- 
piness and comfort of the people of India. 

In the letter from Messrs. John Bebb and 
James Pattison, on belialf of the Hast India 
Company, to the Right Hon, George Canning, 
dated 27th February, 1818, it is stated that 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Committees of the two Houses of Parliament, 
preparatory to the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter in 1813, clearly establish the folowing 
propositions :— 

“That the natives of India, though, generally 
speaking, weak in body and timid in spirit, are very 
susceptible of resentment, and of peculiarly quick 
sensibility in all that regards their religion and 
women. 


“That Huropeans, particularly on their first arrival 
in India, ave occasionally liable, from, ignorance, to 
give involuntary offence to the natives. . 

“That Englishmen, especially those of the lower 
order, are addicted to excesses disgusting to the 
natives, and which frequently lead to acts of violence 
and outrage ; and that, in goneral, they are prone to 
domineer over and oppress the natives from a sense of 
their own personal and national superiority. 

“That the natives, if they have not the ready 
means of obtaining legal redress for the injuries which 
they sustain, will be disposed to take the law into 
their own hands. 

“That the natives, when aggrieved, will often be 
deterred from seeking legal redress by the distance 
of the courts, the expenses attendant upon prosecu- 
tions, the difficulty of procuring the attendance of 
witnesses, and the delays of judgment. 

“That when legal redress is sought for injuries 
inflicted, the affinity of the country, language, manners 
and dress of the Judge with those of the person 
against whom the complaint is lodged, and possibly 
the social intercourse subsisting between them, will 
somewhat shake the confidence of the prosecutor in 
the justice of the sentence, when it does not exactly 
accord with his wishes and expectations. 

“That the frequent punishment of Europeans, 
although it may give to the administration of justice 
an air of impartiality, will tend to degrade their 
character in the eyes of the natives, and greatly 
nee the respect in which it has been hitherto 

eld. 

“That among the British residents in India there 
isa strong disposition to assert what they conceive 
to be their constitutional and indefeasible rights, x 
general leaning towards each other, and a common 
jealousy of the authority of Government. 

“That an unrestrained ingress of Englishmen into 
the interior of the country would be productive 
of the most baneful effects upon the comfort of the 
inhabitants and the peace of society, and would be 
fatally injurious to the British name and interests. 

“Phat the number of Huropeans who gain admission 
into the interior, whether clandestinely or from 
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THE NATION AND THE STATE 


misplaced indulgence on the part of the local Govern- 
ments, will always be proportioned to the number 
who are permitted to proceed from England or else- 
where to India. 


“That, notwithstanding the stipulation which has 
been introduced into most of the treaties subsisting 


between the Company and the principal native powers 


in India, by which the latter have agreed not to 
engage Europeans in their service without the con- 
sent of the Company's Goverment, itis very probable 
that inferior chieftains and jaghirdars, and even 
princes of more note, may employ such persons with- 
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out its coming to the knowledge of the Companys 
residents, and very possible that Suropeans may 
make their way into the native States in spite of al 
the restraints which can be devised. 4nu lastly, 


“That colonization, and even a large indiscriminat 
resort of British settlers to India, woud, by graduail - 
lessening the deference and respect 2 which Wurc- 
peans are held, tend to shake the opia on entertaine— 
by the natives of the superiority of our characte. 
and might excite them to an effort for she subversior 
and utter extinction of our power.” 


THE NATION AND THE STATE—BLUNTSCHLIS THEORY— 
ITS APPLICATION TO INDIA 


the Nation is new to the Indian people. 

The idea of Kingship in ancient India 

was of the nature of the relation be- 
tween father and children. The King consi- 
dered himself to be bound by obligations to his 
subjects which consisted in their protection 
against internal disorder and foreign invasion. 
The King was more a territorial chief than a 
constitutional ruler. As in all ancient civi- 
lized countries, in India the form of Govern- 
ment was Theocracy which involved the pre- 
ponderent influence of the priests. The King 
was no doubt the origin and head of the 
executive power. But the right to make laws 
and to interpret them belonged to the priests 
or Brahmans. He was surrounded by ministers 
who were mostly of this class, and whose 
advice he was bound to take in all matters. 
A, certain divinity was considered to pertain 
to his position. According to the Laws of 
Manu, the King’s body was purée and holy. 
God created him for the preservation of all 
beings. No one might scorn him or speak dis- 
paragingly of him. He was responsible only 
to God, and his guide was the Sastras as 
interpreted by Brahmans. He was enjoined in 
the most solemn language to have regard for 
the happiness and comfort of his subjects. But 
sneither the rights of the people nor the res- 
ponsibilities of the King were precisely defined. 
The Laws of Manu only remind him “that 
the foolish Monarch who oppresses his sub- 
jects unjustly will speedily lose both kingdom 
and life, he and his whole family.” In later 
times, the idea of sovereignty developed and 
to some extent the Brahmans lost their pre- 
daminant. inflnence. A certain constitutional 


ie modern conception of the State and 


system came to prevail, and wheLever peace 
endured for a sufficiently long tine without 
dynastic revolutions or foreign ‘Inve sions, there 
was a guarantee against the freaks of the 
King and his oppression. But the people had 
no direct and regular voice in legislation or 
adininistration, though their rigkt to depose 
oppressive Kings was recognised. They paid 
the taxes, and all the requiremenzs of peace 
and order within the limits of their village, 
were secured under the well-knowr communal 
system of the village. 


Even in Western countries, tle modern 
conception of the State and its ~2lations to 
the people is of comparatively recent origin. 
According to Bluntschli, the well-known 
author of the “Theory of the Szats,” the 
modern era commences from the year 1740. 
He writes :-- 


“The rise of the Prussian Kingdom, Joseph the 
Second’s reforms in Austria, the founcetian of the 
United States of North America, the changes of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Ampire, the 
transplanting of Constitutional Monarchy (from Eng- 
land) to the Continent, the attempt of iatroduction 
of representation, democracy, the foundacion of Na- 
tional State, the gradual removal of religtous pri- 
vileges and disabilities in public law, the separation 
of Church and State or at least the clear demarcation 
between their spheres, the abolition of Feidaiism and 
of all privileged orders, the rise of a cc: cention of 
Natfnal Unity, the recognition of freedon: of Society, 
all these are the achievements or at least the attempts 
of the modern States.” 


The modern characteristics of the State are 
(1) permanent relation of the people +> the soil, 
(2) their unity as a whole and (8) cohesion. It 
is necessary that the community shculd form 
a. coherent whole in its internal organisation. 
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an= should appear and act as a unit in exter- 
nal relations. 

The State is a living and organised being. 
Izis not a product of nature; therefore, itis not 
a czatural organism like an animal or plant. It 
is indirectly the work of man, The tendency 
te political life is to be found in human nature, 
and so far the State has a natural basis. 
But the realization of the political tendency 
has been left to human labours and human 
arrangements, and so far the State is a 
product of human activity, and its organism 
is a copy of the natural organism. 

The organism of the State is a union of 
scu! and body, that is, of material elements 
and vital force. It has members which are 
animated by special motives and capacities in 
order to satisfy in various ways the varying 
needs of the whole self. The organisin deve- 
lapes itself from within outwards, and has an 
ezernal growth. 

Nations and States have both a development 
and growth of their own, which differ from 
taicse of animals and plants. They are subject 
t> the influence of human force. The State 
is a moral and spiritual organism. 

It isa combination of men in the form ofa 
Government and governed on a definite theory 
united together into a moral organised mas- 
zuline personality, or more shortly, is a politi- 
cally organised national person of a definite 
country. 


The True End of the State. ; 


Gladstone once, defined the prime end of 
she State to be to enable the people to live 
well, But Bluntschli gives a more detailed 
definition. He says the proper and direct 
ard of the State may be formulated as the 
development of the national capacities, the 
perfecting of the national life, and finally 
its completion ; provided, of course, that the 
process of the moral and political develop- 
ment shall not be opposed to the destiny of 
humanity. The life-task of every individual 
is to develop his capacities and to manifest 
his essence. So, too, the duty of a State- 
person is to develop the latent powers of the 
nation and to manifest its capacities. Thus 
tae State has a double function, firstly, the 
maintenance of the national powers, and 
secondly, their development. It must sectire 
the conquests of the past and it must extend 
them in the future. 


The Citizen, 


_ In the modern State all privileged classes 
have either disappeared or are disappearing. 
The clergy and the nobility have lost their 
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special claim, or, where they still retain it, it 
exists ina weak and unstable form. They are 
the remnants of the mediseval organisation 
which the modern nations have out-grown. 
Speaking generally, in Iudia as well as in other 
countries, four main classes may be distin- 
guished ; (1) The governing class, princes™ 
and officials, (2) the aristocratic class, (3) the 
educated classes, (4) the people or the great 
working classes, 

While, in other countries, the sovereign and 
the governing class constitute a part of the 
nation at large, in India they are foreigners. 
The sovereign lives ina distant land and is 
known to his subjects only in their imagina- 
tion. He has not the personal and emotional 
attachment of the people as a British or 
Japanese sovereign has.- The governing class 
is also foreign and is similarly estranged 
from the affections of the people. The alien 


scharacter of the governing class, its ignorance 


of the language and history of the people, its 
necessary aloofness and the special privileges 
it enjoys, constitute a disturbing element int 
the natural evolution of nationality in India. 

The clergy and the aristocracy have no / 
longer any political status in India. The rul- 
ing chiefs have indeed a certain obligation 
to the State, based on the treaties between 
them and the paramount power, They as 
well as a section of the landed class, the 
Zemindars, who do not possess ruling powers, 
are remnants of the old feudal tendencies in 
India, but unlike the aristocracy in Eugland 
and in some European countries, they have no 
special position in the constitution of the 
State. It is not improbable that in the imme- ~ 
diate development of our national institutions, 
some such position may be given to them. 
It is believed that Mr. Morley has an idea of 
providing for a representation of this class in 
our reformed Legislative Councils ; * but should 
any second chainber after a Western model 
be introduced here, it would consist only of 
the ruling princes and the landed aristocracy, 
but not of the clergy. Whether a second 
chamber is necessary in India, is doubtful. 
Its function in the Western countries, namely 
to moderate the claims of the monarchy and 
to restrain the methods of the democracy, 
is fulfilled by the foreign executive autho--« 
rities of Government. 

The educated middle classes constitute the 
most important factor in the constitution. of - 
all modern States. In India where tbe an- 
cient traditions are represented in the Govern- 
ment system, the educated classes who have 


* This was written before the Government of India’s Resolution was 
published. ‘ 
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most assimilated Western ideas and proved 
most responsive to Western. influences are in 
fact the only factor of any importance in the 
national growth. They are less numerous 
than the fourth estate, that is, the working 
classes. They work with the brain rather 
“than with the hands, and devote themselves 
less to the material needs of life than to 
the higher intellectual efforts. They consist 
of persons of diverse. occupation and rank, 
namely of (1) subordinate officials, (2) clergy 
and teaching class generally, (8) lawyers, 
physicians and chemists, students and men of 
letters, (4) artists, engineers and members of 
higher technical professions, (5) merchants and 
manufacturers, (6) the highest class of handi- 
craftsmen, (7) capitatists, (8) great land-owners 
not belonging to the aristocracy. This is Blun- 
tschli’s classification having reference to the 
Huropean countries. In India the third estate 


is not so diversified or so many-sided; but in - 


course of time, it will develop in this direction. 
The working classes form the great majority 
“of the population: they comprise the following 
groups: (1) the mass of peasants who work by 
themselves as petty land-owners or as tenants 
working for the land-owners, (2) All labourers 
including fishermen, miners, etc., whose work 
brings them into immediate contact with 
nature. (8) Lower industrial classes such as 
weavers, smiths, etc. (4) The lower employees 
of the State or of professional men, soldiers, 
ete. (5) The class of day-labourers. All these 
groups .bave thismuch in common, namely, 
that they are engaged in ‘bodily labour and 
they supply material wants. It is of course 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between 
brain-work and hand-work, for, as a rale, 
each is impotent without the other ; but the 
distinction is a sound and intelligible one. 
Brain work requires a higher intellectual train- 
ing and a higher standard of life, whereas 
mechanical work is possessed of a minimum 
of education and a simple rudimentary way of 
life. Hence they naturally fallinto different 
classes. The fourth estate or the working 
classes of India are the most neglected 
section of the population. They are virtually 
a class of illiterate men living a life of 
unrelieved poverty. The social revolution 
~caused by the British rule has wrecked the 
old arrangements under which every class 
was assured of a stable means of livelihood. 
But on their ruin has yet to be erected the 
new modern industrial system which gives 
the working men employment in towns and 
under which they acquire education and 
power of self-protection. This modern system, 
however, is unsuited toa large agricultural 
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country like India. It is curious that, in the 
opinion of many Englishmen, suc~ cransplaa 
tation would be the real salvation of India 
whereas the transplantation of the politica. 
institutions of the West would pro ze disastrous. 
Indian opinion is just the reverse. The fourtL 
estate or the working classes ia I:dia mus. 
continue to live in the villages as at present 


The conception of a People is 2 union ci 
masses of men of different occupations anl 
social strata in a hereditary soziety of + 
common spirit, feeling and race, 2 commoa 
civilization which gives them a sense of unity 
and distinction from all forzigners quits 
apart from the bond of the Statc. 

A NATION on the other hand, 8 ¢ society cf 
‘all members of a State as united 2nd organised 
in the State. It is the consciousness more cr 
less developed of political cmuzction aril 
unity which lifts the Nation abo ze zue PeopL:. 

As everybody knows, foreign osservers often 
deny the existence of an Indian People, nat 
to speak of an Indian Nation. A reople isa 
less organised and less self-cinscious bocy 
thana nation. But even this fcrmer exist- 
ence is denied to us, 

“What we call India is, in one aspect, i.n assemblaze 
of a vast number of races, tribes anc c.stes; in en- 
other aspect, a group of numerous countries dividad 
into Provinces and States. India is 22 ore inhabitad 
by one people than Europe is, if by ‘ om people” ve 
mean millions of individuals animaied by a common 
feeling of nationality. There is p~olably as mich 
difference between a Hindustani arc a Kunbi of ~he 
Deccan, as there is between a P).3 ind a Frerch 
peasant; thore is probably more ditizveice betweea a 
Bengalee and a Panjabee Sikh than she-e is between 
a Greek and a Highlander......... The dk: tinctive clar- 
acteristic of Indian Society is no; nationality ut 
eastes...If any one supposes that <he two hund-ed 
and twenty millions of British Indiens can or ough to 
be made into one nation, he enterte ns what is.in my 
humble opinion, an impracticable ical J think sich 
an idealis shown to be illusory by z=ncral history by 
the present structure of Indian saciesy and by she 
history of India itself.” 

The above opinion was expressc 1 by Ohares 
Louis Tupper of the Indian Civ.i Service in 
his what is supposed to be a standard wcark, 
“Our Indian Protectorate,” which was pib- 
lished fifteen years ago. Protebl, the opitton 
had been formed many yezrs previously, 
that is to say, more than twenty years ego. 
I wave no hesitation in cheracterising his 
opinion, an opinion universdly entertaiaed 
by the ruling classes in India, supposed tc be 
interested in our progress and df-sn said ta be 
the only true instruments of ft, ~o be enti ely 
erroneous, founded on ignorerce of the true 
history of the Indian people, anc on a nar-ow 
view of the capacities of hitman nature. 


‘ 
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Perhaps Tupper’s opinion is a case of wish 
basing father to the thought. I do not know 
whether Tupper is alive or dead, I hope he 
‘gs alive. Whether he would modify his opinion 
in view of the recent developments in Indian 
puklic life, I do not know. But nobody 
can question that changes are taking place 
in India more rapidly than the class of people 
tc whom Mr. Tupper belongs expect or wish. 
It is absurd to deny that the latent and 
living germs of nationality in India are under- 
gcing at the moment a wonderful develop- 
ment. And the obstacles perceived by wit- 
nesses and critics, often not disinterested, are 
disappearing with a marvellous quickness at 
the magical touch of India’s modern spirit. 

Whatever might have been the conditions 
of Indian Society in former times, especially 
in times which immediately preceded. the 
establishment of British supremacy, the Indian 
people are now conscious that only a solid 
national life can save them. They are consci- 
ous of a common destiny, and are animated 
by @ great faith in their future. Foreign 
critics often make the mistake that the Indian 
people have always been the same meek help- 
less multitude that they were during the period 
whea European nations were striving for 
supramacy here. They do not pay sulficient 
regard to, nor show sufficient knowledge of, 
the character and spirit of the Hindus in 
ancient and medieval times. Amidst the 
favourable conditions of modern times, the 
Hindus have discovered within themselves 
a sudden consciousness of their unity as a 
peop_e and of the distinctness of their past 
history and future destiny. Whatever their 
internal divisions, they are as a whole distinct 
from other races of the world. A Bengali 
anda Sikh suddenly meeting together in the 
Transvaal, for instance, will realise their 
fraternity, and separateness against the local 
whiteman or Kaffir. They. bave besides the 
advantage of standing on the common bed- 
rock of common inheritances and traditions. 
They are bound together at present by com- 
mcn disabilities, by common wrongs and 
sorrows, by common interests and by common 
future aspirations. Whatever differences con- 
tinue to separate them are being rapidly 
removed by the common rule to which they 
are subject and the common internal &nd 
external forces that govern their progress. 
If a nationality were impossible in India, the 
Indian National Congress would have been 
impossible, and such successful and trusted 
leaders as Dadabhai Naoroji, Gokhale, Mehta, 
Banarji and Tilak would have been impossi- 
ble also. 
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The Indian people have great talent and 
capacities as their past history demonstrates. 
If the development of the national capacities, 
the perfecting of the national life, and finally, 
its completion, is the proper and direct end 
of the State, then the State in India is an 
imperfect personality, full of flaws and weak- 
ness. It must be better organised, more 
highly inspired, and pursue loftier and broader 
ends. It must concede full freedom and 
complete autonomy to the people. 

As Mr. Haldane said in his rectoral address, 


-at the University of Edinburgh, “sometime 


even to a nation the revelation comes sudden- 
ly. It awakens from its dogmatic slumber, 
is awakened perhaps by the sense of impend- 
ing calamity and proves at a bound what is 
the measure of its latent capacity. So it 
was with England under Cromwell, with 
France under Napoleon, with the United States 
under Washington, with Germany under her 
great leaders. Their intellectual awakening 
of thought and action has been in response 


to the higher command where it really Nad-~ 


made itself manifest. He who wields it may 
be humble. If the divine fire of genius has 
inspired him, no harrier can hold him from 
the high recognition, that recognition which 
is founded on the popular conviction that, at 
last in this particular sphere of thought or 
action, the truth has been made evident. 
Sometimes, perhaps more often than not, this 
command is wielded too by no single man. 
It may take the form of a great doctrine—the 
foundation of a penetrating faith, inculcated 
and enforced by a group of leaders in co-opera- 


tion, no one of whom would have been great - 


enough to be the head of a nation. This was 
so with Germany at the commencement of 
the last century, and it seems to have been 
so in the recent instance of Japan. The 
moral is that, given an inspiring faith, moral 
or intellectual, anda sufficiency of men imbued 
with it, and fit to teach aud to preach it, no 
nation need languish for want of a single 
great leader. The higher command is there 
all the same, it is only differently expressed 
and made manifest.” 

To say that the Indian people are not cap- 
able of a national life, is to say that they are 
incapable of progress. Progress means a 
goal, What is this goal! The goal has been 
proclaimed by our great leaders to be 
Swaraj. If we are not doomed to eternal 
subjection, we are destined to rise, progress 
and govern ourselves. The Iudian people 
cannot stagnate in their present condition 
of dependence and degradation. It cannot 


‘be true, as an Anglo-Indian writer, Meredith 


\e, 


‘and civilization are not necessarily 
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“Townsend says in a work on “Asia and 


Rurope,” that “some strange flat of arrest, 
probably due to mental exhaustion, has con- 
demned the brown men and yellow men to 
eternal reproduction of old ideas.” Such 
a-verdict I take to be the suggestion of 
feligious or race bigotry. Sometime ago, the 


‘German fimperor said that only Obhristians 


could be good soldiers, in strange oblivion 
of the countless battle-fields where soldiers 
wholly destitute of any tincture of Christian- 
ity have gladly Jaid down their lives, There 
is a notion that the Obhristian religion is 
a necessary factor in the national develop- 
ment of a would-be progressive people. And 
this accounts for the difficulty of inducing 
Ohristian nations to believe that Christianity 
inter- 
dependent. Japan to-day, the Mahomedan 
Empire of a thousand years ago aud the 
history of the Hindus in still more ancient 
times, show conclusively that arts, science, 
and literature may flourish, and that states- 
mien and patriots may plan, and heroes may 
accomplish what has been planned, . without 
any sort of assistance or countenance from 
any branch of the Christian faith, 

The prejudice of the white races against 
what are called the inferior races of the 
world also accounts for the notion that the 
Indians and other Asiatic races are incapable 
of progress and of organised national exist- 
ence. This is, of course, contradicted by the 
achievement of Japan, by what Russia is 
in the course of achieving, and by what even 
the Mahomedan countries of Persia and 
Segypt have apparently made up their, minds 
to achieve. 


of being governed by an enlightened. and 
progressive nation like the British. In his 
presidential address of the last session of the 


“Congress, our veteran and respected leader, 


Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, referred to repeated 
declarations of British statesmen acknow- 
ledging our birth-rights not only as British 
subjects but as a partof the human race. 
He quoted an extract from the grant to the 
Hast India Company of the island of Bombay, 
dated 27th March, 1669. In that grant it was 
déclared-— 

“That all persons being His Majesty's subjects 
inhabiting within the said island and their children 
and their posterity born within the limits there- 


of, shall be deemed free denizens and natural sub- 
jects as if living and born in England.” 


Mr. Dadabhai also pointed out that all the 


terms of the first grant are extended in it to 
ell futuvwo Reitioh Mies tha 


annaticitiana 


Still these countries have not . 
had the same advantage that Indfa has had, 
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claim of Indians to be free and :o all the 
rights of British natural subjects, <3 if living 
and born in Hngland, is directly ack -owledgec 
and declared froin the very first po .tical con- 
nection with England. 
<4, In pursuing our thoughts on the theory ot 
The Nation and the State” and izs applica- 
cation to the conditions of India, we must bear 
in mind the difference in the respe:tive con- 
ceptions of the People, the Natica and the 
State. J shall repeat Bluntschli’s evunciatiorn 
of these conceptions. The essence df a people 
lies in_its distinct civilisation. Its innér 
cohesion and its Separation fron foreigt 
peoples spring mainly from” deve.spment It 
civilisation, and express tliémsélves  chieily 
i@inditrenciig Tis Conditions. “Tt Iney 06 caller. 
an-orgatism, fitSo far as its character bas 


received a visible expression in the physique 
of the Tace ald in Tangua “Tanguage and me iners, 
“But it is not, as the nation is, in the a.gher sense, 
a personality. The sense of association and the dis- 
position to unity are there, but there is no unity of 
legal will and of act, and there is no lege! personality 
unless it has become a state and nazon.” “Pha 
eonception of a nation may be thus defired: It is 1 
union of masses of men of different oeecpations and 
social strata in a hereditary society of coumon spirir, 
feeling and race, bound together, especialy by lange- 
age and customs in a common combiration whica 
gives them a sense of unity and distinction from al 
foreigners, quite apart from the bond of tne state,” 


By a nation we generaily uncerstand 2 
society of all” the members oi @ State as 
united and organiséd trthe Staté It is the 
Consciousness Ne ess eet ol 
nolitical connection and Gnity which lifts the 
nation above the peoplé, So far the idea of 
Saation always Dears A lecessary relation t9 
the State. We do not usually giv2 the nams 
of a nation to a merely passive governed bod; 
of people without political righis. Despotism 
knows nothing of nations; only of subjects. 

The State itself is an organised manifesta- 
tion of the will, the spirit, and the public life 
of the nation. Its proper and true end is the 
development of the national car:cities, ths 
perfecting of the national life, and, finally, its 
completion. The life task of every individuel 
is to develop his capacities and i manifest 
his essence. So, too, the duty of the State- 
person is to develop the latent powers of 
the nation and to manifest ite capacities. 
Thus the State hasa double functicn. Virstly, 
the maintenance of the national rowers, and, 
secondly, their development. 1t must secure 
the conquests of the past, and it must exterd 
them in the future. 

Let us now proceed to apply tl ese several 


aAnnaantiana ta tha aanditinna af wav annntes 


ie 
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Do the inhabitants of India, at least the Hindu 
majority-of them, constitute a people? Have 
tley risen to the stage of a nation? Does 
British rule in India constitute a State? 
Have the inhabitants of India political rights ; 
are they merely the subjects of a despotism ? 
Have they a common will, a common spirit, 
and a common public life ? 

Ordinarily, the distinction between a people 
and a nation, as understood above, is not kept 
in view, the two expressions being used indis- 
ciiminately. But the distinction is clear, 
and applying the definitions to India, I think 
it will be conceded that the Hindus are a 
people, inasmuch as they have inherited a 
common Civilisation and are marked by dis- 
tinct characteristics as against other peoples 
in the world. Our rulers cannot deny this, 
although using the word in the sense ofa 
nation, they do so. The chief point that 
distinguishes a nation from a people is that in 
the former the community of rights is develop- 
ec ina more marked degree and is raised to 
the point of participation in the conduct of the 
State, and the capacity of expressing a com- 
mon will and maintaining it has acquired the 
proper organs in the constitution of the State. 
Ir a word it is collective personality, legal 
and political. In this sense we cannot say 
that the Indian people are a nation, nor is the 
institution which directs and manages its 
afairs a State. Yet it is only a Nation and a 
State in their developed and mature condition, 
shat can be denied. Because British rule is 
act despotism in the sense in which Moghal 
rule was, nor the people mere subjects of 
despotism without legal and political rights of 
any kind. The Indian people have passed the 
stnge of mere subjects, bave acquired some 
community of rights and some measure of 
participation in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. “These are no doubt yet in a crude 
state. But they are fairly set in the track 
of an organic career, though their public and 
political personality is not the Government 
that collects taxes from them and administers 





A CHAT WITH A RUSSIAN ABOUT RUSSIA 


CORRESPONDENT writes from Lon- 
don, & propos of the great Russian 


l \ revolutionist, Prince Kropotkin, author 
of Mutual Aid—a work which should 


always be read immediately after Darwin’s 
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the taxes for public purposes. India bein 
under an absentee foreign rule, there is a gu 
between the two, between the will, the spiri 
and public life of the people and the institi 
tion which should give legal and politics 
expression to them. We accordingly behold 
nation, at all events the constituents of ’ 
nation, struggling at the initial stage of 
united and organised life, without a Stat 
It is the Indian National Congress and tl 
allied assemblies that meet every year at th 
same time and at the same place and the 
give collective expression to the wants ar 
aspirations of the people, that supply in 
sense the place of the State. - 

A nation is growing in our country withor 
a State to manifest its collective personalit 
Mr. Morley said that, as far as his imaginatic 
could pierce into the future, the Governme! 
of India should remain absolute without r 
presentative institutions on the model of tl 
West. In the King’s speech in opening Parli 
ment on February last, it was said in referen: 
to India: “In India, while firmly guardiy 
the strength and unity of executive pow 
unimpaired, I look forward to a steadfa 
effort to provide means of widening the ba 
of peace, order and good government amo) 
the vast populations committed to my charge 
This is characteristically vague; nor does t! 
light which Lord Ripon sought to throw on 
help us much. Jf the speech was in respon 
toa universal desire in India for a politic 
advance, it might have contained hints as 
the nature and extent of this advance. 
spite of Mr. Morley’s preference for absolu 
rule in India, and in spite of the vaguene 
of the King’s speech, it may be boped that t. 
Indian people, like all civilised peoples, w 
grow in knowledge and capacity, and the gi 
between them and the rulers will be gradua’ 
closed until British rule, which is at prese 
a strange exotic despotism, detached fre 
the people, merge, in the Nation and becor 
the organised manifestation of its will, spi 
and public life. 

G, SUBRAMANIA Ty 





Origin of Species,—The Conquest of Bree 
Fields, Factories, and Workshops, a 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist :— 

We*found Kropatkin cheerfully and hos 
tably installed at High Gate. In spite of t 
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sorrows of Russia, and the fact that these 

sorrows are to him and his household a thou- 

sand-fold worse than death itself, there is no 
, presence that can convey the hope and glad- 
1 ness of the New Year, like his. In these 
¢ Russian hearts there seems always to be 
¢foom for the needs of other lands. Their pas- 
sion is not for one political party or another. 
It is for the People, and they know that the 
People, the world over, are one, 

“The village is the Russian unit,” says 
Kropotkin, “and it is also the Indian. How 
much there is in common between villages, 
in spite of small differences of speech and 
costume, although one is in Russia, and an- 
other in India!” 

“And wiy is the peasant so full of common 
sense?” he asks, catching up a remark that 
falls suddenly, on his ear. “No! it is not 
merely because he labours with his hands, 
and his experience, consequently, is deep-in- 
wrought. It is still more because he is in 
\. contact with the communal mind. Look at 
aeey next-door neighbour and myself. We are 
' isolated from each other. We know scarcely 
* each other’s names, certainly not our respect- 

ive affairs. We have common interests doubt- 

less, but we are unaware of them. This is the 
civilisation of the modern city. The peasant’s 
reasoning power is the product of communal 
intelligence. Ours is the product of personal 
intelligence.” The remark is illuminating. 

It lights up long vistas of history, during 

which we watched the growth of national 

civilisations, in countries where the village- 
consciousness is predominant; and brings 
athese ages into sharp contrast with the 

Modern Period, in which civilisation seems 

always to be spending, never to be continuing 

the accumulations of the past. But we are 
here to enquire, not to dream. Thinking may 

“come afterwards. We turn, therefore, to the 

affairs of Russia, and ask what is the nect 

result of the past two years of struggle. “The 
result,” answers Kropotkin, with his face 
a-glow, “is that a new nation has been born. 

A new school of literature has sprung up. 

My own ‘Memoirs of a Revolutionist,’ for 

instance, has sold 70,000 copies, as fast as they 
- could be printed. Here again is a book of 

Biblical criticism, published by a scholar who 

has been twenty-three years in prison. While 

there, he came across the Christian Apoca- 
lypse, and is able to show that itis nothing but 

a poetic account, in terms of astronomy, of a 

great earth-quake, which occured in the Island 

of Patmos, in the year 395 a.p. At the end, 
there is a political pamphlet inserted, attack- 
ing Rome, as the Imperial Church. The Apo- 
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calypse, therefore, is an early Protestant 
document! Books like this were nove~ before 
read in Russia. To-day, they are being de- 
voured.” 

“An extension of freedom, then, hzs been 
given to the Press?” we ask, bl.mderingly. 

“Freedom given!’” says our host. rebuking- 
ly. “Freedom is never ‘given’! It is always 
taken! The people have to some =xtent rea- 
lised and asserted their own freedom |” 

“What was the origin of this change that 
has swept over Russia?” is our nex> question, 
“Was it the war?” 

“No,” auswers Kropotkin, “ the war. on the 
contrary, was its result. The Tsar was made 
to declare war,—of course they erpected to 
be victorious--because there was no other 
way of delaying the Revolution. Th- assas- 
sination of M. Plehwe, during the coarse of 
the war, was entirely unforeseen.” 

“Then what has been the cause of the Revo- 
lution ?” 

“The fifty years of work that we have done 
in the villages!” replied Kropotkin, without 
hesitation. “I have learnt from these events 
that not one word, not one thougrt, devoted 
to Humanity, is ever lost. Bad things, anti- 
social acts, are dissipated; but no 200d effort 
ever dies. Some ripples may be Sower than 
others. But all are permanent. Hence, in 
spite of exile and imprisonment, .n spite of 
tortures and executions, the Russizn peasant, 
to-day, has political intelligence.” 

“ And what was the fundamental idea, by 
means of which you brought about this con- 
dition of general education?” we ask. 

* Our first lesson to the peasant was,” says 
Kropotkin, “‘ Whose land is this? It is 
yours. it was your fathers ard ancestors 
who cleared the soil and tilled it; vw .o watered 
and ploughed ; who sowed the crops and reaped 
them. Itis not you who sbould pry rent to 
the Over-lord, but be to you, for dermission 
to dwell onit !? This is the idea thet las sunk 
into their hearts and minds. They see the 
land as their own, and the Authciities as by 
right their servants.” 

“Then what is it that delays & tniversal 
rising, of all the peasant-folk, in every pro- 
vincg at once, which must be success-ul ?” 

“snl That is a large question!” says 
Kropotkin, smiling. “To begin with, we are 
170,000,000. It is not easy to organise an 
unanimous movement on the pert of 170 
millions! Then again, the revolut.on of the 
landed classes, who want a Conscitution, is 
complicated by the socialistic revolt of the 
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peasants, who want Communal lands. Un- 
less the landlords determine to support the 
peasants, nothing will come of either.” 

“Ts there any hope of this?” 

“There must be!” says our host warmly. 
“The same thing happened in the French 
Revolation, and it is the glory of France that 
in 1793, the French middle classes gave landed 
rights to the peasantry to their own loss. It 
was this, however, that made the Revolution 
rational, ensured it success. All revolutions 
turn on the question of what promises they 
can make to the People. Our Russian pea- 
santry are quite willing to buy the Jand on 
which they live, even at high prices, to become 
their own in twenty, thirty, or fifty years. 
They do not ask for it as a gift. Only they 
must have reasonable facilities offered for its 
gradual purchase, No revolution can ever 
succeed without some promise of emancipa- 
tion to the lowly and the oppressed.” 

“The middie classes are highly articulate 
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in Russia,” says Kropotkin, “for they are 
all bound together in professional unions, vil- 
lages midwives, doctors, teachers, lawyers, 
engineers and the rest. To-day, ‘ the students’ 
have gained the absolute confidence and res- 
pect of ail the villagers. The three weeks’ 
strike was the most wonderful thing that 
ever happened, Trains at a standstill, Moun- 
tains of food accumulating in the provinces 
but 10 one to carry it into St. Petersburg. 
Midnight darkness in every strect at nightfall, 
for all the electricians had stopped work. 
In the midst of all this, Nicholas signs the 
Constitution, and sends secret orders to the 
Police to set it at nought. If we had not 
beer. exiled in such numbers, every one of us 
would have given a certain number of years 
to being teachers in the villages. This means 
women, as well as men, of course. Then, 
success would have been quicker certainly. 
But courage, my friends, courage! In no 
case can freedom be long delayed {” 
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capture of Constantinople by the Turks 

in 1453, was bewailed throughout 

Europe as the greatest calamity that 
the world had ever seen. But it was really 
the beginning of a newer and nobler life in the 
Christian world. Out of the ashes of the last 
remnaot of the Roman Kmpire was destined 
to spring up a newer and. nobler empire for 
Europe, the empire of thought, which gave to 
Christian Hurope greater strength, quicker 
progress, and nobler powers, than what the 
success of the Turks had taken away. From 
the fall of Constantinople dates the Rena- 
szence or New Birth. : 

A New Birth indeed it was. The scholars 
of Constantinople, in their flight from the 
pagan barbarians, carried with them to every 
civilized court in Hurope the seeds from which 
tie intellectual tree of Europe was destined 
to develop and to go on developing till man 
siall cease to exist. The dispersion of the 
ssholars was also the dispersion of G¥feek 
literature. 

The wonderful civilization and culttire which 
had flourished in Greece had been arrested for 
ever by the progress of Roman arms and the 
tziumph of early Christianity. From the time 
of the over-running of the Western Roman 
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Empire by the Barbarians, Greek literature 
had ceased to be known anywhere except in 
the courts of the Latin conquerors of Constan- 
tinople. The works of Aristotle, indeed, had 
been made known to Western Europe by the 
energy and genius of the doctors of Granada, 
ae it was only ina garbled, mutilated, foreign 
orm. 

The stores which the Byzantine scholars 
broeght to Western Europe in 1458, were a 
revelation, It seemed as if Hurope opened 
her eyes and saw lying before her untold and 
unimagined treasures. And this sight was as 
a new life to her. A newer, fairer, and 
greater world opened before her than any that 
she had yet known, OQOhristianity ceased ta 
exert her exclusive influence and Medieval 
Christianity ceased to exert her gloomy in- 
fluence on the minds of men. The two chiet 
powers of the Middle Ages, the chivalric 
knight and the ascetic monk, now felt their 
sceptres dropping out of their hands. Med 
saw that there could be learned men who 
were not “clerks”; that Christianity had 
not monopolized all the intellectual wealth 
of the world; that there had been a state of 
civilization, where men were equal, where no 
feudal homage seemed a necessary condition 
of society, and yet where a higher and more 
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attractive culture flourished; and that there 
4 were other conceptions of the universe of 
which they knew nothing. 


It turned the eyes of men from Platonic abs- 


and the glories thereof. An overflowing sense 
of beauty took possession of all hearts. The 
world no longer seemed evil, but enjoyable. 
Allfelt “it is good for us tobe here.” The 
cares and sorrows, the joys and pleasures, of 
this world seemed more worthy of considera- 
tion than they had ever been, more worthy 
of consideration than the future world where 
all the wrongs and injuries, mistakes and 
blunders, of this world would be rectified and 
repaired. Beauty came to be no longer fre- 
garded as a Satanic bait to catch the souls of 
men. Pleasure was no longer held to mean 
the loss of God’s grace, Gratitude to the 
Giver found a vention the enjoyment of His 
gifts. The world and the flesh were no longer 
held to be kin to the devil. 
= Man and his destiny on earth were exalted 
to the position of themes of philosophy. Men 
no longer felt that they were mere wayfarers, 
mere sojourners, in this world. 
! The world and man having been thus 
elevated in the minds of the great thinkers 
of the time, it was not long before schemes 
came to be devised for their improvement. 

In Italy, indeed, the Renascence took the 

form of mere voluptuous fancy, mere gay 

trifling. But among the dwellers of the cold 

North, among the stern and melancholy Teu- 

tons, it took amore earnest, more practical 
- form. There this newly-awakened intelligence 
*-and energy were devoted to the service of 
humanity. Social reform, religious reform, 
educational reform, political reform, these 
were the thoughts that filled the hearts of 
Hrasmus, Oollet, and More. 

_Thomas More was born in 1472, and plunged 
so deeply into the New Learning that he 
graduated at the early age of eighteen. An 
excellent father, a loving husband, and a 
studious scholar, he yet entered into the 
political world, but it was only as.a humble 
member of a humble Parliament and an 
Undersheriff. Kora long time, and particu- 
x larly in 1516, he declined to enter the service 
* of the King—Henry VilI,—which was then 
the only means of prospering in the world. 

Thoughts far other than those of thriving in 
the world filled his mind, as indeed they did of 
the minds of all the leaders of the New Learn- 
ing. They had all an infinite belief in the 
capacity of the human race for progress and 
culture, in the virtues of education, in the 
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This was the teaching of the Renascence. ° 


tractions and mystic asceticism, to the world - 
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chance of an unity of religions, 1nd in tke 
dreams of universal peace. 

The condition of Burope was chen far from 
cheerful, and nowhere Jess sc than in Enz- 
Jand under Henry VII. That craf.y monarch 
had been slowly strengthening his hands it 
the expense of the constituticnal safeguar ls 
of the people, and enriching his coffers vt 
the expense of their happiness end prosperity. 
Under the pretence of wars ‘whieh he nevsr 
meant to wage, he levied heevy taxes aid 
benevolences. By reviving owolste and i- 
convenient laws he created « dcuble sourze 
of revenue—the sale of immenitles and tie 
imposition of fines on theirinfringers. Aad 
in these measures the crown lawyers Empson 
and Dudley bettered their instiuc ions. 

Meantime the people had see1 groaniag 
under various other evils. Tre zxtension of 
sheep-farming had increased tis p~ice of ood 
by a diminution of its supply, end thrown tie 
majority of labourers out of werk. Moro- 
polies had increased the price 2f all comno- 
dities to an incredible extent. Tae enhance- 
ment of rent by the avaricious nobles lad 
spread misery in the ranks of hisherto thriving 
farmers and yeomen. 

Crime had increased immenssly. The innu- 
merable labourers thrown out .f employment, 
swelled the ranks of highwaymeL. and vaga- 


‘bonds ; and every insurrection—such as tlat 


of Perkin, Warbeck or of Lambert Simnei— 
found -in them ready materials. The large 
number of serving men whom tle rich kept 
and of the soldiers retained sven in peate- 
time, by increasing the ranks c? idle men, 
increased the ranks of higshwaymen end 
vagabonds. Draconian laws were passed to 
put down the evil but they were powerl2ss 
against it. 


Such was the world out of joint which he 
leaders of the New Learning felt it their daty 
and their glory to set rigit. Collet had 
been establishing grammar-scthoals, Erasmus 
spreading a true knowledge of Ohristian ty, 
and More meditating on political refo"m, 
when all turned with eager hopes of success 
to the new King who came to :he thron: in 
1509. Young, enthusiastic, g2=ne~ous, learted, 
and amiable, Henry VIIT, seemsd to be the 
idgal leader of the great movement for human 
improvement which then numbered every 
noble mind among its supperters, Wita a 
philosopher on the throne is seemed au if 
Plato’s Republic would be rea.ized in England. 
War was to cease, learning tc spread, and 
improvements to be carriec out in every 
department of life, 
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Great was the hope of the New Learning 
ard great was the fall of it. Soon, too soon, 
did Henry show himself the man that he really 
was. While the hearts of Erasmus aud More 
were yet high with hopes of an universal 
peace, the ideal King showed his love of “the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” and 
rushed into a contest with France. 

it was a bitter disenchantment—this of the 
reformers of society. Erasmus in the first 
heat of anger dashed off his ‘ Praise of Folly” 
in which he admirably painted the hopes of 
the New Learning and the triumph of injustice 
abl barbarism. More turned to a more 
serious and more lasting work. 

Under a tyrant of the stamp into which 
Henry was quickly developing himself, it 
would have been little efficacious and less 
safe to speak openly. More, therefore, veiled 
his schemes of social and: political reform 
under the mask of the disclosures of the 
travelled foreigner Raphael Hythlodaye. 

The First book of Utopia, which was written 
in -516, one year after the Second, constitutes 
the framework or setting for the Second, in 
which is given the description of Utopia and 
the Utopiaas. 

it was at Amsterdam, then the focus of 
Buropean commercial activity, that More 
represents himself to have been introduced 
to the companion of Vespucci, the philoso- 
phical and experienced Raphael Hythlodaye. 
They fallinto a conversation in the midst of 
which More very adroitly draws Raphael into 
an account of his impressions of England, 
Thus cleverly disguised More pours forth 
his invectives and satires and suggests his 
remedies of the degraded and miserable con- 
dition of the Hnglish of which we have 
already spoken. 

From tke actual and miserable England 
Mare turns to his ideal “ Nowhere” [Utopia.] 
“Nonsense ” (Gr. hythios| describes how, when 
abandoned by Vespucci in his fourth voyage, 
he ad found his way to the island of Utopia, 
the government of which he held up as a 
modal to the states of Hurope. His hearer 
inquires eagerly what sort of commonwealth 
it was, and Hythlodaye’s answer forms the 
Seccnd Book. 

Utopia was really Hingland as More wished 
it to become. Both Utopia and Wngland are 
islacds; in both the government is represent- 
ative; the chief city of Utopia, Amaurote, 
reserubles London, not indeed as London then 
was but as More wished ‘it tobe made; the 
river Anyder with its arched stone bridge 
stands for the Thames with its London Bridge. 
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In Utopia, every man is bound to labour. 
But by doing away with the custom of keep- 
ing servants, by wearing clothes more durable 
than showy, and by building houses of such 
substances that they admit much light and 
air and yet last long, the amount of labour 
is greatly diminished. So that it frequently~ 
happens that proclamations are issued lessen- 
ing the hours of labour, which never exceed 
nine. The time thus gained they spend in the 
free cultivation of their minds; for they hold 
ita shame that men should work from sunrise 
to sunset like brute beasts. The incorrigibly 
lazy are banished from the commonwealth. 

The population live in towns which are 
situated at a “mean distance” from each 
other. The streets are wide and kept well- 
cleared of filth. The houses have gardens 
at the back, to which the inmates retire 
when work is over. Ventilation is strictly 
observed ; glass or oil-cloth windows are used; 
and over-crowding is prevented. 

The family lives under the rule of the father, 
every thirty families under that of a phi-. 
larche, and every ten philarches under that 
of a chief philarche. In every city the popu- 
lation is not allowed to exceed or fall below 
6,000; the surplus population being sent out to 
form colonies. The people elect four persons 
for the office of the chief, and out of these 
the philarches select one “ by a secret vote.” 
He reigns for life. 

Every man is forced to learn a trade. 
The population lives in towns (ie., leading 
a manufacturing life) and in viliages (i. e., 
leading an agricultural life) alternately for 
two years, by rotation. Thus every disagrée- 
able work is shared by all, and, therefore, 
no jealousies are created. 

They have very few laws, for they hold it a 
folly to create a multitude of laws which con- 
fuse ordinary men vy their intricacy, and lead 
to their infringement, for no man can easily 
know what they mean. Segal technicalities 
and chicanery being thus banished from the 
island, men are judged according to reason, 
The end of punishment they hold to be cura- 
tive, not vindictive. They utterly abhor such 
punishments as those by which men were 
executed in Bingland for simple theft; for, they 
bold that such punishments defeat their own 
objects by their over-severity, and only suc- 
ceed in inducing thieves to procure safety by 
murder. Moreover, such punishments pre- 
vent aman from being led back from wick- 
edness. They, therefore, never kill their 
criminals but keep them as slaves, so that 
their work is not lost to the eommunity, and 
also give them hopes of freedom if they mend 
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their lives. They also educate every child, 
so that nobody can become a criminal through 
want of education, as many were in England; 
for they hold that not to educate a man and 
yet to kill him when he becomes a thief is 
“to make a thief’ and then punish bim.” 

Slaves they have among them; but to this 
class belong only the -worst criminals and 
captives taken in those wars in which they 
are personally engaged. They are well treated, 
anil never executed except for repeated crimes 
or attempts to escape. 

As every thing is enjoyed in common, no 
man feels any desire of hoarding anytbing. 
Gold and silver and precious stones are utter- 
ly valueless among the Utopians, and are 
generally used as the badges of slavery or 
the ornaments of infants. 

In their trades they are most liberal and 
often give away their things to poor nation- 
alities for nothing. But the gold that they 
get, they hoard up in the State Treasury for 
times of war. 

Wars they utterly abhor, and never en- 
gage in unless on the strongest provocation 
to themselves or to their neighbours. In 
wars they prefer mercenaries to their free 
citizens, arts to brute force, For this reason 
they try to create desertions and mutiny in 
their enemies’ .ranks by offering large bribes. 
But in those wars in which they personally 
join they show the greatest valour and the 
cleverest stratagems, and exact the severest 
vengeance, 

They never contract treaties with their 
neighbours ; for they have found out the utter 
hollowness of written agreements between 
nations. Here More satirizes with the keen- 
est wit the violations of good faith among 
the Christian princes of Wurope, not excluding 
the head of the Christian Church himself, 

In learning the Otopians preferred the exact 
sciences to the subtleties of metaphysics. 

Perfect toleration prevailed in Utopia in 
matters of conscieuce. No man was perse- 
cuted for his religion, and everyman was left 
free to propagate his, except by violence and 
abuse. “It is in no man’s power,” held these 
wise Republicans, “to believe what he list.” 
They had Jarge cathedrals in which all the 
people assembled on the last and the first 
days of each month and year. The services 
performed and the prayers offered were of 
the most general character and included the 
essentials in which all religions agreed. 

They all believed in one God--whom they 
called Mythra, and who was held to be the 
creator, giver and doer of everything. But 
those who did not believe in a God were 
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excluded from holding public o%ices, for the; 
were deemed unworthy to govern in anebe 
temper. 

Felicity was their suminiun donuim, but t 
was of the kind that postpoves the ‘mmediats 
pleasure for the remote, the less ’o~ the grea - 
er, and the pleasure of the indiy.dtal for thet 
of the community. The active good of mat- 
kind, and not cloister-virtues, he d sway ovcr 
their minds; and pleasure was regarded asa 
pure delight, while self-mor:ification an 
penances were held to be mere signs of a 
weak mind. They had monks and ascetics 
among them but these were al. ministers cf 
active good. The priests were “ew and could 
be of either sex. Confessions “are heard ky 
the head of the family and sectezian worship 
performed at home. 

Such, briefly, was the ideal cammonwealti 
which More held up to the imitation cf 
Europe. In going through the szheme nearly 
four hundred years after it was written, w2 
cannot decide whether we are to give the 
palm to More’s goodness of heart or to hs 
keenness of intellect. It is not teo much tc 
say that almost every one of the recert 
advances in political, social, criminal, ani 
educational reform had been e-ticipated by 
the wonderful genius and insizht. of More 
Nothing but history can show 30 well hon 
marvellously he was in advance of his age 
Two hundred years before Will’am III recog: 
nised the great principle of Tolc ation, Mor: 
had proclaimed its justice. Taree hundre 
years before Romilly, he had dissovered thaa 
the_ebject of criminal law wa: .0 preverm 
crimes and not to exact barbaro’s vengeanc: 
The modern Criminal Oode Revision, Publ& 
Education Boards, Public Healih Laws, ar 
all transcripts from More’s Uter;a. We hav: 
been but working out what he taight so man 
centuries ago. 

He longed to better the comlition of th: 
poorer and labouring classes. Ee wishe 
better care to be taken of their wealth and c 
the sanitation of large towns, tLat educatio: 
were diffused through all ranxs, that war 
ceased and that the petty persecutions of me: 
by men came to an end. An: weare bu 
actuated by the same longings, siriving fa 
the same ideals. 

*But though the broad principles iaid dow 
in More’s commonwealth have received th 
truest proof of their correctness, viz., reali 
zation in actual life, most of his miner point 
are utterly impracticable and do greater cre 
dit to his heart than to his head. His schem 
of communism has been tried in Erance an 
has failed. Such ascheme require= a highe 
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orzer of beings than men to realise it. To 
work for others where there is no fear of loss 
to one’s self from idleness requires an angelic 
se.?-sacrifice and an angelic sense of duty. 
Bat men will always retain the imperfections 
of sheir sinful nature, Labour and self-denial 
wilalways appear painful to the children of 
Adam, Of .these imperfections More takes 
nc account in building up his society. “ Those 
tiat swear and lie are hanged by the honest 
‘min, Then the liars and swearers are fools, 
for there are liars and swearers enough to 
beat the honest men and hang up them,” says 
Macduf?s son. And these traitors and liars 
wuld soon get the mastery over the honest 
m=n in a Re-public like More’s, where all 
retraints and checks are taken off from the 
cuminal and lazy classes. 

Moreover, a government like that of Utopia 
requires an unlimited extent of fertile land to 
piovide for the growing population, and also 
tcry peaceful neighbours. 

‘When her tens are thousands, and her thousands 

millions, then— 

All her harvest all too narrow—who can fancy 

warless men ? 

Will it ever? late or 

soon ?”' 

asis the hero of Locksley Hall, and this 
question More never put to himself, 

But with all its faults, the society pictured 
br More is eminently practical, eminently a 
production of the English mind. He busied 
himself only with the material welfare of his 
people and with their moral welfare only so 
far as it affected their earthly condition and 
lie, He did not, like Plato in his Republic, 
ecafound Ethics with Politics, merge the 
individual in the community, make idealistic 
development and spiritual perfection the sole 
en of government, and devise a theoretical 
ail visionary society with philosophers for 
kings, soldiers for guardians, and ignorant 
people for drudges. 

Nor did he, like Harrington in his Oceana, 
try to construct a paper-government, refine 
away the facts of life and split constitutional 
hairs, and show greater care for the theory 
and form of government than for the “spirit 
cof laws,” the soul and purpose of all political 
institutions, the good of the community. 

“There are things in the commonweaKh 
ci Utopia which I more wish than expect 
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to see followed in our States.” These were 
the melancholy and despondent notesin which 
More spoke of his ideal State and Society. 
Apparently, indeed, it seemed as if the book 
shared the fate of other equally charitable 
dreams. The condition of Wngland and the 
Continent became the reverse of the bright 
picture of More. Henry VIII. developed his 
tyrannic propensities to a more monstrous 
extent than men had pictured in their worst 
fears. Tender women like Anne Boleyn and 
Katherine, sage councillors like More himself, 
highly cultivated souls like “Surrey of the 
deathless lay,” fell on the scaffold to gratify 
the tyrant’s whim. Instead of universal peace 
the fiercest wars raged on the Continent. 
In Hngland the people groaned under the 
tyranny of the King’s ministers and sank 
deeper and deeper in the mire of ignorance, 
while the light of the New Learning and the 
hopes of its leaders became extinguished, as 
it seemed, for ever. Instead of the unity of 
religions, to whose dreams More and others 
had clung to the last, Luther kindled a fire in 
the- spiritual world of Burope, which, after 
producing irreconcilable discord there, intro- 
duced an anarchy and war in the material 
world that ended only a century and a half 
afterwards, (1648). 

Really, however, More’s work was not a 
failure. The seed he sowed took root and 
sprung up into a mighty tree in tlie 19th 
century, as we have already said. Hven in 
his own generation all the great minds hailed 
this embodiment of their aspirations and their 
dreams. Utopia was soon translated into 
many languages- Friendly critics urged half 
laughingly that it should have been called 
Eutopia [=good land], and not Utopia [=no- 
where.}| But whether we pronounce it a 
success or a failure, the work will remain as 
oue of the crowning glories of the English mind 
and of Wnglish literature. And whenever we 
review in our thought the long and brilliant 
line of those heroic souls that had fought for 
humanity, whether storming the citadel of 
ignorance and injustice, or filing up the ditch 
with their dead bodies for the benefit of their 
successors, we are sure that not the least 
brilliant or the least cheering of them will be 
Sir Thomas More, the author of Utepia. 


(1892) JADUNATH SARKAR. 
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ee And to-day wherever Islam exists there is a 
Pan-Islamic party, generally small, but always having 
as its leaders the most enlightened and most advanced. 
men. Under the guidance of these men Pan-Islamism 
is essentially a defensive and not an aggressive move- 
ment—tfor the elevation of the people, and therefore an 
intellectual and peace-promoting, and not a military 
or war-provoking one."-—Browne’s Bonaparte in Egypt. 


f #\BE Greco-Arabic word “ Pan-Islamism ” 
was, as far as I know, first used in its true 
and correct sense by Abdullah al-Ma’min 
Suhrawardy, when he transformed an 

almost defunct society, “The Anjuman-i-Islam 

of London,” into the now world-renowned Pan- 

Islamic Society * of the Wnglish metropolis. 

In the year 1903 came into existence this 

Society with its noveland uncommon name, 

and its birth was trumpeted abroad by the 

friends as well as the enemies of Islam. The 

European people made a great fuss over it 

and terrorising forebodings were given out 

by them, so much so that some of those 

Muslims of India whose spirits have been 

crushed and in whose opinion flattery is the 

best policy as distinguished from the policy 
of agitation which the educated Hindus have 
adopted, got awfully frightened and took 
exception to the use of the word Pan-Islamism. 

The reason why the use of the word “ Pan” 
with Islam gave rise to such a vehement 
outburst of opposition among the Christian 
people is not far to seek. The glorious past 
of Islam accounts forit. Islam once defied 
the mighty Empires of Rome and Persia, 

Greece and Egypt and succeeded at last in 

extending its influence over all the known 

world. It has also defied successfully the 
armed, fanatical and aggressive opposition of 
the combined forces of Christendom during 
the crusades, and as a religion, in spite of the 
innumerable odds against it, it stands not 
only unvanquished but even progressive and 
victorious. It spread with lightning speed 
from one corner of the world to another, 
east and west, north and south, on account 
of its innate life-giving qualities and morally 
exalted and practicable principles, and there 
is no reason why the great moral force within 
it should not conquer the world again, if the 

* Owing to certain circumstances which cannot be detailed here 


it has been recently decided to call this Association ‘‘The Islamic 
Society” in future. Mr, Amir Ali, o.1n,, late Judge of the Calcutta 
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brutal force and the military superiority 
of the peoples professing anoth=r religica 
be not incessantly applied te mike up for ths 
weaknesses of that faith which has beea 
doing its best to annihilate Islam, and if ths 
followers of Islam once more adhe:e in prac- 
tice to the principles of their g-eat falta 
which made the nomads of “the desert o? 
Arabia the civilisers of Europe. The far- 
sighted Huropean peoples know -vel. their owt 
weakness and the mighty latent forc2 of Islam 
Hence any effort on the part of Musalmans tc 
revive the inherent expanding spiric of Islan 
by bringing the Musalmans of ciilerent parts 
of the world more in touch with ove another 
by educating the Musalmans ‘n iaeir past 
history and bringing into play the mighty 
force of the “Pen” to counterect she force 
of blood-thirsty weapons of warfare and other 
modern instruments of destruction used sc 
much these days and with such decdly effect 
by the followers of the Prince of Peace, cannot 
naturally be welcome to them. 

The recent epidemic of articles on Pan- 
Islamism,Khilafat and so-called “Faraticisim,” 
has been wilder and more viruleat taan that 
which raged three years ago wlen Abdullah 
al-Ma’miin Suhrawardy attached the modern 
word “Pan” which denotes expansion and. 
union, to the old word Islam. A hected con- 
troversy has beeu going on in ahno:.s all the 
leading European papers and especially in 
those of England and France as to the meaning 
and the future of that movement. Sut Pan- 
Islamism from a Muslim point of vie~ has nct 
been fully explained yet and it is my object in 
this paper to offer that explanation. | 

Many a learned writer has given Fis Impe- 
rial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey the credit 
of being the originator of this spirit of Pan- 
Islamism. Many have assigned it to the 
efforts of al-Sanisi (Senoussi) and otsers, but 
in my opinion none of these surmises is 
correct, The originator of the spiri: of Pan- 
Islamism was Muhammad himself, tlrat great- 
est of great men, who preached Isl.m. The 
great prophet inspired his followers with a 
gepuine spirit of common brotherh dod and with 
High Court, succeeds A. al-Ma’mun Subrawardy as te President. 


The Theosophist for November, 1907, gives a sympathet= account of 
the Pan-Islamic Society and its aims and aspirations. 
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au mtense love for the faith. The Friday 
prayers every week or those of ‘Id-ul-Fitr and 
‘Ic-Lz-Zuha twice a year, in which thousands 
of Musalmans congregate at one place, offer 
tEzir prayers under the leadership of ove man 
aud embrace each other with brotherly amity 
acd good-will, were instituted on none but 
Pan-Islamic principles, and that masterly idea 
of bringing together at one place in one kind 
of dress hundreds of thousands of Musalmans 
every year from every corner of the world 
had.as its essential object the advancement 
o: Pan-Islamism and a true Socialism. The 
acvantages that can be derived, and that 
scail be derived, Insha Allah (God willing), 
ir the very near future, from those annual 
gatherings of pilgrims in Mecca, are immense 
and make glowingly bright the future of 
Islam. The idea of establishing practically 
the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood 
c? God by that great and true Socialist is the 
germ andl the basis of Pan-Islamism, while the 
taconcealable truth that embodies the first 
priaciples of Islam is a fire that burns in the 
heart of every true Musalman and is bound 


to do its work of kindling others with the . 


same flame. The fact is that whether a 
4iusalman openly styles himself a Pan-Islamist 
or not, he is in spirit and at heart a Pan- 
T3lamist ‘and is sure to be ready to serve the 
eaise of Islam and even to spread it howso- 
ever he can. Any one who reads the history 
cf Islam can learn that the spirit with which 
chat faith inspired its followers was almost 
supernaturally irresistible and strong. That 
spir-t distinctly produced even physical vigour 
and maile Muslims extremely brave and un- 
daunted as well as self-confident and strong. 
very Musalman became an ardent advocate 
ard a keen lover of Islam and ready to risk 
sven his life to further its cause. 

That spirit of Islam which, as I have said, 
=nspired the weak withstrength, was, without 
much loss of time, used for political purposes 
and was utilised for their own objects by 
people full of ambition to help themin acquir- 
irg leaderships, kingships and in conquering 
dstant countries. Only a few years after 
Muhammad’s death, the Koran was seen hang- 
ing from a military banner in a war which 
unfortunately broke out between the Mu- 
salmanus themselves. Ameer Mu‘awiyah then 
secured for himself and his descendants a 
kind of kingship through a very ingenious 
handling of this spirit among the Musalmans. 
Others followed him in the same path and 
in fact many succeeding Musalman_ kings 
and Caliphs began to use Islam for almost 
the same purposes for which the Ohristian 
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Powers use Christianity in these days, 4. e., 
ameans of aggression in foreign countries. 
All Europe shows its sympathy towards the 
Christian people when they revolt against 
“the Turkish Yoke.” It fosters intrigue and 
encourages rebellion among the Christian 
subjects of Turkey. It made Servia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria and Orete free from the despotic 
rule of the Turks, because the Turks were 
not Christians. Butit lets Obristian Russia 
or even Roumania have its own way and mas- 
sacre Jews, and it also shows no sympathy 
to either Indians or Egyptians when they 
clamour for the same freedom and independ- 
ence which Hurope has given to Servia, 
Bulgaria and even to turbulent Crete. Mis- 
sionaries in non-Christian countries are sent 
over to preach Obristianity and they go with 
the Bible in one hand and the Bottle of 
whisky in the other and when the “ heathens” 
reject them and want to turn them oul, the 
Bayonet intervenes and crushing indemnities 
are demanded and even concessions acquired 
under the guise of redressing wrongs. Though 
differing in degree yet somewhat similar 
was the case with enterprising Muslims 
of the earlier centuries of Islam. They 
used religion for political purposes. Mahmud 
of Ghazni gave a colour of religion to his 
invasions of India and destroyed idols and 
Hindu temples on conquering parts of the 
country. So also did,the great Muhammad IT, 
the conquerer of Constantinople, inspire his 
troops with valour by basing his desire to 
conquer that invincible town on a saying 
of the Prophet. Tarik, the intrepid invader of 
Spain, to whose valour the Rock of Gibraltar 
(Jabal-al-Tarile) is still a standing monument, 
declared the spread of the Grand Truth, 
La ilaha il’ Allah—-there is no god but the 
only God-to be his only ambition. The 
shrewd and clever Alamgir of India, gave 
a religious tinge to the change he brought 
about in the policy of Akbar, which he 
thought had weakened the prestige of Musal- 
man rulers, as the English people to-day think 
that regard for the wishes of the people 
or yielding to their agitation will affect the 
prestige of the British Raj. In fact it was 
this use of the spirit of Pan-Islamism for 
political purposes that has made the adverse 
critics of Islam say that it owes its expansion 
to the sword, But this statement is far 
from being true. No doubt the ambitious 
leaders who had any military foresight in 
them found in the spirit of Pan-Islamism a 
great power to excite the enthusiasm of their 
soldiers and to prepare them for a reckless 
sacrifice of their lives. They also found it 
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avery strong tie to unite people of different 
races and colours and so they gave their 
invasions and wars a religious tinge. But 
forced conversion to Islam has been expressly 
prohibited by the Koran. The fanatical and 
ungrateful policy adopted by Christian Spain 
as regards Musalmans and Jews was never 
adopted by Islam even when the spirit of 
Pan-Islamism was in its full vigour, There 
was shown not even so much prejudice 
against non-Muslims as the so-called liberal 
and socialistic Americans show towards 
Orientals and people of dark colour, or as 
the so-called civilised Australians and Trans- 
vaalers show towards people who are not of 
white colour (in the Western technical sense) 
even if they be their own fellow-subjects 
under the same sovereign. Hven to-day the 
country which is most free from racial and 
colour prejudices, bigotry and fanaticism is 
Turkey. People of almost every race and 
nation and colour in their particular and 
peculiar dresses walk about in the streets of 
Constantinople more freely than a Turk in his 
national head-gear can in any other Wuropean 
town. 

On following the history of Islam closely, 
we find that at first, in theory at least, 
there was recognised to be only one King of 
Islam or Khalifa, though Islam had spread to 
Egypt, Iudia, Spain and Central Asia. The 
kings of the above-mentioned places used 
to seek permission of the central Khalifa who 
had the relics of the Prophet and the custody 
of the holy places to have their names repeat- 
ed in the Khutbah. So the other kings were 
as it were vicegerents of the Caliph. But this 
union did not last long. Hach kingdom became 
not only unconnected with the central au- 
thority but quite isolated and exclusive. There 
was no more any idea of Pan-Islamism. The 
bigotry of Spain, when she turned out of her 
domains all the Musalmans, was exhibited in 
the teeth of other Muslim powers that were 
strong at the time, and could, if they cared, 
have helped their brothers in Spain. In 
fact, that very sad event —the ultimate result 
of which was the expulsion of all the Nrusal- 
mans from Spain, the total destruction of a 
magnificent civilisation, and putting back by 
many centuries the progress of modern civili- 
sation—would never have happened had there 
been any of that spirit of Pan-Islamism, which 
united all Musalmans, left among the Muslim 
Powers. The onslaught of Russia on Muslim 
kingdoms was made when there were in 
existence Muslim Powers to check it, and the 
extinction of the Muslim rule in India occurred 
when the Ottoman Empire was at the zenith 
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of its power. Islamic history is ettirely lacking 
in any combined offensive wars lik= tie crusades 
against any people for any religous purpose. 
The coalition or concert of mary powers a? 
one religion against another o7 a differen; 
religion, has no parallel in the history of Islam. 
Tn fact it was the spirit of Pan-Ickan. ism laten 

in Islam itself that made it spread .n the world 
It owed nothing to any combinat‘on or orga 

nised efforts on the part of the M slim Powers 
The Muslim Powers never mace = commor 
cause, and unfortunately even to-day the 
weakened and ill-used Muslim zingdoms dc 
not combine together to present a strong 
united front to the merciless blows of united 
Christendom. The downfall of the Musalmans 
from the commanding position tley had won 
for themselves to their present w-etzhed con- 
dition, can well be attributed tc their failure 
in Jatter days to understand the t-ue spirit 
of their great faith and to the.z secoming 
indifferent to the importance co: the spirit 
of Pan-Islamism. Had they acted according 
to the dictates of their religion, they would not 
have allowed the Western nations, -ho were 
once their pupils, to surpass them “n Jearning, 
science and inventions of great praztieal value. 
They forgot the warning of the Koran that 
God never alters the condition of any people 
unless they bring it about themselv=s,and they 
allowed their once magnificent amd civilised 
domains to come to their presen= wretched 
plight, which gives a right of interference in 
their affairs to progressive nations. Tad they 
brought the spirit of Pan-Islamism to their help 
when they were harassed by their orponents, 
and had united to keep their own 3uvremacy 
they would not have fallen to this : tase which 
is revolting to the very nature of Is'am, and 
would make even the most optimistic Musal- 
man lose heart. It seems that the-e is no 
hope in the near future of any politizal ascend- 
ency of Islam, and so the Pan-Islaaic revival, 
from a political point of view, is & Little too 
late in coming. Still Pan-Islam:sn. has a 
future. The political condition of .lvealmans 
is bad, no doubt. The military efic ency of 
Ohristendom makes her too power‘ul for any 
physical struggle with her. But =ow hope- 
lessly weak was the political coudiion of 
Muhammad or of his few followers when Islam 
cafhe into existence as a codifiec religion! 
How much physically stronger were the people, 
who were prepared to shed their lazt drop of 
blood to extinguish that tiny little s-ark of the 
Grand Truth that fired at first the hsarz of one 
man and began to spread fast on all sides soon 
after! Still Muhammad did trium=h and the 
Truth did prevail. The hope of Pan-Islamism 
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to-day isnot in the sword or the bayonet. 
Tt is, as ever it was, in the Koran and 
in Islam. The one religion that can stand 
the progress of rationalism is Islam, and so 
the one religion that has any chance of sur- 
~iving the present scepticism is Islam. In 
these few Koranic words “Inna lillahi-wa 
inna ilaihi-rajiiin’”” (from God we are and to 


Him we return) is summed up not only the. 


“monism” of more than 2,000 years of great 
Vedanta philosophers but also the most modern 
and scientific monism of Haeckel. Those who 
velieve in evolution must believe that Islam 
was evclved from the religions that preceded it 
and can well claim to be more developed 
than all its predecessors. So far as the belief 
ir God is concerned, the most developed form 
of that belief is found in Islam. Belief in a 
p_urality of gods failed thousands of years ago. 
It was only a savage belief. The deification 
of man also failed and all the “incarnations ” 
have been brought again to their proper places 
and recognised as nothing more-than human 
beings. Supernaturalism and mystic philosophy 
offer sometimes a long resistance to the 
encroachment of reason but in the long run 
they, too, are vanquished. Krishna of imma- 
culate birth and an Incarnation of God is now 
recognised to be nothing more than a man of 
extraordinary greatness and inthe very near 
future the mystical and unreasonable belief 
in the Jivinity of Christ, whose birth was as 
mysterious as that of Krishna, is bound to be 
superseded by a more rational belief, The 
spread of Unitarianism is an unmistakable 
sign of the times and so are the ever-growing 
monotheistic movements among the Hindus. 
So ultimately the belief in one and only one 
God--without a companion, without a co- 
sharer in His Divinity, will be the religious 
belief of the world and it will be a triumph of 
Islam and mean the success of Pan-Islamism, 

Not only this; as the substitution of matter 
and energy for God has failed before, so will 
that row, and these materialists will ultimate~- 
ly perceive as the Koran points out that 
“all creatures in heaven and earth praise 
God and the birds also.” Then will they begin 
to argue within their hearts thus: “ Were they 
created by nothing? or are they the creators 
of themselves? Oreated they heaven and 
earth? Nay, rather they have nofaith. Fold 
they thy Lord’s treasures? Bear they the rule 
supreme?” And the reply to these pertinent 
questions will again be as it has been, in the 
negative.~ They will find that this universe 
as it exists and as it works on, neither can be 
the sole product of matter nor of energy. 
The matter had some One to give it its form, 


to ordain for it fixed design which is found 
in this beautiful Universe, in these brilliant 
stars, and the energy had some One to guide 
it to work so correctly and scientifically as 
the huge solar system works. To matter and 
energy apply these verses of the Ioran :--- 

Verily, they whom ye call besides God, cannot 
ereate a fly though they assemble for it, and if the 
fly carcy of aught from them they cannot take it away. 
from it, Weak, the suppliant and the supplicated. 
Unworthy the estimate they form of God! for God is 
vight powerful and mighty.” 

So matter and energy will again give place 
to the Great First Cause whom Huxley could 
not deny and which even MacOabe and 
Haeckel believe is “One” and “ Eternal” and 
“Tnfinite” and it will be a triumph of the Koran 
and mean the success of Pan-Islamism. Not 
only this, there are other social and moral 
matters in which Pan-Islamism has a chance. 
There is no other moral code that has so for- 
cibly run down intemperance, gambling and 
incontinence and so wonderfully succeeded in 
eradicating these vices, which Oanon Taylor 
calls the three curses of Christian civilisation. * 
Unfortunately for the morality of the world 
and the godliness of man all these vice are 
taking great strides and are increasing ¢ a 
day as it were under the influence of/ . 
ialism in those countries which clait. \ 
greatly advanced in civilisation. How muv.. 
money is spent every year in England on 
alcohol or in corrupt amusements and excite- 
ments! How large is the number of illegiti- 
mate children born every year in Hngland ! 
How shocking are the revelations made in 
the Divorce Courts! The condition of France 
in these matters is still worse. Marriage, an 
institution so beneficial for the social happi- 
ness of all mankind, is coming to be recognised 
in practice at least as a useless, costly and. 
unnecessary tie, and the population of France 
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- is stationary. 


At present the Huropean conscience is 
almost dead to the enormity of this phase of its 
civilisation, but as we believe that man has in 
his essence godliness, it may be hoped that 
even the European people will realise before 
long that these vices are a curse, ruinous not 
only to his moral life, but also to his social, 
political and physical life and that will be a 
triumph of Islam and mean the success of Pan- 
Islamism. Arabia of old, in these matters, 
was almost in the same stage of degradation 
when one man swept it clean of all of them. 
Europe also shall be cleaned of them and 
there is a chance for Islam to do it again, 
The very increase in all the Huropean countries 
of the number of those.women whose existence 
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is a curse and outrage on our humanity and 
a disgrace to civilisation demands Islamic 
laws which made such an increase impossible, 
and so Pan-Islamism has a great chance in 
this social line to effect improvement and to 
save humanity from further disgrace, 


There is one other cause where Islam is des- 
tined to play an important part. It is in re- 
coguising the equality between man and man 
regardless of colour and of race. Universal 
brotherhood shall be establised, all the preju- 
dices of race and colour and creed shall vanish 
when man will take up this verse of the Koran 
as his guide, as a warrant of his happiness 
and peace :— 

“ Whether a Believer, a Jew, a Christian or a Sabian, 
he who believes in God and the Last Day and acts 
aright, his reward becomes due upon his Creator, he 
should neither fear anything nor be depressed.” 

This again will be a triumph of Islam and 
mean the success of Pan-Islamism. In fact 
Ohbristianity has tried for many centuries now 
to establish a common brotherhood between 
the human races, to elevate the morals of the 
people and to bring peace into the world, but 
it has completely failed to achieve any of those 
grand and noble objects, Itis the Obristian, 
white, “diseoloured,” European people who are 
fanatically prejudiced against the “ coloured” 
and Asiatic races and so itis they who cons- 
tantly disturb the amity and fraternity that 
should exist and which did exist under the true 
Islamic civilisation betweer. man and man. 
Under the Islamic civilisation, the “black men” 
of Abyssinia, the white of Spain, the yellow of 
China and the brown of Asiatic countries loved 
one another like brothers and treated each 
other on terms of perfect equality and so they 
do even to-day if they are Musalmans, Chris- 
tianity has also failed to elevate the morals of 
people. Wine, women of ill fame, and gambling 
are the three great curses of Christian coun- 
tries, while Islamic countries, under Islamic law, 
can neither tolerate prostitution, nor wine, 
nor gambling. Christianity has failed alto- 
gether in bringing peace. It is the Chris- 
tian people who have shed the greatest quan- 
tity of human blood in the past and who are 
still bent on their bloody pursuits. 


So the time shall come when Islam will be 
given a trial again to achieve those grand 
objects.which Ohristianity has failed to achieve 
and it shall be a success for Pan-Islamism. 


Jt must have become clear from my forego- 
ing remarks that Pan-Islamism is something 
quite different from fanaticism. But this word 
“ fanaticism ” has become a by-word in Hurope 
generally and among Englishmen particularly 
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when they talk of Musalmans. If a Musal- 
man gives up his life for the love of his 
religion, his country or his lilarzy, he is 
branded as a fanatic; if a Christian doas it, he 
is idolised as a hero. Itis not ork this word 
“fanaticism” that has its relative meaning. 
When Australia, the Transvaal ead Dalifornia 
show colour bigotry and racia. prajudice, 
excuses are found out for this ne -~rowminded- 
ness of theirs; but if Tibet, Chine or Miorocco 
show any hatred towards the white colour 
and do not like to have amons themselves 
those rather meddlesome and ambitious people, 
they have their subjects massacrec , their cities 
bombarded and their towns rausnached as a 
punishment for their audacity 1 disliking 
the people of white colour. Fanaticism in the 
same way, is only objectionable in Musalmans 
and not in white nations even cshaugh the 
latter might show it in forms moz7: crude and 
disgraceful. However, Ido not meaa to say 
that there are not fanatics among Mxsalmans 
but so there are in every religion, in every 
race and in every walk of life. I can uamea 
great statesman of Mngland who was as fanati- 
cally against the Turkish Governmenzes some 
Heyptians are against the English occupation 
of their country. There is a littl: difference 
between Musalman and Christian Jazaticisin. 
Musalman fanaticism can be fouad only 
amongst uneducated people, but among the 
Ohristian people you sometimes fad men of 
learning and education more farntical than 
the illiterate Musalmans. Go iz a ‘ez to 
some country-place of Hngland or give a 
lecture on Islam at any place cut of Lon- 
don and very probably you will require a 
police force for your protection, Reed any 
book on Islam or Muhammad w<itcen by a 
Obristian and you will find the proof of the 
basest fanaticism in the abuses that have been 
piled upon them. Also the vituperstions that 
are poured with Christian chariz, upon the 
Sultan of Turkey by even decent English papers 
are glaring signs of fanaticism imorg the 
educated class. While the Muslim mcnarch 
of Turkey has patronised many # non-Mus- 
lim institution, the Christian King of Hng- 
land, who has perhaps more 4SIusalmans 
under him than Christians, woul aave to 
abdicate if he were to accept the patronage 
of, Say, the London Mosque Fund. 

The unfortunate incident at Dersiawai is a 
good illustration of both kinds of tanaticism, 
Granting that the assault made by =he unedu- 
cated Egyptians on- the HEmglisl man who 
provoked them was fanatical, the anger of 
the educated English people whick tha. inci- 
dent aroused was the more fanatical, the 
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spiteful revenge, under the name of justice, 
still more fanatical, and the alarmist speech 
cf Sir Edward Grey, and the spurious letter 
published by Lord Cromer, which had no other 
cbject than to inflame the fanatical spirit of 
ris couitrymen and to fabricate an excuse for 
the insuman punishments, were not very 
sober acts. The latter acts can well be 
called acts of civilised fanaticism but there 
are also instances of barbarous fanaticism 
found emongst these “civilised” people. The 
desecration of the Mahdi’s tomb in the Soudan, 
an act which even a savage would hesitate to 
do, and the severance of Bambata’s head 
Mm rigat savage fashion, are flagrant and 
shocking instances of the barbarous fana- 
sicism of Obristian, white and “civilised” 
deople. The Pan-Islamists look at these acts 
of fanaticism withas great disgust and abhorr- 
ence as any fanaticism among the illiterate 
Musalmans, and it is one of their great 
objects to protest against such fanaticism in 
whatever quarter it may exist. They fully 
realise the danger to which Muslim fanaticism 
can expose the whole community. They have 
seen shat fanaticism is met by a stronger 
fanaticism andas they are weaker the fight 
canno:z be to their advantage. So they want 
to suppress fanaticism among their unedu- 
cated co-religionists as it has been suppressed 
among the “cultured” Musalmans, and to 
divert the same energy to more profitable 
chantels, 

I have acknowledged that there are fana- 
tics among Musalmans and I will also admit 
that they are very reckless. The reason of 
this is that Islam jis extremely dear to every 
Musa-man, and when a Musalman is given 
reason to think that he serves his religion by 
any act of self-sacrifice he will never hesitate 
to give up even-his life for that purpose, To 
a trues Musalman wealth ov life is not dearer 
than his religion. Khalid, the “Sword of God,” 
when invading Persia invited the mighty 
Emperor of Persia to submit to the orders of 
the Khalifa of Islam, otherwise he would send 
agairst him men who loved death in the cause 
of their religion evenas the Persians loved 
life and its luxuries. This was no arrogant 
threat, but a real fact. This very spirit in 
uneducated Musalmans, who do not under- 
stand what wouldbe a real service to Iflam, 
becomes dangerous fanaticism when they get 
enthusiastic and disdain death even on sup- 
posed insults to their faith. They love Islam 
passconately and so grow wild over any 
injury to it, real or imaginary. But this 
spirit, this staunch adherence to one object, 
this undaunted support of one cause served 
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the purpose of many a statesman and general 
in the olden days, and in the not very remote 
past excited the admiration of great military 
geniuses of Kurope like Napoleon. I am also 
iaclined to think that that military monarch 
who sits on the throne of Germany and 
Prussia has realised the fact that this spirit 
of fearlessness is a powerful weapon in the 
hands of one who knows how to wield it, and 
this explains the Hmperor William’s memo- 
rable words of friendship for Musalmans 
spoken at Damascus. 


The greatest opportunity any alien people 
could have of enlisting Musajman sympathies 
as well as of using Muslim “fanaticism” 
to their own advantage was offered to the 
English people, but thanks to some of their 
fanatical statesmen and the old and bitter 
prejudices of their people against Islam, Eng- 
land to-day is regarded by the Muslim world 
not evep with as much confidence as she was 
regarded about twenty years ago. English 
influence and English commerce have greatly 
suffered in Turkey. And the Hnglish people 
are not so favourably looked upon as they 
were before. In Hgypt the latest events have 
proved that Lord Oromer has by no means 
succeeded in making the English occupation 
popular, and even in India, notwithstanding the 
flattering words of certain ‘“ Muhammadans” 
(as they foolishly call themselves), liberal and 
enlightened Musalmans as wellas the majority 
of “fanatical” Musalmans on the frontier, 
are not very much satisfied with Anglo-Indian 
haughtiness and with the unfriendliness of 
England towards some Muslim powers, 


England has drawn hardly any advantage 
from having under her flag so many valiant 
and so-called fanatical people, nor has she 
used her Muslim subjects as an asset of 
value in gaining influence over other Muslim 
countries. Napoleon is said to have declared 
that he could conquer the world with a good 
Muslim army, but England though possessing 
a good Muslim army has failed to draw any 
great advantage from it because that army is 
no more than a mercenary body and England 
has never aroused in it that world-conquering 
spirit. She has failed to make Muslims feel 
their glory in the glory and success of the 
British Empire. 


A Turkish friend of mine once remarked 
that tolerant and advanced England has not 
given even one responsible post to any of the 
70,000,000 Muslims under her, while the so- 
called backward Turkey—the country of “into- 
lerant” Islam—has given even such responsible 
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posts as ambassadorships at foreign Courts* to 
her Obristian subjects out of only 3,000,000 of 
them. This shows that either England can- 
not trust her Muslim subjects or she cannot 
find even one out of so many and after such a 
long rule, who could be given a responsible 
post. In both cases it is a ‘‘ shame for Hng- 
land.” 

Mr. William Samuel Lilly of the Indian Civil 
Service, writes in his book “India and its 
Problems ”:— 


“Tt appears to me that we should sedulously seek 
for those among them most fitted socially, morally 


~ and intellectually to rule, and associate them with 


¥ 
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Englishmen freely and liberally, even in the highest 
offces—such are the Mnrhammadans of Northern 
India-—one of the noblest races in the country.” ° 


But does the British Government act accord- 
ing to his advice? Lord Curzon in India and 
Lord Cromer in Egypt both practically declined 
to associate Musalmans with Englishmen in 
the highest offices, and it is quite reasonable 
for Musalmaus, who have the instinct of a 
military and ruling race, and whose very 
religion teaches them equality between man 
and man, to resent their alleged inferio- 
rity. Sir Auckland Colvin, in his article in the 
Nineteenth Century on ‘“ Kgypt to-day,” attri- 
butes to Islam “a fanatical ill-will to the supre- 
macy of an authority which is not of its own 
creed” and has evidenced surprise at “the Mus- 
lim clinging to Constantinople.” This shows an 
inexcusable ignorance of the true spirit of Islam, 
the right nature of Musalmans. Islam, indeed, 
isa democratic religion and its adherents ought 
not to bow their heads but before God. So 
also a Muslim would by his very nature prefer 
to live even ina semi-civilised country with 
his self-respect, dignity, and equality of rights 
established, than live under even Pax Britan- 
nica with a brand of “ native” on his forehead 
and a constant shriek in his ears telling him 
that “the conquerors” have more rights than 
the “conquered,” that the white colour gives 
more dignity and privileges to a person than 
any other colour, that the policy of coercion 
is the best policy for Asiatics, and that 
Christian civilisation is the only civilisation 
that can be respected. A Muslim cannot bear 
ignominious treatment. This is the secret of 
the immigration into Turkey of the Musalmans 
of those provinces which have been snatched 
away from Turkey by the Christian powers. 
This is the secret of the Hgyptians disliking 
British predominance and their want of ap- 

* As to Christian dignitaries appointed as Turkish Ambassadors at 
the Court of St. James, the name of Kostaki Pasha, Rustam Pasha, 


the late Musuras Pasha and his father, may be mentioned. Prince 
Malcolm Khan was the Persian Ambassador in London for a long 
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preciation of the benefits that heve accrue. 
to them throughit. Hingland has dune notiir¢g 
to appeal to the sentiments of the Musalmar:. 
and to win over their fiery enthusiasm for he > 
glory. On the contrary her stevesmen -L 
England and her officials in India and Heyp. 
have very often hurt their feelings. 

The greatest factor in shaking the confidence 
of the Muslim world in Englard is her ve-> 
suspicious policy towards Arabian Musalmars. 
Musalmans were never aggressive in makirge 
religious wars as Ohristians were durirs 
the crusades, but they have shown ths. 
when their religious feelings and senti- 
meuts are in any way touched, they cer 
become unconquerable in spite of a grex, 
combination against them. I, a: a Br tirL 
subject, and one who even for personal ii- 
terests has to be loyal to the Eritish Gover 1- 
ment in India, think it my duty to warn 
England of the danger she is running by h-- 
Arabian policy. No Musalman with any r3- 
ligious feeling in him will ever allow a> 
alien people to have even a shadewy kind 3? 
“protectorate” over his holy piaces. Tks 
activity of Hngland towards Koweit or Adex 
and possibly at Yemen, cannot do England a> 
good at all, while onthe other hand, it vex +3 
Turkey, it makes her more and more suspicioi3 
of England’s motives, and so more and mo-s 
inclined towards another great military powe., 
and this policy is extremely ivritaiing to tk- 
Musalmans. Even those Musalmans whe a‘e 
eloquent in praise of the blessings that Br ti: 
rule has conferred upon them cannot be wii 
England (and I hope that English statesmc2 
are far-sighted enough not to be duped by tLe 
false utterances of any flatterer) in case Lnz- 
land tries to snatch away the holy alaces froz 
the protection of a Muslim monarch. Muslins 
love their religion more than theirlivesandrs 
worldly blessings can be dearer tc them cher 
their religion, 

The best desire of all the Pen-Islamiss3 
is tosee that Hngland falls back upon he 
policy of friendliness towards Musalmac: 
and their rulers. Under British rule _. 
brought together the greatest aumbez 3! 
Musalmans, so when Hngland shows airy 
antipathy towards other Muslim countrie, 
they find themselves in an awkward posizicc:, 
asthe same religion, which has establishe. 


_common brotherhood among Muslims, bas alew 


enjoined them to be loyal to their rulers, 
and the strict discipline which is found ever 
time and is now in Rome. Hasan Yang Chang, tho late Chir: 


Minister in Berlin, illustrates tn his persor the enlightened ami 
tolerant attitude of China towards its Muslim eubjecz. 
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in the Muslim prayers makes them obedient 
tc law and constituted authority. For this 
reason it is one of the greatest objects of the 
Pau-Islamists to remove the prejudices of the 
English people against Islam in order that 
their fanaticism which causes them even pecu~ 
niazy loss by decreasing their commerce in 
Nuslim countries be not so intense as to 
tozally blind even their statesmen and their 
historians. - 

The best way to be immune from the 
darger of Muslim “fanaticism,” and the best 
way to win over the Muslim world to her 
side will be for England to revert to her old 
poLey—the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, to- 
wards Turkey and to give up at once her 
amtition towards that land of rocks and sand 
which though of no value to any other com- 
mucity is very dear to every Muslim heart. 
A definite alliance with Turkey, which I 
advocated during my stay in Oonstantinople, 
wouldinsure peace in the Near Hast as the 
awliznce with Japan has insured peace in 
the Far Hast. It will gladden the hearts of 
a.l Musalmans and make them attached to 
the English nation. On the contrary when 
Musalmans see England forward in taking 
avay Orete from Turkey and thus forcing 
theusands of Musalmans to an exile from 
home, in making naval demonstrations, con- 
trary to international law, against Turkey, 
in putting obstacles in the internal adininis- 
tration and taxation in Turkey and in im- 
pecing the construction of useful railways, 
they feel hurt and when they see that it 
is cnly the Christian subjects of Turkey for 
whom Wngland shows sympathy, their own 
religious feelings get stirred. Her solicitude 
for the Ohristian people reveals her as not 
very impartial and just, but fettered by-reli- 
gots and racial prejudice and spurred by 
religious bigotry. 

England herself will be to blame if the 
Paa-Islamic movement becomes inimical to 
Great Britain later on. It is not so as yet. 
Upto the present moment the Pan-Islamic 
movement is in favour of Hugland and at 
Jeast two bodies of it, the Nedwa in India 
auc the Pan-Islamic Society of Hugland, are 
even grateful to England and her people. 
Every member of this Pan-Islamic Society, 
though keen on the achievement of its objects, 
is inbued with feelings of loyalty and even 
gratitude towards England and her people. 
Though all other opinions I have expressed 
in tais paper are my individual opinions, yet 
this muchI can say on behalf of the Pan- 
Islamic Society as its old secretary that she 
is neither opposed to the British connection 
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with Egypt nor to British Rule in India. 
Though our Society is interested in the 
general well-being of Musalmans of every 
part of the world, though she sympathises 
with Musalmans wherever they be troubled, 
in Egypt or in Arabia or anywhere else, she 
fully realises that for a society with those 
objects which she has in view there ig no 
other scilin the world than the free land of 
the little Island which throws its light thou- 
sands of miles off and where the chains of 
even slaves fall off when they land on its 
blessed soil. She knows also that there isa 
chance for her success among a people who 
though conservative and clinglng fast to 
their old prejudices, yet are acute judges and 
critics and keenly appreciate everything 
good and true. The sympathy shown to her 
even in such a short time, and the interest 
that the educated and broad-minded Hnglish 
people have taken in her, make her grateful 
to them. It is this gratefulness and this love 
of the Hnglish people that makes her more 
solicitious to see Hngland and its people on 
friendly terms with Musalmans and their 
sovereigns so that she may have no occasion of 
either being ungrateful or unsisterly. Pro- 
vidence has interwoven the destiny of Hnglish- 
men with that of Musalmans and they must 
understand each other better. This Society is 
fully coufident that the more such calm and 
sober judges and critics, as the English people 
are, know of Islam, the more inclined they will 
be towards that great rational faith, and the 
more frjendly feelings they will have towards 
those valiant people, the Musalmans. 

I have said that the Pan-Islamists want to 
suppress the spirit of “fanaticism ” in Musal- 
mans, but they by no means want to extin- 
guish that spirit. They want to turn it into 
its proper channel and to teach Musalmans to 
master that fire rather than be slaves to it. 
Grand objects can be achieved by using proper- 
ly that love of Islam and Muhammad which 
Musalmans have. Muhammad told them that 
knowledge was a birthright of Musalmans and 
they should pick it up wherever they find it; 
he commanded them to go to distant and 
even non-Islamic countries in search of know- 
ledge and if Musalmans have any love for 
Muhammad they should act according to what 
he said. Islam made all Musalmans brothers 
and so if they have any love of Islam they 
should follow its dictates. The Pan-Islamists 
want tc impress upon their brothers that hold- 
ing life in the palms of their hands on supposed 
injuries, or keeping themselves behind the 
progressive people by their own ignorance and 
then trying to get off from the intrusion of 
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those people by sheer physical force, are not 
things which Islam demands. These hurt 
rather than serve the cause of Islam. In 
India, not many years ago, a pamphlet was 
brought out by an enlightened Muslim associa- 
tion denouncing the so-called Ghazi-ism shown 


- now and again by ignorant Pathans, and so 


Pan-Islamists want to denounce recklessness 
of every kindin serving the cause of Islam, 
because it is suicidal. As a melancholy in- 
stance of this deplorable and fatal recklessness 
may be mentioned the annihilation of 12,000 
brave men in a few hours at the battle of 
Omdurman. This kind of love of Islam can do 
no good to the community nor to Islam. But 
that love of Islam is beneficial which would 
attract non-Muslims by creating those heroic 
virtues which Islam created in the old Musal- 
mans, by setting practical examples of Muslim 
brother-hood, Muslim socialism, Muslim tolera-~ 
tion, Muslim morality and ideal of chastity, 
Muslim temperance and abstinence from every 
‘kind of intoxicant, Muslim love of knowledge 


jw2ud above all Muslim belief in one God. The 
‘ more intense that love for Islam is, the more 
‘ it will serve the cause of Islam and the pur- 
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pose of the Pan-Islamists. That love should 
be advanced even to the point of “ fanaticism” 
and the fanatical love forIslam which already 
exists in the bearts of Musalmans should be 
directed towards the achievement of the ob- 
jects I have mentioned above. 


I was not so sanguine of the success of the 


cause of Pan-Islamism until I visited Constan- 
tinople last August.* As I said in my fare- 
well speech to Abdullah al-Ma’mtn Subra- 
wardy, I have come to believe that the 
fraternal string of Islam though more than 
thirteen centuries old, is still strong enough 
to bold close and fast all the 300,000,000 of us 
and that it, in the words of the poet, 

Heart to heart and mind to mind 

In body and in soul can bind. 

My visit to the capital of the Turkish Em- 
pire has been extremely remarkable and J had 
a grand time of it there. I was with a friend 
of mine, Sheikh Abdul Qadir, and both of us 
received special recognition and decoration 
from His Imperial Majesty the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II, visited many times the Prime 
Minister, Ferid Pasha, also the Foreign Min- 
ister, Tewfik Pasha, both of whom we found to 
be splendid statesmen and thorough gentlemen 
as well as good specimens of educated and en- 
lightened Musalmans. Our visits to Ahmad 
Pasha, a son-in-law of His Majesty and a keen 
statesman, to Mamduh Pasha, Minister of the 


* This was written in 1906. 
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Interior, the two Secretaries of His Imperial 
Majesty, the well-known Gensral Hdham 
Pasha (who gave us his signed paotographs 
“as a remembrance of fraternity 7), Arfa-ud- 
Dawa, Mirza Riza Khan Danis> and their 
ixcellencies Nouri Bey, Ismail Pasha and 
Hakky Bey (the latter we found *:Illowed the 
progress of Indian Musalmans ~vonderfully 
closely), gave us great satisfac..on. In an- 
other line we had very lengthy ceunversations 
with the Sheikh-ul-Islam, a man =f undoubtec 
qualifications and great enlightcnment, anc 
Kazi Askar Mahmood Hffendi, the highly cul- 
tured Alim (theologian), We eso had the 
privilege of visiting that wondertally enlight- 
ened Muslim ruler H. H. the <Xhedive oi 
Egypt who with Islamic hospit= ity invitec 
us to Hgypt. I have given thiz incomplete 
list of persons whom we visited wile at Cons. 
tantinople to show that I had a grand time 
there, and it isnot because I ha? the honow 
of visiting such high personages that I attacl: 
so much significance to the visit. _t is not thi. 
side that has made me so sanguins about the 
cause of Pan-Islamism. My conpanion wil 
bear me out when I say that after my visits tc 
the palaces of His Majesty ati the grea. 
personages I have mentioned, I very ofter. 
feelingly repeated these sentim=ntal lines of 
a@ great poet :— 

Ba faragh dil zamani nazari ba malrrooi, 

Beh azan ki kasri Shahi hama roz ha. o hooi. 

—“To sit with satisfied and happy hear: 
forashort time with some one beautiful, is 
better than being ina king’s pé-ace and loud 
merry-making all day.” 


In fact I appreciate more tte brotherl* 
affection of the two great friend= we made ia 
Constantinople, Jelal Bey and. H. HW, Saad- 
uddin Bey. Soitis noton accocat of these 
acquaintances with such big pe-sonages tha: 
I made, that I attach so much importance ts 
this visit of mine, but because I noticed tha: 
the heart of Muslims are full sf sympath- 
for one other all over the would and wit. 
but little organisation and effort. can be mada 
to meet in union. 

Every Musalman in Turkey —vhether ric. 
or poor, educated or uneducated, whom we 
met, seemed to feel as if he aad found x 
long-sost relation. The ecstasizs of a poor 
brother of ours, who was almost in rags, int: 
which he went at the very pleag_re of seeing 
us at the “Sublime Porte” after having read 
the news of our arrival in the m=rning papers 
and other events of the same kimi, have mads 
me hopeful of Pan-Islamism. We bad an oppor- 
tunity of meeting Musalmans frum almost a 
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parts of the world, even those who have 
visited China and Japan, and it is the ex- 
perience which I thus got that has made 
meso sanguine. The brotherhood of Musal- 
mans and the Islamic spirit in them is still 
a living force and it requires only to be orga- 
nised to advance the civilisation of the world 
as forcibly on to perfection as it did in former 
ages. The more I realised the spirit of Pan- 
Islamism and common brotherhood which the 
Great Prophet inculcated in the hearts of 
his followers and which has been germinating 
in these people who have come more than 
thirteen centuries after him, the more I 
became devotedly attached to that Great 
Prcphet. the more I became sure of the 
ultimate triumph of Islam, and the more I 
became sanguine of the success of Pan- 
Islamism. The community is awakening -and 
there are quite bright signs of it. 

Whatever be the cause of it,—either a con- 
trast of their past with that of their present 
which Musalmans have been drawing in their 
~ninds, as is shown by modern Muslim litera- 
sure, a consciousness of the deplorableness of 
she condition to which they have sunk, or the 
combination of Ohristendom against their 
kings and sovereigns and the dwindling away 
of tieir dominions, the spirit of Pan-Islamism 
has recently revived in Musalmans of many 
countries. 

Ic India the awakening took the form of 
schools for religious education and orphanages 
to sive Muslim orphans from falling into the 
hands of Christian missionaries. Many asso- 
ciations have also been established on sec- 
tarian principles. The well-known Anjuman-i- 
Himayat-i-Islam of Lahore with its magnificent 
college {the Islamiyyah College),and orphanage 
aud the noble assembly called the Nudwat-ul- 
' Ulama are great products of this awakening. 

in Afghanistan the spirit of Pan-Islamism 
was revived by that great statesman, the 
inte ruler of Kabul, Ameer Abdur Rahman 
Khana. He not only suggested a union be- 
sween Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan but 
was also far-sighted enough to use Islam 
Zor political purposes. He took the title of 
“Zia-ul-Millat w’al-Din” (The Light of the Na- 
tion and the Faith) and the very idea of estab- 
lishing @ college on modern lines at Kabul 
hich but for his untimely death wouldehave 
become an accomplished fact in his lifetime, 
siows how practical his notions of Pan- 
Islamism were. It is by general education 
only that those inborn qualifications of a 
Ifusalman—patriotism and love of Islam--can 
b2 made to serve the cause of Islam and that 
iz the one means by which Pan-Islamists can 
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succeed in their objects. There can be mn 
doubt that His Majesty Habib Ullah—the pre 
sent successor of that great statesman —wh« 
has made a poiut of following the policy laic 
down by his father, will prove as staunch ¢ 
Pan-Islamist as his father was and will carr: 
out all those ideas of Pan-Islamism which thi 
lamentable death of his father has left un 
realised. 

In Hgypt also the revival of Pan-Islamisn 
has been perceptible of late and it has take) 
a nationalist turn. - But this nationalism hai 
nothing to do with fanaticism. If the effort 
which the people of the Transvaal or othe 
colonies made with success for self-govern 
ment or those which Indians and Irishme) 
are inaking for that purpose, are fanaticisn 
then the nationalism of the Egyptians may 
also be called fanaticism, but a fanaticisn 
of which no one need be ashamed. Ther 
are many true Pan-Islamists in Bgypt lik 
my friend M, Shoukrey Bey but there ar 
also a number of Musalmans who do not lik: 
the “ white” people, as the Transvaalers d 
not like the Asiatics aud coloured people 
and if the dislike of the latter is not fanaticisr 
the dislike of the former is also not. H.H 
the Khedive is an educated and enlightene 
prince anda very fit person for guiding Pan 
Islamism into a useful and proper channel. 

In-Persia the spirit of Pan-Islamism ha: 
been most successful, thanks to her decease 
ruler H. M. Muzaffar-ud-din Shah. One of thi 
great causes of the political downfall of Musal 
mans was the schism that broke out in thi 
body of the Musalmans on the question of th: 
Caliphate. That was the time when religio 
was freely used for political purposes and s 
this matter, though purely political, wa 
brought within the pale of religion and th 
difference of opinion whether Abu Baki 
Omar and Osman were legally and rightl 
ihalifas or only Ali was entitled to that place 
was extended to such an extent shortly afte: 
that it made the disciples of one persuasio) 
directly opposed to those of the other an 
even differences in rituals and ceremonie 
were introduced to divide the people. Thi 
was most unfortunate. It caused great mis 
chief andin the end that difference change 
into deadly animosity. The Shiahs began t 
hate their brother Sunnis only because th 
latter accepted the predecessors of Ali a 
Khalifas and they even forgot to reasoi 
that that incident which gave rise to thi 
schism was a inatter of past history now an 
beyond the control of the people living mor 
than thirteen centuries after. So the Shia 
Persia and the Sunni Turkey became enemie 
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and the people of one country turned against 
the people of the other, though both wor- 
shipped the same God and followed the same 
prophet. But the noble Shah, imbued with 
the spirit of Pan-Islamism, set a personal 
example of the amity that should exist be- 


+» tween the two peoples and visited the Sultan 
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of Turkey in his capital. The meeting be- 
tween the two great heads of the two sects 
of Islam was quite brotherly and I was told by 
eye-witnesses that they embraced each other 
with tears in their eyes. As a result of this 
meeting the relations between the two peoples 
‘ have very much improved and I was delighted 
to find that the Persians at Constantinople 
(about ten thousand or more) were conscious 
of the harm the schism had caused and 
were full of brotherly affection for their 
Sunni co-religionists. In fact my time at 
Constantinople with the Persians was more 
pleasant than what I spent with my Sunni 
brothers, because I could speak Persian but 
not Turkish, and I revere and respect my 


,esteemed Shiah friend, the Majd-al-Sultanat 


Mirza Mehdi Ali Khan, as much asI do my 
Turkish friends Hamid Bey and Rafat Bey. 
The reconciliation between the two so-called 
churches in Islam is evidenced by a remark- 
able incident. The principle of election has 
been followed by the Sunnis who recognised 
the three Khalifas before Ali, because they 
were elected, but this was never recognised 
by the Shials. The Sunnis derive their name 
from following the traditions and the opinion 
of the majority (Suanat wa Jamaat). The 
Shiahs did not do so before, but it is signficant 
that they have now adopted the system of 
elective government and have got a parlia- 
ment of their own. So the institution of this 
elective system of government promises not 
only, as the Persians think, another Japan 
in the near future, but also a complete union 
between these two great sects of Musalmans 
and the greatest success of Pan-Islamism. 
The remarkable revolution in Persia, which, 
thanks to the magnaminity of the late Shah, 
has been accomplished with perfect peace, is 
a child of the spirit of Pan-Islamism. Many 
enlightened Persians had been preparing the 
ground for this step for a long time and. I 


= have a, book anonymously published ten years 


ago in which this success of the revolution 
was foretold. The writer of this book I 
happen to know. He is a learned but unas- 
suming old man, leading a quiet life away from 
his home, where nobody seems to realise 
what a genius be is. That this change is a 
result of rational Pan-Islamism is also evi- 
denced by the remarkable fact that it was the 


Ulamas, the theologians, who were foremost, 
in demanding constitutional gov2rnment, this 
giving up the authority, stromwear than even 
that of the king, which they nau hitherto 
enjoyed over the people. 

In Turkey the spirit of Pan-"slamism can 
be found in no person more than His [mperia_ 
Majesty the Sultan Abdul Hamid Ti. In fac. 
he is given the credit of being tl 2 very causc 
of the revival of this spirit of Pan-Islamisr 
and in the imagination of some fevered brains 
he is also supposed to have 3ent secret 
emissaries all over the Muslim warld to draw 
the Musalmans closer to him, to instigate 
them to acts of fanaticisim azainst their 
foreign rulers and so on. There no truth in 
these fantastic ideas, but there is no doubt 
that His Majesty is a Pan-Isamist. The 
way he has re-assured to himself t1 2 Caliphate, 
the manner in which he receives his co-reli- 
gionists from different parts of tLe world in 
his dominions, the restrictions which he has 
laid down in order that his peop = should not 
go out of the bounds of their owr civilisation, 
customs and manners, and abcze all that 
glorious idea of making a railwe> to Mecca 
and Medina, all these are clear demonstra- 
tions of the spirit with which E.s Majesty 
is imbued. Had the Ohristzn Powers 
given a freer hand to His Majest~, had they 
allowed rest to Turkey even fc> a quarter 
of a century, had they not enccaraged the 
rebellion of his Majesty’s Christie: subjects, 
who are treated with unparallele: taleration 
(in fact too much toleration) a: ij are given 
rights which England; notwithstanding her 
boast of impartiality and justic2, has not 
given to Indians or any non-Chr stians, had 
Turkey not been compelled to sperd s» much 
money in military preparations 79 the en- 
forced neglect of other material aml economi- 
cal reforms, Turkey would have een quite 
a different country from whatitis sow. The 
Pan-Islamist Sovereign has, in szite of all 
these obstacles, given Turkey man; beneficial 
institutions and above all has =lowly but 
steadily educated his people and prezared them 
for constitutional government. Sh=rtsighted 
people even among the Musalmang and mali- 
cious opponents of Turkish Govermmnent have 
been giving out that the present Saltan has a 
hormwr for constitutional governmer: and pro- 
rogued the Parliament he gave to Turkey on 
account of that horror. They forge: to realise 
that had Turkey been given a co-itutional 
government before the Muslim population was 
-educated enough to have the goverument in 
its hands, Turkey would have cractically 
become by now a non-Muslim powe=> 
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There is no doubt that if providence spares 
His Majesty for a few years more Turkey 
will have a constitution! Government guided 
by the masterful hand of His Majesty. It 
will be the crowning achievement. of Pan- 
Islumism. It willdraw the educated Musal- 
mans from all parts of the world who by the 
experiences gained in their own countries 
would be able to pay the Christian statesmen 
in cheir own coin, when they make any 
onslaught on the Turkish Government and 
will read them a lesson in return for the 
lesson taught by them, as now the oppressed 
Musalmans from every part of the world 
seek shelter in His Majesty’s dominions, It 
wil then make it possible to utilise the 
anual gatherings in Hijaz for the purpose 
they were instituted and it will be then that 
the whole Muslim world will be devotedly 
atzached to their Khalifa. That will be a 
great success of the great Pan-Islamist Sultan 
Abdul Hamid and of Pan-Isltamism in general. 

A Russian Muslim friend informs me that 
there is a current of Pan-Islamic spirit running 
in. the hearts of the Musalmans of Russia. 
They very lately helda great meeting from 
almost all parts of Russia and discussed mat- 
ters for the well-being of the community. The 


Russian Muslim papers have been exhorting” 


their brethren to take a lesson from Indian 
Musalmans in awakening to the needs and re- 
quirements of the times and Tread a book very 
recently written by a Russian Musalman on 
questions economic and political, in which 
the learned writer has dealt with the Pan- 
Islamic question under the very name “ Pan- 
Islam.” 


In Tunis the spirit of Pan-Islamism has. 


been revived and the enlightened Muslims 
have awakened to the needs of the time. 
They have got some places in the new 
“assembly” and mean to show some resist- 
ance to the over-domination of the Huropean 
races. Norare the signs of a great revival 
wanting in Algeria, Morocco, and the Sahara 
end other recesses of the Dark Continent peo- 
pled by the followers of the Prophet. 

The Pan-Islamists, who know the intrinsic 
value of their religion and have found how 
suitable that religion is to the requirements 
of a progressive age and advanced humanity, 
nave come to think that they can put their 
religion before the enlightened people of 
advanced countries with a chance of its being 
accepted as their religion, at least with a 
confidence of making those people adopt its 
principles of Theism and practical morality 
which are undoubtedly the most perfect and 
the most practical. With this object the eyes 
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of the Pan-Islamist are turned towards Eng- 
land, America and Japan. 

AsI have said, the destinies of England 
seem to have been intertwined with those of 
Musalmans, so Hingland was the first to yield 
to the proselytizing ambitions of Musalmans 
which have resulted in the formation of genu- 
ine Islamic centres in London, Liverpool and 
elsewhere. Many have adopted the faith of 
Islam, the first and most remarkable convert | 
being the late Lord Stanley of Alderley. Thus 
neither the floating bulwarks nor the surround- 
ing seas could stop the penetration of Islam to 
the soil which had remained untouched by it for 
along time. It isa matter of regret though, 
that the spread of Islam in this country has 
not been so general as it promised to be, 
still the tone of the English public has 
decidedly undergone a change in favour of 
that faith. Ignorance was the cause of many 
a prejudice and as that ignorance is being 
removed those prejudices are also disappearing. 

Of course there is no hope of Islam becom- 
ing the religion of the people who are so 
conservative and who love their luxurious‘ 
life too well to like any check being placed on 
it; but there is every hope that the enlightened 
people of Hngland will, sooner or later, ac- 
knowledge the greatness of Islam, if the 
exertions of Musalmans initiated in an orga- 
nised form by Abdullah al-Ma’min Suhra- 
wardy to familiarise the people with Muslim 
customs and manners and festivals, to remove 
their ignorance of Islam by lectures and 
pamphlets and to attract them towards the 
faith by placing it before them in its true 
light, are continued for some time. Though 
their number is not large still there are per- 
sons who have adopted Islam through Abdullah 
al-Ma'miin Suhrawardy and their conversion 
is more valuable because they are men of 
learning and seekers after Truth.* 

‘As I have said, the Emglish people are 
fair-minded as critics and the appreciation 
of talent is their strong point. The splendid 
works of Mr. Ameer Ali on Islam have among 
their admirers many Englishmen. The collec- 
tion of the “Sayings of Muhammad” and my 
little pamphlet “The Miracle of Muhammad” 
have succeeded in attracting the attention of 
many an enlightened person in England and 
America. The learned Dr. Paul Carus of New 
York has reviewed both the works very fa- 
vourably. Many talented ladies of America, 
like Miss Martha Craig and Miss Alice. Ives, 
are very favourably disposed towards Islam 
and Muhammad. 


® The illustrated German magazine Veber Land und Meer for 
1907, gives a brief account of his work. 
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These are very hopeful signs of the success II. the conqueror of the invincible Constantinople in 


of the proselytising Pan-Islamism. 


The spread of Islam in America has been even 
greater than in England if we consider Babism 
and Behaism as sects of Islam. Islam did 
succeed in making its staunch follower one 
highly educated American, the Hon. Alex- 
ander Russel Webb, American Consul-General 
in the Phillipines, whose indefatigable labours 
in the face of adverse circumstances have 
resulted in the conversion of many and 
who has recently secured a most valuable 
‘adherent to Islam. Americans are a push- 
ing people and extremely practical. Islam 
is a life-giving as well as a practical-religion. 
Americans are democratic and socialists and 
Islam isa democratic faith and Muhammad was 
the greatest and the most practical socialist. 


It is not only the eyes of the Pan-Islamists 
that are turned towards Japan. Now-a-days 
Japan has become the centre of attraction in 
many ways, the cynosure of many eyes. What 
makes the Pan-Jslamist cast a covetous look 
towards Japan, and what advantages would 
accrue to Japan if she accepted Islam as her 
state religion may be gathered from a 
letter which I wrote to the Morning Post 
of London on June 14th, 1906 and take the 
liberty of quoting it here :— 

Sir,—To us, the members of the Pan-Islamic Society, 
the news from Berlin published in the Morning Post 
of the 13th inst. that Japan is seriously thinking of 
adopting Islam as her State religion is more than 
welcome. Of course, we cannot be over-sanguine of 
it just yet, but as Islam is a chivalrous and practical 
religion, and as Islamic civilisation is best suited for 
the Asiatic people, we have full hope thatif Japan 
wants to play adominant and prominent part in world- 
polities of the future, and if she has any ambition of 
being the regenerator of Asia, she will, sooner or later, 
adopt that religion which upturned the great Hmpires 
of Rome and Persia and which made the wanderers of 
the desert of Arabia the conquerors and civilisers of 
almost all the three old Continents. 


There are at present two courses open for Japan : 
one to adopt the civilisation and the religion of Europe 
and thus merge her identity in the European Powers, 
the other is to be the restorer of the glory and civili- 
sation of Asia and to be the leading power in that 
civilisation. If her ambition is nothing beyond the 
first, she shall have no credit or honour from the 
Easterns nor much from the Westerns, who are far 
more advanced than her in that civilisation ; but if she 
dreams of becoming one day a world-power, and to 
make Asia again dominate other Continents as she did 
onee, Japan cannot realise that object but by adopting 
the enlivening and inspiriting religion of Islam—the 
simple, invigorating, and practical religion—the reli- 
gion of Muhammad, the greatest reformer, legislator, 
commander, a nation and empire founder ; the religion 
of Khalid and Sa'd, the conqueror of Persia in Asia; 
the religion of Amrou, the conqueror of the land of 
Pharaohs in Africa; and the religion of Muhammad 


Europe. 

As has been suggested in the Worning Post, m3 
political advantages that Japan can zain by adoptiaz 
Islam as her State religion are too 3_vious to be |} <1- 
den from the eyes of the statesmen c. Japan. 

Japan, notwithstanding her marvellois progr33 
and successes, remains nothing but a small Sta e, 
whose influence is confined to that ecrmer of the word 
only where she is situated. At present shehas o 
interest and no sympathies beyci1 that limit c 
sphere. But if she were to become s. Muslim Pow-r 
her successes and progress would arouse the sympe- 
thy and acclamation of every Muslim x the world, aré 
as there is hardly any part of the worlZ which is wiza- 
out Mussulmans, Japan by adopting Islam wonld by ore 
stroke become a Power possessing £2 influence <1 
over the world and backed, supporiad, and loved ity 
one-fifth of the whole human kind.— Yaurs, &¢., 


SHAIKH MUSHIR HOSALY KIDWAT, 


Hon. Secretary, Parslamic Societ~, 
127, Sutherland-avenue, Maida-vale, June 14, 

Thanks to its own worth the 1eligion of th 3 
Arabian shepherd does not owe anything to — 
Constantine or to any Royal pa>-onage whic 4 
Ohristianity or other religions ow, Islam gav = 
splendid kingdoms to the nomads cf the Arabia: 
desert but for its power or influeice it neve- 
put itself under the obligatior of any roye. 
convert, nor has to bow down for that purpose 
before any monarch now. The ofLuslim thec- 
logians, to whom and whom alose Islam as 
areligion is indebted, theinselves disdainez 
all worldly honours. Had these exponents cz 
Islam, some of whom by the sublinity of theis 
character and by their eruditior were equal 
to the old prophets and seers, wt attracted 
people towards Islam by their pic 1s, unselfish 
and saintly lives and by the frue love of 
knowledge with which they de-oted them- 
selves to the study of that great faith and 
the troubles they bore to expound it, had they 
not gone from place to place in tl sir tatterec. 
garmeuts with their pen and ink and books, 
and above all with their model cheracters, the 
religion of Islam would not have bezome so dear 
to the people and it would not have also remain- 
ed undiminished in its influence with the 
decrease of the political power of Musalmans. 
It was not only that the great Omar did not 
care for the conversion of Jabalah din Ayham, 
the king of Ghassan, and made him answerable 
to the same penalty which he h flicted ona 
poer Musalman, but even in later days the 
Muslim theologians did not care fr the con- 
version of a great monarch who wanted the 
restriction of total abstinence tc de modified 
in his favour. There are many instances of 
Muslim theologians giving up thsir lives to 
save the principles of Islam. The extensive 
domains won by Musallmans were nothing in 
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thsir eyes and the religion of Islam was 
in its zenith, in their opinion, oaoly for thirty- 
thres years—up to the time of the Caliphate of 
Ali, On the contrary there might be mentioned 
a number of kings who rather injured the 
cause of Islam by their nominal adhesion to 
that religion and in practice doing acts quite 
repulsive to the nature of Islam. So Islam 
for its power and influence never was nor 
is in want of any regal support from any 
quarter, Had it been so the political condi- 
tion of Musalmans of the present time would 
have made the cause of Pan-Islamism utterly 
hopeless. It must be known that when the 
Pan-Islamists look towards the Mikado with 
wiscful eyes itis not because they want to 
give Islain any strength by converting him 
but- because they hope that Japan itself will 
become doubly strong and the prestige of 
Musalmans will be much raised as well as 
their political place in the world re-estab- 
lished, 

It isa well-known fact that the Muslim popu- 
lation of China, which is said to be seventy 
millions and is a gigantic evidence of the 
peaceful penetration and the marvellous 
success of the honorary missionaries of Islam, 
is distinguished by sobriety and courage. No 
royal edict is necessary to eradicate the vice 
"of opium smoking in them, because the Chinese 
Musalmans do not smoke ever tobacco. Dr. 
Gustave Le Bon in his masterly book on Arab 
Civilisatiun writes thus about the Ohinese 
Musalmans-- 

“They are very particular about speaking the 
trath and being honest. Those among them who 
hold offices are popular among people and are well- 
respected. Those who are in brsiness are well- 
reputed. The principles of their religion have made 
them generous and it seems as if all of them are 
pelt of one family who help and protect each 
uier. 

These Chinese Musalmans have also shown 
their worth very recently as splendid soldiers 
and they also seem to be imbued with the fra- 
ternal spirit of Islam. When the “ mailed fist” 
of Europe was in Peking, the Musalmans of 
India were also sent over and the newspapers 
reported that after the peace when the Ohi- 
nese Musalmans and these Indian Musalmans 
met, though they could not understand each 
other’s language, they saluted each other 
with the Islamic salutation and embraced 
each other as brethren in Islam. 


With‘such a large number of Musalmans so 
close to Japan I was astounded when I saw a 
note of a responsible Japanese minister in the 
hands of a Mullah in Turkey (Haj Muhammad 
Ali) showing such a great ignorance of Islam 
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as characterising polygamy as the fundamental 
teaching of Islam. But the existence of such 
great ignorance is very hopeful for the future. 
It shows that the Japanese do not know any- 
thing yet of Islam and so there isa greater 
chance of its success when it is put before 
them and they are made to know it. 

France is also a country which is much in 
touch with Pan-Islamism, but the success of 
Islam in France ‘is not possible as long as the 
people there do not come to fully realise the 
danger they are incurring as a nation by their 
unbridled love of Juxuries and wine. Social life 


in France has come almost to the level of . 


animal life and human nature does not like 
restrictions of any kind, so it seems difficult 
under the present circumstances for people 
to turn to Islamic law and be bound by Islamic 
restrictions. Nevertheless Islam could count 
a Member of the French Chamber of Deputies 
and several other Frenchmen in high positions 
amongst its followers. It will be surely for 
the political good of France not to alienate the 
feelings of Musalmans from her. She has a 
large number of her own Muslim subjects and 
it cannot be said to be a wise policy to wound 
their feelings, She should also bear in mind 
that Musalmans are a grateful people. From 
Paris is published a very useful Pan-Islamic 
Magazine called “Revue du monde Musal- 
man” which is very creditable to its publishers 
and which may help in bringing about an 
entente cordiale between France and the 
Musalman world. 

I was not alittle surprised when I found 
Islam so unknown in Hungary though it was 
a Muslim country not long ago and there isa 


little tomb of the Muslim Saint Gul Baba in’ 


that splendid town Buda-Pest reminding one 
of days gone by. It might prove useful to the 
vigorous and pushing people of Hungary in 
their aspirations to enlist the sympathies of 
Musalmans. They must remember that it 
was in Constantinople that Kossuth the cham- 
pion of their national cause found an asylum, 

Prominent amongst German Muslims is Mu- 
hammad Adil Schmitz du Moulin whose heart 
is burning with the fire of Pan-Islamism. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
well-being and salvation of Musalmans lies in 
one and only one thing, i.e., if they want pros- 
perity even in this world they should fall back 
upon their true and simple religion, upon the 
religion of Muhammad and of Ali and thou- 
sands of others who truly and rightly and 
closely followedIslam. There is no religion 
in this world to which any people owe so much 
of their worldly prosperity and progress as 
Musalmans owe to Islam. What was it that 
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brought out the Arabs from the darkness they 
were in since ages, to play a most dazzlingly 
prominent part in the history of the world ? 
What was it that made a people without any 
cohesion, into a compact and united na- 
tion? What was it that made those people 
who were hardly distinguishable from ordinary 
brute creation, the civilisers of the world, 
who held “the torch of learning and knowledge” 
for centuries, and showed their activity in 
almost every branch of human knowledge, who 
were recognised as “the enlightened teachers 
of barbarous Kurope” in philosophy, medicine, 
natural history, geography, grammar, “ the 
golden art” of poetry, chemistry, astro- 
nomy and other branches of science? What 
was it that made those “shepherd people,” 
roaming unnoticed in the desert “since the 
creation of the world” the conquerors and 
administrators of such a large part of the 
world, and extraordinary military geniuses and 
marvellous statesmen-—Khalids and Omars? 
All this was done by Islam and Islam alone. 
Hven the early victories of the Musalmans can 
be attributed to Islam. When two combatants 
were seen in the field, at times not only of 
the same nation, same race and same country, 
but also sons of the same parents, but with 
the difference that one was non-Muslim and 
the other Muslim, the self-confidence, the un- 
daunted courage and the enthusiasm which 
the grand cause he wanted to serve created 
in the latter, were clearly distinguishable from 
the first who had no moralsupport behind him. 
When we observe critically how the pagan 
Arabs though greater in number and with 
greater advantages of supply and_ position 
were many times vanquished by the much 
smaller number of their own brethren who had 
changed in no other respect than that they 
had managed to get the spell of Islam over 
them, we come to understand the secret of 
the astonishing progress of Arabian conquests 
which has puzzled many a historian. The 
principles of Islam and the cause of Truth both 
produced extraordinary courage and created a 
very great amount of self-confidence. One ex~ 
traordinary Muslim soldier, Derar bin Adwar 
always opposed an armoured enemy unar- 
moured and only with a single spear and 
an uusaddled horse, and Gibbon has written 
that on one occasion at least (i.e., in the 
memorable battle of Ajendan) he, in this par- 
ticular style of his, faced and repulsed thirty 
great warriors of the side of the enemy. It 
can also be seen by the perusal of the history 
of the Muslim conquests that in almost 
every battle the Musalman army was in the 
minority sometimes even to the ratio of only 
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one to seven. Still in the me ority of cas :s 
it was the Musalmans that were victoriors. 
What was it that gave them victory? Noldele 
Says: 

“Rhetorical expressions about the decaying conci- 
tion of both empires (Byzantium and Persia) and tLe 
youthful energies of the Muslims are unsatisfying o 
the inquirer who keeps the concrete 7scts before hint” 


These “concrete facts,” he says furthe-, 
stand thus :— 


On one side “Both Byzantium and Persia had et 
their command genuine soldiers regujarly armed aul 
disciplined. The traditions of Roman warfare wa> 
not yet entirely lost and the Persians still possesse1 
their dreaded cuirassiers, before whom in better time:, 
even the armies of Rome had often fled. The Empero- 
Heracleus was certainly the greatest mun who hat 
held the Empire since Constantine and Julian. HW: 
was an astute diplomatist and a very campetent generai 
and as a soldier bold even to rashness."" On th> 
other side “the wretchedly armed Azab, fighting no 
in regularly organised military divisiors but by fami 
lies and clans, and under leaders wke never before 
had faced disciplined troops.” 


How was it then that the Are2s shattered 
the armies of both the Emperors? To Noldekc 
as’ to many European historians who do pot 
understand Islam, “ the phenomenon continues 
mysterious as before,” but to Musalmans it is 
very simple. The key to these suzcesses was 
Islam itself. It was not the sword that spread 
Islam but it was Islam that drillec bodily and 
invigorated physically and inspirited morally its 
followers and gave victory to that sword 
which, though its possessors were a fighting 
people from ages, had never shown its sharp- 
ness to the outer world. In shert,it is to 
Islam that Mussalmans owe their conquests 
and it is also to Islam that ther owe’ their 
intellectual progress. 


The “Sayings of Muhammad’ is replete 
with marvellous incentives and in-unctions for 
acquiring knowledge. 

Some of Muhammad’s sayings or. the subject 
run thug :— 


“To listen to the words of the learned and to instil 
into others the lesson of science is better than reli- 
gious exercises.” 

“He who liveth in searchof knowledge walketh 
in the path of God.” 

“With knowledge man riseth to the heights of good- 
ness and to a noble position, associatetk with sover- 
eigns in this world and attaineth to the perfection of 
happiness in the next.” 

“Acquire knowledge, as he who acquires it per- 
forms an act of piety, who speaks of it, pra ses the Lord, 
who seeks it, adores God, who dispenses instruction 
in it, bestows alms, and also who imparts it to its 
fitting objects, performs an act of devoticn to God.” 

“Acquire knowledge. It enableth its possessor to 
distinguish right from wrong, it lighteth the way to 


® By Abdullah-al-Ma’mun Subrawardy (Constable, 194.) 
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Heaven, it is our friend in the desert, our society in 
solitude, our companion when friendless, it guideth 
to happiness, it sustaineth us in misery, it is an orna- 
ment amongst friends and an armour against enemies.” 

Muhammad even turned the attention of his 
militant people towards learning and penman- 
ship by beautifully saying :— 

“The ink of the scholar is more holy than the blood 
of the martyr.” 

So it was not that Islam sharpened only the 
sword of the Musalmans, it also quickened 
their brains. It was on account of this dual 
influence that in those early Musalmans could 
be found not only men of extraordinary mili- 
tary valour but also of wonderfu) intellectual 
and administrative qualities. Had Islam pro- 
duced only four men—Abu Bakr, Omar, 
Osman and Ali--it would have still enriched 
the world with four splendid characters iu 
different aspects. The world knows no saint 
who can excel in saintly qualities the first, the 
world kuows no statesman who excels the 
second in the qualities of statesmanship as well 
as administration, no pious man who excels 
the piety of Osman and no hero who excels 
the heroism of Ali, yet what were they before 
they became Musalmans ? What was that 
greatest of all great men himself before he 
became a Musalman? None of these were 
men of any great importance before their con- 
version. 

In short, it is to Islam that Musalmans owe 
everything in respect of their progress and 
if they want to regenerate themselves it is 
to that they should return. Iivery individual 
Musalman should try to be a true Musal- 
man and the more he succeeds in that the 
nearer shall he be to perfection, to prosperity 
and to success. They should not make them- 
selves stand in want of any such reminder 
from the Koran: 

Remember also when we accepted the covenant 
of the children of Israel, saying “ Ye shall not wor- 
ship’ any other except God, and ye shall show 
cindness to your parents and kindred and to orphans 
wd. to the poor, and speak that which is good unto 
nen and be constant at prayer and give alms,” 
wfterwards ye turned back except a few of you, 
ind retired afar off. And when we accepted your 
sovenant saying, “ Ye shall not shed your brother's 
dlood, nor dispossess one another of your habitations,” 
shen ye confirmed it and were witness thereto. 
Afterwards ye were they who slew one anothey and 
mrned several of your brethren out of their houses, 
nutually assisting each other against them with 
njustice and enmity. 

What has been recommended to individual 
Musalmans can also be recommended to 
Muslim states and Muslim nations at large. 
[slam demands justice and peace and good 
zovernment of every kind. The very word 
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“Islam” means “peace.” The Islamic salu- 
tation is “Peace be on you.” The Koran 
says, “Peace is the Word of the Merciful 
Creator”; and again :— 

“Verily God bids you do justice and good, and give 
tokindred their due, and he forbids you to sin and 
do wrong and oppress (Ch. VI.). 

“O ye Muslims, stand fast to justice when ye bear 
witness before God though it be against yourselves 
or your parents or your kindred, whether the party 
be rich or poor. God is nearer than you to both. 
‘Therefore follow not passion, lest ye swerve from 
truth. i 

“The servants of the merciful are they that walk 
upon the earth softly, and when the ignorant speak 
unto them they reply ‘' Peace”; those that invoke not 
with God any other God and slay nota soul that God 
hath forbidden otherwise than by right, and commit 
not fornication.” 

“Say, verily my Lord hath forbidden filthy actions, 
both that which is discovered thereof, and that which 
is concealed, and also iniquity and unjust violence,” 

‘And commit not disorders on the well-ordered 
earth.” 

“Q true believers, observe justice when ye appear 
as witness -before God, and let not hatred towards 
any induce you todo wrong: but act justly ; this 
will approach nearer piety, and fear God, for God is 
fully acquainted with what ye do.” 

Now any government that is based on such 
precepts cannot but command respect and 
admiration from every people. 

To adopt Islamic principles in the system 
of government, to devote all its energy to 
better the condition of its people and to im- 
prove the resources of its country and not to 
lack in military efficiency or scientific and 
material progress is what Pan-Islamists want 
from every Muslim state. They also want 
those Muslim states who are close to each 
other to form a defensive alliance without 
delay. The alliance suggested by the late 
Ameer Abdur Rahman between Turkey, Persia 
aud Afghanistan is the most imperative and 
leaders of Muslim thought should urge the 
importance of such an alliance upon the peo- 
ple and the sovereigns of those countries. 


It is a matter for the greatest grief and pain 
to those Musalmans who have sense enough 
to understand the truly liberal spirit of their 
great faith that its many ignorant but over- 
zealous adherents confine it to an extreme- 
ly limited scope. They look only. and very 
strictly to outward appearances and super- 
ficialities. In their eyes a man dressed ac- 
cording to their own ideas of a Muslim dress 
is the only man deserving of salvation. They 
ignore “the saying of Muhammad” “acts 
should be judged by the intentions and mo- 
tive actuating them.” 
of the Koran “ We have not sent thee, 
QO Muhammad, save as a mercy to the 
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worlds” has no import. A Muslim of one 
sect calls that of another a kafir (heretic) 
though they were strictly forbidden to divide 
Islam into sects. Those ignorant Mullahs 
and Mujtahids, who know practically nothing 
of Islam and its history and philosophy, pose 
as great alims (theologians) and issue abomi- 
nable Fatwas. These fanatics instead of 
serving Islam do it great harm and they 
‘ should be suppressed by Pan-Islamists. The 
greatest need of religious toleration is in 
such countries as India and the aspect of 
Islam best suited for an advanced age and 
progressive nations is Sufism, where even 
Hindus and Buddhists and Theosophists can 
meet with Musalmans. Kabir Das and Guru 
Nanak laid down, not so very long ago, noble 
lines for that union. It is time that modern 
researches should be made in Sufism as has 
been done by Mr. Surfaraz Husain Qari* and 
new interpretations given to such grand ideas 
as are expressed in the following verses :— 

Nature’s great secret let me now rehearse—- 

Long have I pondered o'er the wondrous tale, 

How Love immortal fills the universe, 

Tarrying till mortals shall His presence hail; 

But man, alas! hath interposed a veil, 

And Love behind the lover's self doth hide. 

Shall Love’s great kindness prove of no avail ? 

When will ye cast the veil of sense aside, 

Consent in finding Love to lose all else beside? 
Thave shown that the Pan-Islamic movement 
is spontaneous. It has not been worked 
up by any single man or by any association. 
In certain respects it can be called the 
product of the times. Not only Christians 
have adopted Pan-Christian principles but 
people of other religions and races are also 
becoming conscious that their very existence 
is threatened if they do not wake up and 
unite together. The Hindus of India who are 
an extremely exclusive people, have now in 
them a Pan-Hindu spirit and it has been 
manifest amoung other movements in the form 
of the Arya Samaj ‘propaganda. 

The Jews, another exclusive people, have 
been trying to return to Zion to be safe from 
such exterminations as threaten them in 
Christian Russia. Of course of all these 
“Pan”-movements Pan-Islamism has the 
greatest vitality and greatest chance because 
it is an essential ingredient of the religion of 
Islam and because Musalmans are spread all 
over the world and also because they have 
not yet gone down completely in political 
independence. 

But because the Musalmans are so widely 
spread and because they have not yet been 


* Mr. &. H. Qari’s Beauties of Islam, edited by Abdullah-al-Mamun 
Subrawardy will be published shortly. 
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politically effaced and have coz-ending foress 
against them who are bent up7zn seeing te 
complete destruction of Mslim political 
strength, the task of the Pan-Is amist is moe 
difficult than that of the Pan-=induist or the 
Pan-Judaist. 

For the success of Pan-Islamism a perfect 
organisation is required and brench societies 
in every Muslim country needec to make tke 
people as well as their Governments realise 
their condition and their backwardness as 
compared with advanced nations. The centre] 
Pan-Islamic Society should be placed on 1 
firmer footing. London is ths place bes: 
suited for the headquarters o? the Societys. 
It. is the metropolis of the emcire which i3 
spread over the world as largely £3 Musalman: 
themselves. It is the metropolis of the British 
Government that rules over the .1rgest num 
ber of Musalmans, and a larger :amber of Mu 
salmans come to this capital than toany other 
European capital. So London is the best place 
for a society like this. But this Society re- 
quires capital and permanent Iceation before 
it can make its influence felt all over the 
world, : 

I believe that Tslam is destine1 to be the 
world’s religion of the future. Is.am, the first 
principle of which is belief in the mity of God, 
is the faith destined to become tre faith of all 
advanced humanity and it should be the effort 
of the Pan-Islamist to spread that belief. The 
verse of the Koran which I have given above, 
viz. 

“Whether believers or Jews or Ch-istians or Sa~ 
bians, he who believes in God, the lasz day and.acts 
aright, his meed is with his Lord, neither fear nor 
remorse should overtake him,” 
should be the guiding principle of the Pan- 
Islamists and they should recogaise every- 
body, whether a Hindu or a Buddhist, a Obris- 
tian or a Jew, who believes in the Unity of God, 
the last day, and acts aright, as th=ir brother 
and thus establish a universal Lrotherhood 
Without any distinction of race, religion or 
colour. 

The Koran repeatedly says that \fuhammad 
never brought any new religion but the re- 
ligions of Adam and other prcohets and 
seers, as Moses and Obrist or Erishna and 
Buddha, The Koran has also saic that God 
ha sent prophets to every nation. Muham- 
mad has-also called his religion tse religion 
of nature in which every child igs bcrn. So all 
these matters tend to prove tiat Islam 
in its wider sense is the quintessence of all 
religions and every man whose |2lief is not 
repugnant to the first principles of Islam, 

which the Koran holds was the first principle 
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f{ every true religion, should be considered 
S under the aegis of Islam and a brother 
if Musalmans, even though he be not follow- 
nz the rituals and ceremonies followed by the 
Musalmans. 


Recently I was thinking of founding an 
Association of Universal Brotherhood where 
tl shose people who believe in one God 
sould meet each other on terms of equality 
ia that all those people who had common 
deas about God and morality could look to 
me another as brothers even though they 
iiffered in -rituals or in forms of belief, 
[The members would be free to follow any 
‘elizion they liked and the only thing 
vauted Irom them would be a belief in 
she Unity of God and also to leave off 
shese religious or social matters which are 
‘epugnant to universal brotherhood at large. 
4 Jewish member of the brotherhood for ins- 
vance thouglr not recognising Ohrist as a pro- 
shet would not be allowed to -asperse the 
sharacter of the Virgin Mary and a Ohristian 
aot to call Mubammad an impostor. So 
oy mutual understanding and without leaving 
ywny cardinal points of their own religions, 
Jews, Ohristidns and Musalmans and even 
those Hindus and Buddhists whose religious 
yecief in God would not be against the funda- 
néental creed of this brotherhood would 
yecome united. This society for establishing 
the universal brotherhood would have come 
nto existence by this time," but as 1 began 
to think that in the wider sense of Pan- 
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Islamism this universal brotherhood can be 
established, I have dropped the idea of that 
society. 

The Koran calls Musalmans “the interme- 
diate nation” and so they are. There is no 
nation which can take any serious exception 
to the Islamic idea of God, and Islam can be 
made the universal religion, the intermediate 
religion and the uniting link between all the 
enlightened religions of the world. 

There is already a harmony in belief exist- 
ing between the Jews and the Musalmans. 
Between a Unitarian Christian anda Musal- 
man there is still less difference. So these 


ie 


three world-religions can be united without | 


any difficulty and so I believe can all the 
religions of the world. There is not much 
difference in the fundamental principles of 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam and Christianity. 
Kufr o Islam dar rahash poyan, : 
Wahdaho la sharik leh goyan. 
Faith and unfaith run together in Thy path and there 
they meet, 
“He is one, without a partner,’ both in their own 
tongue repeat. & 


Gilwa har barg-o-gul men tera dckha, 
sa-o-Krishna men bhi usko dhondha, 
Islam ne jab rah dekhai teri 

Khud nafs men apne tujhe hamne paya. 


wed 


We found the sigus of Thine in the leaves and flowers ~ 


(i. e., in Nature), 


. We searched for the same in Jesus and Krishna, 


When Islam showed us the way to: Thee 
We found Thee in the Ego of our own selves. 


Spaiku MusHiz Hosain Kipwal. 


® An Association on the lines indicated above has already been formed. 


el ethane oe 


WHAT CAN ENGLAND TEACH US? 


on “India, what can it teach us?” has 

eloquently described all that India can 

teach the Christian nations of Europe. 
But no one has fully dwelt on what Wogland 
can teach us—Indians. 


The first and the greatest lesson whiclf we 
should learn from Englishmen is their collec- 
tive selfishness as a nation. Englishmen are 
very selfish. It is not the individual selfishness, 
but it is the national or what they call 
enlightened selfishness that we have to learn 
from the Christian natives of England, No one 
has ever accused the Hnglish of not being 


Pron inc, MaxMuller in his Lectures 


selfish. Eiven they themselves have acknow- 
ledged this. Indians, on the other hand, col- 
lectively are not selfish. There are, of course, 
selfish individuals, But selfishness is not a 
collective virtue or vice of Indians.. 

Again, Indians are given to contemplate 
on the world to come rather than to mind the 
affairs of this world. Natives of England, 
on the other band, employ all their energies 
and thoughts to improve their position in this 
world. Here we think, Indians could borrow 
with advantage a page from the lives of 
English people. The deep spiritual nature 
of Indians should be strongly tinctured with 
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the secular spirit of the Ohristian West. 
Then and then only they will be able to 
maintain their position in this world. 


Oloseiy allied to the national selfishness and 
worldliness of the English, is their patriot- 
ism. The Sanskrit language has no word 
corresponding to patriotism. Of course we 
exclude from consideration words coined in 
recent times, The want of the spirit of 
patriotism amongst Indians has been assigned- 
to their system of village communities. 

But it appears to us that the want of pat- 
riotism was due to there never having been so 
keen a struggle for existence in ancient times 
in India as there is now. Schiller has truly 
observed that “the edifice of the world is only 
sustained by the impulses of hunger and love.’ 
It is this want of the impulse of hunger which 
accounts for the want of patriotism in Ancient 
India. On the other Hand, this impulse of 
love, not only for human beings, bat for 
the whole animate creation, so vigorously 


preached by Buddha and his disciples, stood ° 


in the way of the growth of 
in ‘the Western sense. For, this patriotism 
is, after all, the selfishness one feels for 
one’s own nation. Todo a good turn to his own 
nation, a Western patriot does not hesitate to 
cut the throats of another péople. According 
to English notions of patriotism, Clive. was a 
patriot, Warren Hastings was a patriot, and 
Lord Dalhousie was a patriot, because all of 
them enriched their own nation at the expense 
of another people. 


It is highly necessary for Indians to Jearn 
patriotism from the Christian nations of the 
West; for now, the old times are gone, old 
manners are changed. In the struggle for 
existence which is now going on in the world, 
Indians are liable to be exterminated if they 
do not cultivate the spirit of patriotism. This 
will be a stimulus to improve their present 
pitiable and miserable condition. 

“Love of country,” writes Dean Ramsay, “must 
draw forth good feeling in men’s minds, as it will 
tend to make them cherish a desire for its welfare 
and improvement. To claim kindred with the honor- 
able and highminded, ag in some degree allied with 
them, must imply at least an appreciation of great 
and good qualities. 

“ This is surely a spirit to be cultivated ina world 
like this ;—in a world where we find so many causes 
arising that produce bitter animosities and violent 
contentions; in a world where we find even the 
stronger tides of natural affection broken amidst the 
jealousies and alienations of men’s hearts. 

“The love of country, then, we would advocate, 
not asa matter of pride, or asa mere sentiment, bub 
as a principle, of which the tendencies are decidedly 
favoarable to benevolent and virtuous emotions. We 
have no hesitation in advocating the cause, even at 


patriotism | 


. which we ought to learn from Hngland. 


the risk of incurring thereby the charge of beiiz 
“national,” which this declaration miy bring upon us." 


Indians then stand sorely in ~eed of culti- 
vating this spirit of patrictisn, minus the 
robbing instinct. This is perhazs the greatess 
lesson which England can teach us. 

Hero-worship is another great lesscn 
TLe 
English are a nation of herc-worshippers. 
They worship their great men while alive, 
and cherish their memories wien dead. We 
Indians do not know how to honour our grea 
men. In his work on “Past and Present,” 
Oarlyle defines 


“hero-worship to be the summary, 1.timate essence, 
and supreme practical perfection of all manner af 
worship and true worships and nob snesses whatec- 
ever, * * * Hero-worship, done differently in eves7 - 
different epoch of the world is the srul ofall soc al 
business among men ; that the doing c’ it well, or t12 
doing of it ill, measures accurately what degrec of 
well-being or of ill-being there is in the worlc's 
affairs." 

“Great men,” again to quote tir same author, 
“were the leaders of men; the mcdellers, the pet- 
terns, and ina wide sense creators, af whatever ta3 
general mass of men contrived to do c2 to attain. * + * 
We cannot look, however imperfees"7, upon a great 
man, without gaining something by him.” 


In England, memorials or ev2n statues ave 
raised. to men having any aretension :o 
distinction. But what have we done to kecp 
green the memories of our grea: men? Is it 
not a matter of regret that ~we have dote 


_ hothing to honor our departed great? Mode-n 


India has not produced a greater man then 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy. It caght to make 
Indians blush that they have net tried to per- 
petuate his memory in any suitcble shape. 


Bngland is the richest country in the word, 
Her material prosperity is due to the indus- 
tries and manufactures carried on in thit 
country, her foreign trade, anc above all 30 
the enterprising spirit of the English peop e. 
India, on the other hand, is the poorest coun- 
try in the world. India abourds in mineral 
and vegetable resources, but for want of suff- 
cient capital, they cannot be developed and ex- 
ploited. Indians should try to make their coun- 
try rich. Thereis much truth & the complaiit, 
that the present. poverty of Incia is to a great 
extent due to her connection with Hnglare, 
fow England has crushed those industries Dr 
which India was at one time famous. 

Again, Indian capitalists do not venture 
to invest their money in factories and otker 


‘industrial concerns, because they see how tie 


Ohristian philanthrophists of Manchester aad 
Dundee are trying their best to ruin the risiag 
cotton and jute industries of India. Thee 
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Christian philanthrophists do succeed (as 
they have done in the past) in their attempt 
to ruin Indian industries. Lord Lawrence 
wrote: 
“Tha difficulty in the way of the Government of 
India acting fairly in these matters is immense. If 
anything is done or attempted to be done to help the 
natives, a general howl is raised, which reverberates 
in, England, and finds sympathy and support there.” 
Englishmen, as Napoleon observed, are a 
nation of shopkeepers, Is it conceivable that 
they will cut their own throats by encouraging 
Indians to manufacture their own cloths and 
other articles of necessity and luxury? Let- 
those Christian missionaries and Anglo-Indians 
who are never tired of taunting Indians with 
want of enterprising spirit and so on, ponder 
overthe matter and say if India has any fair 
chance oi getting rich by her industries and 
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factories? However, Indians should not lose 
heart. If patriotism means anything, they 
should try to use countrymade articles and 
boycott foreign goods. 

From a worldly-wise nation like the Eng- 
lish, one can no more expect to learn lessons 
in honesty and veracity than from Bunyan’s 
great hero, the Worldly-wise Man. But of 
whatever failings the English may be guilty 
in their dealings with other people, amongst 
themselves they are angels. Let us try to 
emulate this trait in their character. Let 
us stand shoulder to shoulder with our In- 
dian fellow-countrymen, do everything that 
lies in our power to help the cause of 
national progress and not cut each other’s 
throats, 

These are some of the lessons which we 
should try to learn from the English. 


1897, IndDO-ANGLIAN. 


NARRATIVE OF THE INCIDENTS OF MY EARLY LIFE 


Vv 


RESIDENCE AT TASHI-LHUNPO.* 


On the 7th July 1879, the twenty-first day 
of our journey from Jong-ri, in Sikkim, we 
arrived at Tashi-lhunpo. We had travelled 
without interruption for 18 days with but 
occasional breaks, which in all were three. I 
was still in suspense as to how I should be 
received and what kind of treatment I should 
meet with. At times, indeed, I feared I should 


* J attach the following letter from Mr. David Fraser, “ Trmes’” 
orrespoudent, with the late Tibet Mission :-— 


Catenpoxran Cxun, Lonpon, 
13th September, 1907. 


Mr Dear Siz,—I was greatly interested to receive from my brother 
o India your two letters and the copy of the Journal of the Buddhist 
Yesearch Society which you eo kindly sent for my acceptance. [ 
iave to aplog:se for the delay in writing to you, but excuse myself 
mm gecount cf having been extremely busy upon a book dealing with 
Yentrel Asia. 

I have read your papers on Thibetan travel with the greatest in- 
erest, particularly those passages dealing with your residence at Tashi- 
umpo, where I had myself the privilege of living for ten days as the 
cuest of the Tashi Lama. My own modest journey in Thibet oMables 
ne to recognize the accuracy of your accounts in many respects, 
hough my journey in the matter of interest bears no comparison to 
‘ours, performed as they were ata time when Thibet was closed to 
utsiders. J have also read your book published by Jobn Murray, 
vbich I obtained from the India Offico Library, and it is to my 
aind by far the most interesting of all the books I have read upon 
"hibet. 

In the Journal which you sent, I, at first, only looked at the parts 
ealing with your journeys into Thibet, and it is only to-day that I 


be suspected and turned out of Tibet, and all my 
labour be lost. But I mustered all my cour- 
rage and caution in order to ensure a good 
reception now and success at the end. We 
alighted from our ponies near the southern 
gate of the monastic town, and, spreading my 
Tibetan rug at the foot of the plinth of one of 
the principal chortens (chaityas), I sat down 
cross-legged, while Ugyen and Phurchung rode 
off towards Shiga-tse thom (market) to buy a 
observed, in reading it through, that you had put a note in the article 
dealing with the Assam-Batang trade route. I have read the article 
with interest, particularly as | hope some day soon to travel in these 


regions, A journey to Batang would be full of interest and there is of 
course always the possibility of elucidating the mystery of the junction 


a 


between the Tsangpo and the Brahmaputra. This piece of geographical ~ 


exploration continues to defy travellers, and I suppose the dangerous 
character of the inhabitants makes it almost an impossible task. 
What do you think? Iam sure it would be well worth the while of 
the Indian Government to move in the matter, for, I imagine the 
country north of the Himalayan back-bone to be very rich and likely 
to afford a fine market for Indian Commerce. 
I have never yet been in Darjeeling, but ifever I am I will look 
forward to the opportunity of making your acquaintance, and of 
hearing something at first-hand of the adventures which you have so 
picturesquely described. 
Thanking’ you greatly for your kind attention to my brother's 
letter, believe me 
Very truly yours, 
DAVID FRASER, 


To Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, C. I. E., Lhasa Villa, Darjeo- 
ling. ‘ 
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few silk scarves as presents, without which, 
according to the custom of the Tibetans, it is 
impossible to approach any gentleman of rank. 
I was thus left alone, but was soon surprized 
and pleased to see near me Sangaling-pa, the 
jolly Tibetan who had amused us near Hago 
(U-go). A few old monks, called Tukchugapa 
(or passed 60 years), who had, on account 
of their age, obtained some freedom from 
monastic restrictions, and were no longer 
watched as to their conduct by the monastic 
officials, were walking round about the 
chaityas and a group of shrines at the 
entrance of the town. At every round they 
cast a glanceat me; my appearance, in spite 
of my Tibetan dress, being quite a novel sight 
toall. Mongols, Amdoans,* Palpos, f Duk- 
pas,{ pilgrims, besides a host of traders, 
approached me, and asked whence I came and 
what commodities I had brought for sale. 
The keeper of the Chag-che khang, or saluta- 
tion hall, called Ku-nyer, who was an acquain- 
tance of Ugyen, now and then kindly asked if 
_I was much fatigued and would like some tea. 
fTo all these inquirers I quietly replied that I 
came from the south, was a pilgrim, and had 
no goods to sell; but the inquiries increasing 
I felt quite tired of replying to them all. I 
was averse to speaking much on account of 
my imperfect knowledge of the dialect of the 
Tsang province. They did not understand 
the Bhutia dailect of Sikkim in which I was 
able to speak, and I did not venture to address 
them in the Lhasa (or U) dialect, with which I 
was tolerably familiar, My lips had been 
chapped by the dry, cold wind of the Nyam- 
bu-dung-la, and at every attempt to speak 
blood oozed out from them. My cheeks and 
nose had been frost-bitten. I was also much 
exhausted, and my mind was extremely 
uneasy. I sat reclining on my bags, and 
remained so for a while as if asleep, but 
ever careful of my luggage and the pilfer- 
ing beggars. A host of ragged mendicants 
surrounded me, supplicating alms. Three or 
four monk-overseers were engaged in super- 
vising the repairs of the outer chaityas, and 
about three” hundred laden yaks and asses 
were tethered at a distance of some fifty 
yards from where Isat. A few inferior officials 
came and addressed me, but I did not reply 
tothem. Atlast the mother of Nyer-chang 
chen-po, the manager of the state stores, &c., 
of Tashi-Ihunpo, came up, and in a kind voice 
asked where I came from and what goods I 


® Amdoans, inhabitant of Eastern Tibet, bordering on Lake Koko- 
nor. 

+ Papoos, or Pa-bus, Buddhist traders of Nepal. 

_t Dukpas, inhabitants of Bhutan. 
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had for sale. I replied respectfully that = 
was a poor pilgrim from the south, come 
to pay my respects to Seng-ehen Dorjc 
Chang§ and that I had no goods to sell. The 
main traffic road from South Tibet anc 
Kamba-jong to Shiga-tse rurs by Tasni 
lhunpo at a distance of 200 yacJs from the 
gate. Pony dealers, heard a [ong way of 
by the tinkling of the strings of Dells attach 
ed to the necks of their ponies, were flocking 
towards Shiga-tse thom. I was zlad I did not 
attract their notice. .After a ccuple of hours 
Ugyen and Phurchung returnec’ with twce 
pairs of yellow silk scarves. Ugyen then 
desiring me to stay fora few mirutes more 
entered the monastery to report our arrival tc 
the Minister and to the Grand Lama; bit 
before advancing far into the mcnastery, he 
learnt that the Grand Lama vas absert, 
having gone to his summer residecce—the De- 
chan-phodang (or palace of harpiness), He 
then went to the Minister’s residence, but not 
finding him, returned at the end of an hotr, 
and conducted me within the monastery. 
One of his acquaintances kindly permitting us 
to stay in his house for a while, ve dismissed 
our yaksand donkeys, Our kind host brought 
us prepared tea and barley flour. A fierce 
mastiff, chained at the door, tried hard to get 
at me. Phurchung brought a few cakes from 
the market, and having refreshed myself with 
‘these, moistened in hot tea, I entered the 
host’s little chapel, and admired <he orderly 
arrangement of the church furniture and uter- 
sils, the cleanliness of the floor, and the sets 
of oblation cups and oil-burners. At five.in 
the evening I was conducted to the Minister s 
residence. The avenues througn which I 
passed were narrow; a few willows were 
found scattered here and there, and on both 
sides were stone buildings, with several sto- 
ries, rising high one above anothor. On the 
road we met many Gelug-pa monks (or thoge 
of the yellow-cap sect) dressed in yellow 
woollen tunics, and woolly Tartar hats. The 
streets are all paved with flag stones, mea- 
suring in many places eighteen inches by 
twelve. By constant use these tad becoms 
so smooth and polished that = found it 
difficult to walk without slipping. The 
Minisier’s palace is at the northern enl 
of the monastic town, three stories higk, 
and presents a pretty appearance on account 
of sedge-cornice and of the yellow-wash o2 
the outside. The cornice is laid on a thick 
§ He ia called by the name of Seng-chen Tulku—the great Licu 
Lama incarnate. In him is the embodiment of the spirit of Naga 


Bodhi, the chief disciple of Siddha Nagarjuna. Ho-vas the Panehen 
Lama's spiritual minister. 
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layer of grass-stems, which one is Hkely 
tc mistake for a coating of dark paint. -Upon 
this are placed thick plates (slates supply the 
place of flat tiles in Tibet) generally two in- 
ches to 34 inches thick, projecting six inches 
out of the wall. On this again are placed 
vertically planks or thin slabs of slate, with 
discs of about 4 inches to 6 inches diameter 
carved on them, and painted red and white, 
with sometimes a black spot in the centre. 
Tpon these are vertically placed slates or 
painted boards from 6 inches to 9 inches 
broad. Just above the layer of sedge are 
s2en the ornamented ends of the beams curi- 
ously painted, The cornices mark the several 
stories. Access is gained to each story by 
means of steep ladders. The doors turn each 
cn a pair of iron hinges; and the door-frames 
and Jadders are held fast by iron plates rivet- 
ted together. In large buildings the ladders 
are broader and less steep, each step.being 
a foot broad. Bolts attached to the uprights 
receive the rings rivettedin the door-frame, 
which is all one piece. There are screens 


inside, hung down to preserve the privacy of . 


the rooms, As I was dressed in Sikkim cos- 
tume, the monks and Lamas by whom I passed 
gazed at me as something new, but I walked 
up without noticing any of the bystanders. 
Arrived at the waiting-room, I was requested 
to sit down on a carpet cushion. 

Ugyen communicated with the Secretary, 
and after a few minutes’ stay we were con- 
ducted to the Minister’s presence. The room 
was spread with Tartar carpets; the walls 
were hung with rich satin and dragonu-figures ; 
representations of deities and Bodhi-sattvas, 
fringed with embroidered silk and kinecobs, 
were hung on all sides. Gilt images of 
deities of various sizes in sitting posture 
were kept in niches, which were ilumi- 
nated with lamps, and a number of paper 
prayer-wheels were kept rotating by the 
action of their smoke. The room was cano- 
pied with rich Ohina satin. The Minister 
was seated on a high chair of yellow China 
wood, resting his hands on.a handsome table, 
richly painted with Chinese domestic scenes 
and natural scenery. We made three profound 
salutations after the Tibetan fashion, and 
were made to sit on two high thickly-stuffed 
cushions. Two low tables, garnished swith 
dishes of cakes and twisted biscuits and 
cheese, were placed before us, and hot butter- 
ed tea was.poured from the minister’s silver 
tea-pot, called the chabim. The Minister’s 
Sopon (or chief steward) waited on us with 
the chabim, and after we had emptied the 
first cup, the Minister graciously enquired 


after our bealth, and how we had fared on 
the way. He was very glad to hear that we | 
had not been stopped or examined by any 4 
Tibetan frontier officials, and admired our 
pluck in attempting the Himalayas in search 
of Buddhistic knowledge. Having repeatedly 
thanked us, he dismissed us; and as it Was 
now growing dark, he ordered his Secretary © 
(Tung-chen Kusho) to find out a comfortable 
house for our accommodation, and to supply 
us with provisions. The Secretary, mistaking 
his orders, took us to a filthy, smoky, dilapi- 
dated house. The floor was dusty. There was 
in the first room only one opening (without a 
shutter) to admit the light. The fire-place was 
in the adjoining room, and on our attempt- 
ing to light a fire, the whole house was filled 


‘with suffocating smoke and dust raised by the 


goat-skin bellows. At 9 in the evening the 
Minister sent us some butter, barley-flour, 
ready-made tea, and unbaked bread, of which 
we made a hearty repast. B 

8th July—In the morning he sent one of 
his servants to enquire how we had slept,.. 
and if we required anything. Ugyen toolk® 
this opportunity of informing him of our wret- | 
ched accommodation, whereupon he at once 
ordered an attendant to conduct us to one 
of his own dormitories, attached to the great 
chapel, called Phuntsho-khang-sar (the per- 
fected or fully furnished new house) whither we 
accordingly removed our things. This house 
is three stories high, our quarters being on the 
first oor. Whena boy, the Minister used to 
occupy this fine building, and it was frequently 
visited by almost all the Tashi Lamas and 
Gyal-tshab Rinpoche (Regents), even by the 
Nomenkhans of Lhasa, - Close to it, on the 
west, is situated what was once the residence 
of Purangir Gosain, the devoted friend of Mr. 
George Bogle and the Tashi Lama Paldan 
Yeshe. . 

The only person whom the Dalai Lama 
of Lhasa permits to share divine honours 
with him, is the Panchen Lama of this grand 
monastery at the Western Capital of Tibet— 
Shi-ga-tse. Tashi-Ihunpo, after Lhasa, is the 
largest monastery of the order of the shwa 
ser ‘yellow-caps’. This monastery had been 
built in the 16th century A. D., and it, too, 
had begun to regulate its succession of ; 
High-Priests or Grand Lamas on the theory ~ 
of re-incarnation of its Abbots, Its High- 
priest Gedun-dub was raised to the dignity 
of a Grand Lama. He was alleged to have 
been an earthly incarnation of that ideal 
Buddha which the Mah4y4nists had created 
out of some of Sakya Buddha’s most salient 
attributes, under the name of Amitabha, the 
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uddha of Boundless Light, who is believed 
y the Lamas to reside in the Tushita Heaven. 
his second Pontiff of Tibet, residing at Tashi- 
unpo is known to Huropeans and Indians as 
ie Tashi-Lama. He-devotes himself more 
ysorbingly to spiritual matters than his spiri- 
lal brother the Grand Lama at Lhasa, and 
. consequence has a superior reputation for 
ety and learning, so that he is given the 
tle of Pau-chen Rin-po-che.* It was one of 
1ese Tashi Lamas named Lozang Pal-dan- 
eshe (Srimat SumatiJndua) who was the 
miable friend of Mr. George Bogle, the 
gmmercial emissary of Warren Hastings, and 
‘hose nobility and grandeur of character 
ad so deeply impressed ‘Bogle. 

Two apartments were assigned to us, 
esides a large cook-room and a bath-room, 
here were three beams in my apartment, 
ne of which was supported by two orna- 
ieptal pillars, with a space of eight feet 
etween them. Their capitals were beauti- 
uly carved and curiously ornamented. The 
ops of the capitals terminated in two long 
attens, approaching each other. so closely 
s to look like an arch. The beains were 
ot visible from the door, being hidden by 
mall pictures framed in silk and hung 
rom the ceiling. The walls, three feet thick, 
rere of stone overlaid with lime and clay, 
he inside plastered with sand and lime. 


‘here was a narrow balcony to the south of- 


1y roo, from which I enjoyed an extensive 
iew of thesouth-eastern ranges which termi- 
ate near Gyatsho shar. The eye followed 
he windings of the river Panam Myang-chu, 
Pal-nam Nyang-chu signifies the celestial 
iver of delicious water) passing below the 
ort of Panam. On this river Shiga-tse is 
ituated. Meandering for more than ten 
niles eastward, it appeared as lost in the 
‘orges of the central peak behind fort Panam. 
“he balcony was closed by six window frames 
r shutters, in which Daphne bark paper 
uppHed the place of glass. They did not 
urn on iron hinges, but rested on wooden 
ins, working in sockets hollowed out in the 
rames. I used to remove all the shutters 
luring the day-time, so as to admit more 
ight into the room. The floor of my room 
sonsisted of beautiful pebbles, mostly of fel- 
par and granite, thickly set in a kind of 
saleareous ground, and polished until quite 
smooth and transparent. To preserve the 
solish of the floor, two or more pieces of goat- 
skin are always kept at the entrance, which 
the servants and others are required to use 


*Pan-Pandit, chen—great, Rin-po-che—great gem ; Panchen Rin-po- 
he signifies in Sanskrit Maha Pandita Raina, great gem of learning. 
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in squattingin theroom. Respecteole visitors 
are exempted from this requireme t, and are 
allowed to enter with their shoe: on. The 
north and east walls of my room were con- 
cealed by pigeon-holed shelves, containing 
about three hundred volumes 7. Tibetan 
manuscripts. In the centre of eaxa lrame of 
shelves there was a shrine, enclosec. in beauti- 
fully carved planks, containing engraved dra- 
gon figures and bits of sandal-wo::l painted 
in various colours, and adorned with gold 
leaves. The largest of the shrines vas six feet 
by four, and was three feet deep. “bey con- 
tained a collection of images frea various 
countries of High Asia, made of se=dal-wood, 
copper, brass, bell-metal, and clay. There was 
a collection of fossils, such as roots. ind leaves 
of trees, shells, and small fragments of bones, 
These are also called rinpo-che—i.z , precious 
curiosities. On my left hand there stood ina 
line four wooden trunks with pazated sides 
which contained the minister’s rokes and re- 
ligious dresses. On the pillars at the entrance 
were hung a brass mirror, a Tarte: buckler, 
and two satin flags with an iron trident tied 
to one of them. These are meant 2o be the 
martial equipments of the demi-go¢ said to be 
in charge of the house, to guard 7-e Lama’s 
property. The wall was painted with figures 
from the Buddhist pantheon, festoc as of the 
fabulous Thi-shing or Kalpa-lata (wisking-tree), 
and various forms of the six-footed tragon, A 
number of bells, brass oblation veseels, lamp- 
burners, writing desks, and a few .aw dining 
tables completed the furniture of ay room. 
The hearth was richly ornameuted ith irre- 
gular pieces of turquoise and cornel‘an drops 
set onsilver rings, all placed at a saie distance 
from the fire. Being assured of the Minister’s 
protection and kindness, I felt quits at home, 
and apprebended no danger even fm a pro- 
longed stay. The skies generally remained 
clear,- a bright sunny land with sscasional 
slight rains, though the wind at times was 
very strong. The climate appeared to me to 
be excellent, being drier and warmer than 
that of Darjeeling. The water, obte aed from 
wells, was good, Rice of superic> quality 
could be obtained at four-and-a-nalf seers 
a rupee; wheat was cheaper thar at Dar- 
jeeling; butter and table vegetal es were 
plenttful in the thom. J felt no want or 
inconvenience in my new residence, except 
that of money, for which I had pow to look 
to the kindness of the Minister. 

’ The door of my room, as usual in Tashi- 
Ihun-po, was made of one piece of plank 
(brought from Tengri Jong), turning on two 
iron hinges. In the. centre of the toor was 
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nailed a semi-spheroidal iron frame, with a 
ring attached to it, serving the purpose of a 
door handle. I used a large Tibetan lock when 
Twent out. An old Lama, named Kachan 
Machan La, in whose charge the house was, 
made over the keys to me, and another Lama, 
old too, brought me alarge dish of twisted 
biscuits, treacle, Ohina cakes, Palpu sweet- 
meats, butter, and barley flour, as presents 
from the Minister. Kachan is a high class 
Lama, belonging to the Ngagpa college, of 
which the Minister is the high priest. He was 
very polite, and promised us every assistance. 
Two servants were sent to wait upon us, 
and a boy-monk named Shabdung* to fetch 
water from the wells for my use. Our things, 
including some presents, which we had sent 
with Lachen Lama by the Donkhya Pass, had 
not arrived; and we were short of money. 
At the time of starting from Darjeeling I 
had only Rs. 300 with me and Ugven Gyatsho 
had with him Rs. 150, which the lamas of 
the Pema-yang-tse monastery of Sikkim had 
placed in his hands for presenting to the 
Grand Lama, These were the funds at our 
disposal wherewith to defray the expenses of 
the journey and of our stay at Tashi-lhunpo. 
A great portion of it had already been spent 
in Sikkim in paying the coolies and in buying 
provisions ; the remainder was spent in Nepal 
and in the journey through Tibet, where the 
guide charged us heavily. I was in great 
straits, as the smaJl amount which we had 
put in charge of Lachen Lama was now out 
of reach. The Minister understood that we 
were short of money; and next morning, when 
Ugyen Gya-tsho saw him, he offered him 
unasked, Rs, 20, requesting him to purchase 
provisions, and promising more if necessary 
for the same purpose. Next morning he sent 
us four thickly stuffed cushions, two large 
carpets, some blankets, a copper cauldron, and 
washing buckets, with the usual presents of 
cakes and bisuuits. We rested for three days, 
but the pain in the thighs and knees which I 
had got by the jerking motion of the Tibet 
ponies, and by using a high-peaked Tartar 
saddle, had not yet gone off. On the fourth 
day we were sent for. 


10th July.--The Minister had presented 
me witha suit of his church clothes gnd a 
pair of kincob Lama shoes, with a request 
to use them during my residence at Tashi- 


* This boy-monk now Lama Shabdung was instrumental, in 1905, 
in bringing down the present Tashi Lama to India. For his loyal 
services to his country and valuable help to the Brit.sh Government 
he has, lately, been rewarded witha Jagir worth Rs. 500 a year near 
Panam Jong by the Tashi Lama and with the title of Rat Shahib by 
the Government of India, The present Tashi Lama, it may be re- 
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Ihunpo. Accordingly, I dressed in my new 
apparel, with my head and moustaches shav- 
ed, so as to appear like a true “Gelong,” ° 
and accompanied by Ugyen Gya-tsho, the 
Minister’s servants, and Kachan Machan La, 
I walked slowly towards the Minister’s court, 
passing close to the Mausoleum erected on the + 
tomb of the late Tashi Lama. On arriving I 
had to wait afew minutes, as the Great Man 
was engaged with some other visitors. Being 
admitted, we made our usual salutation, and I 
presented a watch to the Minister with a silk 
scarf, and received in return the chag-wang 
or benediction from his hands, On this occa- 
sion our cushions were placed close to the 
chair of the Minister, who, in an affable and 
engaging manner, asked me many questions 
regarding the state of the Indian Buddhists 
and Buddha-land. Janswered that there were 
very few Buddhists in the Phag-pai yul 
(Tibetan for Arya-Varta), but that there 
were numerous Budbhists in Chittagong, the 
place of my birth, Southern India, Ceylon, 
Burma, and the Malayan Peninsula. Thag 
the few Buddhists who were to be foun 
sparsely scattered over the country were 
socially persecuted by the Tirthikas,{ that it 
was much to be regretted that they should be 
neglected, and even indirectly persecuted, 
by the Tibetans, who had closed against them _ 
the doors of pilgrimage to the adopted land of 
the holy Bodhisattvas. I then gave a short 
acoount of my journey and its difficulties, 
He listened to what I said with the greatest - 
attention. In all my conversation I always 
took care to use the honorific language of 
Tibet, necessary in all intercourse with men | 
of exalted position and rank, the ignorance of © 
which indicates want of good breeding. Iwas 
not always happy in my grammar, but Ugyen 
Gya-tsho told me that it would be excusable 
in a foreigner like me. Tea was served many 
times, and two trays of cheese, with cakes, - 
were given to us when we left. In the after- 
noon we returned to our house, where we 
found a few “Gelongs” waiting. They in- 
quired of us whether the Achara (Acharya) 
lately arrived from Gya-gar{ (India) lived 
there. I understood whom they meant, but 
Ugyen told them that he knew no Achara . 
atall. Achara hag two significations-—(1) av 
learned Brahman or Buddhist teacher from 
India, (2) the black and yellow-faced clown 


membered, is the successor of Panchen Tan-pai Wangehtig under 
whose auspices I had visited Tibet. 

t The name by which the Bramanical Hindus and Jainas were 
designated by the Buddhista. 

{In this name Gya means extensive, i.¢., Bharat; gar or kar meana 
white, Gya-gar the great country where people dress in white. 
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introduced into the Tantrik dances, It is 
probably a caricature of the Tirthika Brah- 
man. Ugyen Gya-tsho, knowing the second 
signification only, was really surprized when 
they inquired after the Achara. These 
Gelongs had come to discuss with me certain 
subtle questions on Buddhism, as I was after- 
wards informed by Kachan Dao. , 

We sent Phurchung to escort Lachen Lama, 
who was in charge of my things, with instruc- 
tions to proceed to the Donkhya Pass, if he 
failed to meet him on the way. Next day 
at 1p.M. Phurchung returned and brought 
news of Lachen Lama, who himself arrived 
at 3p.M. 1 examined all the packages, and 
found that nota single bottle of the chemi- 
cals or glass had been damaged. This was 
greatly to Lachen Lama’s credit. 

12th July.---On Sunday, the 12th July, we 
visited the Minister, and laid before him all 
the presents, begging him to select what would 
be most acceptable to the Tashi Lama. He 
kept the magic lantern, some toys, and a few 
other articles for himself. The Seng-chen 
Lama,* who had picked up a smattering 
of Hindi from the Kashmiri and Nepal mer- 
chants and who also possessed a fair know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, was delighted to see my 
Hindi, Sanskrit, and English books, and re- 
quested me to come and to read Hindi with 
him next morning. I agreed, and Ugyen 


Gya-tsho was engaged to transcribe the Hindi | 


phrases into Tibetan, What little leisure the 
Lama could find after the discharge of his 
spiritual duties and attendance upon_ the 
Tashi Lama, he devoted to the study of Hindi 
and to conversing with us. 

15th July.—On the 15th July he asked and 
obtained leave of the Grand Lama to keep 
himself in seclusion for a fortnight, and myself 
and Ugyen Gya-tsho were now requested to 
spend our time with him in his place from 
6-30 to 8 pM. Numbers of pilgrims—Khalkas, 
Mongols, Amdoans, not to speak of Tibetans 
—were refused admission into Ngag-khang 
(or the mansion of mantras), as the Min- 
ister’s residence is designated, and went away 


without receiving his ckag-qwang or benedic- . 


tion.t The total loss which the Lama thus 
suffered may approximately be estimated at 
about 6,000 Tibetan tankas; for neither 
pilgrim visitors nor resident Tibetans can 
approach him without presents of scarves, 
&c. Besides, occasional presents are made to 
him of gold-dust, gold-pieces, silver, butter, 


® The Minister was called by this name at Tashi-lhunpo. 


+ He was now Khan-po or president of the Ngag-pa Tatshang 
College where the Mantra scriptures were taught. 


satin robes, and Tibetan coirs Before tie 
fortnight was over he had :o attend tie 
funeral ceremonies of some rica folks in tue 
Ngag-khang.. Images of die-ies, pictur<s, 
amulets, received rab-ue (conszcration) frem 
his hands ; for an image is not looked upcn 
as sacred unless it has been ccasecrated y 
some living Buddha or Bodhisatsva. In Tas ‘i 
Ihunpo the Tashi Lama and Sevg-chen Lara 
(who is also an avatar) can alone grant sanc- 
tity to images. This sudden and ill-timed 
seclusion of the spiritual Minister, who, du-- 
ing the absence of the Tashi Lams from Tash_- 
lhunpo, officiates in the pontifical chair, sur- 
prised many ; and in the marxet a repors 
was spread that he was engazed with tw: 
Sikkim men. His own pupile took painr 
to find out what he was engaged upon, but h- 
forbade admission to all excext his mopk- 
page (Kachan Gopa) and his priate secret- 
ary (Kachan Machban La). In <>°e morning 
he generally worked at Hindi, anc at Hitopa 
deshain Sanskrit. From 10 a.m. to1 P.M. he 
usually got me to set the camera ard to mir 
the photographic chemicals, the nzmes of al 
of which he translated into Tibetan. On the 
16th I photographed Kachan Machan La and 
Gopa, but the-Lama’s own likersss did not 
come out well at the first attem=t. He was 
satisfied, however, with those of k:s servants, 
and was particularly struck by te instant- 
aneous action of light on the chemicals. He 
was very attentive and inquisitive about all 
he saw. 


It took time, until the plate dried, to con- 
vince him that the negatives would not 
disappear like the reflection from a mirror. 
For seven or eight days together he was 
wholly engaged on photography to t1e neglect 
of everything else. We used to take our tiffin 
and breakfast with him, which consisted of 
mutton-chops, radishes, and buttered rice 
mixed with currant and dried grapes, for 
which I thanked him with “ La-so, thug-je 
che” (Yes, sit; great mercy). J was struck 
with the Lama’s application and disinter- 
estedness, Tor I observed in him a great 
hankering after knowledge for its own sake, 
and I attributed our admission into Tiket to 
this disposition of his. After three attempts 
Tsutceeded in taking the Lama’s like tess in his 
priestly robes, which greatly deligated him. 
On the fifth day he took my likeness, which 
came out pretty well. In the ever’ngs we 
generally entertained him with the magic 
Jantern. He soon learnt how to work it, 
and was struck with the extreme simple 
means that produced such magical effects, 
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Later inthe evening Ugyen Gya-tsho and I 
used to examine the Tibetan manuscripts in 
our house, of which we drew up a catalogue, 
with a short account of the contents of 
each book. One day Machan La presented 
us with a few silver coins and some large 
disc-form biscuits, with ready-made tea. On 
asking him the reason of this sudden gift, he 
said that he was entertaining all ‘his fellow- 
monks at dinner, and giving them the usual 
alms, called in Tibetan “Gye”,* and that he 
had brought us our share, as belonging to the 
brotherhood. From that date we used to 
receive occasional gifts from other acquaint- 
ances, and were recognized as Tapas (or 
registered monks) of Tashi-lhunpo. Once the 
Lama tried algebra, and had got as far as 
addition aud subtraction in Goldwin Smith, 
when he was obliged to give it up on the 
expiry of his leave of seclusion, The study 
of Hindi and photography now engrossed his 
whole time and attention. He employed 
Gopa to clean the plates and to set the 
camera; but the young man did not seem 
to take to the task as kindly as the Lama 
wished him to do. Many of the monks of 
Tashi-lhunpo now became acquainted with 
us, and we were everywhere respected as 
‘pious pilgrims. Ugyen Gya-tsho got several 
invitations from the Tung-ig (seeretaries) 
and the Tsi-dung (accountants) of the court. 
Our next-door neighbour, Kusho-Di-chung, 
the junior treasurer, asked our servants to 
show him some of the curiosities we had 
brought from India. So we presented him with 
a white scarf, a rupee, anda mariner’s com- 
pass. | Kusho-Dichung is one of the officers 
of the Grand Lama’s durbar ; ‘ Kusho’ being a 
title of honour. He promised us his patron- 
age, and requested us to apply to him for 
anything we required.. It was this officer 
who often supplied me with information res- 
pecting the Russian advances towards the 
confines of Tibet andthe Bhutanese. In all 
my conversations with him I always carefully 
avoided speaking of the Hnglish Government, 
but with a view to finding out if I were in the 
employ of that Government, he intentionally 
used to enlarge upon the bad government of 
Tibet, and the loose administration of justice 
in its courts; but I, instead of talking poligics, 
used to expatiate on the degenerate nature of 
the Hindus, and the evil and pernicious customs 
of Brahmanism, infanticide, and Hindu widow- 
hood, to which it had given birth in India, 
J praised the Tibetan Buddhists for their 


*® The same as Dakshina, or present of money made to a Brahman 
or Buddhist priest. 
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generous treatment of women, and their re- 


jection of the system of caste. Kusho-Di- 
chung had a complete set of the Kahgyur, 
the Buddhist scriptures, and offered me the 
use of them. He used to send us twisted 
biscuits, treacle-cakes and large circular 
loaves unbaked. 

There are three classes of beggars in Tibet— 
(1) mendicant priests; (2) pilgrims and street 
beggars; (8) Ro-gyapas. The first’ kind intro- 
duce themselve to you as gentlemen, and then 
just before taking leave, ask for help towards 
performing certain rites of religion or piety; 
they specify the amount they want, and 
seldom leave without extorting something. 
No house or person, except the very poorest, 
escapes their visits, They watch people in 
the market to see what purchases they make, 
and then trace them to their homes, where 
they afterwards choose their time to present 
thenselves. The second class are not so worry- 
ing, but are more numerous; these are real ob- 
jects of charity. The Ro-gyapas (or “ carriers 


ra 


fi 


of corpses” as they are called) are the worst © 


of all. Having met their man, they begin by 
calling him “Kusho,” and by other titles of 
dignity: if this fails, they change their tone, 
and proceed to clamorous insolence, and even 
violence, These creatures have the exclusive 
privilege of disposing of corpses, by distribut- 
ing them to the vultures and wild animals. 
Ugyen Gya-tsho, who was more than once 
surrounded by them, escaped by the payment 
of arupee. No beggars were allowed by the 
porter to enter our house. During my stay 
at Tashi-lhunpo I heard of a yogi or Hindu 
Sanyasi having arrived from near Kashmir. 
He paid a visit to the Tashi Lama, but was 
dismissed with a gift of only a yellow blanket, 
a robe, anda pair of ordinary Tibetan boots. 
He afterwards visited the Minister, who, on 
inquiring from him, learnt that he was a 
Shaiva Hindu. This yogi was suspected to 
have been a surveyor in disguise, in conse- 
guence Of which he was at once removed to 
the south of Tengri Jong out of Tibet. Ugyen 
Gya-tsho also met in the thom or market a 
yogt witha white flowing beard, who also 
spoke Hindi, and was a Hindu. He had come 
from Lhasa, and was not expelled, but went 
away of his own accord after a fortnight’s 
stay at Shiga-tse. With the exception of 
these two yogis, there was not a single Hindu 
to be seen here. The Nepali Buddhists, called 
Pa-pos, havea settlement at Shiga-tse, and 
follow the Tibetans in their way of living. 


t Kusho is an equivalent of our English “sir” di is an abbrevia- 
tion of the word De-mig signifying, key; Chung, signifies little or 


junior so he was the junior keeper of the keys of the Treasury. 
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Their dress differs from that of the Tibetans 
in the waist-band, which is white ; in the hat, 
which is strictly Nepali or Newari; and in 
the tunic, which is more flowing and more 
tightly confined at the waist. 

During my residence at Tashi-lhunpo I 
regularly used to take a morning walk round 
the monastery, in my monkish dress, with a 
string of beads in my hand. This walk round 
the monastery early every morning is the 
universal custom with the residents of Shiga- 
tse and the neighbouring villages. It is 
expected too of all pilgrims, though they are 
not compelled toit. The Pa-pos (or Nepali 
Buddhists) precede the promenaders, and are 
known at once by the noise of their cymbals. 
From the northern boundary of the monas- 
tery, where there is along line of turrets, 
containing “manis” or prayer-cylinders of 
various sizes, which turn on pivots, I enjoyed 
an excellent view of the monastery itself, 
and of the Pandm-Myang-chu* and the neigh- 
bouring villages. It is customary with all 
¢ who pass by the turrets to give atwirl to 
the prayer-drums, so as to keep them always 
whirling round. I took care always to twirl 
the cylinders properly i.e. from right to left, 
so as to avoid all suspicion of being a Tirthitca 
or Hindu. Inthe monastery street the cry of 
the sho (curd) sellers is heard oftenest and 
and loudest; less clamorous are the radish 
and turnip sellers, and the incense-powder 
and spice vendors. The monks are very fond 
of curds, 


30th July.—On this day the Minister’s term 
of seclusion expired. He was engaged the 
whole day in receiving visitors. We were not 
sent for, and enjoyed a day’s respite. 

31st July was a day of great rejoicing, and 
a general holiday all over Tibet and High 
Asia; tne infant Dalai Lana (Gyal-wa Rinpo- 
che) was installed on the throne of Potalaf as 
the incarnate Bodhisattva, Avalokiteswara, 
or the Tibetan Chen-re-zig.f The princely 
infant, into whose person the spirit of the 
late Dalai Lama-was found to have passed, had 
been till now brought upina small palace 
ealled Gyal-kup, near Lhasa. Last year 
the Tashi Lama (Panchen Rinpo-che), at the 
invitation of the high officials of Tibet, had 
gone to Lhasa to examine the infant Dalai, 


© The Panam-Myang-chu is a river which rises on the northern 
slopes of Chumo-lhari, and passing by Gyan-tse, falls into the great 
Tsangpo near Shiga-tse. 


t Potala (lit. an barbour where Pota, ships, find shelter) is the 
name of the Dalai Lama's palace at Lhasa. It was also the name 
of an ancient harbour which was overhung, it is said, bya hill and 
adjoined a city of Southern Indis where the Bodhisatua Avalokite- 
shvara is said to have had his residence, 
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and toreportif the spirit of tls late Dulai 
had really passed into his persor. For sevcrel 
days sacrifices were offered and oracles co1- 
sulted in the renowned convent: and sacrel 
shrines at Lhasa, Sam-ye, § Tast:-lhunpo, und 
other places of Buddhist sanctit7; che result 
being to establish beyond dcubt that hes 
infant was the incarnate Oben-re-zig (Ave 
lakiteswara the lord of the manifest worid , 
the patron Bodhisattva of Tibe> On the Jay 
when he pronounced the infast’s claims tb 
the pontifical throne of Lhasa to be good und 
valid, a magnificent rainbow is said to have 
appeared over the palace of Potala, which ves 
looked upon as a divine confirmation of tls 
decision. The Tashi Lama had ixed the Elst 
for the Dalai’s accession to the throns 
There were thanksgivings in tte monastrr-, 
and a grand Shabdo—i.e., a danc3 of the ley 
people—in the groves of Dezhan Phodarg 
and Kun-khyab-ling, Lamas, monks, ard 
elderly lay folks burnt incense and mace 
offerings on the hill tops to the ‘our guard ars 
of the world, the female Budchas, and tle 
divine mothers, The day was cloudy, with 
slight rain. From 2 to 4Pp.un the Chire e 
and Tibetan archers had a good ield-exer: iss, 
and the buzzing sound of the flying arrows 
reached us at a great distance off. Tbe n.g at 
was rainy, but the sky cleared up us the dey 
dawned. 


ist August.—After my usual morning wa_k 
round the monastery, we went to the Mns- 
ter’s house, where we heard that the Pao- 
chen Rinpo-che had arrived on the previoris 
evening. Having spoken to i-m about tie 
presents we had brought for tke Tashi Lima, 
we expressed a desire to stay at the menrs- 
tery in order to study the Tiketan langra.ce 
and Buddhism, and to visit tue impor.aat 
places of pilgrimage in Tibet; we stated also 
our qualifications for serving ths Tashi Lina, 
and concluded by asking for his protectin 
and the honour of an interview Inthe even- 
ing the Tashi Lama arrived at his palace at 
Tashi-lhunpo without any proce 3sion or cepe- 
mony. Crowds of people hac bean wa tiag 
in vain to see him throughout the day. Tre 
Minister had an interview wita lim, bu: cid 
not mention us at all. 


tif is called Mahakarunika, the great Lor] of Merey. Tha Lalai 
Lama’s spirit is identified with this most prerular divinity of the 
later Buddhists, who was supposed to have zelinquished o rc her 
deferred availing himself of the benefits of as accumulatec m rits 
for becoming a Buddha. This he did in ord2-to remain in he ven 
to be available to assist all living beings on exch who may ca] anto 
him for help. 


§ Sain-ye, the most ancient monastery in Tiles, founded by Padma 
Sambhava under the auspices of King Tki rong-deu-tsan, in the 
middle of the 8th century a. p, 
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FASTNESS OF THE DYES OF BENGAL 


natural and synthetic. Both classes in- 

clude both fast and fugitive dyes. The 

popular opinion in India is still perhaps 
in favour of the natural. Year before last the 
3taze of Kashmir imposed an import duty 
24 aniline dyes, with the express purpose of 
‘ostering the use of the old natural dyes in 
yreparing the textiles for which Kashmir is 
30famous. But in spite of the popular dislike, 
she aniline dyes are ousting the natural, on 
account of their greater cheapness, and of the 
greater ease with which they can be used. 
Mr. N. N. Banerji, Assistant Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, Bengal, says :— 

“ Buropean dyes, which are not as fast as indigen- 
ug dyes, appear to commend themselves to the 
geople of this country on account of their cheapness 
yvnd their brilliancy of colour. The ease with which 
shey can be used makes them also more popular,’— 
4 Monograph on Dyes and Dyeing in Bengal. 

But G. Von Georgievics remarks: 

“The artificial Dye-stuffs first produced were much 
handsomer and brighter, but not so fast as the 
najority of the natural Ayes... sseeeseeeens At the 
oresent time we have artificial dyes, some of which 
ire *ust as fast, and others even more so, than those 
of natural origin.”--—Chemistry of Dye-stuffs. 

From these remarks on a general comparison 
of the natural and artificial dye-stuffs it would 
protably be concluded that the natural dye- 
stufls are, as a whole, fairly fast. The more 
important dye-stufis of Bengal, according to 
Mr. N. N. Banerji, are :—~ 

Indigo, turmeric, lac, Icwsum or safflower, 
bakam, singhur, kamala, palas, latkan, al, man- 
jistha, mehendi, gab, kanthal, or jack fruit and 
tcon, Oatechu is mentioned as an auxiliary 
usec in dyeing. 

Indigo—stands in the front rank and has 


(en are two kinds of dye-stufis, e.g., 





been the subject of various investigations. 





Seflower—The colours obtained are the 
prettiest and cleanest that can be had on cot- 
ton, but they are fugitive—so says Napier in 
his d Manual of Dyeing, and supported by 
Rupe and Georgievics. 

Turmeriec—yields a fugitive colour. 

Loe—A permanent red colour can'be obtain- 
ed from it by some method. 

Bakam—a kind of - wood, yields fugitive 
colours, losing their brilliancy on a short ex- 


posure to air orsun, according to Napier, Rupe 
and Georgievics, but Banerji has given a 
ea to produce'a pucka fast red colour 
p. 23). 

Singhur--ovange colour, fleeting (Banerji). 

Palas—a fugitive yellow inclining to red 
(Banerji.) : 

Latkan—— exceedingly fagitive, although 
neither acids nor alkalies can completely re- 
move the colours, still they constantly change 
and fade (Napier). The colours are fine and 
bright and resist well acids, soap and chlorine. 
But they easily fade in light (Rupe). Banerji 
has given a method to produce a fast colour. 

-Al—a dark, browissh red colour, devoid of 


@ 


beauty but perfectly fixed (Napier). Fast red s 


(Rupe and Banerji). 

Manjistha—very brilliant red but fugitive, 
destroyed by a short exposure to light and 
air (Napier). Of an orange-red colour, but 
not fast (Rupe). 

Toon—tugitive (Banerji). 

Catechu--is an extremely valuable dye- 
stuff. Used for silk-dyeing, cotton-dyeing, 
and calico-printing for browns. The colour 
obtained is red-brown or grey-brown accord: 
ing as chrome or iron mordants are used; 
neither is handsome or bright, but both are 
extremely fast. (Georgievics). 

The fastness of the dye depends not only on 
the nature of the dye-stuff itself but also to 
some extent on the nature of the fabric and 


the auxiliaries used in dyeing. 


Methods employed for dyeing with— 

(1) Turmeric—Decoction prepared by soak- 
ing dry root in water, and pounding, then 
adding more water and straining through a 
cloth. Oloth soaked in it for 5 minutes, washed 
lightly in water, and then dipped in water 


-acidulated with lime-juice. A full bright yellow 


shade can be obtained. If the acidulated water 


be replaced by a 10 p.c. alum solution, the | 


colour produced will be slightly duller. 

(2) Kusum—-; pound of the florets mixed 
with 2srs. of water and then strained off, 
Fresh cold water is to be added and this pro- 
cess should be repeated until the water strain- 
ed off be practically colourless. This is done 
six times and takes 36 hours. Then oue anda 
quarter tolas of sajimati and 1} lbs. of cold 
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water being added to the flowers, allowed to 
stand for four hours. Then being strained off 
the liquor is acidulated with lime-juice. 
Cloth becomes dyed to a full red shade in this 
in 15 minutes. 
(8) Bakam—Both the wood and the bark 
* are used. A simple aqueous decoction made 
by boiling the wood in water may be used, 
but frequently alum isadded. Applicable for 
both cotton and silk, Banerji describes the 
» production of a deep, maroon colour by soaking 
the cloth first in water prepared with myro- 
balams and green vitriol and afterwards in 
bakam water. Cotton cloth can be mordanted 
by 2 p.c. tannin solution followed by working 
in a ferrous sulphate solution for 20 minutes, 
washed and worked in bakam decoction at 
the boil for 30 minutes. <A dull, purplish- 


| black shade can be obtained. A bright crim- 
| 


x 


son shade can be obtained by mordanting 
the cloth with tannin and red spirits* and 


working at about 60° C. in an aqueous decoc- 

tion of the wood for halfan hour. Thena 

alittle red spirit should be added to the bath 

: and the working of the cloth should be conti- 
- nued for another 15 minutes. 

Palas—The dyeing is effected simply by 
steeping in the infusion obtained by boiling 
the flowers in water. Alum is sometimes 
added (Banerji). Aqueous infusion alone 

k gives a pale, yellow colour. To an aqueous 
decoction from 25 grs. of flowers in 100 c.c. 
of water 7 grs. of alum are added; a green 
slimy precipitate is thrown down. This is 
strained off and the clear, bright orange liquid 
used for dyeing is obtained. After 80 minutes’ 

#, ‘immersion cotton cloth becomes dyed a me- 

’ dium orange shade. 

Latkan - The processes have been described 
in considerable detail by Banerji in his 
Monograph, p.24. When silk is dyed with. 
latkan, the process as described in the report 
from Murshidabad, is to mix a powa and a 
half of latkan seeds with 15 seers of water and 
half a seer of sajimati, and to boil the whole 
with the silk to be dyed. Cotton may be 
dyed in the same way. In Nadia the colour 
is made fast by the following process: The 
bark of the babul is pounded and boiled with 
water in an earthern pot. The cloth to be 

* dyed is steeped in the decoction and kept for 
24 hours. After drying in the sun it is steeped 

and kept for 12 hours in latkan solution ob- 
tained by boiling latkan seeds in water. The 
{| cloth isagain dried In the shade and then 
steeped in babul water for 6hours. It is dried 


* To prepare red spirits :—Take 3 parts, by measure, muriatic 
acid and 1 part nitric acid, with 1 part water. Put the vessel con- 
taining the mixture into a cool place, and add, in small quantities at a 
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again and then washed with pure water. 
This gives a fast orange colour, In many 
parts of Bengal bathing towels (gaimochha 
or angochha) are coloured with lethkan. 
Al—There appears to be some confusion ir 
nomenclature. It is sometimes called ach o1 
wich. According to McCann, the cloch is 


‘generally prepared by steeping fcr 3 or 4 days 


in a mixture of crushed castor-sesd and cow 
dung. It is then thoroughly riused in sof 


-water and may be dyed by simp y boiling ir 


water along with the root or ths bark cf the 
root. According to Napier and Rupe thi: 
givesafull and fast dyeing on cloth. Bu 
Mr. BE. R. Watson, m. A. (Cantab.), B. sc 
(Lond.), could not find any satislactory resul 
after repeated trials, 

Manjistha—The decoction obtained by boil- 
ing the stems in water may alone be used fo: 
dyeing (Darjeeling) or the cloth may be firs 
mordanted by tannin or by steeping sceces 
sively in alkaline solution and ‘a alum (Mid. 
napur). The shade obtained is orange-red. 

Catechu- -This material is apparently scarce 
ly used by the native dyers. Huropearr 
use it for dyeing. Catechu is dissolved i: 
dilute acetic-acid (10 p. c.) and ‘filtered fror 
insoluble impurities.’ Cotton cloth is padde= 
with this solution so that 10 2c. (recxone: 
on wieght of cotton), of catechu is on th: 
cloth, and dried. It is then passed throug: 
hot potassium dichromate solrczion (10 p. 
reckoned on weight of cotton) rolled up ar 
left for several hours; afterwarcs washed ar 
dried.. A brown shade is obtained. 

Red sandal—This material is -ot used as : 
dye in Bengal. If cotton-cloth being mo . 
danted with tannin and red spirits* be boiler 
with raspings of the wood susperded.in wata 
for 80 minutes and the bath be zept in con: 
tant motion, a red shade can be obtained. 

Padauk—This wood is chisfly grown 2 
the Andamans and is not used as a dye-stuf 
On account Of its similarity => red sandal. 
wood Mr. Watson attempted to =ye with it x 
the manner described for red sandal. On cotta 
a medium brownish red shade was obtained. 
~ Mehendi—is used: extensively for dyeing 
hands and feet by Mahomed@i1 women bi 
about dyeing cloth with it notking is knowr. 

Tee following pecularities Cl fading me: 
be noted :— 

Latkan fades rapidly from mange to liga 
pink, and then little further fading occu s 
This indicates that there ‘are probably tw 
different dye-stuffs in this material. 
time, feathered tin, in the proportion of 2 ozs. f1 for each pounc : 


acid. A few hours after the action has ceass], the spirits are reac 
for use, 
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Red sandal and padawuk both darken rapidly 
on first exposure and become colder in tint. 
Real fading sets in much later. 

The fastness of the dyeings to perspiration 
is measured by treating the dyed cloths with 
acid, 

It is to be found that the majority of the 
indigenous dyes, as used, give dyeings which 
are very fugitive. In the range of the syn- 
thetic products it would be difficult to find 
dyes so easily affected by all agencies as 
turmeric, kusum and palas. Lathan, red 
sandaland padawuk are scarcely worthy of any 
consideration as they so readily fade in light. 
Cm the other hand the dye-stuffs bakam, man- 
Hstha, and catechu do not rank in the very 
highest grade along .with, say, turkey-red, 
but they compare very favourably with the 
great majority of the synthetic products ; and, 
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but for the cost, might well hold a promi- 
nent place even inthe modern scientific dye- 
ing trade. Thereis further always the pos- 
sibility that by some comparatively slight 
modification of the dyeing process, the fast- 
ness of some of the other indigenous dyes 
miglit be very considerably improved. There 
seems to remain always at least some ground 
for hope in every direction. And we hope some 
of the research scholars and energetic edu- 
cated youths of Bengal would apply their 
skill and attention to this subject and gain 
thereby a good name for themselves and 
some substantial advantage for our mother- 
land, 


CHARUCHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAY. 


© This article has been chiefly compiled from the ‘ Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 25-—41, dated 2nd 
May 1907. 


OUR SHIPPING AND SHIP-BUILDING 


\F the many preplexing inconsistencies 
which characterize the present econo- 
mic situation in India, there is, to our 
thinking, perhaps nove more serious or 

striking than that which is illustrated in our 
almost exclusive dependence upon foreign aid 
in the matter of sea transport. For, although 
we have already a large and increasing inter- 
course with foreign nations by sea, we have 
as yet no mercantile fleet of our own of the 
modern type, and no ship-building on modern 
lines as a national industry to support it. 
Unéer the irresistible and unresisted impact 
of Western competition our old national ship- 
ping is gone—swept clean off the fleld--if we, 
of course, except the small native craft that 
scill remain,—and with it is gone our old 
national ship-building. We have yet no 
shipping of our own of the newer pattern-— 
no sailing vessels and no steamships—avail- 
able for sea-service. The result is, that the 
transport we have almost exclusively to de- 
pend on in our intercourse with countries 
oversea, is necessarily foreign shipping %and 
the price we have to pay for such foreign 
aid is ona rough estimate about 25 crores of 
rupees a year. Sea-service embraces goods 
traffic, passenger traffic and the conveyance 
o2 the mails. 

(1) There is, first, our sea-borne trade. It 
isa large and extensive trade andis going 


up by leaps and bounds. It shows an advance 
of over 60 per cent during the past 12 years 
and now (1906-7) aggregates 344°2 crores— 
Imports, 161°8, and Exports, 182°3 crores. Our 
trade relations extend to every quarter of the 
globe. We have commercial dealings not 
only with the Asian mainland but also with 
Hurope and Africa on the one side, and with 
Australasia and America on the other. We 
send our guany bags and gunny cloth, for 
instance, not only to the United Kingdom and 
Germany, to Egypt and the Cape, but also to 
Australia and the far off countries of North 
and South America, to the United States, to 
Peru and QOhili, to Uruguay and the Argen- 
tine Republic. So, again, we get our hard- 
aare and cutlery, mill-work and machinery 
not only from the Unived Kingdom and Ger- 
many, but from the United States and other 
countries as well, Similarly, consignments of 
glass and glassivare come to us from Austria- 
Hungary and Germany as well as from China, 


millinery, haberdashery, is obtained from the 
United Kingdom and Austria-Hungary, as also 


from Japan and the Straits Settlements. But 


‘it is worth noting that In respect of both the 


export and import sides of our maritime trade, 
it is the foreign shipping that we almost 
exclusively employ. It is in foreign bottoms, 
for instance, that we send out to foreign 


and our supply of apparel including drapery, | 
| 
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countries oversea the enormous quantities of 
grainand pulse, cotton and jute, hides and 


skins that we do year after year; andit is” 


through the same transport agency that 
we get our annual supplies from abroad of 
metals and inetal-manufactures, of sugar and 
‘spices, and of cotton and woollen manufac- 
tures. We have no Navigation Act in India 
—restricting resort to the use of foreign 
ships in foreign trade with a view to protect 
and promote Indian shipping and Indian ship- 
building enterprise, a Protectionist law— 
such as-Eingland had for 200 years (1657—1849 
A.D}; and as a consequence, -other causes 
of course concurring--we, find, we have 
absolutely no shipping of our own—sail or 
steam—of the newer design, in our Indian 
ports, and have, therefore, asa necessity of 
the position, to throw ourselves almost en- 
tirely on the help of the foreign shippers in 
the matter, paying them whatever freights 
they think fit to demand for the use of their 
ships. The rates charged per ton in 1906 were 
“rom Bombay to London 13s-6d for wheat and 
seeds and 14s-6d for cotton to Liverpool, and 
from Calcutta to London 15s for rice and 
wheat, 17s-6d for jute and linseed and £1- 
13s-9d for tea. 

(2) There is, next, our Coastal Trade. It is 
also an expanding trade, and consists in the 
collection of produce and manufactures for 
export, and the distribution—from port to port 
—of imported goods. The total value of such 
inter-portal trade was in 1905-6, 46°37 crores 
of rupees. Here, too, it is mainly in foreign 
ships that the movement of goods coastwise 
from port to port goeson. Goods move from 
Broach and Bulsar, and from Honavar and 
Karwar to Bombay, from Puri and Balasore 
to Calcutta, from Oochin and Tuticorin to 
Madras, from Akyab and Bassein, and from 
Mergui and Moulmein to Rangoon, and back, 
but to the full extent of 85 p.c. and more in 
foreign vessels. Our Bagalas and Kothias, 
our Padavs and Batclos, ply on the shores, 
and bravely hold their own, working in their 
own old ways, aS yet without the aid of 
science or steam ; but it isan unequal contest, 
and their share is barely #th of the total volume 
of coastal trade. Nearly half the countries 
“of the World reserve their coastal trade to 
their own national shipping—including France, 
Russia and the United States. Our policy is 
the policy of Free Trade; and Act XI of 
1850--which is still in force—throws the 
coasting trade of India open to the shipping 
of all the world, freely and without restric- 
tion. 

(8) Thirdly, there is likewisea good deal 
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of passenger traffic we have br sea. Thou- 
sands of Mahomedans go on pilgrimage tx 
Mecca and other holy placesin Arabia every 
year during the cold weathe> season—ir 
‘Pilgrim ships, and Act No. XIV of 1895 pro- 
vides for the regulation of suc: ships. Sc 
again, some 16,000 persons leave India for 
employment in the Colonies every year anc 
about 7,000 emigrants return to the countrr 
after they have served their term 2f indenture 
abroad—in all, 23,000. In 1905-6 the number 
of persons who.left India was 21,125, while 
6,945 emigrants returned—28,070 altogether 
Besides, large numbers go every year on long 
or short voyages to ports in and out of Indiz 
in what are known as Native Passenger Ships 
(regulated by Act X of 1887), Is 1£05-6, the 
total number of such passengers ras 2,107,164. 
The great bulk of passengers voyage only 
witbin Indian limits, numbering 1,820,852 or 
nearly 86 p. c. of the total in 1905-6, theit 
migrations being confined in the main to ports 
within their own Presidency--culy a smal: 
number leaving for work in other Provinces 
Coolies from Madras and Bengal 20 to Burma 
in considerable numbers for work as harvest- 
ers and in the rice-mills. Many persons alsc 
leave for Ceylonand the Straits, the Persian 
Gulf and Mombassa. Lastly, we have the 
annual relief in connection with the British 
army in India. 14 to 15,000 Br:tish soldiers 
come out every year for service :n India, and 
a corresponding number leave for home dis- 
embarked from service in this country in 
troop-ships. In 1903-4, 14,937 came out for 
service in India; and 12,686 left—in all 27,623. 
The total charge fur troop service 61d passage-~ 
money being £370,506 or about 55} lakhs of 
rupees. 

The Pilgrim ships, the Native Passenger 
ships, the Hmigrant ships, the troop-ships, 
are all non-Indian ships, and have a practical 
monopoly of our entire passenger traffic by 
sea. A few Indian Navigation Corrcpanies have 
been recently formed; but their operations 
are confined to coastal passenger traffic and 
their ships are foreign ships bougkt or hired 
for the purpose. 

(4) There is, lastly, the conveyance of the 
Mails. This branch of postal service is at 
present handed over tothe P. & O. Steam 
Navigation Company, anda subsidy amount- 
ing to about 8 lakbs of rupees a 7ear is. paid 
for it. In 1903-4, the postal subsi:y paid was 
£ 52,595 or 78 lakhs, There is no Indian 
Steamship Company to take up the work. 

Thus, it will be seen how completely depen- 
dent we are upon foreign aszistance for 
every kind of sea-service weneed. Otr trade, 
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both export and import, oceanic and inter- 
portal, is carried on in foreign bottoms; our 
passengers~-pilgrims, emigrants, soldiers and 
others—voyage in foreign ships; and our 
mails, too, are conveyed to and from India 
by a foreigo shipping company. 

There is but little shipping in our ports or 
on the high seas that we can call our own; 
and our ship-building which at one tine was 
& most extensive industry in our coast dis- 
tricts, and supported a numerous section of 
our coast population—is all but an extinct 
industry ; and the classes who once lived by 
it are either at the plough—earning a pre- 
carious subsistence—or in the ranks of laud- 
less labour, working for their miserable pit- 
tance in the towns, A small number of ad- 
venturous spirits—mostly Mahomedans ~— about 
40,000--find employment as Lascars in Mast 
Indian steamships as coolies or cooks, on sub- 
sistence wages. : 

A large and growing intercourse by sea 
and yet no national merchant navy—extensive 
aud increasing dealings with foreign nations 
oversea and yet no national shipping service 
-~an enormous volume of business carried on 
across the seas, but. almost entirely and 
exclusively with the aid of foreign trans- 
port, this is certainly an anomalous position, 
and points to aserious and fundamental defect 
in our national industrial equipment. No 
scheme of sea-borne trade can for any length 
of time rest secure on such a basis. There 
is perhaps no maritine country in the civi- 
lized world which is without a shipping 
service of its own and which relies so com- 
pletely on foreign aid in maintaining its 
intercourse with other nations oversea. 
Great Britain, the United States, Germany, 
vapan and other great sea-powers apart, 
whose commercial fleets sweep the high seas, 
not even the smallest of maritime countries, 
are without merchant navies of their own. 
Sweden (Area, 172,876 sq. miles and popu- 
lation 53 millions) has a mercantile marine 
consisting of 1,950 sailing vessels of 265,748 
cons and 1,019 steamships of 408,124 tons 
—a total tonnage of 673,872 tons. Norway 
{area 124,129 sq. miles and population 2°2 
rillions) possesses a merchant navy of 7,269 
vessels—sail and steam together—with an 
aggregate tonnage of 1,486,502 tons. Portugal 
{area 35,490 sq. miles; and population 54 
millions) owns a commercial navy consisting 
of 77 steamers of 50,487 tons and 497 sailing 
vessels of 63,048 tons. In Greece (area 25, 
014 sq. miles and popilation 2°4 millions) the 
merchant navy has of sea-going vessels, 880 
sailing vessels of 167,243 tons and 198 steam- 
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ers of 208,791 tons-—-a total of 1078 vessels of 
376,034 tons. Denmark (area 15,592 sq. miles, a 
population 2°6 millions) has a merchant 
marine of 4091 vessels of 483,434 registered 
tons, of which 616 are steamers, Even Bel- 
gium (area 11,373 sq. miles and population . 
6°7 millions) has a shipping service of her own, 
composed of 71 vessels of 99,733 registered 
tons. India alone (area 1,766,642 sq. miles and 
population 294°3 millions) with her exten-. 
sive sea-board, her countless ports and ha- 
vens and her numerous coast-population 
stands as a solitary instance of a maritime 
country with a large and increasing com- 
merce by sea and yet without a merchant 
marine of her own. She has not a single 
sailing vessel or steamship in her ports of 
the modern type, built in her own yards, nor 
even a singl: trained Indian engineer who , 
could build one such. And thus,” though 
uncer the political control and guidance of a 
nation which is by common consent the 
greatest and strongest of maritime powers 
and whose proud flag flies over nearly one« 
half of the entire shipping tonnage of the 
world, she continues, despite her increasing 
and expanding intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries by sea, to be at the mercy of the foreign 
shippers! This marks the serious irony of { 
the position. : 


Surely this is not as it should be. No mari- 
time nation can Jong hold its own in the inter- 
national arena of commercial enterprise— 
much less look forward with hope and con- 
fidence to an assured commercial future, 
which has not provided itself with this most ¢ 
needful apparatus of oceanic intercourse, ~ 
and which chooses to so exclusively depend 
on the aid of the foreigner in the matter, 
With us, such foreign aid may have been 
necessary during the first periods of the econo- 
mic revolution as a support to the fabric of 
the new Trade ; but any continued dependence 
upon it is obviously incompatible with a 
sustained advance along the path of pro- { 
gressive development. Such extraneous aid 
might fail us when and in the directions in 
which we should need it most, or might not 
always be available on the terms we should 
be able to offer, 


It is essential—and indeed a sine qua non 
of balanced progress—that we should have a 
mercantile marine of our own, of adequate | 
strength and of the newer pattern, so as to 
be able to emancipate ourselves from our 
present position of helpless dependence on the 
foreign shipper and maintain our maritime 
intercourse without such outside help. 
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There are also other economic considera- 
tions which point the same way. (1) There 
is, in the first place, the heavy price we have 
to pay for such foreign aid—some 25 crores 
ofrupees on the average every year for the 
conveyance of our export and import freights, 
our passengers, and our mails. An adequate 
Indian ocean fleet would mean a saving to 
the country of the whole of this burdensome 
annual charge (25 crores) which now goes 
to strengthen the commercial power and 
strength of other nations. (2) Next, the crea- 
tion of an Indian commercial fleet~-what a 
boon and a blessing it would be to the popu- 
lations of the coast districts! There would 
be the rehabilitation of our old ship-building 
industry and sea-service-—~which would restore 
to.numerous classes of the coast population 
honorable employment. 
(8) But; above all, it would help to revive two 
such non-agricultural industries— which would 
be one important means of introducing some 
occupational diversity in our coast districts 
swhere none exists at present--and thereby 
diminish the pressure on the land. 


All things considered, it behoves us serious- 
ly to take up the question, and consider in 
what way i¢ is possible for us to build up a 
merchant navy of our own of the newer type 
and of the requisite strength as a necessary 
support and basis to our expanding maritime 
enterprise, and at the same time, revive and 
re-organize on sound business lines our old 
shipping and ship-building industries which 
we have suffered to decline and perish through 
culpable indifference and neglect. : 


Before entering upon a discussion of the 
question thus suggested, we trust, it may not 
be deemed out of place if we venture to sub- 
mit by way of preface a brief review of the 
general position in this regard. 

As far as the recorded results of Oriental 
research enable us to judge, there can be no 
doubt that in ancient times India was one of 
the foremost maritime nations of the world. 
Her fine geographical situation in the heart 
of the Orient, with Africa on the west and 
the Bastern Archipelago and Australia on the 
east and connected with the vast mainland 
*of Asia on the north, ber magnificent sea- 
board extending over 4000 miles and upwards 
—from Karachi to Chittagong—her ports and 
havens over 1000 in number, some of them 
among the finest in the world, the boundless 
wealth of her material resources, the un- 
rivalled richness and variety of her products, 
her shipping and ship-building—all these cons- 
tituted advantages of unique value to the 
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development of her maritime enterprise, anc 
her marvellous colonizing and trading acti- 
vity, the genius and energy of her merchants 
the skill and daring of her seamen, concurreé 
to give her the command of the sea, and helpec 
her to attain to the proud position of a pre- 
mier maritine power in Hastern Waters. We 
hadour colonies in Madagascar and Socotra 
on the one side and in Pegu, in Cambodia, in 
Java, in Sumatra, in Borneo and ia all pro- 
bability farther afield on the other. Similarly, 
we had our trading settlements in Southern 
China, in the Malayan Peninsula, iu Arabia 
and in all the chief cities of Pers:a and all 
over the Hast Coast of Africa. We maintain- 
ed extensive intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries. Our trade extended not on'y to the 
countries of Asia but to the whole o: the then 
known world including the vast dominions of 
Ancient Rome. There was, for instance, a large 
and lucrative trade between the Pandya, 
Ohola, and Chera kingdoms of Seutkern India 
and the Roman Hmpire. The whole of this 
oceanic intercourse with foreign uations was 
in our hands and under our control. The ship- 
ping employed was our own: and our gulbats 
and padavs, our ganjos and batelos our bagalas 
and kothias were in every sea, and our Jat, 
Kachhi and Gujrathi seamen visited every 
shore. A thousand ports participated in our 
extensive sea-borne trade of the time, and 
prominent among them were Lakhpat and Diu, 
Broach and Vallabhi, Beypoor and Cochin, 
Masulipatam and Balasore. Hach seaport 
had its own ship-building yard, its own seamen 
and pilots, the ships were built o: timber, 
mostly teak—the use of iron aad steel as 
material for ship-building was unknown. A 
few references may here be conveniertly cited 
from Bombay Gazetteer Volume], part 1, His- 
tory of Gujerat, Appendix IV, pp. 492-96, and 
elsewhere. 

“According to Vincent (Periplus 1, 25,35, 254) 
in the time of Agatharcides (B. 0. 200) the ports of 


Arabia and Ceylon were entirely in tke hands of the 
people of Gujerat.” 


In the third century a.p. 247, the Periplus 
(McCrindle 17,52,64,96,109) notices 


“ Large Hindu ships in the East Afriean, Arab and 
Persian ports and Hindu settlements on the north 
coast®of Socotra.” 


Va Hian, the famous Chinese pilgrim, who 
set out on his great itinerary In 399 4. p. and 
did not return to his monastery till 15 years 
later, records in his journal that 

“He sailed from the mouth of the Garges to Ceylon, 


from Ceylon to Java and from Java to China in ships 
manned by Indian crews.” 
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During the fifth and sixth centuries, the 
ports of Sindh and Gujerat were among the 
chief centres of maritime enterprise in the east. 
In the fifth century, according to Hamza of 
Ispahan, at Hira near Kufa on the Buphrates 
the ships of India and China were constantly 
moored. In the sixth century, the Jats from 
the Indus and Kachh occupied the islands 
in the Bahrein Gulf. In a. p. 630 Hinen 
Tsiang (Beal’s Buddhist Records, II, 269) no- 
tices that in the chief cities of Persia, Hindus 
were settled as traders, enjoying the free prac- 
tice of their religion. Before their overthrow 
by the Mahomedans, what large vessels the 
Rajput sailors of Gujerat managed is shown by: 
Friar Oderic who about A. pD.1321 (Stevenson 
in Kerr’s Voyages XVIII, 324) crossed the 
Indian Ocean in a ship that carried 700 people 
and these Rajput ships plied between Kattya~- 
war and China. In the 1ith century Somnath 
igreferred to as a great port of call for mer- 
chants trading between Sofala in Hast Africa 
and China, as Diu was for Obinese sbips. 

It is needless to multiply these references to 
our commercial intercourse with foreign na- 
tions by sea and our colonial settlements in 
ancient times. Materials are still not even 
half as full as we should desire for anything 
like a just and accurate appreciation of the 
exact position India held in ancient days in 
the world’s arena of maritime enterprise ; but 
on a general view of the facts which have 
been definitively established so far, the con- 
clusion seems to be amply borne out that, that 
position was one of undisputed predominance 
in eastern seas. 

Things continued more or less on this footing 
upto the time of the Mahomedan conquest. 
Under Mahomedan rule, there was a serious 
decline in our position as a maritime nation. 
Our command of the sea was gone, and our 
maritime ascendency ended. Our colonization 
ceased, our trading settlements dwindled both 
in number and strength; our sea-borne com- 
merce fell off-—part passed into the bands of 
the Arabs and Portuguese; many of our sea 
ports lost their commercial importance—some 
of them were destroyed, e.g., Vallabhi, the ce- 
lebrated sea port and capital of the Vallabhi 
kingdomin the east of Kattyawar situated 
abaut 20 miles west of Bhavanagar, andeour 
shipping suffered a great diminution. Alto- 
gether, amidst the conflict of creeds and races, 
amidst the ceaseless clash of arms, amidst 
the chaos, the carnage; and the violence of 
religious and political strife, our maritime 
enterprise received a check from which it has 
never recovered, The old spirit of sea-adven- 
ture, however, was still alive, surviving the 
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shock and the wreck-—-the fire, the dash, the 


energy of the sea-manship of ancient days; . 


and we struggled hard though against heavy 
odds to maintain our position at sea. 
Jats and other Indians established fresh trad- 
ing settlements in the coast districts of 
Persia, and continued the old trade with that 
country. Our merchant fleets sailed as before 
in Kastern Waters, in the Arabian and Chinese 
Seas. In 1498 a.p. Vasco da Gama found 
sailors from Cambay and other parts of India 
who guided themselves by the help of the 
stars in the north and south and had nautical 
instruments of their own-—the compass, the 
quadrant and such like. In a. p. 1510 
Albuquerque found a-strong Hindu element 
in Java and Malacca. Sumatra was ruled by 
Parameshvar, a Hindu prince. And even after 
the rule of the sea had passed to the Euro- 
peaus, it was noticed that Gujerat .Hindus 
continued to show marked courage and skill 
as merchants, seamen, and pilots. In the 17th 
century the French traveller, Mandelslo (a. p. 
1638, Travels) found Achin in North Sumatras 
a great centre of trade with Gujerat. Hven 
so late as the latter half of the 18th century 

Rao Ghor of Kachh (a. p. 1760-1778) built, 

equipped and manned a ship at Mandvi, which 

without Wuropean or other outside assistance 

safely made the voyage to England and back 

to the Malabar Coast. In the beginning of the . 
19th century (4. D. 1825) Tod tells us how = ° 

“with Biji Singh, of Bhavanagar, his port was his 

grand hobby and ship-building his chief interest and 
pleasure.” ; 

With the establishment of British rule, the 
decline of ow maritime enterprise proceeded 
rapidly. New economic conditions established 
themselves; and new influences came into 
play. 
the West, strong in the strength of advancing 
civilization and science, its disciplined spirit 
of industrial enterprise, its perfected indus- 
trial organizations, its unlimited command 
of resources of capital, skilled direction, 
trained labour and organizing talent. Our 
maritime: enterprise, our sea-borne trade, 
our shipping, our ship-building, all primitive 
in their general scheme and methods had 
clearly no chance against sucb unequal and 
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There was the crushing contact with . 


science-directed competition. Protected, care-« | 


fully nursed and fostered, it might have held 
its own, and perhaps more as in Japan; 


but without such propping, and left without — 


improvement and adaptation to the altered 
needs of the time, its fate was sealed. And 
asa result of a century of such competitive 
collision, we find ourselves simply driven out 
of the fleld with our maritime commerce 
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gone, our merchant shipping which once 
plied proud and triumphant in Hastern Seas 
wiped away; our ship-building yards, once 
so numerous and so busy, all but closed, 
except for the construction of fishing boats 
and other small craft and our famous sea- 
ports sunk for the most part to the position 
of little better than fishing-villages. And now, 
scarcely a vestige remains of our ancient 
dominion of the sea. The whole fabric is 
gone as if swept by a storm leaving no 
trace behind; and the soul-stirring story of 
Ancient India as a mighty sea-power of-the 
Hast, her colonies and trading settlements, 
her maritime intercourse and trade, reads 
like a romantic story froma dream-land or 
a fairy tale, 


So sad, so complete, has been the collapse 
of our position as a maritime nation under the 
newer economic conditions—of Laissez faire 
Free Trade, and open and unrestricted compe- 
tition—conditions introduced with the short- 
sighted and reckless confidence of “ idealist” 


“*statesmanship into a country unsuited for 


their practical application, and among a 
people unprepared for the sterner toil and 
the freer life they postulated. 


The present position of the country fn 
respect of its intercourse with foreign nations 
by sea presents features which require to be 
carefully noted. Among these may be men- 
tioned the following :— 


(1) The New Sea-borne Trade of India - 


which has grown up under the conditions of 
British rule is not our own—neither controlled 
by ourselves, nor arranged on the old tradi- 
tional lines, It is essentially the creation of 
foreign enterprise, and is, as might be expec- 
ted, mainly under foreign control. It is 
financed, regulated, directed, by the foreign 
merchants, “ Our Bhattyas, Khoja and Parsee 
merchants have no doubt direct dealings with 
Egypt and Zanzibar, Arabia and Persia, 
Ceylon and China; but these are on too small 
a scale and do not represent more than a 
fraction of the total volume, probably about 
10 percent. In Bombay city which has an 
aggregate sea-borne trade of upwards of 85 
crores of rupees in value, we find that out of a 
total of 217 commercial firms as many as 111 
are foreign, including 82 Bnglish, 13 German, 
5 French, 5 Austrian, 1 Italian, 2 Japanese 
and 8 others. And they have a practical 
monopoly of the business. 
number 106—37 Hindu, 11 Musalman and 58 
Parsee—most of which, however, do little more 
than agency work. At Karachi, there are in 
all 92 trading firms, of which 73 are European 


The Indian firms ~ 
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and only 19 Indian, and thesc, too, mosti 
conimission agencies, 

This sea-borne trade now (1906-7) agyre 
gates 344°2 crores of rupees in velue, and repre 
sents acargo tonnage of 11°8 million ton 
including 5°21 million tons entered and 3E 
million tons cleared. 


The inter-portal trade of Incia amounts ft 
46°37 crores of rupees in value (905-6) and 
mainly a subsidiary branch of the gener: 
ocean trade-—representing the- collectic 
from port to port coastwise, =f produce fe 
foreign export and the distribution of imposte 
goods through these trading zentres on tl 
seaboard over the interior. 


(2) The New Trade under fcreign directic 
is arranged in a frame and condicted on “in: 
suited to the needs of manzfacturing at 
industrial development, not in this counti 
but in foreign lands, and for the benefit : 
foreign nations, The bulk of exports consist 
of food-stufis and raw mater.als while ta 
imports are mostly manufactured gvoc: 


“Among the exports we may rote, taking t1 


figures for 1906-7 :— 
Value in crores of rupees. 


Crs. Cx 

Grain and pulse .,, 27°65 Hides an1 skins . Aer 

Jute .. 26°83 Lac ses ese 

Cotton ... +» 21°06 Wool...” Sues 
Seeds ... . 18°01 Dyeing snd tanning 

materirs geal eee 

Total Rs, 80°45 Total Rs. 1&( 


A total of 10751 crores of rupecs. or over 60 ¢ 
cent. of the total value of Indian merchandise = 
ported. 

On the import side, the followi.g articles-may k 
mentioned :~- # 


Crs. tir 

Liquors 1:85 Oils “a we a 
Provisions 242 Cotton-trwist, yarn 

and p.ece-goods., 4.rf 

Sugar 873 Silks .. wan) 228 

Metals and fisted Apparel! .., et “Hah 

manufactures  ... 22°65 
Total Rs. 35°65 TotalRs. 47°€ 


A total of 83-25 crores, or over 73 per cent. of tl: 
total value of imported goods. 

(8) Taking the figures for 1905-6, we in 
the trade thus distributed in respect ¢ 
geographical areas. 
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Total value in crores of rupees, merchandise and 
treasure : 





























Imports | Exports 
inclusive | exclusive| Total in 
of Gov- of Gov- | crores of 
ernment | ernment Ks. 
stores. stores. 
A. British Empive. Q 
(1) United king- 97°18 44°23, 14135 
dom. : 
(2) British Colonies 17-25 84°14 51°89 
and possessions. 
Total 114388 78°36 192'74 
B. Foreign countries. 29°36 89°79 110715 
Grand total 143:°74 168°15 B1L89 





And, again, as over the different continents, in pri- 
vate merchandise alone :—~ 








Total in 
Imports. | Exports. | crores of 
3. 

Europe 85°89 85°50 171°40 
Africa 277 5°40 8:17 
America 2°26 17°19 19°45 
Asia - 1L21 5119 62-41 
Australasia “92 2°40 3°32 
Total 108-06) 161-70 | 26477 
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Our old trade was mainly with Asia and 
Arica and the countries of the Levant. The 
bulk of the New Trade is with Hurope, over 
65 per cent. of the whole. The British Hmpire 
including the United Kingdom and British 
Celonies and possessions—-claims over 60 per 
cent. of the total trade. 


{4) As to the sea-ports—participating in the 
New Trade. In 1870, Mr. Robertson, a civil en- 
gineer of eminence, was appointed by Govern- 
ment to inspect and réport on the harbours 
and anchorages of the country. In 1870-1 he 
examined the Madras anchorages on both 
sides of the Peninsula and in 1871-2 inspected 
the Bombay and Bengal coasts and ina list 
prepared by Captain Tayloras many as 656 
ports were enumerated and described, and 
the remark was added that 


“ The trade ports of India. if every place frequented 
by native craft be included, are exceedingly numer- 
ous.” , 

Altogether, there were, we believe, over 
1,C00 ports on the Indian sea-board, which in 
ancient days were more or less independent 
centres of oceanic trade, having direct trans- 
actions with foreign countries—Ceylon and 
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Zanzibar, Arabia and Persia, China and Ma- 
lacca, Java and Cambodia, Sumatra and Borneo 
and at the same thne were -distributing 
points for coastal traffic. 


The Indian Ports Act of 1889 has a schedule 
list of 236 ports—11 in Bengal, 7 in Burma, 72 
in Bombay including Aden, and in Madras 
146, leaving out 19 as non-British Indian ports 
in Travancore and Oochin and 4 French ports 
jo that Presidency. Each port under section 
7 of the Act has a port officer and a conser- 
vator whose duty it is to look after the 
safety of shipping and the conservation of the 
port, enforcing the standing rules regarding 
berths, stations and anchorages to be occupied 
by vessels, the taking in and discharging of 
passengers, ballast aud cargo, the keeping of 
free passengers, the use of fires and lights 
and to levy port-dues on vessels entering 
and grant port-clearances and receive fees 
for pilotage é&c.. Under section 36 it is also to 
have a port fund account ofits own, show- 
ing receipts such as port-dues and pilotage. 
fees and disbursements including the pay and® 
allowances of the port establishment, the costs 
of buoys, beacons, lights and other necessary 
works maintained for the benefit of vessels 
entering or leaving the port, as also contribu- 
tions, if any, towards the support of hospitals 
and dispensaries suitable for the reception 
and relief of seamen, &c. 


Most of these 236 ports are, however, mere 
ports of call for inter-portal trade and have 
but a very small fraction of the general ocea- 
nic trade of the country. Taking the figures 
for 1905-6 we find that the following 17 ports 
shared between them as much as 262°84 crores 
out of a total value of the trade in merchan~ 
dise amounting to 264°77 crores, leaving even 
less than 2 crores for the remaining 219 
ports :— 


Value of trade in Value of trade in 
evores of Rs. crores of Rs. 
Caleutta 109°0. Calicut 1°05 
Bombay 85°0 | Mangalore 1:00 
Rangoon 21-0 Tellicherry “99 
Karachi 20°14 Coconada 98 
Madras 12°L aeeeeeere 

——— Total 3°97 

Total w= 247729 eeenenoe * 
Bassein “85 
Taticorin 3°35 Nagapatam 69 
Chittagong 3:17 Cuddalore “BB 
Cochin 1:28 Akyab “BL 
Moulmein 115 Eien ees 
——_——— Total 2°60 
Total 8°90 eaeena ee 
——— Grand Total ... 262°84 
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The total value of the year’s trade was 264'°77 
crores of rupees of which 

17 ports had 262-84 crores of rupees. 

219 ports had only 1°93 crores of rupees. 

(5) And even of these 17 ports, it is worth 
noting that it is the first five—Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Rangoon, Karachi and Madras—which 
have a virtual monopoly of the oceanic trade 
of the country—247'3 crores out of a total 
value of 264'7 crores—the’trade in Private 
Merchandise ~leaving but 17°4 crores. for all 
the other sea ports on the vast sea-board. 

These five ports are all new ports which 
owe their origin entirely and exclusively to 
foreign initiative and enterprise; and the 
concentration of the new sea-borne trade 
at these few points in the face of an ex- 
tensive sea-board affording a thousand out- 
lets an anchorages, some of them among 
the finest in the world, is a most remark- 
able feature of the general position. 


Such concentration of the country’s trade 
has no doubt its advantages. It facilitates 
‘and favours effective combination of means and 
proper co-ordination and regulation of efforts, 
and is otherwise conducive to economy and 
efficiency. But in the hands of the foreign 
merchant, and directed with irresistible 
energy against the indigenous organization 
of the-country, it has with us been simply 
disastrous. It has proved the ruin of our 
ports, and with it,—other causes operating— 
the destruction of our maritime enterprise, 
including trade, shipping and ship-building. 

Our old ports had clearly no chance 
as against such an opposing concentration. 
Fiffective competition was practically eli- 
minated, and no motive or incentive left to 
emulative effort: and they have had to resigu 
themselves without a struggle to the fate 
that awaited them. Their trade is gone, their 
shipping and ship-building activity is paralys- 
ed; and they are now for the most part little 
better than fishing-villages shorn of all their 
former glory orat the best are mere ports 
of call for coastal traffic with but an insignifi- 
cant share—if even that much—ino the general 
oceanic trade of the country. Lakhpat, the 
well-known emporium on the Sindh frontier 
which was till within a century ago a great 
seat of commerce on the coast, is no longer 
a trading centre. Diu on the coast of 
Kathyawar, the flourishing mart and port 
of call for merchant ships from China and H. 
Africa in the 7th and 8th centuries A.D., 
is now but a subsidiary port for coastal 
traffic. Masulipatam, at the mouth of the 
Krishna, on the east coast of the Peninsula, 
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once the great colonizing and trading centre 
and which sent settlers to colcnize Java 
and Oambodia in the 7th ceatury A.D. aad 
from which vessels sailed eastwards for 
Sumatra and Cochin-China aad the Manillas 
and westward, for Mecca and Madagascar, 
is now a neglected port, with a bar rising at 
its entrance, aud relegated tc a subordinate 
position with an oceanic trace of about 13 
lakhs of rupees, imports and exports together, 
and a coastal trade of less than 7 lakhs! What 
now remains of the glory of ths historic ports 
of Somnath and Mangalore? Broach, that 
queen of trading cities, once the centre of 
our maritime enterprise on the Western Coast, 
is now but a shadow of her former self with 
only a coastal trade of 44 lakhs of rupees! 
And so the Wheel of Forttme turns; and 
things “have their day and cecse to he.” 

(6) The ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Ra1- 
goon, Karachi and Madras, at which the 
new sea-borne trade is conceatrated, are, as 
observed before, ports of fore gn origin and 
have been built, improved and equipped at 
great cost. Of these, Bombay is by far the 
finest port: Calcutta and Raagoon are good 
ports: but Karachi, the new port of Sinch 
and the Punjab, has had to be converted into 
a safe and commodious harbour at a heavy 
expenditure of money and effort. <A bar 
across the entrance stretching for nearly a 
thousand yards--the result of the waves 
raised by the S. W. Monsoon acting on the 
loose sand lying off the extrem.ty of Manora 
Point-has had to be remcved; and the 
channel, deepened ; the Chinna Oreex, blockec. ; 
and a break-water, constructed to shut cff 
the heavy 8. W. seas from the mouth of the 
harbour. Madras is still far from being a 
satisfactory harbour. There ‘s the exposed 
sea-shore, and the shoaling of the harbour 
mouth by drift sand is a standing difficulty. 
The capital debt incurred for the improve- 
ment of these harbours amounte:l to 135 crorcs 
up to the end of 1905-6. Oalcutta has a capital 
debt of 5°3 crores; Bombay, 6°46 crores 3; Rar- 
goon, 58lakhs ; Karachi, 76 lakbs and Madras, 
40 lakhs. Calcutta has 9 docks 2nd Bombay ”, 
and these have cost a good deal. The Princes 
Dock at Bombay enclosing a total water- 
area, of 30 acres, has cost moie than a crore 
of rupees, and so, too, the Victcria Dock has 
been constructed at a total dutlay of 1°23 
crores. Wharf and Janding accommodation, 
piers, port approaches, buoys warehouses, 
&c,. have involved a heavy exyenditure. 

It is not clear why a few nore harbours 
equally good or better have nct been selec- 
ted to be improved, equipped and placed 
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alongside these five. There are several ports 
on the West Coast of India which might have 
been converted into first-class harbours and 
some at least at smaller cost. Poshitra, 
Salaya, Jagghur, Viziadurg, Karwar and 
Cochin, might be mentioned. As regards 
Oochin, Mr. Robertson, the great engineer, 
was strongly in favour of a scheme for improv- 
ing it. It has a back-water of great value 
as a tidal reservoir to keep the entrance clear 
and render it independent of flood-waters for 
scouring purposes. Mr. Robertson said :— 

“In this back-water there is room for 50 ships 
of 700 tons, and any amount of area can be got by 
dredging. The rise and fall is so small that the back- 
water is practically a wet dock of greater area 
than all the docks in Great Britain pat together. On 
either side of Cochin harbour, to the north and south, 
there are the very remarkable mud banks of Nara 
Kal and Alepy which are most useful as natural 
harbours of refuge subsidiary to Cochin. No other 
harbour in the world has such adjuncts. Thus Cochin 
is admirably adapted to become the great western 
outlet for the trade of Southern India.” 

A harbour of such potentialities might well 
have been chosen instead of Madras— an 
indifferent roadstead even now. 

It is unfortunate that side by side with these 
ports improved and fitted at such heavy 
cosi for the New Sea-borne Trade, it has not 
as yet begn deemed desirable to establish as a 
necessary complement a few first-class ship- 
building yards where sailing vessels and steam- 
ships of the modern type could be construct- 
ed. Cochin and Viziadurg on the west coast 
might with advantage be converted at a 
comparatively small outlay into fine ship- 
building centres, commanding an inexhausti- 
ble supply of. teak-timber from the forests of 
Kanara and Malabar, 


Calcutta and Bombay have cach a dockyard, 
but the work done is almost entirely repairs 
to ships and but little real ship-building. 

In Japan, itis only within the last 30 years 
since 1878 that ship-building on the modern 
methods has made such wonderful progress, 
and ship-building yards have been established 
which might well claim a place among the lead- 
ing ones in the world. The ship-building yard 
at Osaka is 34 acres in extent, and employs 
4,000 men; the Kobe yards have an area of 50 
acres and 8,000 workmen; the Nagasaki# the 
largest in the country, cover an area of. 80 
acres and employ over 10,000 men. Besides, 
there are 205 private ship-yards and 82 private 
docks. Bounties are given for the construc- 
tion of iron or steel vessels of not less than 
700 gross tons. The building of merchant 
ships of over 10,000 tons is not uncommon. 
Numerous small vessels of 200-300 tons are 


. in the city of Bombay.” 
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turned out every year, and also many iron 
vessels of 800 tons and upwards. At Nagasaki 
a ship of 18,000 tons is at present in course of 
construction. 

A few-ship yards of the kind created on the 
Indian littoral, would be a boon of incalcula- 


ble value and a means of reviving a great * 


national industry. The outlay involved need 
not be more than 2 or 3 crores. 

(7) The admivistration of the affairs of 
these ports is vested by law in Boards 
specially constituted for the purpose. At all 
the ports the HEuropeans on the Boards 
largely outnumber Indians and practically 
control the management. 

These Port Trusts are constituted in parton 
an elective basis, aid contain representatives 
of the technical and commercial interests 
most concerned in the welfare and advance- 
ment of the ports. The Port Trust of Cal- 
cutta is composed of 15 members of whom 8 
are elected, one by the Calcutta Municipality, 
one by the Trade’s Association, one by the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, and. 
5 by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. At™ 
the present time, two are natives of India 
and the rest, as might be expected from the 
direction of the Foreign Trade, Huropeans. 
Iu Bombay, the Board of Administration 
consists of 18 members, of whom 5 are elected 
by the Bombay Ohamber of Commerce: and 
the Bombay: Port Trust Act of 1879 provides 
under section 5 that “not less than three of 
the Trustees shall be natives of India residing 
Madras has a Port 
Trust of 12 members, of whom 5 are elected, 


{ 


u 


and 3 must be natives residing in the city. z 


The Karachi Port is under a Board of 11 
members, of whom 5 are elected and 2 must 
be natives residing in the city. Rangoon has 
a Port Trust of 10 members, of whom 8 are 
elected. There are here no native Commis- 
sioners on the Board. 

The sub-joined table shows the constitution 
of these several Port Trusts :-— 


























CLaSsIFICATION OF 
THE MEmMBrrRs. | 
Number | 3 | ae 
Port. of 2 rd & | Natives. 
Members.) & 3S & 
‘a 3 5 ®. 
“Galeutta - 15 7 8 | 138 2 
Bombay : | 13 8 5 10 8 
Madras .| 12 7 5 9 3 
Karachi... ! i 6 5 d+ 2 
Rangoon .., | 10 7 3 10 | 
[ 61 35 26 Bl | 10 


Totals ... a 
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Thus, the total membership of these Port 
[rusts is 61 members, of whom 51 are Euro- 
jeans-—HMngineers or representatives of Cham- 
yer of Commerce—and 10 only are Indians. 
The adininistration of the Ports is thus prac- 
ically in the hands of the Huropeans. 

The property vested in the Trusts is exten- 
live and valuable, and they are invested with 
oWwers Corresponding to it. 

The work of the Boards includes :— . 

The maintenance in efficient order of the 
xisting docks, landing places, jetties, whar- 
‘es, light houses, buoys, channels of approach, 
is also the carrying out of new works and 
mprovements as required; such as wharves, 
iers, tramways, warehouses, sheds, beacons, 
lot boats, the erection of cranes, reclama- 
ions, dredges, &c. © ~ : 

The Trusts have considerable revenues at 
heir disposal, including tolls, dues, rates 
md charges for the landing, shipping, wharf- 
ge, cranage, storage, demurrage of goods, 
ve. Government advances money to the 
3oards in case of necessity or they have 
he power to raise the required loans. 

The following table shows the revenue and 
‘xpenditure of these Port Trusts for 1905-6, 
§ also their capital debts :— 
a ae a eS RR LN 








D oy 
we) 

Income! 8 » Capital : 
ort Tevet. | '9,_ | Seg | debt in| 7h total image 
pheTus™ | Lakhs | 8 ia | Lakhs Rs . 

of Rs. | Er of Rs. : 
8 I 

aleutta 895 866 530 109 
ombay 70°7 61:6 646 85 
‘adras 87 84. 40 12 
arachi 24°4 20°7 76 20 
angoon 191 229 58 a1 

Total in " 

Lakhs of Total 247 

Rs. 2124 230°2 1,850 | crores in1905-6, 











Hach Port Trust has under its coutrol :~—~ 
(a) a staff of officers of the Trust, including 
scretaries, engineers, traffic managers, dock- 
iperintendents, warehouse superintendents, 
C. 
(b) a Port Department, consisting of a port 
ficer and his assistant and dock-masters: and 
{c) a Pilot Establishment composed of a 
wrbour-master, master-pilots, pilots, dc, 
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At the port’ of Bombay, all these >zranches 
of the port service are manned by Huropeans— 
excepting 2 Parsee officers on the staff (a). 

(8) Next, these central sea-ports-- Selcutta, 
Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi, and AZacuras, so 
improved and equipped at a capital sut-lay 
of over 134 crores of rupees and so adininistered 
in the interests of the New Sea-bcrne Trade 
and under the direction of represer-axives of 
foreign enterprise-—have their position strepg- 
thened and assured by being plac2d in close 
and effective communication with the areas 
of production and industrial activity in tbe 
interior. The connecting chains are two-— 
coastal and inland, 

(1) There is, first the long cha:x cf subsi- 
diary ports on the sea-board, ext2nding from 
Karachi and Lakhpat to Moulmein ¢.1é Mergul. 
These ports numbering more thaa 1,000, 
including both recognised under tke Ports 
Act and unrecognised, once mary of them 
independent ports of call and ‘liscributing 
trade-centres on the coast with more or less 
a substantial share In the oceanic commerce, 
are now, under altered conditions end under 
the new scheme of commercial dsvelopment, 
practically subsidiary ports subordinate and 
ancillary to the chief central se=ports send- 
ing and receiving their supplies cf commo- 
dities, to and from them. 

Mangalore and Veraval, Porbandar and 
Diu, Gogha and Surat, Viz adurg anc 
Malvan on the Bombay side, Cannanore anc 
Beypore, Vizagapatam and Bimlizatam on the 
Madras coast, and Puri and Balasore in Bengal, 
have all sunk to the position of ancillary 
ports in communication with heir respec- 
tive presidential central ports. 

(2) There is, secondly, a vasz net-work cf 
railways converging to these seaports a3 
coastal termini, ag they deboucs cn the sez - 
board or, to speak with historical accuracy aml 


’ with referenc to their .developmen:, radiatirg 


from them and extending throughout ile 
length and breadth of the countr7 aad connec:- 
ing every city of any importarce and eve-y 
province. 

The railways are, of course. —o part of tie 
general maritime equipment cz she count-y 
proper, but as the position of th: csntral ports 
as @stributing trade-centres lergsly depemls 
upon such a chain of arterial liues of con- 
munvication linking them on the interior. a 
passing reference to them may Je permitte]. 

It was about 1840.when the eorquest of the 
country was nearing its comp-etion, that ~he 
question of railway constriction in Inia 
was first taken up by the Court of Directars. 
It was realised that without; the requisite 
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naterial appliances to facilitate and cheapen, 
the means of communication and production, 
there could be noadvance in the country—ma- 
serial, moral or political ; and Lord Dalhousie, 
‘eviewing the whole question in an exhaustive 
ninute in 1858 strongly urged the importance 
‘ofa speedy and wide intr roduction of railway 
sommunbications throughout India’ —recom- 
mending projects for various trunk lines. 


The Court of Directors concurred, and 
sanctioned the scheme proposed by the 
Sovernment of India; and by the end of 1859, 
sight companies had been formed for the 
sonstruction of about 5,000 miles of line with 
4 capital under State-guarantee of £52,500,000 
sterling, And there was laid the foundation 
xt a system of railways in India which— 
extending as it does throughout the country 
yond opening it out in all directions—is now, 
with a mileage exceeding that in the United 
Kingdom itself, a marvel of engineering en- 
serprise in the Mast. 

The Great Indian Peninsular Railway was 
projected in 1844. The first turf was turned 
at Bombay in 1850, and the first 20 miles of 
ine to Thana were opened in 1853 when Lord 
Elphinstone was Governor. Since then, the 
work of railway construction in India has 
zone on rapidly and continuously and we have 
aow a total mileage of 29,303 miles of line 
open for traffic. 


It may be remarked that the position of 
the Central Ports 
listributing trade-centres could not have been 
strengthened in the way it has been, and 


shat no large expansion of the New Sea-borne ~ 


Trade would have been possible without such 
2 development of the railway system of the 
country, the construction of a stupendous 
cet-work of converging arterial through lines 
xf communication. Says the Writer on Com- 
merce and ‘T'rade in the Imperial Gazetter of 
India (vol. IIT, p. 262): 

“Until the railway system was well advanced, it 
was not possible either to furnish the mass of the 
scople with imported merchandise within their meang 
wr to encourage the agriculturist to grow wheat, oil 
leeds, or cotton for the over-sea market.” 


Prior to the construction of railways in In- 
lia, the new sea-borne Trade advanced, but 
slowly. In 1851-2, the year before the open- 
ing of the first railway——the total value of 
the export and import trade in merchandise 
was 82°1 crores of Rs. and had only slightly 
varied in previous years. Since 1853-4, it has 
steadily advanced with every advance in 
railway-development—as will appear from the 
subjoined table :— 
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Value of Sea-borne Trade 

















Railway ‘in crores of Rs. in 
Year. aaa merchandise. 

one, Imports. | Exports. | Total. 
1858-4 71 112 19-29 30-41 
1863-4 2,958 Q7-14 65°62 92°76 
1878-4 6,226 93°81 | 5400 |} 88:80 
1888-4 11,527 55-27 8817 | 148-44 
1993-4 | 18,840 |. 77°02 | 10650 | 18352 
1903-4 27,565 92:59 | 15851] 246-10 ; 
1906-7 29,308 10830 | 176-66 “| 984-96 
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The following few figures will be of inter- 
est as bearing on the general position in this 
respect :-- 

Total mileage of lines open for traffic 

on March Bist, 1907, 29,303 miles. 
Rs. Crores, 


(A) Capital debt ia aah o. = 48514 


1. Actual capital out-lay 379-20 
2. Premia paid in purchase of 
companies’ lines .., 47-45 
3. Net charge to the State on the : 
railway account from the com- 
mencement down to 1898-9 ... 58°49 
Total 485°14 
Since 1899 we have had surpluses 
(B) Gross earnings .. vee 
J. Coaching tratiie ... 15°36 


Total number of passengers carried’ 
2710 millions of whom, 239°3 
millions, 3rd class, 

2. Goods traflic 27°59 

Number of tons carried | 58'8 millions, 
Average rate per mile 5°4 pies. 


8. Electric Telegraph. &c., 115 

Total Rs. 44.11 
(C) Working Expenses 22:00 # 
(D) Net Earnings ; 22°10 


Railway service——N Mees of employees of different 


races :— 
Europeans ... 8,850 The upper branches of the 
FEurasians ... 9,526 service are manned almost 
Indians 468,108 exclusively by Europeans. 
——~— TheG.I. P. Railway has a 
Total 479,284 superior staff of officers, 


1,140 strong—-including 
Agent, Auditors, Engineers 
Traffic Superintendents, Locomotive Officers, &c., of 
whom only 8 are Indians. The East Indian Railway 


é 
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ind the Madras Railway have between them a staff of 
312 superior officers, under Agency, Audit, Engineer- 
ng, Traffic, Locomotive, of whom only 2 are Indians. 


Points to be noted :— 


1. The capital laid out on the lines is entirely Eu- 
‘opean, excepting some 20 lakhs of native invest- 
nent on a short feeder line. 


2. Tbe administration is exclusively in European 
lands. ; 

3. The superior branches of the service are manned 
nostly by Europeans and Eurasians. 


4. The profits go all to the foreign capitalist— 
iet earnings 221 crores of rupees. 

5. Railways which in other lands and under normal 
conditions contribute to national economie progress 
ind development—here with us work mainly in aid of 
che New Sea-borne Trade. 

It may be added that the only land-transport 
that we still possess as our own is represented 
oy the pack-animals and the bullock-carts, The 
yack-animals—horses and ponies, mules and 
lonkeys, and camels—number in all 2,944,204 
‘or a total of 550,030 villages in the British 
orovinces or less than 6 per village. Their day, 
lowever, is gone; and we have them so em- 
joyed only in hilly or imperfectly opened-up 
iracts where good cart-roads do not yet 
2xist. As regards the carts they number 
3,860,774 or about 6 to a village, plying in the 
dd way between their villages and the railway 
stations and the trading towns and doing a 
considerable deal of the general carriage work 
of the country, largely as ancillary to the 
wide branching railway transport service. 

Thus, is the movement of goods maintained 
-o the central seaports from the interior and 
yack, partly along the coast through a long 
shain of subsidiary ports, and by land by 
neans of the railways, 

(9) Next, it is important to enquire how the 
New Sea-borne Trade is carried on between 
these ports and the foreign markets across 
she seas; what is the transport that is sup- 
jlied, and what is the agency which provides 
t. , This brings us to the question of shipping 
smployed in the new oceanic trade. 

This trade with foreign countries by sea 
‘epresents a most extensive field for transport 
service, And here, too, it is painful to note 
shat the collapse of Indian indigenous enter- 
wise is almost complete and that the for- 
signer is practically in sole and undisputed 
yossession of the field. 

Railway transport is, as shown before, a 
‘oreign monopoly and imposes upon the coun- 
wy @heavy annual charge, amounting to over 
l4 crores of rupees gross and over 22 crores 
1et. And so, too, is the entire system of sea- 
sarriage for which we have to pay the for- 
signer an additional 25 crores, so that the two 


charges taken together come to no less 
than about 70 crores of rupees rer aarun, 
exceeding by more than 10 croie: evea cle 
entire net revenue of the Govercment of Inada 
—-a price paid for foreign aid :2 respec. of 
the land and sea transport—that ve need mm 
support of our New Sea-borne Tale. 

Prior to 1842, the year in which the Pesir- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navig ition Compary 
secured the control for the mais betwecm 
Suez and Oalcutta and almost dcwn to ile 
opening of the Suez Canalin 1560, the Nev 
Sea-borne Trade was mainly carried on with 
sailing ships mostly under 5J0 tons e1c1. 
The trade with the countries of the West wes 
almost exclusively in the hands 2f she Maglish 
shippers. Our native vessels never seem to 
have ventured west beyond the Jane. 

In the eastern seas, however. ve hal yct 
our old shipping ; and our Kothias and Bage as, 
our Gunjoos and Padavs, of 200—75 tons u‘= 
then had a large share with the Arab dhows, 
the Ohinese junks and the Siamese barques -n 
the trade between India ani Oeylon ZT. 
Africa, Persia, Arabia, Ohina. the Maleven 
Peninsula and the Hastern ArcLipe:ago. Here 
there was some and not much competitor ; 
but it was a competition between the sailin,:- 
ships of the West of the newer pattern aid 
our Indian ‘craft of the old trpe. As re- 
gards the coastal trade of tL3 sountrr t 
was almost wholly in our hands and ile 
extensive sea-board from Lakhpat on ‘le 
west to Ohittagong on the east was do;sted 
over with Indian barques anJl hrigs plrirg 
from port to port, and doing in <he aggregate 
no inconsiderable amount of bus. 163s. 

The whole position, howeve1, underwert 
a most profound change and ovr ast chence 
was gone, when the Suez Canal was opencd 
for traffic in 1869. It brought the Hast ard 
the West nearer to each other, opened tle 
East out to the steam-shipping o° the Wes, 
and rendered possible an immense expansica 
of Eastern trade. Steamer-s:rvices cci- 
menced in Hastern Waters, end there wes 





_arevolution in the conditions of the genzral 


carrying trade of the Wast. ; 

In 1825, the Enterprise meade the lit 
steam voyage to India. In 1842, the P. ad 
O. Sompany secured the concrect for tle 
mails between Suez and Calcutta, and esta >- 
lished a line of steamers for th2 mail servic: s 
between Suez, Ceylon, Madras and Calevstt. 
But up till 1854, there were no steamers n 
Indian waters but those of tre P. anc OL 
Company, a few Government transports ard 
occasional steamers employed in the op un 
trade. Indian trade was div:ded between 
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native vessels which put to sea only in fine 
weather and square-rigged ships carrying 
native crews and officered by Huropeans. The 
first operations of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company date from 1857. In 1862 
it started a scheme embracing the whole 
coasting service of India; and by the end of 
1863, had 17 steamers afloat in the Hastern 
Seas. In November 1869, the Suez Canal was 
opened, and this company’s steamer India 
with cargo from Calcutta, was the first steamer 
to arrive in London with an Indian cargo 
through the canal. In 1872 it extended its 
services to the Hast Coast of Africa; and in 
1873 had a fleet of 40 steamers with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of about 52,000 tons, employing 
in the service of its fleet over 500 European 
officers and engineers and more than 5,000 
jascars, 

Since, then, there has been a steady and -con- 
tinuous expansion of steam-shipping in Hastern 
Waters. It has extended to every country 
and every island in the Hast. Oeylon and 
B. Africa, Arabia and Persia, China and Japan, 
the Malayan Peninsula and the EHastern 
Archipelago, have now their regular steam- 
ship services. Almost every nation in Hurope, 
Canada and the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand, have eacha share in the new 
shipping. Even Japan is in the arena, working 
her way with characteristic energy. British 
shipping predominates, but we have fine 
steam-ship lines owned by other nations, 
notably France and Germany, the United 
States and Japan. Powerful shipping com- 
panies are in the field, eg. the British India 
Steam Navigation Company founded in 1855 
with a fleet of 125 steamers of 431,594 tons; 
the P. and O. Steam Navigation Company, 
incorporated in 1840 with a fleet of 59 
steamers of 348,631 tons: the Ellerman Lines 
Ltd. founded in 1840, owning a fleet of 73 
steamers of 238,876 tons; the Anchor Line 
Ltd, established in 1856, possessing a fleet of 
30 steamers; the Compagnie Des Messageries 
Maritimes, the Chargeurs Re-unis of Paris 
(established in 1872) owning a fleet of 34 
steamers, the Navigazion Generala Italiana 
with a fleet of 107 steamers of 231,000 tons, 


crying capacity, of 125 steamers of 651,151 
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the Austrian Lioyd Steam Navigation Oom- 
pany (founded at Trieste in 1836) possessing 71 
steamers of 202,527 tons, the Hamburg-Ame- 
rican Line Company (started in 1847) which 
owns a fleet—the largest in the world in car- 


tons, the Nippon Yusun Kaisha (founded in 
1885) with a fleet of 78 steamers of 248,000 
tons, &c. And we have now available for 
service in the Eastern Seas such large steamers 
ag the P. and O. Company’s Macedonia and 
Marmora ot over 10,500 tons each, the Anchor 
Lines, Circassia of 6,716 tons and Britannica 
of 8,069 tons, the Italian R. Rubattino of 4,580 
tons, the French Ville de la Ciolat of 6,378 
tons, and the Japanese Aki Maru of 6,444 
tons. It may be added that steamships have 
now almost completely superseded the old 
sailing vessels in Hastern Waters, which means 
increasing more than four-fold the carrying» 
powerof the shipping. Of the total tonnage 
employed in Indian trade 98 per cent and more 
is steam-tonnage. 

(10) In the face of such competition con- 
ducted with such resources and on such a 
scale, our old small shipping have obviously no 
chance. Our Kothias and Bagalas, our Galbats 
and Padavs of small carrying capacity mostly 
under 100 tons, cannot hold their own, when 
matched with such stately liners of the West ; 
nor can our poor, resourceless ship-owners 


_ hope to compete with such powerful shipping 


companies on anything like equal terms. The 
struggle is an unequal struggle and it can be 
no matter for surprise that the field is almost 
entirely in foreign hands and under foreign 
control The whole of the Hastern trade, 
which once was ours is now in the hands of 
the Huropean, Amrican and Japanese shippers. 
Our share in the oceanic trade of our own 
country has dwindled down to less than 1 per 
cent. of the total, And even in respect of the, 
inter-portal trade of India, our native craft 
represent less than 1/9th of the total tonnage. 

The collapse of our indigenous shipping is 
all but total, and the following figures relat- 
ing to shipping in Indian trade will be of 
painful interest, as illustrating the extent 
of such collapse :— 
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(A) As regards the Sea-borne Trade of India. 








No. of tonnage of vessels, including their repeated voyages that entered and cleared with cargoes from and 
to foreign countries in 1906-7 thus distributed :-— 























Entered, Cleared. Total in 1000 tens. 
ve at Total ton- i A 
. a nage ir rezace tons pe 
vessels, | Tonnage.| No. |Tonnage.| No. yitieands| eons. we 
of tons. 
1. Indian craft 600 45 654 49 1,254 95 77 tons. 
2. British craft et 90 7 90 7 180 14 80 tons, 
8. Foreign craft 187 20 114 11 301 81 100 tons. 
4. British shipping ... 1,727 3,978 2,256 5,197 38,983 9,170 over 2,800 tons. 
5. British India ship- 248 66 849 95 597 161 268 tons, 
ping. 
6. Foreign countries 458 1,100 532 1,227 990 2,327 2,440 tons. 
shipping. 
Total 8,310 5,211 3,995 6,586 7,805 11,800 




















Thus, of the total tonnage employed in the 
New Sea-borne trade of India—11,800,000 tons 
in all, both entries and clearances taken 
together; it may be noticed that British 
shipping—including craft and British Indian, 
vesséls, claims by far the largest share, 
amounting to 4760 vessels or 65 p.c. of the 
total number and 9,345,000 tons or about 79 p.c. 
The shipping of foreign countries amounts 
to a total of 990 vessels—~most of them 
steamers, with an aggregate tonnage of 
2,327,206 tons or close on 20 p.c.-—Austria- 
Hungary claiming 443,000 tons, France, 185,000 
tons, Germany 952,458 tons, Italy 201,000 
tons, Japan 200,000 tons, &c. Our own indi- 
genous shipping comes last with a miserable 


aggregate tonnage of 95,000 tons—’8 p.c. of she 
total. The number of such vessels engaged ir 
the oceanic trade of the countrr is not sup- 
plied in the official returns; but assuming 
about 10 voyages to a vessel a rear, it may 
not be far wrong to put it at say 125-130 
vessels, 130 small barques—mostiy under 80 
tons each,—this is all the shipping engaged in 
our foreign trade—that we can claim as cur 
own, and no more. Nothing else is needed 
to ving us home with such painfi:l clearness 
the awful extent of the failure o: this branch 
of our national industry—a result attritu- 
table to the policy of the Open Door applied 
in all its logical rigor to economic conditions 
peculiarly ill-adapted for such app-ication, 
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B. The inter-portal trade of India :— 
Here the Bee for 1905-6 are inlcunes, and are as below :— 






































ENTRIES, CLEARANCES. TOTAL, 
Nationality of shipping. ° Per cent, 
No. of No. of No. of % 
vessels. Tone: vessels, Tons, vessels. Tone. ; 
Steam ... 8,022 | 12,225,895 8,160 | 12,473,724 16,182 | 24,699,619 
British ‘ 2 
(Sailing .., 1 1528 2 1,672 3 8,200 
British 
Steam ... 104 25,757 102 80,118 206 55,875 | | 83:9 p.e. 
Evitish India { - “ : 
Sailing ... 289 41,235 241 34,907 5380 76,142 
(Steam ... 256 666,029 277 |. 788,759 533 | 1,899,788 : 
Foreign Foreign 
(Sailing ... 1,470 56,279 1,028 74,346 3,893 | 180,625 52 
*Native craft Sailing .., 100,567 1,697,853 81,635 1,549,740 182,202 8,247,598 |Indian 10°9 
ce om ins 8,382 | 12,917,681 8,559 | 18,237,601 | 16,921 | 26,155,282 
‘ota ; 
Sailing ... | 102,827 1,796,895 88,801 1,660,665 | 186,128-] 3,457,560 x 
Total of steam and sailing ; 
vessels ies «+ | 110,709 | 14,714,576 92,340 | 14,808,266 | 203,049 | 29,612,842 100 


© Including 

Here, the aggregate tonnage is 29°612 mil- 
lion tons, of which British shipping claims 
nearly 84 p.c. Foreign countries have a little 
over 5 p.c. and our own share is hardly 10 
p.c.—some 182,202 vessels with an aggregate 
tornage of 3°247 million tons—or for the most 
part of under 20 tons burden. Assuming 25 
voyages per annum to a vessel of this sort, 
it would appear that our indigenous craft 
so employed in this coastal trade include some 
7,280 small galbats and padavs plying from 
port to port along the sea-board, Hast and 
West, 

In half the countries of the world, the 
coastal trade is by law and treaty reserved to 
national shipping. With us, however, there is 
no such reservation, and under the Free Trade 
regime, our share in our own inter-partal 
trade has dwindled down to about 10 per 
cent. of the total, 


It may be added that our share in both the 
oceanic and coastal trade of the country has 
deen since the opening of the Suez Canal 
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foreign craft. 


steadily and continuously on the decline. . 
And to all appearances its final extinction 
is only a question of time. Steam-ship com- 
petition is a most formidable competition, and 
sail-shipping must eventually go out of the 
field altogether. It is worth noting in this 
connection that 98 per cent. of the shipping 
engaged in the sea-borne trade of India is 
steam, and 86 per cent. of that eHBlONer in 
coastal traffic is so, too. 


Thus, as things stand at present, our Indian 
share is limited in the oceanic trade to about 
180 small vessels of under 80 tons burthen with 
an aggregate tonnage of 95,000 tons, and in 
the coastal trade of India—to some 7,280 
vessels generally of less than 20 tons each— 
while the foreigner claims 99 per cent. of the 
former and 90 p. c. of the latter. a 

As to ship-building there is a correspond- 
ing decline. The less indigenous shipping: 
that finds employment, the less is the, building 
of new vessels, Taking the figures for the 
5 years ending 1905-6, we find :- 
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Sailing and steam vessels built at Indian Ports. 




















Sailing. Steam. Total. 

19012 | 112] 4,756| 8 77| 115 | 4,838 
1902-3 | 96} 3515| 8 76| 99| 3,591 
1903-4 | 96] 4326; 1) 75) 97) 4,401 
1904-5 | 148] 7405] 1 17) 149) 7,429 
1905-6 | 166| 7445| 2] 167) 168| 7,612 
‘otal for! 618 | 27,447| 10) 412! 628 | 27,859 
5 years. 

Yearly |198¢| 5449 | 2] 82 |1256| 5,572 
erage. 




















Thus it appears, we build about 125 new 
vessels—Gulbats, Batalos, Kothias, Padavs, 
&c.,—of under 45 tons each--on an average per 
year. The annual amount of new ship-building 
scarcely seems sufficient to adequately pro- 
vide for the wear and tear and wastage of time, 
and canvot even maintain our craft in its 
present strength. As to the Provincial distri- 
bution of ship-building Bengal has built during 
these 5 years only 8 new vessels, Burma 44, 
Sindh 63, Madras 148, and Bombay 365, in all 
628. There is this new ship-building at 2 
ports in Bengal, at 16 in Bombay, at 2 in Sindh, 
at 24 in Madras and at 4in Burma, in all 48 
ports in British India participating in the work, 
puilding 2 or 3 gulbats a year each. The 
ports of Calcutta and Chittagong on the Ben- 
gal side, of Bombay, Bulsar, and Bassein in 
the Bombay Presidency, of the Mangalore, 
Calicut and Masulipatam in Madras and of 
Tavoy and Mergui on the Burmese coast, may 
be mentioned in this connection as still pre- 
serving the ancient art. Of these, next to 
Bombay, Bulsar on the west coast takes the 
lead, having built 122 new vessels during 
the five years ending 1905-6, Bassein follows 
with an aggregate of 54, and then we have 
Mangalore with 40, Calicut and Masulipatum 
each with 18. Viziadurg, once an important 
ship-building centre on our side, has almost 
ceased to build, having turned out only 5 
during the period. 

As tothe capital annually laid out on the 
building of the new craft, taking the cost of 
construction at about Rs. 100 per ton, we may 
put it at between 5 and 6 lakhs of rupees. 
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As regards the ship-builders, the Coer- 
sus of 1901 gives 42,940 as tl> number cf 
persons supported by the inlustry. Tks 
actual workers as ship-wrigls and boa - 
builders number 14,822 and ay zarently bull 
for the most part fishing-boats c2d canoes erd 
only occasionally larger craft. These pcopl:, 
however, are men of small means, e. ¢., 
the Vadha carpenters of Gujezat, and buid 
vessels generally for others--the Bunntas, 
the Memons, &c.,—-under a system of advan- 
ces, and if they build any on the r own accourt, 
they do so only with borrowed capital. 

(12). Lastly, as to our seam en, the Cersis 
supplies no definite informa..cn; we 2n 
hazard only a conjectural 2stimate. TLe 
strength of the crew of a native vessel vavi:s 
according to its size and tomaage. In tle 
case of large vessels, such és Bagales aad 
Kothias and Batalos there are usually 3 so 
14 men; in the case of small, J to 8, the Taa- 
del being the captain. We hive as shovn 
before, about 130 large vessels :n the ocearic 
trade, and some 7,280 small, z:ngaged in tae 
inter-portal trade of the covnotry, and tic 
number of seamen may be rcighly estime t- 
ed at 50,000. 

We may sum up the general ~osition thus — 

(1) Our maritime trade is to the exzent 
of full 90 per cent., if not mre, in foreign 
hands. Our Indian share is barely 10 |er 
cent. 

(2) As to transport for movement of 
goods :— 

(a) The railways are entirely a foreign i o- 
nopoly, costing us about 44 crcras of rupecs a 
year gross. 

(b) As regards the shipping 2mployed— 

1. In the oceanic trade, tha total tons ge 
is 11,800,000 tons. Our indigznous shipp ng 
represents only 95,000 tons cra shade o-er 
‘8 per cent., the remaining 1105,000 to1s all 
foreign. 

2. In the inter-portal tradc of the coun ry 
the aggregate tonnage is 20°32 million <cns, 
of which just 3°24 million tcas is our ovn, 
the remaining 26°37 millon +:us or over 89 
per cent foreign. 

(3) As to old ports most o? them are row 
deserted—both trade and shiping being p1.c- 
tically concentrated at the five new ports of 
Cajcutta, Bombay, Rangoor. Karachi nd 
Madras—having 247°3 crores out of a tc tal 
trade in merchandise of 2644 crores of ruy ees 
in value; and nearly 9 million tons out cf an 
aggregate tonnage of 11°8 milion tons. 

(4) The total number of irdigenous vesiels 
at present employed is roughly :stimated ct 130 
in the oceanic trade of under £9 tons each und 
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280 in the inter-portal trade of the country 
f under 20 tons burthen each, in all, 7,410 
‘assels large and small, 


(5) Where we once had a thousand ship- 
‘ards there we have now just solitary 48 
iorts, which, however, mostly build 2 or 8 
valbats a year. The yearly average number 
f new ships built is 125 of less than 50 tons 
ach; and the aggregate capital laid out per 
unum on new ship-building may be put at 
ietween 5 and 6 lakhs of rupees. 


(6) The ship-builders number 14,322, most of 
rhom now build only fishing-boats and canoes 
nd barges. 


(7) As to the number of seamen manning the 
niigenous craft that we still possess, it may 
i¢ roughly estimated at 50,000. The Lascars— 
nost of them Mahomedens who find employ- 
nent in British Hast India Steamers as 
1anial servants, cooks or coolies—number 
8,483. 

Here are some of the leading facts and figures 
‘elating to the present position of our mari- 
ime trade, shipping and ship-building. The 
a2ts are cloquent and maybe left to speak 
or themselves. 


A vast sea-board extending over a length 
wf 4,000 miles with a thousand harbours 
ind secure anchoragés, once important and 
wosperous ports, busy and flourishing marts, 
sowded with our own ships, barques, and brigs 
ud barges; and each with a ship-building 
rard of its own and with a numerous sea- 
aring population, living in comfort by the 
ndustry—now—and that, too, under the rule 
xf a nation, the greatest sea-power in the 
vorld,—presenting asad scene of desolation— 
Llittoral Sahara, With its ports mostly desert- 
1d, left all but bare and stripped of its old 
ihipping—-not even 8,000 vessels plying in its 
vaters, with its countless ship-yards closed, 
rxcept 48 which together build about 125 
ra_bats a year, with its merchant princes and 
vealthy ship-owners, its seamen and ship- 
yulders all but gone and dependant for mari- 
ime trade and transport almost exclusivly dn 
oreign assistance. Such has been the tremen- 
lous collapse of what was at one period of our 
uistory one of the most extensive and prosper- 
yus industries in the land! - ‘ 
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Unhappy India, Land of ancient renown, 
Chosen Home of enterprise, industry and com- 
merce in the Orient! Is thisall that remains 
of thy past greatness and glory, as a premier 
maritime nation? Thy merchants and ship- 
pers who once directed and controlled the 
trade of the Hast and on whose resource- 
fulness and enterprise rested thy com- 
mercial pre-dominance in Hastern waters, 
thy seamen renowned throughout the Hast 
for their skill and daring, and who braved 
the perils of the deep and visited the most 
distant shores, thy ship-builders once so dis- 
tinguished for their unrivalled skill in naval 
architecture, where are their modern succes- 
sors? But, above all, where is that spirit 
of maritime enterprise which once sent forth 
thy brave and adventurous sons to far-off 
lands, East and West, for trade and settle- 
ment, and helped to build up thy exten- 
sive dominion of the sea? Gone, gone, 
gone for ever? No, There is a passing 
eclipse, a temporary collapse, albeit, so total, 
so disastrous, due to an unfortunate com- 
bination of circumstances over which w¢ 
could exercise no control, but assuredly, it 
can never be a permanent feature of our posi- 
tion. A nation like ourselves with a mighty 
and glorious past behind it and a lofty mis- 
sion awaiting it in the future, can have no 
reason to despair. Conditions and opportuni- 
ties exist for revival and re-habilitation of 
this important industry, which are all that we 
should desire, excepting, of course, Laissez- 
Faire, the unalterably settled economic 
policy of the state, and if we only should go 
about the work in the right way, learning the 
newer principles and the newer methods from 
ourrulers, whose guidance in the matter would 
prove of incalculable value as being the great- 
est maritime nation in the world, and profit- 
ing by their experience and following in their 
footsteps, there is nothing to discourage the 
hope that we might before long be able tu re- 
cover the ground we have lost and regain for 
our beloved motherland the proud. position 
she once enjoyed as a premier maritime power 
in Hastern Waters. 

Here, we conclude, reserving for another 
occasion a further consideration of this im- 
portant but rather neglected subject. 
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is chiefly derived from three important 

sources, (i) copper-plate grants; (di) 

pillar-inscription of Bhatta Gurava 
‘prime-minister of Narayanapala) which is 
still visible in a neglected and dilapidated con- 
jition at Bodal, in station Patnitala, in the 
District of Dinajpur, within the ancient terri- 
tory of Paundravardhana; and (iii) the genea- 
logical records preserved by the Brahmans, 
the Varendras and Rarhis, who came from 
Kanauj and settled in Bengal. The list in the 
Ain-i-Akbari and in the works of Taranath, 
which at one time used to be taken as a guide, 
jas now been entirely superseded by the dis- 
zovery of ancient inscriptions, 
- An inscription of Gopala was noticed by 
Mr. Broadley.* Gopala, like the rest of his 
lynasty, was a Buddhist priuce of the lunar 
race of Kshatriyas. He is said to have been 
raised to the throne by the citizens with a 
view to put an end to the “strong molesting 
the weak,” which fairly indicates the anarchy 
into which the country had fallen. We know 
very few facts about Gopala. He had for his 
yueen Dedda Devi, who gave birth to a son 
and successor named Dharmapala, whose cop- 
per-plate inscription is the earliest record of 
the Pala kings yet discovered in Bengal. A 
3tone-inscription, recording the dedication of 
a temple to Siva, recently discovered near 
Manda, in Rajshahi, has been brought to me, 
ian which occurs the name of Gopala Deva; 
out I have not yet been able to identify him 
with the first king of the Pala dynasty. The 
uscription is without a date, and no genealogy 
xt Gopala Deva is mentioned in it, The 
scription of Dharmapala, therefore, still 
stands as the earliest record. 

The valuable document is a record of a royal 
zrant of rent-free lands in Paundravardhana, 
which Dharmapala was pleased to make, on 
the 12th day of Agrahayana, in the 32nd 
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year of his reign, from his victcrious camp of 
Pataliputra, for the support of ¢ Hindu tem d13, 
in which an idol, Narayana, lad been du y 
installed by the chief of his feud: - lords, naracd 
Narayana Varma. It was accidentally dis- 
covered by a Mahomedan cult sator in 189), 
in ploughing a paddy-field at the northern ¢<- 
tremity of a village named Khalinpur, situat: d 
within the ruins of Gauda, and -vas purchas: d 
and published by Mr. Batabyal.] He, howeva, 
fell into the error of supposing this inscripticn 
to have been the record of a grant in favozr 
of a Brahman, named Bhatta ~arayana, tle 
reputed author of a Sanskrit drama, tle 
Venisamhara§ Dharmapala does not appezr 
to have actually resided in Gzada; but tle 
temple of Narayana might har: been in tle 
vicinity of the ruins where the plate was is- 
covered. 

The first copper-plate inscription of Dev :- 
pala, discovered “among some 1uins at Mun_:- 
her,” was translated by Sir Ccarles Wilkixs 
in 1781,|| which gives us an account of Dhaz- 
mapala, who is said to have “died in cn 
expedition against the infides.” Devapaa 
appears to have held his cours at Mungher. 
His name occurs incidentally in a Buddhi-t 
inscription, discovered in Bihar. in which le 
is credited with extensive coaquests, which 
were carried as far as Vindhya, Kamho a 
and Cape Comorin.@[ The pillar-iuscription of 
Bhatta Gurava, however, ascribes the succe3s 
of this prince to the policy o? his minissa, 
Darvapani Misra.** We have ‘~ this conne :- 
tion another ancient record, 1 copper-pla e 
grant of Narayanapala, known az the Bhagal- 
pur-plate, which was translated wd publis 1d 
by the late Dr. Rajendra'Lala Mitra.t{ Vins 
inscription bears evidence of Bhatta Gurava 
having been the minister of Narzvanapala. t 
was a royal grant in favour of a Hindu tem dL, 
though erroneously interpreted by the learacd 
Doctor as a grant in favour of tw: Brahmans. 
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Dhermapila is herein described as the con- 
quevror of Indraraja. He had a brother named 
Vackpala and two sons Devapala and Jayapala. 
Dr. Rajendra Lala erred in taking Devapala 
and Jayapala as sons of Vakpala and not of 
Dhermapala. Jayapala is said to have con- 
quered the kings of Orissa and Pragjyotisha 
(Assam). The name of Devapala occurs also 
in the books of genealogy preserved by the 
Rarhi Brahmans of Bengal who assign to him 
a place after Adisura.* 

Vigrahapala appears, from the inscription 
of Lis son, to be credited with nothing special 
except that he was “enemy-less from birth.” t 
Kedar Misra, father of Bhatta Guirava, is said 
to have been the minister of one Surapala. 
It :s difficult to say whether Surapala was 
only another name of Vigrahapala or that of 
a different prince. According to the pillar- 
inscription, this Surapala conquered Orissa, 
Dravida and Gurjara. We have now in 
the ancient territory of Paundravardhana no 
visible monument of the earlier Pala kings 
bes_des this pillar of Bhatta Gurava. 

The last of the earlier Pala kings does not 
alsc appear to have resided in Bengal. The 
Bhegalpur-plate places his capital, like that 
of his graudfather’s, at Mungher, which is 
fouid-inseribed in its Sanskrita form, Mud- 
gagiri.{ Thus, we have hitherto discovered 
no authentic proof of any of the earlier Pala 
kings actually holding his court in Bengal. 
None of them, except Dharmapala, has hither- 
to been proved to have made any grant of 
rent-free lands in Bengal, from which his 
actial occupation might be inferred. Once 
only under Dharmapala,.the Pala dynasty 
appears to have annexed Bengal to their 
kingdom of Magadha, but the capital seems 
to Lave been stillin Pataliputra. The Palas 
were, thereafter, gradually driven east-ward 
by the kings of Kanouj, which obliged them 
to maintain their capital at Mungher, at least 
from the time of Devapala to that of Nara- 
yanapala, as is evident from these royal 
graats. This fits in well with the tradition 
recorded in the books of genealogy preserved 
by che Varendras, according to which Adisura 
established a Hindu kingdom, with its capital 
at Gauda, after defeating a king of the Pala 
dynasty. The defeat and death of Dhagma- 
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pala in an expedition against the infidels, 
and the non-residence of his successors, down 
to Narayanapala, in Gauda lend some support 
to the tradition of the Varendras that the 
Sura-dynasty flourished during this time. 

The existence of a Sura-dynasty has been 
ignored by the erudite Dr. Rajendra Lala,# 
without raising or meeting any of these con- 
siderations, He supposed, without any appa- 
rent reason, that Adisura was only another - 
name or title of Bira Sena, the ancestor of 
the Sena kings of Bengal; and accordingly 
discarded the Varendra books of genealogy 
as unreliable, and placed the Sena-dynasty 
earlier on the throne of Gauda.§ Although 
we have as yet discovered no ancient inscrip- 
tion to establish the existence of Adisura, we 
have cn the other hand no tangible record to 
disprove it. 

Of Adisura and his dynasty our information 
is limited to traditions preserved in these 
genealogical writings, which have been handed 
down from generation to generation, at least 
for several centuries. According to these 
books cf the Varendras their ancestors camé 
from Kanouj to the court of Adisura at Gauda, 
at a time when the royal city used to be 
watered by the holy Ganges. || 

There is still visible a trace of this old chan- 
nel, through which the Ganges once flowed 
by the 8. W. of the northern district of the 
ruins of Gauda. The shapeless ruins, locally 
ascribe to the fort and palace of Ballala, 
might uave been the site of the city which 
Adisura had for his capital. The territory to 
the north of the Ganges (locally called Padma) , 
was stil known to be the ancient Paundra- Pe 
vardhena-bhulkti, which according to the tradi- “« 
tion of the Varendras, first came to be called 
Varendra after the name of one of the.suc- 
cessors of Adisura, named Varendrasura. 
These Sura kings are said to have been Ksha- 
triyas of the lunar race, who inaugurated 
Hindu revival in Bengal, after it had been 
relieved of a Buddhist rule, during which 
Bengal, along with Anga, Kalinga, Saurastra 
and Magadha used to be considered impure 
by the Brahmans who prescribed a rigorous 
purification ceremony for a Hindu traveller 
visiting these lands for purposes other than , 
those o7 a holy pilgrimage. 4] . \ 
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Bengal under the earlier Pala kings, who 
had atleast the western provinces in the 
vicinity of Mungher always under them, ap- 
pears to have suffered for a time from anarchy 
and consequent neglect of the Vedic study, 
for which its reputation had been maintained 

“down to the age of Jayanta. The pillar- 
inscription of Bhatta Gurava shows, however, 
the influence which the Brahmans retained 
with these Buddhist kings, with whom differ- 
ence of religion does not appear to have been 
a disqualification in a Bengali Hindu for his 
aspiring to the highest offices of the realm. 
There was undoubtedly a spirit of toleration, 
which induced these Buddhist kings to grant 
rent-free lands for the support of temples of 
Hindu worship. The current theory of religious 
animosity between the Hindus and the Buddh- 
ists finds no support in the copper-plate 
inscriptions hitherto discovered in Bengal. 
In the absence of such evidence, it is unsafe 
to attribute uncharitable narrowness to a 
people, who otherwise made a great advance- 
ment in learning even in the midst of serious 
political troubles. The solitary monument, 
which bears this out, is the pillar of Bhatta 
Gurava, which deserves to be carefully pre- 
served, although no attempt has as yet been 
made in this behalf. 

There is a curious Sanskrita manuscript 
in the Mahomedan Mosque at Pandua, in 
which Mr. Batabyal detected a verse* which, 
according to him, gave 977 Saka year as the 
time when Ramapala died. As there was 


only one prince, who bore this name, among. 


the Pala kings of Bengal, the manuscript 
;evidently refers to Ramapala, father of Mada- 
napala and son of Vigrahapala II. He 
stands fourteenth on the list, and is well- 
known in Bengal. His name was first noticed 
by Mr. Broadley, inscribed on the pedestal 
of a standing female statue discovered in 
Bibar, which purports to have been installed 
on the 28th day of Vaisakha, in the second 
year of the fortunate reign.t <A. biography 
of this prince, the Ramacharitra, has since 
been brought to light by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, m.a.[ Ramapala is 
the name of a village in Hast Bengal, which 
boasts of ancient ruins and traces of a capital 
said to have been founded by a king of that 
name. Madanapala, in his copper-plate ins- 
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cription,§ mentions the name =f Ramacat: 
as that of bis capital, situated cu the flowing 
stream of the Ganges. Ramaczala appecrs. 
from these aucient records, to lave actually 
resided in Bengal, and exercised sovereigr 
authority from East Bengal t2 Bihar. de 
died In the Saka year 977. Tl 2 only otLe: 
Pala king, who is equally well-known ir 
Bengal, was Mahipala, whose name is con- 
nected with a tank, the Mahipaladighi ir 
Dinajpur, which boasts of severe! interesting 
ancient ruins. But we have tuo Mahipalas 
on the list, which introduces an element of 
difficulty in fixing the time and identity of 
the person connected with the tradition still 
current in Bengal. Ramacharicra gives us 
the name of Mahipala II, but offzra no clie 
to fix his time. The stone-inseription, d.s- 
coveréd near Saranath in Berares,|| giv2s 
us the name of a Mahipala, wh2> flourished 
about Samvat 1083 or 10264.p. There are 
various considerations to suppose that tkis 
refers to Mahipala I. The name ci Mahipala 
occurs also in several inscriptions discovered 
in Buddha Gaya, Nalanda and Titawara, 


‘showing beyond doubt his supremacy over 


Bihar. Although it is not easy to discover <o 
whom these Bibar inscriptions re’2rred, yet it 
may be safely taken for granted tiat as both 
princes of this name reigned before Ramapala, 
both of them were kings of B har, which 
formed a part of the empire und=r the Pa.a 
kings, at Jeast down to the reign 07 Ramapala. 

We find no trace of any ruins within tre 
ancient territory of Gauda or faundravaz- 
dhana, connected with the name of any 
Pala king, besides Mahipala and Ramapala, 
although the names of their ancestors occur 
pretty frequently in ancient inceriptions in 
Bihar. This naturally leads us to the infer- 
ence that no Pala king, before Mahipala IZ, 
actually came to reside in Bengal. An excey - 
tion in favour of his father Vigrahipala mar, 
however, be suggested by the inscription cf 
Vigrahapala III, discovered at Amgachhi, in 
Dinajpur. The first capital in which any 
Pala king actually resided in Bengal appears 
thus to have been situated in Dainajpur, in 
Paundravardhana-bhukti, whence the seat 
of government was gradually trazsferred t) 
Hast eBengal, 

The name of Nayapala appezrs clearly 
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icscribed on a stone slab, now attached to 
the Krishnadwarika temple, in Gaya, which 
shows the inscription to have been executed 
in the fifteenth year of the reign. An 
interesting correspondence addressed to this 
prince by the celebrated Tibetan monk Atisa, 
who was at one time high priest of the 
Euddhist Vihara at Vikramasila, has now been 
brought to light, Mr. M. M. Ohakravarti 
has fixed the time of Nayapala from these 
data in 1033 a.p.* While Atisa resided in 
Buddha Gaya, Navapala’s territory in Maga- 
dha and his royal city were attacked and 
besieged by the king of Karnya, who was 
eventually repulsed. Nayapala appears to 
have resided in Bihar. The Saranath-inscrip- 
tion may thus be considered to refer to 
Mahipala I, father of Nayapala. This leads 
me to suppose that Mahipala of Bengal fame 
was Mahipala IT, son of Vigrahapala IIT, 
who, alter the siege of the capital of his father 
ti Bihar by the king of Karnya, might have 
been naturally induced to transfer the royal 
city to the inaccessible regions of Dinajpur, in 
North Bengal. The further shifting of the 
capital from North to Hast Bengal might simi- 
larly have heen due to cogent reasons, which 
have yet to be discovered. The rise of the 
Sena-Kingdom of Gauda seems to offer us 
some clue to such discovery. 

The caste of the Sena kings was for a time 
a fruitful source of dispute among the Vaidyas 
and Kayasthas of Bengal, who vied with 
each other to claim the Senas as members of 
their respective castes. That they belonged 
to the lunar race of Kshatriyas was proved 
by several ancient inscriptions previously dis- 
covered in Bengal. This question has, how- 
ever, been finally set at rest by the recent 
Giscovery of a copper-plate inscription found 
near Sirajganja, in Pabna, in which Laksh- 
mana Sena Deva names his anéestors as 
Kshatriyas who hailed from Karnata.t Babu 
Prasannanarayana Chaudhuri, B.L., Govern 
ment Pleader of Pabna, brought this to my 
notice, and with the kind permission of Mr. 
Surjakumar Agasti, M.a., Collector of Pabna, 
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sent the plate for my inspection, -which sup- 
ported the reading deciphered by him. This 
plate not only settles the question of caste, 
but also that of the original home of the Sena 


kings of Bengal, which enable us now to ex- . 


plain some important observations made by 


Dr. Rajendra Lala regarding the introduction # 


of the Sanskrita grammar of the Mugdhabodha 
school into Bengal. The learned Doctor, with 
the information then before him, could not 


make out how the grammar of Bopadeva, . 


who lived in the Dekkana, came to occupy a 
stronghold in South Bengal, and affect the 
vigour of the Panini school, which alone was 
prevalent from ancient times.[ In the ab- 
sence of a better explanation, the learned 
Doctor accepted the less complicated system 
of the Mugdhabodha as a probable cause of 
its couquest in Bengal. The Sirajganja-plate 
now shows the route that the Mugdhabodha 
took in its journey from Dekkana to South 
Bengal, in the train of Kshatriya kings of 
Karnata, who came to rule over Bengal. 
Although these later Pala kings were ald, 
Buddhists like their ancestors, yet we find 
their names respectfully used by Hindus in 
the inscriptions attached to their temples of 
worship. Madanapala is found actually ma- 
king a grant of rent-free lands to a Brah- 
mana, who recited the Mahabharata before 
the queen. The Pala kings were evidently 
popular with their Hindu subjects, whose 
religion appears to have been duly respected. 
The study of the Vedas and Smritis does not, 
however, appear to have flourished well dur- 
ing the Pala government. The establishment 


of a Hindu kingdom under the Sena-dynasty:4 


stands as an epoch of the revival of Hind 
learning once again in Bengal. Books on the 
interpretation of Vedic Mantras, and atone- 
ment appear to have been written with a 
vigour, which animated even the Sena kings 
to use the pen along with the sword. But 
the study of the -Mahabhashya, for which 
North Bengal enjoyed a great reputation in 
the past, appears to have been discontinued 
from this time, which occasioned the compi- 
lation of new commentaries on Panini to 
suit the requirements of non-Vedic studies, 
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NOTES 


The Recent Congress. 


One of the greatest political events that 
have happened to us was the recent division 
of the Congress, and now that passions have 


_been somewhat lulled and arguments died into 


silence, it may be worth while to consider 
quietly what has really happened. To begin 
with, we may as well state frankly that the 
distress and self-depreciation with which 
many people speak of the violence by which 
the event in question was accompanied, cause 
some of us more shame than that violence 
itself. Of course, we are neither apologists 
for, nor advocates of, internal strife, violence, 
rowdyism, obstructionism or irregular proce- 
These we unhesitatingly and emphati- 
cally condemn. We hold that the work of 
the National Congress can and ought to be 
done with becoming gravity, sobriety and 
self-restraint. But what we do say is that 
we are not more wanting in these virtues than 
other nations, and that the recent rupture is 
not at all fatal to our hopes and aspirations. 
Why should all the Parliaments in the world 
suffer from occasional scrimmages, without 
losing their right to be considered fit for 
self-government, and not the Indian? Why 
should young blood not boil, and fists be 
clenched (rightly or wrongly it does not 
concern us here to discuss) witb us, as with 
others? No, no, a man is a man, even in 
India! This great self-depreciation, modesty 
and regret, are somewhat too lady-like, to 
our thinking. If they be sincere, they are 
womanish: if insincere, overdone. 

We dislike the terms ‘moderate and extre- 
mist’. To our thinking, there is but one party 
in Indian politics, and that is the nationalist 
party. Nor do we see, in the history of the 
Surat Congress, any reason to change our 
opinion, The differences between the two re- 
sultant bodies are mere differences of method. 


*And these are easily explained. All statesmen 


have to determine between rival ‘parties and 
convictions as to which is, in their personal 
opinion, a survival from the past, and which 
a prophecy of the future. In the present case, 
it would be quite impossible, to our thinking, 
to be in any doubt on this point. 


We have always held that except on one 


the political. 
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NOTES 


or two points, the two sections of the nation- 
alist party hold the same principles in com- 
mon. They are not to be judged by tuer 
worst adherents, but by the nob est. Violencs 
and vilification are no more inherent in‘ exsre- 
mism’ than timidity, flunkeyism and want cf 
faith in the natien, in the prinziples of ths 
‘ moderates.’ 

Readers of the Modern Revierr are familiar 
with the statement that India hes had demo 
cratic Government fully develsped in her 
Society since. a period before the birth o: 
Europe as we know her. Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment, so far from being sometaing strange 
and unfamiliar to her, is one of h=r own most 
deeply ingrained institutions. E2ronly mis- 
fortune is that she bas confined its use almcst 
exclusively to the social sphere, with little 
reference to what modern timez regard as 
In the social sphere, the main- 
tenance of family integrity isa sacred dut,:; 
in the political, it is of vastly greater im- 
portance that the whole comimmuaiity shoud 
be made articulate. Now we may perhaps Le 
forgiven, if we express the opinion that Ly 
the division of the Nationalist party into two 
sections, the cause of Indian Naticvalism may 
double its area for politieal expersnece, while 
the Congress as the voice of the Ir dian Peopls 
may gain vastly in efficiency, cuergy and 
sincerity, if the two sections do not wasts 
their energy in mutual recriminxtion, but 
devote themselves to the awakering of the 
national consciousness, the organisation of 
the strength of the nation, the sanitation 0! 
towns and villages, and the provision of fooc 
for the minds and bodies of the reople. We 
know that personal ambition and self-interest 
give rise to quarrels, But sterling ;-atriotism. 
whose fire it ought to be the aim of every 
one of us to kindle in our hearts, leads to self- 
effacement and devoted service. It is the 
servants of the people who are in all ages and 
climes their true leaders. Neither a glib 
tongue, nor sophistry, nor a facile pen, can 
secure the homage of adoring hearts It is ser- 
vice alone that places the crown of leadership 
round the brows of the self-dedicated patriot. 
Uf there is to be any rivalry at all, les it be for 
leadership of this description, 
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Political struggle has never been all smooth 
sailing in any country. Everywhere the 
political horizon has been occasionally over- 
‘cast with storm-clouds. In India there was 
the danger of too easy and glib a political 
method rushing the people over-quickly on 
self-satisfaction, and preventing their deve- 
lopment of that intensity which only comes of 
the sense of Struggle. That danger seems 
nd longer to exist. We are now only on 
the threshold of the struggle, internal and 
external. Let us eliminate the unworthy 
acd the merely personal elements from the 
struggle, and strive manfully and devotedly 
for the Motherland, never forgetting thata 
want of uniformity is not want of unity. 


Police hooliganism in Mymensingh. 


Ever since Sir Bampfylde Fuller received 
his mandate to hammer the people of Hast 
Bengal, to bring them back to their senses, 
the blessed work of hammering has gone onin 
some district or other of that province. Now, 
it is the turn of the town of Mymensingh. 

Man proposes, but God disposes. Govern: 
ment hammers.the people to break the back 
of nationalism, but the actual result has been, 
and will ever be, to hammer the people into 
shape and solidarity as a nation. 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi and other 
Passive Resisters, 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi, the well-known Indian 
leader of the Transvaal, with many others of 
his way of thinking, have been sent to jail for 
not registering themselves according to the 
notorious anti-Asiatic regulations of that 
eolony. All honour to these sturdy patriots, 
May we be able to follow their example in 
thousands, when the occasion comes ! 


Japan and India. 
REMARKABLH SPEECH BY CounT OKUMA. 


‘From the Far Hast an account of a remarlable 
speech delivered by Count Okuma before the Kobe 
Chamber of Commerce has been received by Reuter. 
According to the statement, whichis taken from the 
Kobe “ Herald," Count Okuma said : “ You can go 
everywhere with ease and pleasure under the pro- 
tection of the Japanese fleet. Being oppressed by 
the Europeans, the three hundred million people of 
India are looking for Japanese protection. They dave 
commenced to boycott European merchandise. If, 
therezore, the Japanese let the chance slip by and do 
not go to India, the Indians will be disappointed. If 
one will not take gifts from Heaven, Heaven may send 
one misfortune. From old times India has been a 
land of treasure. Alexander the Great obtained there 
treasure sufficient to load one hundred camels, and 
Mahomet and Attila also obtained riches from India. 
Why should the Japanese not stretch out their 
hands towards that country, now that the people are 
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looking to the Japanese? The Japanese ought to go 
to India, the South Ocean, and other parts.of the 
world.” '~-London Daily News, December 23rd, 1907. 


It ig not often that we shall hear so honest 
an avowal as is contained in this extract, of 
the real aims and intentions of Japan. From , 
old times India has been a land of treasure.’ 
Alexander the Great obtained there treasure 
sufficient to load one hundred camels. There 
is here none of the homage which vice pays 
to virtue. Hven hypocrisy, though we knew 
it to be hypocrisy, would have a greater 
decency than this, the clear Joud call from 
the head of the pack. The Japanese ambas- 
sador in London was referred to before pub- 
lication, for bis comment on Count Oluma’s 
speech, and he answered that it referred 
only to trade interests. It will be strange 
indeed if Englishmen can accept this expla- 
nation. A speech which referred to trade 
interests only, founds all its sanction,—not on 
South Sea or Chartered enterprises, not on 
the history of factories or merchant coloni-. 
sations, but—on Alexander the Great, ont 
Mahomet and on Attila. Comment would be 
superfluous, 

The English are alone in Europe in being 
blind to the aims of Japanese foreign policy. 
To hold Asia is the answer that springs to the 
lips of a French statesman when questioned 
as to what is the true intention of Japan. 
Provided, however, the alliance with the 
Muhammadan Powers do not come about, 
Japan may seem to Wuropeans a menace to 
laugh at. Certain it is that should English 
policy drive the people of any Asiatic country 


into adespairlul acceptance of the Japanese, 4 


the people of that land would ever after have 
cause to curse the day. If we want to know 
what are likely to be the methods of Japanese 
rule, it is well that we should keep our eyes 
upou Korea. Here is a brief statement by 
Yoon, a Ohristian delegate, published in the 
Review of Reviews for December : 

“ Japan has exploited us for her own benefit. She 
has flooded the country with the worst of her own 
people. She has dispossessed our people of their 
lands, and she has substituted Japanese for Koreans 
in the Administration, Wherever there was any 
money to be gained, she is acting as a blood-sucking 
vampire, rather than as a friend and protector. 

“You make an ideal picture of Japan civilising Korea. 
educating the people, and developing the material 
resources of the country. But we in Korea know that 
Japan is doing none of these things. She is doing 
nothing but plunder the country, and making bitter 
enemies of the people. I do not deny that there are 
good Japanese officials. But they seem to be power- 
less to control the lawless militarism of the soldiery 
andthe unserupulous greed of the riffraff of adven- 


‘turers whom they have let. loose on our unfortunate 


country.” 


« 
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M. K. Ganput, 
The Transvaal Indian Leader, 
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NOTES 


What we ought to do, is to put these two 
extracts, from the Japanese politician’s speech 
-and from the Korean convert, side by side, and 
oonneg them. Thereby, undoubtedly, hangs 
a tale. 


/) Wanted-—a new theory of economics. 
' What isurgently wanted in our country is a 
new theory of economics, based on something 
else than the shop-keeper’s estimates, This we 
look to the National Hducation movement to 
work out and supply. The greatest number of 
_people, kept in the greatest prosperity, and 
manifesting the highest kinds of happiness, 
would seem a truer standard of the success of 
a civilisation than that of the organisation of 
the market, which is apparently all that we 
know at present. National well-being is a 
more complex conception than that of fin- 
ancial self-interest in relation to the two 
processes of distribution and consumption 
merely. And thisis beginning to be felt in 
England itself. An old-fashioned man like 
Mr. Stead, does not, of course, understand it. 
‘de fancies that ‘ nationalism as a means to 
‘internationalism’ is a political idea. There- 
fore ‘we take all that for granted.’ ‘We got 
past all that long ago!’ Poor man! The 
hungry workmen, gathering round socialist 
orators at street corners, and in the parks, 
could teach him better. They understand, 
however dimly, that the real problem of 
England to-day is to set about restoring 
the English idea, the old English life—just as 
the Indian problem is to restore the Indian 
life. They understand that the massing of 
“men in cities, round factories, and the draft- 
ing of labour into armies for the imperial 
frontiers, till the English country stands 
starving and untilled, is not nationalism, 
even though the political phylacteries be 
worn broad upon the brow and recognised in 
the ports of other lands. They suspect that a 
day is coming when there will be neither 
Radicals nor Conservatives in England, but 
only Imperialists and Socialists, and that then 
the great battle of the Many against the Few 
will be gained and a more terrible Revolution 
than that of Paris 100 years ago, inaugurated, 
* System of National Education. 
England is the last country in Christian 
Europe in which Government did any thing 
to support popular education. Lecky writes:— 


“This a remarkable fact that during the whole 
of the eighteenth century the task of educating the 
English poor, as far as it was undertaken at all, was 
left to the different religious denominations, and Fv) 


mrs 


the benevolence of individuals and vciuntarr associ- 
ations without the smallest assistazce from the 
Gcvernment, The old law which fo>zade the open: 
ing of any school without the licence ofa biskop, 
though still in force, had become obso ete; busif the 
Gcvernment did not impede, it at least did nothing 
whatever to support education. -* * * * 


“The fact is especially remarkicle wsen ws 
renember how eminently the eighteenth century 
wes a century of extending knowledg2> and how larg > 
a place education held in the thoughts of legislacor: 
on the Continent. As early as (717, Frederic= 
William I. had issued an edict making education con 
pulsory in Prussia, and not less than seventeea 
hundred schools for the poor are sa_i to have heer 
established in Prussia during his re.gn. Fredeviez 
the Great energetically pursued the same policy, anl 
some years before the outbreak of tic French Revc- 
lution, there were laws in almost ever> little Germaa 
State, obliging parents to send tka r childrer t) 
schools which had been established urder ths direc- 
tion of ecclesiastics. * * The writings cf Rous 
seau, and in the last years of the certury, the cxan-~ 
ple and system of Pestalozzi, had given an ‘mmensa 
impulse to the cause of education shroughout tha 
Continent. 


“ But in England this movement a>pears for a ore 
time to have been entively unfelt and the first traces 
of a revived interest in education seem to ke dua to 
the religious movement. * * * * 


“The establishment of any real system o7 seculer 
national education in England belcngs altogether 
tc the nineteenth century, for althorgh the syszerrs 
of Bell and Lancaster were brovgat before tke 
English public in 1797 and 1798, acthing was yet 
done to put them into action. About the same tima, 
Malthus, following in the steps of Adam Smith, urged 
ic impressive language the extreme tational impor 
ance of a general system of popular instruction; tle 
scandal and the danger of leaving the education 
of the lower classes to a few Sunday schools, directed 
and supported by private individuals. For a lorg 
time, however, these warnings were little attendcl 
to. The deep and honorable distrust =f all enercaca- 
ments of Government, which was saracteristic >f 
Englishmen in the eighteenth century, has  3rodaced 
many advantages, but often ata heivy prize. Pat 
o? that price bas been that England until very late 'y 
had no system of national education 1t all conparah e 
with that of many continental nasions, or as cll 
worthy of her own place among Givilised Powers.’* 


“The experience of the nineteen:2 century hus 
abundantly shown that no nation c2n holt its orn 
in the great competition of the world withcut a high 
standard of education, and that such a standa-d 
eannot possibly be attained without a large measuce 
cf Government direction and assistarce. Hence. tkis 
vast efield of activity, which was formerly left 30 
individual initiative or to ecclesizstical organin- 
tions, has become one of the chie? pre-occupasioas 
cf statesmen, and over the greate> part of Eurose 
immense sums are compulsorily refed in order <0 
establish efficient education under th2 direct control 
and superintendence of the State,’ 


*Lecky’s pe of England in the Eighteerth Century, Vel. VIT. 
Pp, 354-357 
t Lecky, Vol. VIL, p. 311, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH. 


Phe Creed of a Lay Man. By Frederick Harrison 
(Maemillan & Co., London). 


Among modern contributors to the periodicals of 
the day Mr. Harrison’s name stands second to none. 
There is a certain distinction about his writings that 
is seldom met with elsewhere. Though Mr. Harrison 
hes mostly dealt with the burning topics of contem- 
porary society, though his pen has been engaged on 
subjects which some may deem of only transient 
importance, yet the way he has handled them will 
zontinue to delight the reader long after the colour 
and interest lent by the passing hour have vanished. 
Apart from the brilliant style, apart from the “carved 
ivories”’ of phrase, apart even from the fact that he 
speaks out straight what isin his mind, which in 
:teelf is a great thing in an age which owing to an 
abnormal multiplication of newspapers can boast of 
no outstanding literary feature that may be called 
gollen, there is in Mr. Harrison’s written pieces and 
addresses what we must prize most, an intensity of 
vigilance not to allow any of the noble aims which 
have animated him to undergo “the world’s base 
coinage.” 

What tnese lifelong aims and ideals have been, and 
how they have shed a rosy warmth over his inner 
epirit, can very clearly be known from a superficial 
end even perfunctory glance at the contents of the 
volume which takes its name from an article coutri- 
buted to The Nineteenth Century in March, 1881. The 
book is a collection of essays and addresses which 
hava appeared during the last twenty-five years (one 
raper dates back to 1860) in English and American 
Masazines, and opens with an autobiographical “in- 
troductory.” “ There is nothing,” says Mr. Harrison, 
“T know, in any way sensational, spasmodic, or original 
in tais plain tale, and in these days itis too likely 
to be locked on as dull, stale, common-place and 
so forth. How can there be anything at all-excit- 
ing about so regular and calm a development of 
taaught ?.........[6 happens to have been my lot to 
have been born and bred ina sacerdotal church, to 
have been saturated as a student with orthodox 
taeclogy, to have had till full manhood a heartwhule 
attachment to the sacerdotal ritual and a redsoned 
faith in the Christian creeds ; and then, by very gradual 
and regular transitions to have settled down in 
middle age into that Positive Religion wherein I find, 
as my life closes round me in old age, such perfect 
pzace, such joyful anticipations of a life to come.” 

It is indeed, a simple tale simply told and there 
is certainly nothing of the psuedo-picturesque nor any 
weretricious glitter about his spiritual progress as 


ne 
Mr. Harrison uses each time-worn formulary of con- 
duct like a stepping-stone passing at last into a realm 
of unspeakable harmony. One, however, wishes that 
Mr. Harrison before achieving his ultimate triumph 
had fought against the storm more strenuously—that 
his soul had felt deeper marks, the result of silent- 
but unceasing struggle with the forces of Doubt and 
Dejection before rising to the height of restful peace } 
and placid joy. There is nothing in the record heres” 
of the ancient Roman Emperor’s intimate question-’- 
ings, still agitated, still “stretching out his hands { 
for something beyond,” in spite of rigorous self-/; 
restraint, deliberate practice of cheerfulness, stern/ 
conformity with Divine Ordinances and stoical endu;/ 
rance of the ills of life;—nothing of the moder}; 
English poet’s bitter cry as, when one after anoth/f + 
all sorts of moral support and religious consolati/r 
prove to be vain mockeries amidst the desolate havoc 
wrought by death, he falls bleeding on the world’s 
great altar-stairs faintly twisting the larger hope. 
It is an undeviating march from point to point, and 
as the pilgrim proceeds, through paths not steép nor , 
frore, onward, the voices of the old gods and oracles 
grow dim and are finally drowned in the new jubilant 
tide of life, “superhuman hopes and ecstacies,” he 
exclaims, “have slowly taken form in my mind as 
practical duties and indomitable convictions of a good 
that is to be.” : 

We may not venture within the space allowed to / 
talk of the philosophical and scientific aspects of of 
Positivism. The more so as it will be an unprofitable’/ 
digression. We shall, therefore, conclude this neces*.«, 
sarily incomplete review by quoting a few passages 
which explain the main object of the movement whose 
guiding spirit Mr. Harrison was right down to 1902, 
and which here and there touch upon some of the 
problems that are agitating the Indian mind to-day. 

The Commemorations, Pilgrimages, . Sacraments 
and the Initiation, Destination, Marriage and Burial 
Services which have each a separate chapter, will 
naturally remind one of Professor Huxley’s famous 
epigram, that Positivism is only Catholicism minus 
Christianity, and has its own gigantic fetish. But 
Positivism in Mr. Harrison’s language is at once a 
philosophy, polity, and a religion, all three harmonised 
by the idea of a Supreme Humanity—all three concen- | 
trated on the good and progress of Humanity. ‘ Posi- 
tivism is the first attempt,” he continues, “to appeal to 3 
human nature synthetically—that is to regard man as + 
equally a logical being, a practical being, and a reli- 
gious being so that his thought, his energy, his devotion . 
may all coincide in the same object... Positivism 
with one hand, has to carry to its furthest limits that 
abandonment of the supernatural and theological filed 
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which marks the last hundred years of modern thought, 
and yet with the other hand, it has to stem the tide 
of materialism and anti-religious passion, and to assert 
for religion a far larger part than it ever had, even in 
the ages of theocracy and sacerdotalism. The essence 
of Positivism is to make religion permeate every 
-human action, thought and emotion.” In ‘ The Creed 
of a Lay Man” which lends its title to the book, Mr. 
Harrison makes the Positivist’s position quite clear 
explaining how the new system is a perfect scheme for 
bringing “ belief, discipline, worship” really into line, 
and training this consolidated force to bear on Life 
and Society. He warms with his subject and ends his 
arguments thus :—‘‘ In Humanity human life meets 
and rests at last. Science and philosophy by it he- 
come human, moral, co-ordinated. Devotion becomes 
rational and practical. Art becomes religious, social, 
creative. Jndustry becomes beneficent, unselfish, 
ennobling. Politics become a public duty and notan 
ignoble game. Education becomes a rational prepara- 
tion for a true life. Religion becomes the bond of 
spirits within, and of multitudes without... And so 
the whole human race slowly after centuries puts off 
the habit of War, as it has put off the habit of 
slavery, and becomes conscious of the vast Brother- 
hood whose mission is to people and to improve this 
Planet” 


The address on Destination delivered on the occasion 
of an English Consul’s outgoing journey to Japan 
contains many vivid passages which have a direct 
bearing upon more than one side of modern public 
life and of Kurope’s political relations with the other 
nations of the earth. 


“Tt has been the special care of the Positivist 
movement to insist on the claims of justice and social 
morality in these great issues between the white 
and the coloured races. . To the historic con- 
sciousness of the human creed, the beliefs of these 
strange races of Asia and of Africa are not vile, 
superstitious and degrading falsehoods, but the sur- 
vivals of ancient and noble to realise the essence of 
of religious truth. To us their civilisation is not 
contemptible, their worship not ludicrous, their 
traditions not mockeries, their beliefs not lies. They 
are the reflections of one of the great phases through 
which the human race has passed in its complex 
development, phases which still retain very much of 
what we ourselves in the van of progress have lost, 
or forgotten or sacrificed. In India, in China, in Japan 
we find remnants of a poetry, an art, a devotion, a 
justice, a gentleness, a purity, a dignity, a humanity 
infact which we know we cannot always see in the 
smoke and din of our great cities.” 


Lower down Mr. Harrison says :— 


“The faith of Humanity is wide enough and deep enough to 
embrace in its sympathy all forms of the substantive religion of 
mankind, it goes forth to expand till they become commensurate 
with human nature, to extirpate and to denounce none. The Weat 
must be just to the East and the East must know the West; and 
West and East must meet, like the elder and the younger brother 
in the family of Humanity, and not again as master and slave, as 
oppressor and victim.” 
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In spite, however, of the splendid sromise whicl 
Positivism in its widest scope holds owt one rises fron 
the perusal of the book with a sense thal it is a creec 
which will appeal to a certain kind o! tenperamen_ 
only—to those men who are seldom Launted by th 
thought that anything is amiss or awry in the schem: 
of life, which needs, as Omar Khayemn says, to ba 
shattered and remoulded to our hea~s’ desire—thac 
we are at times the wanton sport of an eyeless destiny, 
that there are moments when it seems shat some grii1 
sorcerer from an invisible vantage-grocad rouses, wita 
words of relentless doom, the fury of che winds an1 
gathers the clouds of thunder and dazkness over or 
devoted heads, wiping out one by ona. the sparks cf 
light and hope. The Positivist cul: has nothing to 
say to people with the attitude of mind which feelinz 
dissatisfied «with earthly meat ond rink longs 
escape out into other realms. To tham the religioa 
of humanity will come with a certain shill drearines:, 
making the world look like “a saactuary with 1 
Presence to hallow it, and heaven left lonely of a God.’ 
(Myers.) 

Hira Laz Cratrergt. 
Ghazipur. 


HINDI. 


Hindi Bhasha ki utpatti—It is a smal. book on the or- 
gin of Hindi by Pandit Mahabir Prased Dwivedi acd 
published by the Indian Press, Allahabal, Though n +t 
the first of its kind it may claim the Zoremost positia 
so far as regards the systematic arracgement of up-t - 
date matter and the clear methodical ay in which t 
has been dealt with. Pains have been takan to rend. 
its pages intelligible to readers of ordinary intelligenc=. 
In some places the writer is even ove--anzious to be 
understood. The author, in the pretace, alleges hs 
information to have been, derived from the Ce_- 
sus Reports of 1901, Reports of the L.guistic Surve-, 
the New Imperial Gazetteer and a few other books, 
and expresses his indebtedness to Dr. Grierson. 


The book is divided into five chapters correspon -- 
ing to the various stages thronzh which tle 
Aryan speech has passed, viz.—(1} Early stage (2) 
Later stage (3) Prakrit stage (4) Corrupt stage ard 
(5) Modern stage. Great stress, howsver, is laid up_n 
the points (a) that Hindi is not derived from tle 
literary or refined Sanskrit but owes its origin o 
Prakrit which sprang into existence along with tle 
literary Sanskrit and was not a dislectic degenern- 
tion from it; (b) that the dialect of Bzhar has more .o 
do with Bengali than with Hindi. 


Although Mr. Dwivedi cannot be held absolutely 
responsible for the opinions contaized in the book 
vet he ought to have expreseed his cvn independent 
views on some points at least. He tes, however, mt 
failed to point out that he may at any time be callad 
upon by further researches and “avestigations to 
modify the views contained in the bor=k. 
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Notwithstanding the merits of the book one cannot 
help coming across some.odd features. Arabic and 
-Persian words have. been used where pure Hindi words 


would have served the purpose equally well or rather. 


kettér. The position. of literary Sanskrit ought to 
hava been more: ‘clearly defined and its incapacity to 


give birth to any subsequent dialect or Prakrit mote | 


fully set forth, for, as we are accustomed to think, a 

-Eterary language is but one out of ‘many dialects. 
Further we draw the attention of the writer to page 
43, line 12, wheré Prakrit has been divided into Hast- 
erm and Western~ branches, and ask whether the 
mame -Pali (p. 44) has been given to the Eastern 
branch or the entire Prakrit of the period. If the 
former be the case, how does Sauraseni take- its rank 
first ‘as an offshoot of Pali (p. 44, Line 5) and then also 
az e¢.principal branch of Western Prakrit (P. 46, 
line 9). The point ought to be made clearer. 


" Another point about which we have to differ from 
the author is the praises that he so profusely showers 
oa the-U. P. Government for introducing the new 
series of vernacular books. They are printed in two 
different characters, but the language of both of 
them is the same with slight differences. <A language 
cannot be made by the commands of aruler. Hindi 
ig Hindi and Urdu is Urdu and the two- can never 
become oné so long as they are continued to be written 
in different characters. _It would’ have been more 


legitimate for the Government to first simplify the’ 


- -lenguage of its courts and publications, before forcing 

‘ upon the people a language which will leave the 
student of both Hindi and Urdu as unfit to under- 
stani the classical works in both the languages: as 
he was in the beginning. We commiserate the 
Government for this mischievous attempt and dre 
surprised that a scholar like Mr. Dwivedi should 
have thought fit-to praise the action of the Govern- 
mens. 
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But these are drawbacks which do not bulk 
largely in our eyes, and it is but fair to say that Mr. 
Dwivedi has placed the Hindi reading public under 
a deep obligation and his work is a. valuable addition )} 
to the stock of Hindi Literature. a te 


Bal Nitti Mala—The stock of books for children 
in Hindi is extremely poor, hence any suitable addi- % 
tion to itis at once welcome. The book before us'is * 
a collection of precepts from various well-known 
Sanskrit works by P. Ramjee Lal Sharma.and is the 
5th of the “ Balsakhdmala ” series of the Indian Press. 

It embodies select precepts of Chanakya, Bidur, 
Shukra and Kanika, which are intended’ to serve as 
useful guides in the various walks, of human life. 
The words of Bidur and Kanika are addressed tothe 
blind king Dhritarashtra. The book being written in 

a clear and easy style, may well serve the purpose d 
for which it is intended. The writer deserves every 
praise for this valuable compilation. iy 


Larkon-ka khel—or children’s play, edited by 
some members of the Nagari Pracharini Sabha and. 
published by the Indian Press, Allahabad. The 
object of the book as indicated by its title, is to ~ 
awaken an interest in little children in the Hindi 
Alphabet. We are glad to admit that the object 
has been substantially fulfilled. The pages dealing 
with the Hindi Alphabet are so arranged that each 
page contains (with a few exceptions) two sets of 
pictures each of which has a letter of the Alphabet 
placed below it and a descriptive line commencing 
with that letter. The chief admirable peculiarity is. ; 
that these two lines rhyme well read together. The 
subjects of the pictures are really very amusing, ° 
being taken from familiar objects and favourite games 
of little children. The book will prove very useful 
in directing the minds .of little children towards 
study. oye 
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INDIAN NATIONALITY 


looks like a very limited one, but, in 

reality, it opens the floodgates, and I 

cannot embark without being carried 
on by it into the main stream. The very 
word ‘Nationality ’ determines that; and the 
phrase ‘Indian Nationality’ indicates, beyond 
all question, the greatest and most far-reach- 
ing problem on this planet to-day. 

The late Lord Salisbury said that Great 
Britain won India by the sword, and that by 
the sword it must be kept. It was an‘ abso- 
lutely un-Hnglish utterance. It falsifies every 
one of our cherished English traditions. We 
profess toabhor tyranny, but what is tyranny 
if itis not conquest by the sword, and the 
rule of the sword, against the people’s will ? 
Another of our cherished Hnglish traditions is 
respect for nationalities, and for nations 
‘rightly struggling to be free,’ to use one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s virile phrases, 

The only alleged justification for violating 
these traditions is that we are necessary for 
the people we rule. But this isa dangerous 
and over flexible excuse, and may easily lead 
to any excess, asin Ireland, or as in South 


T subject which has been given to me 


Africa where we deliberately compassed the, 


destruction of two hopeful republics on the 
supposition that British rule would be an im- 
provement: and so it comes to pass that Eng- 
lish traditions and English egotism, or Hnglish 
sentiments and English interests, are apt to 
come into conflict. 

We need not always put that conflict down 
to mere vulgar self-interest. There is the 
pride of capacity which almost amounts to a 
British sense, inducing the conviction that 


ne one can regulate affairs likes a Brito 
Then there is the curious pride of ethics f 
which there is some ground, but which, to te 
the truth, is often only that ‘ uictuous rect 
tude’ which was satirized by Cecil Rhode 
And then there is that amazing pride of Re 
gion which enthrones in us tie convicti 
that unless Britons send Biblee and missio 
aries to India all its heathen population w 
ge to bell. And the Britons’ religion 
fearfully and wonderfully made.’ 

Already, sympathetic English Shristians a 
offering to Indian nationalists the Christi. 
religion as its only hope of political advanc 
‘Hither Obhristianity or else no effecti’ 
Nationality,’ says Canon Scott Holland ; a) 
Scott Holland is ardently in faxvcur of Indi: 
Nationality ; but if you. want it, le says, y 
must take our Christianity, Thatisa purr 
instance of our British egotism. made st 
more purple by the fact that it .s Scott Ho. 
and’s Christianity which Scott Eclland thin! 
necessary for India’s emancipaticc. 

But there is a sense in which £& is true th: 
India and Indian Nationality want Ohrist; n: 
the Christ of British creeds, but tl ¢ ideal Chri 
of the human heart: the Christ #10 *ound h 
followers, not among scribes and pharisee 
but among the fisher folk and tke menials 
an alien rule, ay! the Christ’ who dared - 
touch the leper, to give him of ais sweet: 
life. ¢ 
Yes, if India could come to Christ in th: 
sense, and find him in the humar »eert of tk 
lowest grade, because itis humen, and in th 
socially despised and bodily unclean, and the 
set to work to heal and cleans2 and uplif 
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and educate, to equalize men and women in 
all the world’s common affairs, that would 
indeed help to win Nationality, a Nationality 
that would mean both solidarity and salvation ; 
and not all the power of this proud and 
grasping British race could hinder it. 


But has it never occurred to these British 
Ohristians that God may be able, as Tennyson 
says, ‘to fulfil Himself in many ways’? and that 

the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God? 
If England has its Christ, has not India its 
Buddha, his kinsman and counterpart, whose 
-life and teaching and inspiration are the 
replica of his? What India needs is the 
following up of its sense of the universality of 
the divine inspiration and guidance; and to 
this the Brahmo Somaj bas shown the way 
by at least suggesting a universal Religion 
which finds the spiritual Obrist active or 
dormant everywhere: a Religion which fully 
recognises the universal Brotherhood, just as 
the Vedantists, like the late Swami Viveka- 
nanda, recognized the universal Inspiration, 
and the profound truths which aré common to 
all religions and find their justification, not 
because they are written in a book, but 
because they belong to the universal divine 
spirit and the universal human soul. 


The founder of the Brahmo Somaj, Ram 
Mobun Roy, as much a man of practical 
affairs as a religious teacher, was a really 
great educational and social reformer, and the 
special note of his prophetic utterances was 
in reality the note of a patriotic Indian intent 
on rescuing India from the crushing effects of 
ignorance and the fatal barriers of caste. 
Keshub Chunder Sen, though essentially a 
mystic, swayed by varying degrees of illumi- 
nation and varying emotions, yet had the root 
of the matter in him as a genuine reformer 
all round: and, if he centred in Religion, that 
was largely because Religion was the only 
subject open to him as reformer, though the 
mystic’s temperament had much to do with 
his centering there. But, in the truest sense, 
he was a patriot whose universalism, both as 
+o Religion and Nationality, ever inspired his 
teachings and his aims. 

Indian Nationality, then: and let me offer 
a plea for it; not in my own words but ix the 
words of that very Scott Holland who thinks 
it necessary to win Indian Nationality with 
the help of a variety of Christianity. 

Ina late number of The Commonwealth, 
he said: 

England is being faced, in her Hastern Empire, by a 
ekallenge which she has herself evoked, and yet 
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which she is singularly reluctant to aeknowled 
She hag done everything in India to promote groy 
and change: and then, is disconcerted to find ¢, 
things cannot remain exactly as they are. She | 
nourished and developed the mind and the imagi: 
tion of her dark subjects: and then is startled 
discover that they desire room and opportunity 
exercise their new powers. She endows them w 
capacity and qualification for administration: a 
forgets to admit them to positions of responsibili 
She teaches them History and Literature: and tl 
by this means recover a knowledge of their o 
achievements in the past. She tells them the st« 
of her own struggle for freedom and honour: a 
they learn the lesson so well that they resolve to vy 
a liberty of their own. She puts them by Educat: 
in possession of themselves: and they. draw 1{ 
inevitable conclusion that they ought to be their o 
masters, She breaks up the torpor and stagnatior 
dead centuries, and kindles hopes, and rouses aspi 
tions : and these demand fulfilment, and will not r 
till they are realized. 

So itis that India is seething with the voleca: 
energy of Nationalism. The emotion may be vague 
its outlines : but it is passionately intense. Son 
how, India is to be for the Indians :it belongs to t 
dark, and not to the white race. It must find its s 
through the native, and cannot take it from the al! 
conqueror. It has become aware of its own poetr 
its own philosophy : its own history : its own eultw 
its own arts : its own qualifications : its own sign 
eance. The East is the Hast: and not the West. 
has its own ideals: and they ave as high and full a 
rich as any which Europe can bring them. It ] 
its own destiny to work out: its own place 
fill: its own conception of what Civilization mea 
Hindoos have their own religious ideas: their o 
spiritual movements: their.own philosophy of lif 
and here they feel themselves to be masters, rath 
than pupils. Théy hold a secret, whip the gr 
West can hardly avail»to penetrate.” They mc 
freely in an intellectual atmosphere in which the We 
ern mind finds it difficult to breathe. 

This is what Hindooism is, now, acutely conscic 
of. And why is it that an Englishman is so paralys 
bya Nationalism of this sort ? What else could 
look for ? He has poured out upon the East a Lite 
ture and a Civilization charged and steeped in t 
spirit of liberty. Did he imagine that it would 
bear its proper fruit? * * * * 7 

Why then, does he stand there bewildered and 
dignan%, muttering, ‘I gave them law and order : I ga 
them drains : and roads ; and bridges : and railway 
and trams, I gave them everything that could ma 
them feel comfortable and secure. What on earth 
the ungrateful beggars want more ?’ 

What do they want? Why everything that an In 
lishman would want. They want to do for themsel; 
what we have done for them. They want to do it 
their own way, and not inours. * * * % 

ithey were white, an Englishman could not 
blind to this inevitable craving for liberty. Why 
it that he always finds it incomprehensible, wh 
brown humanity turns out to be as human as he i 
The critical hour has came, when he.must open ] 
eyes, andsee. The facts compel this. The dema 
is being made : and can never, now, go back on itse 


This is all very serious, and just beeause 
is serious it ought to be said, especially wh: 
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it comes from a dignitary of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and when we are told by a leading 
missionary (the Rev. O, F. Andrews, of Delhi) 
that the intellectual, strong, and independ- 
ent men of India, ‘who by their character 
and originality’ will.be the leaders of the 
future,’ are standing to-day, as the moulders 
of that future, in contrast to ‘the learned 
Pundit poring over the Vedas or the subser- 
vient intellectual cringing for Government 
favours.’ 

There are, of course, grave difficulties in 
the way of anything like Indian Nationality, 
and it will not help to minimise them. Some 
of these difficulties have nothing to do with 
British decisions to-day. They are the legacies 
of yesterday. You cannot, even if you wished 
it, suddenly reverse the policy of generations, 
and abolish the machinery that has set the 
pace and determined the products of a hundred 
years. John Morley is right about that; but 
he need not talk about the aspiration for 
Nationality being crying for the moon, and he 
might.usefully speak respectfully if not sym- 
pathetically of the patriotism which ought to 
be as honoured in an Indian as in an English- 
man. - ; 

Mr. Morley might learn something from the 
American, Mr. Secretary .Taft, who, at a late 
meeting in Boston, actually did contrast Hng- 
land’s action in India with America’s action 
in the Philippines. The Filipinos have only 
just been rescued from chaos, and yet Mr. 
Taft, on behalf of the American Government, 
says, ‘What we wish to put into the mind of 
every Filipino isa knowledge of free institu- 
tions, of what their rights are, and how they 
can be maintained.’ Contrast that with the 
jealous and grasping spirit of our British deal- 
ing with educated and enlightened India! 

Let the difficulties be admitted; but let 
ideals also be admitted. Difficulties are 
dangerous only when ideals are despised; and 
I am convinced that the greatest difficulty 
of all is to be found in that ignorant or arro- 
gant want of sympathy which chafes and 
hurts more than anything else. 

One difficulty which perhaps impresses more 
than any other is the asserted fierce an- 
tagonism between the devotees of different 
religions, Everywhere it is said in England: 


“If we withdrew, these religious fanatics, 


would be at one another’s throats.” There 
is much exaggerationin that. Hindoos and 
Mohammedans, for instance, can be far more 
in harmony than the newspapers would have 
‘us believe. Here is a straw on the stream 
which I saw only yesterday. After a most 
radical address at Mysore by Swami Abheda~ 


nanda, in which he advocated tse supremec 
of national ideals, a Mohammedzn noble effu 
sively moved a vote of thanks =xpressly o 
the ground that this broad-minde 1 Hindu la 
in reality found what was also =t the hear 
of Mohammedanism. Then he said: ‘If ste 
is the teaching professed by « Hindu Lk 
the Swamiji and a Mohammedar like mysel: 
why should I not callSwamiji a Wohammeca 
and myself a Hindu? Let me go a ste 
farther and say, why should we not be bot 
of one common religion? We are all one 
though divided into multifarious individual 
ities.’ Why should not that feeling grow an 
prevail? It easily might under <he influerc 
and inspiration of a great nationzlistic idea 

But grant all that the newspapers tell u: 
What of it? It is a stage which ever 
nation has had to pass through. Ve have ka 
rival religionists and rival polit cians at cn 
another's throats in England ; aud to-day tke 
are at one another’s throats in Ireland; an 
sometimes, in a mild way, at one another’ 
throats here: though practica y we hev 
passed that scarlet fever stage. Why ? Simpl 
because we have developed Natiznality. “V 
have curbed our kings, absorbed our noble: 
cooled our priests, and united sur commo 
people. The House of Commors is our onl! 
civil battle-field, the voting piper of th 
polling booth is our only weapon, and th 
ubiversal tax-payer, with his co-relative, ré 
presentation, has drained awav the perniciou 
slush of bloody strife: and it mizht be so i 
India, 

What is wanted is the sense of responsibility 
and the sharing of that responsibility by « 
orders of the people. A nation tas to leer 
self-government just as it has tc learn every 
thing else: and nothing helps so much asi 
put the nation, the whole nation, in charge « 
its own destiny. It is as absurd to say tla 
Nationality must not be granted until th 
people are quite fit to rule as it -s to say tLa 
aman must not go into the water until he La 
learnt to swim. 

But, at the same time, it is noz reasona)] 
to expect that such aruleas reigns in Indi 
should come to an end withoc. conditioz, 
without strong indications that she Natio: 
ality demanded has a nation behind th 
demand: and the first and clearest proof tla 
there is a-nation is the fact that there . 
unity: anditis to this that pacriotic Indi 
should direct its attention. Sami Abhec 
ananda, in the Address I just referred to, sai 
of this: 

‘Go to foreign countries, absorb the:r best metho: 
and introduce them into our land. One of the: 
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methods is the power of organization. This is the 
secret of their greatness. Separated individuals 
jose their strength, but united they become a tre- 
merdous power, united for a common cause. Can you 
all nnite? Yes, youcan. When a house is divided 
aga.ost itself, there can be no strength. It must fall. 
United efforts towards one ideal should be made. 
Learn how to obey leaders,’ 


Canon Scott Holland, in the Paper from 
which I have quoted, asked the keen ques- 
tioa: 2 

‘How can the masses rise to the level that this 
new Nationalism demands ? How can the distinctions 
of race and caste and religion that, now, deprive 
Ind.a of all corporate integrity resolve themselves 
intc a single national movement? These are the 
prodlems that beset the rising men of Native India.’ 

That is the vital question. I, for one, 
believe that it can be hopefully answered. 
Wish the spread of real knowledge, the extra- 
vagances Of religious isolations will dwindle: 
with advances in science, there will be a with- 
drawal of superstition: with the growth of 
common love of country there will come a 
clearer sense of native solidarity: and, above 
all, with a deeper sense of the sacredness 
of the common humanity, and the sanctity of 
orcinary working life, there will be a gradual 
disappearance of artificial’ sanctities and of 
all the dividing insolences of caste. What 
India wants is an emerging from her dreamy 
and unworldly moods into the open, for worldly 
service. She must take up her bed and walk. 

It is difficult to say exactly what has been 
the matter withIndia. Perhaps we get some- 
where near it if we say that she has been, in 
asense, too religious, too other-worldly, too 
introspective. She has said of this world, ‘It 
isan illusion’; of life’s happenings, ‘It does 
not matter’; of work and enterprise, ‘It is 
vezation of spirit.’ But she is awaking, and 
her mighty thoughts that accounted for her 
sleep will make great and fruitful her awak- 
ing. Presently, the nation will be to her at 
least as sacred as her gods, and citizenship 
will be at least as holy as a pilgrimage. Man- 
hood as manhovud, womanhood as womanhood, 
wil be held to be supreme for social service; 
and Religion, the very highest form of Reli- 
gion, will be at the helm of common things for 
the common good. What, after all, is the 
true end and aim of Religion? Is it not to lift 
the human ‘to the divine for service? The 
blending of man with God that does not end 
in the service of God through man is pointless 
and wasteful. The clouds that form, and soar, 
and sail in the heavens, answer their true 
end only as they return to earth iu fruitful 
showers. India must see God in the bazaars 
ani the schools as clearly as at the altars and 
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the shrines, She must esteem nothing nobl: 
than manhood, nothing diviner than woma: 
hood, and nothing more religious than servic 
in helping on the common good. 


I have sometimes thought that the Ea: 
could better win this great human ideal the 
the West. The West is worldly and materia 
istic: the Hast is spiritual. It sees beyor 
appearances, it really understands and realiz: 
the mighty truth of incarnations of the o1 


‘ Divinity. It has only got to be logical, and i 


lay strong hold of practical life, in order - 
see,in all things, the Divine; and to see, 
all men and women, God. 


The question has been asked whether a 
dently religious men and women should tal 
part in the struggle for Indian Nationalit 
For my own part I should say—They first. 
has been soin Great Britain where Religic 


always played a dominant part in hammerit 


out our destiny; and thig is especially tri 
of Nonconformity, which in some respec 
stood and stands for that which the Brahn 
Somaj represents, as an outside witness | 
universality. Here, in this island, it wi 
the prophet versus the priest, the man vers 
the master, the conscience versus the cree 
and the tadwelling of the divine spirit vers: 
the mere symbolism of a human ritual. So f: 
asI know, the Brahmo Samaj, with all i 
pietism and mysticism, has been sound ar 
solid as to these things, has always by a trt 
instinct, stood for the practical and tl 
ubiversal—for the big, broad idealism» 
human Brotherhood, national responsibilit 
and political freedom, 


But India wants all this applying to actu 
life, as secular knowledge and activity. $l 
wants a great secular leader who shall | 
what Fielding Hall, in his new book, sa, 
Buddha was, ‘the Darwin of the soul’ ;,on 
that Darwin of the Soul should have a Ke 
Hardie for his administrating hand. 

Yes, a Keir Hardie, but an Indian Keir Ha 
die. In fact, everything Indian : Indian histor 
Indian traditions, Indian dreams, the Indi: 
spiritual atmosphere and fragrance, Indi: 
self-help, Indian aspirations, Indian respo 
sibility and your own beautiful Indian dres 
Ido not want this big British steam-roller 
go over and to grind down everything. 

They say India has learnt from En} 
lish history something of its longin 
to possess itself, to find her soul. Wel 
then, let her aiso learn from Englar 
something ofour ability and our wil 
ingness to pay the price for freedon 
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She must oppose a brave and stub- 
born front to the browbeating of the 
strong. She must pise above mere 
yersonal advantages, and throw every~ 
shing into the common stock for the 
yood of all. She must eall nothing 
‘common and unelean.’ She must by 
20urage and capacity earn her right to 
eule in her own house. She must, on the 
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side of affairs, put science and educa- 
tion and work in the forefront of her 
struggle, and, on the side of religion, 
she must make communion with God 
mean the Brotherhood of Man. 

An Address on “The Duty of the Bralmo Somaj with 
regard to Indian Nationality” given by J. Page Hopps 
to Members of the Brahmo Somaj and others, at Essex 
Hall, London, on the 25th of January, 198. 


THE CITY IN CLASSICAL EUROPE 


A Visit TO PoMPEII. 


T is after all, in the cities of classical 
Europe that we might expect to find the 
most perfect and unconfused expression 
of the civic sense. For religion meant 

to the Roman neither more nor less than the 
sum total of those institutions and ideas 
which serve as a binding-force, to unite toge- 
ther, to tie together, groups of men. Thus 
yothing was so vital to him, nothing was 
‘ngoreal a sense his dharma, his essential 
ideal, as his ‘conception of the city-state. 
Even the Greek compared to him, was 
Asiatic, and theocratic. The Acropolis or the 
mausoleum, the university, the temple, or the 
tomb, far out-topped, in his case, the sanctity 
xf court and market-place, of home and com- 
nune. But to the Roman, on the contra- 
‘y, the open Forum,—built in a fashion not 
unlike that of an elongated mosque,—where 
sxitizens assembled to discuss public affairs, 
‘o hold meetings, and to celebrate festivals, 
she open Forum was at once the heart, brain, 
and lungs of the civic organism. Here men 
sntered as Citizens; here they heard the 
yublic news; here they made their political 
ypinions felt. The Forum was at once an 
nformal senate and a club, and it was the one 
sssential feature that made the sum total of 
» group of buildings surrounded by walls, into 
shat something more which we name a city. 

Clearly, however, if we want to study the 

slassical city in detail, the ideal means of 
loing so would be to discover one which had 
een arrested at that particular stage in its 
levelopments. Rome herself has become 
jince then a city of priests and churches. 
She is the cradle of Christianity, not classical 
tt all. Marseilles was never more than colo- 
vial, and is now post-medizval and modern. 
3y a strange catastrophe, however, which we 
lare not call good fortune even for archseo- 
ogists, a catastrophe that happened one 


summer day more than eighteen hundred years 
ago, one such city has been pveserved for 
us, under precisely these ideal conditions. It 
is now more than a hundred and fifty years 
since the long sleep of Pompeii, under the 
ashes of Vesuvius, was disturbed. From the 
23rd of August in the year 79 a. vp. till 1748, 
the peasant ploughed and reared, gardens 
blossomed and orchards flourished, in the soil 
above the ancient streets, and none knew or 
dreamt of the awsul drama that had once been 
enacted beneath their feet. To-day, most of 
Pompeii stands uncovered within its walls, 
and if one enters by the ancient Porta della 
Marina, the gate towards the sea, and goes 
into the little museum on the rigit, one finds 
record enough, the more vivid in that it is 
unwritten, of that hour of sudden death. 
There are students who can decipher the 
whole story of a human soul from a specimen 
of a handwriting. There are others who do 
the same, by the palm of the hand, or the 
sole of the foot. But here, in the museum at 
Pompeii, we find a surer means of divination 
than any of these. In the solic mass of fine 
ashes which fell over the doomed city on that 
awful 23rd of August, numbers of people were 
buried, in the, act of flight. Aud in recent 
excavations it has been found possible to make 
casts of several of their bodies, by filling the 
form-in which they had lain, with plaster-of— 
Paris. The bodies themselves, it must be 
understood, have been carbonised and long ago 
disappeared, but a kind of shell was formed 
round each of them, under the pressure of the 
hot aghes, and into this hollow shell, plaster 
could be poured, so as to take the exact place 
of the corpse that once lay there. This is 
the origin of the figures which lie in the cases 
down the length of the museum. The forme 
are naked, for the reason that the clothing 
must have caked in the ashes, and formed 
part of the mass about them. 
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Never were seen symbols at once so graphic 
and so tragic. It is the very act of death we 
see before us. Thehuman mind has smitten 
its own indelible record of one brief moment, 
oh the only writing surface that is absolutely 
within its power, the prisoning body. Oh 
what sentences are these! They reveal the 
past of the soul, as well as the dread moment 
ofinsecription. Here is a man, who bas fallen 
backwards with his hands thrown up; on the 
breathless lips we hear the gasp of despair, 
and from the sightless eyes see flashed back 
the last picture they saw, the horror of the 
b-ast of fire that met him from before, even 
as he found his knees buried in the rising dust 
below. Here again isa woman, unaccustom- 
ed to struggle. She has fallen forward and 
her head is pillowed on herarm,. Like the 
man,it was death she met, in ber hurried 
flight. But she met it with something like 
resignation. Her whole attitude speaks of 
submission, of sweetness, of grace. Surely, 
at the last, there was a touch of peace. It 
may be that she was the last of her house- 
hold, that the safety of her children was 
assured, It may: be she was comforting some 
other, showing some one about her how to 
die. Indian women, also, have met deaths as 
terrible, with this gentle acceptance, or even 

“with exultant triumph, 

But we leave these graphs of the spirit, 
stamped upon the human body, and proceed 
tc’ examine that other record, the city itself, 
built by generation upon generation of men, 
through nigh upon a thousand years, In form, 
it was of a type familiar enough to us, in 
India. Conjeeveram to this day, or even the 
Hindu quarter of Calcutta, can furnish us 
with something very like it. 

The Street of Abundance and the Street of 
Fortune were, indeed, as their names imply, 
full of rich men’s houses. But they were 
narrow, as is natural in sunny climates, 
where light is desired to fall subdued, between 
the houses. They were so narrow that two 
chariots could not pass, as the deep ruts for a 
single pair of wheels bear evidence. But they 
had foot-paths, and perpetual stepping-stones 
across the road-way, from one to the other, 
tell tales of the heavy summer rains. They 
show us another thing, also: that prebably 
the chariots were drivenin every case by a 
pair of horses. There was no entanglement 
of traffic, however, such as is known to us, for 
people did not drive hither and thither in the 
city, but only in or out of it, and the ways 
to other places were definitely laid down and 
mapped,—-the gate to the sea: the gate to 
Herculaneum, and so on, and vehicles went 
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alwaysina single known direction. In 
Street.of Mercury we have a couple of me 
rials which tell us much, arches built in c 
memoration of visits paid to the towr 
Caligula and Nero, They tell us in the 

place of a couple of days of civic fest 
The same arches would be made by course 
with bamboo wands and flags and flowers, 
pulled down, in a day or two, and the occa 
forgotten. They were, in these cases, n 
of stone, intended to be eternal. And ti 
two thousand years later, they will stil 
able to revive the uproarious scenes of tl] 
two days of pleasure! But they tell us 
more. They reveal to us the whole chara 
of the city. It was a week-end place, a 

of pleasure, a garden-city,—not using ~ 
term in the decorous modern sense! Call; 
and Nero were the most profilgate of Ro 
Emperors, and doubtless in coming 
Pompeii, and being received there \ 
enthusiasm, they came unto their own. 

cap imagine that ancient tales of Sodom 
Gomorrah, destroyed in fire by reaso1 
their wickedness, were not without t 
application to the case of Pompeii. And 
the beauty of the situation, of the cultur 
the inhabitants would always offer the pos 
lity of a lofty enjoyment also, and Oic 
we are told, retired to his house ther 
write ! 

It does not need the Street of Toml 
where the so-called graves are only m 
ments covering repositories for cine: 
urns—-to remind us of the similarity betw 
the civilisation of Rome and that of h 
caste Hinduism. The houses themse 
consist of rooms, built round an outer 
an inner court-yard. In the most perfec 
all that have yet been discovered, the h 
of the Vetii, the inner courtyard, and 
kitchen, with its clay-built stove and m 
dekchis are eloquent of this similarity. 
the middle of the outer court is foun 
every case,asmall marble tank, built do 
less for ablutions of face and hands or | 
In the inner court of the Vetii, which 
have offered hospitality—who knows? 
Emperors on their visits to Pompeii, t. 
is a multiplicity of small raised basin f 
tains, probably used for this purpose as 
as for ornament. For actual bathing, 
have a fresco of thé bath of Diana, w 
shows that a vase of water, to be po! 
over the person, was as much the mei 
of the Pompeiian as of the Hindu. And t: 
were also the magnificent public baths 
which those of the Forum must have c 
tituted the most fashionable club-hous 
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he city. Hspecially was this true of the 
epidarium, or middle hall, where bathers who 
ad already put off the outer garments could 
it or stand for warmth, about a large bronze 
razier which acted asa hearth, while they 
repared themselves for the bath, by using 
he oils and essences taken from the niches 
1 the walls. In the streets outside are laid 
are the metal pipes, stamped in relief with 
he names of the makers, by which water 
yas conveyed to houses and baths from the 
own-reservoirs. But in the streets, too, 
ve find water-troughs with raised drinking- 
ountains, offering refreshment to man and 
east. And in one case the stone edge is 
yvorn where the hands of generations of 
rinkers have rested, as they leaned over it 
o fill their cups at the tap and drink. Ah 
he pathos of such silent witness to the busy 
ife that once filled the empty world about us? 
iere in the market-hall when it was first 
‘xcavated, was found a little heap of fish-_ 
iones, where the stall of fried fish had been, 
ud where already a number of people had 
aten, on that last dread day, before its 
ragic noon. The ruts worn deep in the paved 
oads by the wheels of carts and chariots; 
he snake approaching a nest of eggs, that 
ve see so constantly painted on the walls as 
. warning to passers-by that these streets 
re sacred to Alsculapius, the God of Hygi- 
ine and Cleanliness ; the notice, again, painted 
nm the walls in red letters, as the equivalent 
ff the modern poster; it is by such trifles as 
hese that the deepest emotion of Pompeii 
3 conveyed. Life, common, everyday, viva- 
jous, duly compounded of the trivial and the’ 
‘reat, brought suddenly to a stop,—this is 
he spectacle that we have before us, the 
pectacle of one bright summer morning un- 
xpectedly made eternal by death. 

There were shops in these streets, scatter- 
d up and down amongst the residences. And 
t is interesting to think fora moment of the 
inds that could not be preserved. Obviously 
tores of cloth would be destroyed. Nor can 
ve Imagine the steps of the public buildings 
vithout their country-people bearing baskets 
{ fruit and flowers, and vegetables, from 
vithout the city. Of these, however, there 
ecessarily remains no trace. But the baker’s 
hops are there, with their ovens, and their 
aill stones,—even, in one case, with their 
oyaves in the closed oven, carbonised but in- 
act. And the oil-shops-remain, though the oil 
3 long ago dried into the empty vessels. And 
he wine-shops abound. Truly was Pompeii a 
ity of temptations! Yet the Indian visitor 
aay be pardoned a touch of pleasure when 
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he finds the wine-chatties set Ceep in built- 
up mud, in the corner of the tavern, ever 
like dahl and lentils in a Calcutta bazaar! 

But it isin the Basilica and the Forum. 
however, that one arrives at the classical 
significance of Pompeii. “here was an older 
forum, small and triangular in shape. contaiu- 
ing a significent little Temole of the Thunder- 
bolt aud the fall of a meteor may well have 
been the original reason for building the city 
But atthe time of its 
historic catastrophe, the town had much in- 
creased and had built for itself anew ancé 
larger forum. <A Jong open 3pace in the 
middle is surrounded on three sides by ¢ 
columned pavement, and at the far end, facing 
the ring of deep-blue mouttains in the back- 
ground which forms the glory of the site, ¢ 
temple of Jupiter stands on a tremendously 
high platform, the altar of public sacrifice 
Here we can see the citizens pacing up anc 
down, or meeting in earnest groups to discuse 
or gossip. Here we can see the sour‘ers come 
in, with public news, from Rome. Here, ii 
the middle, the orators addressed the crowds 
Or here, again, the citizens thronged, what- 
ever their personal creed ay hab ts, to watch 
on appointed days of public festival, the slay- 
ing of the sacrificial bull. Immediately adjoin- 
ing, is the Basilica, or High Court. Agair 
we have the same plan of builcings, but the 
aisles here were probably roofed, and the nave 
alone left open. And here, to jadge from the 
magnificence of the appointmeats, it woulc 
appear that the legal and judic.al aspects o 
life absorbed as large a share o/ the intellec 
of Roman, as of- modern civilisetion. At the 
end may be seen the great statues and thc 
sacred symbol of justice which screened from 
public view the high cell or apartment ir 
which the judge listened to opposite pleadings 
and sentenced the accused. In che cell below 
this daised chamber, the prisoners awaitec 
their turns, while the door at tae kottom o 
the short staircase was guarded doubtless br 
a couple of men-at-arms. Outside, the aisle: 
of the Basilica formed a kind cf cloister—o: 
Bar Library—in which the rival lawyers met 
walked and talked. 

lir its religious aspects, the lite of Pompei 
was confused enough. Here is the Temple 
of ateEigyptian deity, here again of a Greek 
The two-faced image of Janus, native to the 
soil, is confronted by the new-fangled worshiy 
of the Emperor. Who knows but the hope 
spoken in Ohristianity had been whisperec 
behind some of these roofless walls, ere 
there arrived the hour of their destruction’ 
Religion appears to be largely, with thes: 
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Romans, an act of reverence to the ancestors, 
a wise pact with the powerful Infinite, to 
guard the home. But when we come to their 
public buildings, and to the organisation of 
their public life, to their theatres and their 
fencing-schools, their monuments and their 
statues, their court of justice and their forum, 
we have reached a stronghold which they 
hold with no uncertain grasp. In Civic Orga- 
nisation, in the Civic Consciousness, they are 
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supreme—vhese doughty Romans, and + 
they become a circle of predatory pec 
theocratic countries, alarmed for their 
survival, may learn at their feet of that 
cient self-organisation which is the begin 
of strength. Wherever the seed of India 
been blown, it has grown up into world-fa 
wherever the seed of Rome has fallen, it 
raised up mighty nations, Its action ma 
in terror ; its reaction produces strength. 
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INTRODUCTORY, 


4 T home and abroad, the general impres- 
sion is, that the Indian is averse to 
leaving his country under any pretence 
or pressure. QOaste regulations, family 

ties and village economy are regarded as 
operating in unison to chain the native of 
Hindustan to the home of his fathers, The 
world at large conceives his motto to be: 


“Half at home in preference to twice as much 


in foreign lands.” > ; 

Rarely is it realized that, even in the re- 
motest districts of India, wedging, outside 
influences have rendered intolerable to the 
Indian the precarious living he ekes out, with 
ucremitting labor, from his worn-out land or 
decadent industry. The stay-at-home charac- 
terization of the Indian, once true, is fast 
growing passé. At one time fatalistic, he is 
rapidly becoming leavened with the yeast of 
discontent. A yearning to break his shell 
of limitations and seek new scenes appears 
to have awakened within him. An_ in- 
ordinate desire is siezing the literate as well 
as the illiterate to search for new spheres 
of work where richer results will crown his 
efforts. 

The military races in North-western India, 
more than any other single class, constitute 
tbe favorite breeding ground of the emigra- 
tion germ. The Sikhs of the Punjab probably 
furnish the largest contribution to the ranks 
of the emigrants. When the soldier returns 
to his plough, after serving for a term of years 
in the native army, he finds it difficult to 
resume the thread of life where he left off 
when he enlisted as a recruit. In a half- 
hearted manner he attempts to perform agri- 
cultura] work. This he findsimpossible. Life 
in the village is without excitement. There 


is no diversion—nothing but monotonous 1 
ine. The hackneyed, insipid pleasures ¢ 
out by the country signally fail to neutri 
the chronic ills and discomforts that re 
rural residence hateful to him. The 
gatberer presses his demands with clock. 
regularity. The police-constable impude 
flaunts his authority. The palm of the rec 
keeper invariably is itching. The wol 
hunger is-forever howling at the door. 

ex-soldier Jacks intelligence to enable hi: 
grasp the significance and gravity of 

economic situation of his nation; but th 
fluence of his sojourn in the barracks ca 
him to revolt against being herded in 
same house with cattle. He is no more 

tent to plough the fields with a piece of 

attached to a crooked stick and draw 
a yoke of slow-moving oxen. The mas 
people stood somewhat in awe of him so 
as he belonged to the army. The villa 
envied bis uniform and admired his mili 
bearing. The ex-soldier abominates to 

this distinction and sink bis .individualit 
once more becoming a part of the rabble. 
prefers to go to some distant land wi 
perchance, he may receive better wages 
probably find genteel work to do, suc 
policing the streets and wharves, of stan 
sentry at bank gates, store entrances 
exits. 


Indian peasantry with small or no holc 
is the other principal section which evc 
men who emigrate. In a village a single 
son catches the contagion. He sells his 
and oxen, disposes of his wife’s jewelr. 
adopts some other means to raise mone 
most instances barely sufficient to cover 
passage. He tears himself away from 
bosom of his family, leaving disconso. 
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pleading relatives and friends. His departure 
disturbs the village equanimity. Another 
becomes affected, employs almost identical 
methods to gather the wherewithal for travel; 
follows the track of the man who blazed the 
way. So infectious at times is the epidemic that 
all the men of the family —in some cases even 
a large percentage of the male population of 
the village--have caught the fever. Hmigra- 
tion then becomes the leading note in the 
village harmony. Emigrants without thought 
for the morrow or even for those whom they 
are leaving behind, are inspired by this magi- 
cal lure to overcome the accumulated inertia 
of ages with a single manful move and join 
in the general exodus. 

As the steamer leaves Ouicutta on its 
voyage eastward, the city slowly-fades from 
sight. The pilot guides the barge through the 
brownish water of the Hooghly. The City 
of Palaces, India’s pride and Metropolis, 
gradually dwindles until everything becomes 
blurred. The last lighthouse is reached—left 
behind. The boat follows its stereotyped 
course. Before many hours elapse the banks 
of the river are no longer discernible, The 

‘ ship pluckily forges ahead. The sheet of water 

which the boat is tearing straight across 
changes color. The mud-hued Hooghly mated 
with the blue waters of the. Bay of Bengal 
prdduce® a blend which is seen nowhere else 
in the world save at that point. The ship 
still surges onward. All the time the water 
becomes bluer and bluer until the Hooghly 
hardly appears to have any effect upon the 
Bay. The pilot winds around his waist one 
end of astout rope. The commander of the 
craft mounts the bridge and takes charge of 
the steamer. In the engine room downstairs 
a shrill gong is heard. The barge reduces its 
speed—merely crawls along. Hurried good- 
byes are exchanged. _ A small boat comes 
as near the side of the ship as the oarsmen 
within it dare permit. The pilot cautiously 
descends the flight of stairs, The row boat 
receives its charge. Once more the bell 
rings. The engineer coaxes up thesteam. The 
steamer increases her speed. The passengers, 
from the decks, wateh the little boat dis- 
appear in the distance. Naught save water is 
visible. The majesty of water pervades the 
entire consciousness, For the moment all 
other thoughts are brushed aside. The rela- 
tive size of the ship and the omnipotence of 
the sea impress one as they never did before. 

If sea-sickness has not confined the voyager 
to his cabin, home-sickness begins to tighten 
its boa-constrictor coils about him. Sea-sick- 
ness is to be preferred to land-sickness. Hven 


the bravest soul feels a tug for the count: 
he is leaving. Home, relative: and frien 
rise before his vision, piteously }-.cading wi 
the prodigal to abandon his project and r 
turn to them.. It isa time whem even a me 
with an iron will cowers and his leterminatic 
becomes @ mass of. nebula. Sup tose the ma 
ig a truant; has left his people without m2 
tioning to them even the bare likelihood « 
his departure. Whose imaginatizn is poter 
enough to depict his state of minc ! Conscienc 
probably pricks him. Yearning to be with bh 
kith and kin tussles with him. As the sh 
moves fartheraway from the lard of his birt 
the country he loves, the cords of his hea 
are pulled more tensely. Another set | 
emotions are simultaneously werking with! 
him. The sense of self-apprec_ation justife 
his action. He says to himself tuat if he ha 
failed to take the apportunity af its flood. | 
never would have found a chanc2 to put 
ideals into practice. 

Before the first port is reacted, howeve 
the longing. to return home loses its intensit 
Land is iu sight. Hesees his ccuntrymen c 
the wharves. He feels somewaat relieved | 
discover that all Indians are not cooped up ' 
Hindustan. Burmah, Malay S:raits Settl: 
ments, China and Japanese ports,—all hav 
their quota of Indians. He enters Americ 
The port does not matter, so lorg as it :s 
Pacific Coast landing place. Canadian « 
American—it makes no differzsnce. Repr 
sentatives of India are to be Zound on tl 
quay, in the street, everywhere. Tall, lank 
Sikhs with shaggy beards aad picturesqt 
turbans mingle with sun-burn:-visaged 1. 
dus and Mahommedans wearirg second hat 
Western clothes. Other Indiaz=s, who, sax 
for their swarthy complexion and jet~-b.ac 
hair, might pass for Americars, are also 
evidence. 

The bulk of indians’ in America consiszs 
men engaged in manual labor. They are excl 


- sively confined to- the Pacific Coast territo 


of Canada and the United States. The balenc 
composed of religious teachers. business m: 
and students, are scattered al over the la: 
of the Stars and Stripes. 


I—INDIAN IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA, 
s 


American and Canadian aut iorities pla: 
the landing of the first batch cf Indian wos 
ingmenin America variously between 1& 
and 1900.4. p. Local evidence is conflist£ 
as to whether these men came directly fr: 
India or drifted from the Fa> Hast. it 
more than likely, however, thet the pione: 
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came from Burmah, Malay Straits Settle- 
ments, and China. Careful enquiries have 
failed to disclose the motives of their coming, 
beyond the fact that these immigrants were 
a set of enterprising men, discontented with 
their former mode of life and desirous of 
shifting to countries that would afford them 
better opportunities. They seem to have 
sntered the Continent either singly or in 
very small groups, as their arrival failed to 
cause any comment, This probably is the 
veason why their chronicler is destined to 
disappointment in his endeavors to locate 
the port where they first landed in North 
America. Western Canada, being a part of 
the British Empire, appears to have had their 
preference over the United States, as, despite 
parties of twos and threes which landed in 
Yankee Pacific Ports, such as San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle, the main current 
headed toward Victoria and Vancouver, Bri- 
tish Columbia. : . 

Of these early settlers it is learned that 
they knew a smattering of Einglish. On 
their arrival they readily succeeded in ob- 
taining work at pood wages. All of them 
served as unskilled laborers doing odd jobs 
such as tending gardens, clearing the ground 
of stumps of trees and preparing it for cul- 
tivation or building purposes, and working in 
factories and mills. Gratified with their 
wages and at having met no opposition 
from the people amongst whom they had 
settled, they seem to have written letters 
highly complimentary to the North American 
Osntinent and its inhabitants, to their friends 
and kinsmen in India and other Oriental lands. 
Infuenced by these glowing descriptions of 
golden opportunities in the Canadian West, 
the stream of Indian immigration pouring 
into British Columbia gained in volume and 
velocity. The largest proportion of immi- 
grants came from the rural districts of the 
Punjab, representing the Sikh, Mahomedan 
ard Hindu communities. Toward the middle 
- of the year 1906, roughly speaking 2,500 Ip- 
dian immigrants seem to have settled in 
Vancouver and Victoria and contiguous 
territory. 

So long as Indian immigrants came to 
British Columbia in straggling groups the 
attitude of the British Columbians towards 
them was characterized by contemptuous 
indifference. The “ Hindoos,” as they were 
cailed, to their minds did not have enough 
vitality to be feared as foes or respected as 
friends. The Indian immigrant seems to have 
been let alone. Contemporaneous literature 
either ignored him altogether or sought to 
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amuse the readers by holding up to scorn t 
dress and complexion of the immigrants fre 
India. When the Indian immigrants co: 
menced to arrive in knots of twenty or mo 
by almost every steamer, the cry of t 
“ Hindoo peril” was raised. The inhabitan 
of Vancouver, Victoria and vicinity beg: 
to conceive that Indian hordes were prepa 
ing to swoop down on British Columbia by wi: 
of the Pacific Ocean. British Columbians b 
came hysterical, believing that the India 
would despoil their country as did the Hu 
who brought devastation to the Latin rac 
in the earlier portion of the world’s histo 
Fevered Canadian braing visualized a Hin 
invasion of British Columbia. Sensation 
press writers; demagogues, union leade 
and labor. schemers, combined in a crusai 
against the Indian immigrant. All mann 
of lies were invented, every conceivat 
means of questionable nature were emplo 
ed, to defame their character. Mountai 
were made out of molehills and mobs we 
incited to join the fight to rid Oanada 

the brown immigrants from India. No rega 
was paid to the fact that India forms : 
integral part of the British Empire. In tl 
war onthe Indian it was forgotten that | 
belongs to the same family of the hum: 
race—the Aryan—as that from which t. 
Canadian descended ~—that the peoples 

India had spent money and shed blood 

order to extend and maintain Britair 
supremacy. 

A clamorous section of British Columbia 
leagued themselves against the Indian imn 
grants, and declared that they might ° 
desirable enough. citizens in Hindustan b 
they were not the right class of men to — 
brought into Canada. It was asserted th 
they must, of necessity, lower the standa 
of living: White laborers, to compete wi 
them, must accept lower wages, and woul 
therefore, be reduced to the “ Hindoo’s” sca 
of living—in other words, to almost abje 
poverty. They emphasized that Canada cov 
well do without the “ Hindoo.” 

This spirit of antagonism expressed its 
forcefully when, late in 1906,a liner of t 
Canadian Pacific Railroad and Steamsh 
Company brought a ship-load of Indian imn 
grants to Vancouver. The representative 
the Immigration Department of the Canadi: 
Federal Government, Dr. Alexander 8. Mun 
satisfied himself as to the physical, financi 
and other requirements that immigrants a 
required to possess before being allowed 
land. In his test a few were disqualifie 
but the majority were pronounced fit by tl 
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Immigration Officer to be permitted to enter 
Canada. 

The Mayor of Vancouver, in order to pander 
to the anti- Hindoo” element, issued a man- 
date to the Ohief of Police to prevent the 
immigrants passed by the Immigration Officer 
from debarking. For three or four days the 
landing places of the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ship Oompany were guarded by posses of 
police. No Indian immigrant was allowed to 
land. Finally the city authorities became 
alarmed at having taken this unconstitutional 
step, and fearing its consequences quietly 
removed the guards from the docks and the 
Indians were allowed to enter the city. On 
landing the difficulties of the immigrants were 
considerably accentuated by the inadequate 
house accommodation provided by Vancouver. 
The Indians also met a great ceal of opposition 
in securing employment, 

Disgusted at the treatment accorded them 
by members of the same Himpire, the [udians 
left Canada for the United States. They 
drifted to Everett, Bellingham, Spokane, and 
Seattle, Washington; Portland, Oregon; San 
Francisco, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and surrounding villages. 

Those who presented themselves to the 
United States Immigration Inspector to be 
permitted to cross the boundary line found 
him very exacting in his examination. Those 
who succeeded in satisfying his tests were 
filled with jubilation at the prospect of enter- 
ing a country famous for its love of liberty. 
It did not, however, take long for them to 
become disillusioned. Instead of coming toa 
haven of rest they found they had jumped 
from the frying pan into the fire. The Cana- 
dian agitator had contented himself with put- 
ting obstructions in the way of Indian immi- 
grants to prevent them from securing work 
and lodging. But the American hooligans 
threatened to treat the Indians with violence. 
A riot took place at Bellingham, Washington, 
and the immigrants were forced by the mob 
to re-enter Canada. 

Hoping that by becoming citizens of the 
Republic better treatment could be secured 
some Indian immigrants sought to be na- 
turalized. Their applications were rejected. 
On protests being made, the Hon’ble Charles 
J. Bonaparte, Attorney General of the United 
States, pointed out that the provisions of the 
statute authorizing naturalization only applied 
to “aliens being free white persons, and to 
aliens of African nativity and to persons of 
African descent.” 


Both Americans and Canadians are exhibit-. 


ing frenzied antipathy to the Indian as they 


-against the newcomers from Indie. 


are under the impression that incerested cap - 
talists, who are at war with ‘vhite labores 
in Canada and the United States. are import- 
ing the Indians in order to lowes the scale a? 
wages and subjugate the refractory nativ: 
workingmen. It also is asserved that :h: 
navigation and railway compan.es are carry- 
ing on a propaganda of aggressive advertis or 
in India and other Oriental countries. It is 
alleged that it is to their advantage to par 
suade Indians to come to America, as the 
ccnveying Companies benefit <Hrectly from 
transporting the immigrants aad also from 
selling them railroad lands. 

The emigrants from India "uo entered 
North America through the Pacific ports 
hoping to be able to earn an honest livirg, 
became the victims of these alverse senzi- 
ments. The working classes of Oanada aad 
the United States, especially sich as are 
organized into labor unions, set their faczs 
The po i- 
ticians,--which is a contemptuous tern sign i- 
fying office seekers in the City. Provincial 
aud Federal Governments-—are to a large 
extent at the mercy of the vote ct the wors- 
ingian, who, accordingly, wields 3n enormous 
power. Thusit is that the voters of both 
the countries of North America have been 
influencing the legislators to have the Indiars 
debarred from coming into Oanada and the 
United States. 

Canada may shut her doors to the Indian 
immigrant; the United States may declare 
it unconstitutional to receive Indians ag 
citizens. The present trend of events ig 
discouraging enough to dampen the spirits 
of even the most optimistic person. At the 
present time it appears almost 3 foregone 
conclusion that the Indian immigreat may be 


entirely shut out from North America. Az 


least, his present prospects presen; the mos: 
dismal aspect. 

The morale of such a proceeding is open te 
question. Such exclusion is arb.trary anc 
unwarranted. The reasons put forward for 
employing stringent measures to etclude In- 
dians from the North American Cort tinent are 
flimsy and fictitious. The Indian, bzing hard- 
working and enconomical, is, in every respect, 
a desirable immigrant. As the climate of the 
regions in which he has settled is 10t in any 
way more rigorous than the one tc which he 
is naturally accustomed, he does rot seem to 
suffer much from transition. In eddition to 
this, the immigrants from India who have 
found their way into either Canada or the 
United States have shown considerable wil- 
lingness and capability in modifying their 
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modes of life and work in order to adjust 
themselves to the new requirements. 

It is not their deficiencies that render the 
Indian immigrants undesirable in the.sight of 
Americans and Canadians. It is their brown 
skins and sallow complexions that yellow- 
press writers and selfish political agitators 
have employed as weapons against them. 
British Columbia and other territories where- 
in they have settled, are large enough to 
absorb millions of them. In all the places 
where they have gone, scarcity of labor has 
been the chief cause for complaint. There- 
fore, they have succeeded in securing work 
without much difficulty. However, the im- 
migrants have against them their skins and 
the fact that they come from Asia. Against 
it is urged that Canada as well as the United 
States isa white man’s country: that climatic 
and other conditions make North America a 
fit habitat for the white races: that it is not 
everywhere the white man can thrive and 
live in comfort: that therefore he ought to 
reserve America for his own exclusive use. 
Accordingly the Oanadians and Americans 
are organizing under the slogan, “ White 
North America.” The incongruity of this 
reasoning lies in the fact that the Canadians 
and Americans are endeavoring to capture 
the commercial markets of the Orient. So 
long as they are exploiting the people of the 
East they have no moral justification for 
squealing, if the Orientals return the compli- 
ment. 

Mr. Frederick 0. Wade, the foremost lawyer 


of Vancouver, remarked to a British Colum- 


bian audience :-— 


“Tt certainly isnot a white man’s Empire and it 
cannot be a white man’s Empire as long as- it re- 
tains within its boundaries three hundred million 
subjects of India, As long as the Empire exists, sure- 
ly every member is entitled to be received at least as 
well as such foreign races as the Japanese and Chinese. 
The Indians are not only of the same Empire, but of 
the same race with us. They have been the supporters 
of the Empire. Their fine appearance and military 
bearing, even under so many adverse circumstances, 


compare very favorably with the appearance of any | 


equal number of their detractors.” 


Both in Canada and the United States 
there are many men and women who are 
prejudiced in favour of Indians. 
deavor to soften the difficulties attendant upon 
transition from Asia to America—try-to veard 
off the attacks of labor vulgarians and union 
bullies—in every manner shield the Indians 
from temptations and trials, 

The very townin Canada and the United 
States in which the Indian immigrants have 
met the stoutest resistance contain the 
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They en- . 


staunchest friends of India and her peoples. 
Vancouver, British Columbia, of all Canadian 
cities took the lead in opposing the entree of 
the Indian immigrant. It would be doing 
gross injustice to that city to feel that all 
Vancouver is leagued against the emigrant 
from India. The agitation was started by a 
set of unscrupulous people who had selfish 
gain in view. Only the benighted section of 
British Columbian communities, mobbish in 
tendencies and swayed by passions and pre- 
judices, joined in the war cry. In contradis- 
tinction to this, the sensible men and women 
of Vancouver remained and are to-day in sym- 
pathy with Indians, and are ashamed of the 
treatment that bas been accorded to them. 

Dr. Alexander 8. Munro, the Immigration 
Olficer for Vancouver, remarked in a leading 
newspaper of that city : 

“Tt is a shame these ‘Hindoos’ are treated as 
they have been.” 


Colonel Falkland Warren, 0. M.G., Late 
R. A., declared :— : 


“When I hear the Sikhs who are here now in Van- 
couver, men who have served in regiments bearing on 
their colors the names of battles as testimony of their 
loyalty in the darkest days of the mutiny, with the 
historic name of the great soldiers who commanded 
them, the King and members of the Royal, Family as 
their colonels--when, I say, that I hear these men 
speak of the treaturent they have received here, the 
wild abuse of themselves, the falsehoods as to their 
character and lvyalty, I can say nothing but only 
hang my head in shame........ .As regards the inhuman- 
ity of their (Indian immigrants’) treatment on arrival 


and since, on that score shame must for ever rest upon . 


the name of this city and especially upon those who 
have engineered the present great public scandal.” 
When, in the winter of 1906, a large number 
of Indians arrived in Vancouver and experien- 
ced difficulty in securing work and lodging, 
it was a touching sight to see Dr. Munro and 
Colonel Warren putting aside their own 
pressing private affairs and scouring the Oity 
and vicinity in order to house the newcomers 
from India. Other prominent people of Van- 
couver went to the length of doing their best 
to secure work for the immigrants. Mrs. Shaw, 
a cousin of Colonel Warren, and a woman 
writer prominent in the Canadian West, used 
her powerful pen in an endeavour to clear 
misconceptions and enlist the sympathy of 
Vancouver women in behalf of the Indian 
immigrants who were made the subject of 
opposition by a set of selfish schemers. 
Thanks to these and other friends, the 
Indian immigrant in Western Canada and the 
United States bas been able to secure work. 
The number of people who are favorably dis- 
posed toward the Indians in North America 


t=: 
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is, however, extremely limited in both the 
countries of the Continent. Against them are 
banded the laboring classes, who present al- 
most an impervious wall. Were they let alone, 
the immigrants would have had a fair chance 
of making successful livings for themselves and 
their families. As it is, with odds against 
them, the prospect of success in a country 
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with whose conditions they are but slightly 
acquainted are by no means sangtine. Their 
fate hangs inthe balance. The issue is com- 
plicated and seems to be involvec in the out- 
come of the conflict into which <Asiatics and 
Americans have fallen on the Pacific Coast. 


SAINT KiHAL SING. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BHAGAWAD GITA# 


I 


N the whole range of Sanskrit literature 
i there is hardly any other book which is 
so popular and widely read and admired 

by all classes of Hindus as “The 
Bhagwad Gita” or “The Lord’s Song.” To 
be more precise, it.is not a book in itself but 
only an episode in the great Hindu epic, the 
Mahabharata, forming the subject of one of 


the books which collectively form that great 


epic. Itis,-however, the most beautiful, the 
most sublime and the most popular of all the 
episodes of that story, unless the part des- 
cribing the last days of the veteran Bhishma 
after he had received his mortal wounds in 
the war and was awaiting death on his war- 
rior’s bed, viz., the bed of arrows, with its no- 
ble disquisition on politics, on war and on the 
duties of a Kshattriya, be considered to be 
entitled to an equal amount of praise and 
rank as high as the Bhagwad Gita itself, 
The latter, however, is not so popular nor so 
widely read as the Gita. The Mahabharata 
contains several Gitas, but it is the Bhagwad 
Gita alone which is meant and understood 
when people talk of the Gita. Of all the 
sacred books of the Hindus (its sacredness 
being unquestionably admitted by all), the 
Gita’ is perhaps the only one which is so 
extensively read, admired and relied on, by 
all Hindu Sampradayas (religious sects and 
schools of theology), orthodox or heterodox, 
reformed or unreformed. The Brahmos and 
the Arya Samajists read it, quote it and com- 
ment upon itas often and as admiringly as 
the Sanatanists and the Vedantists. It re- 
ceives the same homage from the Ramanujis, 
the Vallabhacharyas. and the Vaishnavas, 
as from the Nanakpanthis, the Dadupanthis, 
the Kabirpanthis and the Gulabdasis. All 


the different classes of Sanyasis end Sadbus, 
whose number is legion, read it, revere it and 
quote it in support of their conflic.ing dogmas 
and contradictory doctrines axl with an 
equal amount of confidence. ll do not 
accept itas ascripture claiming the infalli- 
bility of the Vedas, but almost everybody 
attaches to it the authority of a gospel ofa 
very high, if not always the highes:, authority. 


’ There are hundreds and thousands of Hindu 


Sadhus and women who know noting except 
the Gita. There are very many amongst 
these whodo not know the meazing of the 
various verses composing it, buz only the 
general sense of the whole. Theze are vast 
numbers who have treasured + ih their 
memories and repeat the whole =very morn- 
ing, or twice a day. Many Sadbus carry itin 
a small ‘pocket’ edition on their chest hung 
round their necks by a thread. Of all Sanskrit 
books, it has been published in the largest 
number of editions and sizes. I wonder if 
there is apy other book, even in any of the 
vernaculars of India, except perhaps the 
Tulasi Ramayana, which is printed and sold 
so largely as the Gita. Amongst the English- 
knowing Hindus it is decidedly the most 
popular of all Hindu books. It has by far the 
largest number of Hnglish trana-ations and 
almost an incredible number of translations 
in Hindi and the other spoken languages of 
India, 


. The question, then, naturally crises, what 
is there in this book that gives it such a 
universal popularity and which ezttorts such 
an unvarying and amazing amour: of homage 
from the different, often conflict:ng, at times 
bitterly warring, elements which compose the 
Hindu community. Hinduism, waich to an 
onlooker from without and to a superficial 


*Thia paper wag written by Lala Lajpat Rai during his exile aj Mandalay.—Ep., Modern Review, 
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observer from within, seems to be hopelessly 
divided and split up amongst numerous appa- 
rently irreconcilable sections and classes 
with their equally innumerable divisions and 
sub-divisions, seems to have agreed to accept 
this book as an object of common veneration. 
The homage paid to the Gita is, however, to 
be distinguished from the authority attached 
to the Vedas in the eyes of all Hindus except 
the Brahmos and the newly risen free 
thinkers or no thinkers at all. But while the 
Vedas are a sealed book toa vast. majority, 
the Gita is open and iutelligible to a large 
number, They can read it, understand it, 
and interpret it, every one in hisown way, 
It isa thing which at once appeals to their 
intelligence as well as their emotions. It 
gives them plenty of scope for reflection, and 
spiritual exercise. It is rigid and elastic at 
the same time. Jt broadens the vision and 
expands the outlook without requiring a 
serious outrage on the affections, 1t is invi- 
gorating as well as chastening. It stimulates 
one’s energies and subdues one’s passions. 
Iv is a constant and ever recurring exhorta- 
tion in favour of right action without attach- 
ment to its results. It shows the way to 
the balancing of the mind, assigning their 
proper places to the activities of the body 
and the yearnings of the soul. Itis a most 
audacious as well as a most successful at- 
tempt to reconcile the different schools of 
religious thought that prevailed in ancient 
India at the time of its composition. But 
what makes it so universally acceptable is its 
attempt to answer the one great question 
that has troubled the human soul in all times 
and that is always present to the eyes of the 
mind under all circumstances, viz., how to 
reconcile the apparent contradictions of life. 
Here we are in this world of conflict, struggle 
and strife, more often surrounded by sin 
and sorrow than by virtue and happiness, 
more dejected by the pettiness and meanness 
encompassing us, than held up by the broad- 
ness of soul and the sympathy of heart which 
we only now and then experieuce; more 
depressed by the inconsistencies of life, the 
selfishness, the narrowness, the ugliness and 
the utter depravity of human nature than 
elevated by that much-sought-after and much- 
talked-of harmony, that is said to prevail in 
the world and -by that disinterested love, 
beauty of character and nobility of behaviour, 
which occasionally give an angelic appear- 
ance to the son of man. In short, in this 
world there seems to be more to dishearten 
and-depress, than to encourage and sustain. 
There is often an apparent and serious con- 
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flict of duties which is puzzling and heart- 


rending. There are times in the life of every ° 


thinking man when he is struck with the 
apparent irreconcilableness of the laws of na- 
ture with what he has been taught to believe 
as the laws of God and much more with what 
are the laws of man sanctioned and enforeed 
by authority. It is 
that man feels the wretchedness of his 
position and the misery involved by the 
doctrine of the freedom of will, The question 
perplexes him so much as to make him wish 
that he were not a free agent. He would 
rather know detinitely what to do than to 
enjoy and be proud of the freedom of thought 
and action granted to him by nature. At 
some times intense natures are so much 
carried away by the apparent conflict and 
uncertainty that they think it best to get rid 
of themselves by laying violent hands on them- 
selves, -There are others who continue. to 
grope in the dark and let themselves drift. 
There are some who seek the advice of loving 
friends and wise leaders and place their own 
freedom of will and thought in their hands, 
which to them appear to be safer and stronger 
than their own. There area few, however, 
who seek an answer from their inner self or 
by. communion with God. The Gita or the 
Lord’s Song is an attempt to answer that 
question for alland for all times to come. 
Hence its universal popularity amongst and 
acceptability to all classes of people, irres- 
pective of their differences in creed, caste 
and colour. How to show, that apparent 
contradictions notwithstanding, the world is 
still a consistent whole, how to reconcile the 
conflict between duty and sentiment is the 
burden of the Gita. 

Standing on the field of battle between 
the two hosts of combatants ready to kill 
one another, Arjuna, the Pandu Prince and 
the prop and pillar of Yudhishthira’s army, 
found himself perplexed by the idea of killing 
his kith and kin, those to whom he was 
bound by all the ties that are sacred and 
dear in this world, viz., of-blood, relationship, 


love and respect, for the sake of things which. 


he thought had no permanent existence and 
could have no permanent value for him. 
Naturally enough he felt appalled at the idea 


in moments like these - 


a 


\— 


of having to killa Guru like the celebrated - 


Dronacharya anda grand-father like Bhishma, 
for the sake of either of whom he would be 
most willing to lay dawn his own life, if it 
were needed to defend them or to save them 
from harm. But here he was required to 
kill them for the sake of obtaining a kingdom 
for himself and his brothers, because kill them 
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he must before he could win a victory over 
the opposing forces of his cousin Duryodhana. 
He knew well that so long as they, viz., 
Bhishma and Drona, were in the field, fighting 
for the opposite side, there could be no chance 
of his vanquishing his adversaries. But what 
perhaps appalled him even more was that 
besides being required to kill respected elders, 
loved relatives, friends and comrades, he 
would be causing an awful carnage all round, 
harming and destroying men who had done 
him no harm whatsoever. His duty as a 
Kshattriya pledged to vindicate his own 
honor as well as his brother’s title to the 
Raj of his father, to oust “an usurper who 
was oppressing the land, was in apparent 
conflict with all that family ties and feelings 
of love and humanity would dictate. As a 
sishya (a disciple), as a grandson, as a brother, 
as a friend and as a man, it was a sin for him 
to attempt the lives of those who stood in 
the opposite ranks; as @ prince and as a 
‘warrior, even as a brother of Yudhishthira, 

usband of Draupadi, son of Kunti, it was his 
duty to fight for the deliverance of his 
nation”; to restore to his brother what was 
lawfully and by right his, and to teach a 
lesson to those who had viciously and out of 
pure ill-will insulted nis wife and his mother. 
To neglect this duty was as much asin. If, 
as Mrs. Annie Besant puts it, 


“to break family ties was asin, to have the people 
in erucl bondage was a sin, where was the right way ?” 


Apparently slaying was a greater sin than the 
neglect of other duties and hence Arjuna’s 
inclination to retire from the battle. But 
then there was Lord Krishna with him, who 
had come to help him in the performance of 
his duty, as a warrior and to support him 
by his wisdom, as he had vowed to wield 
arms for no party in this family war. He saw 
his duty clear before him. To his knowing 
eyes it was not only disgraceful but sinful as 
well (perhaps more sinful than disgraceful) 
for a person born and bred as a Kshattriya, 
to be borne down by such chicken-hearted 
scepticism just at the time of action, in the 
field of battle and in the presence of the 
enemy. When the two cousins, Arjuna and 
yar oe nape had approached him to seek 
his help and co-operation for their respective 
causes in the coming struggle, be had given 
Arjuna, the first of the two whom he saw on 
waking up from sleep, the choice either to 
‘accept him alone as a non-combatant deter- 
‘mined not to take up arms for either party, 
or to take the whole of his army with all 
their fighting paraphernalia, without him. 
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Arjuna had declared for the Lord alone 
withous his army. Now was the occasioz 
to justify that choice and tc prove how 
worthless brute force is without wisdom 
The whole of Krishna’s army without Krishne 
himself would not have availed Yudhishthire 
if Arjuna had left the field of battle yielding 
to the influence of that enervating philo- 
sophy cf life which got hold of him just at the 
wrong time. Krishna was bound to Arjuna 
by ties of personal love and regard. Besides 
his own reputation being at steke, it would 
be sinful to allow such a wrong view of life 
to prevail and cause the comp ete discomfi- 
ture and ruin of the Pandavas. To allow 
this to happen would have been aothing short 
of criminal on the part of a great teacher 
like Krishna, because that would have been 
allowing fraud, dishonesty, deceit and wroug- 
ful usurpation of other people’s rights.to go 
unpunished and unrighted. Krishna was hard- 
ly a men to let this happen, at least with- 
out an effort to save the situation. So he 
set to his task. How he performed it, with 
what logic and with what success, is the 
subject matter of the Gita. 


The doubt that troubled Arjuna is a very 
common one. It haunts human beings day and. 
night, and the number of those who actually 
succumb to itis by no means small. Itisa 
source of constant mental conflict in the Hast 
as well asin the West. It makes no distinction 
of caste and colour. It is, howsver, difficult 
to have a Krishna at your side everytime 
this demon of doubt threatens to lead you 
astray. Hence the value of the eternal 
message conveyed for all and for all ages 
by the Lord’s Song called the Bhagawad Gita. 


II 


But has not the question been handled and 
answered by other prophets and greatmen, 
seers and sages in India and in other climes? 
Have not the preachings of these worthies 
answered for those for whom they were 
meant? Do we not find all that is said in the 
Gita in books and treatises that existed in 
India and elsewhere before the war of the 
Mahabharata and before the birtk of Krishna ? 
Does the Gita teach anything naw that was 
not Imcwn before? Did Krishna lay any 
claim to originality? Was there no trace of 
what the Gita expounds, in the Vedas, the 
Brahmanas, the Upanishads, the Sutras and 
the Smritis? The answer is and must be that 
everything was there. The Lord taught and 
said nothing that was not already there or 
what was quite new and original. Why, then, 


” 
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is the Gita of all Hindu Sastras so popular 
and so universally acceptable? Because, the 
stery of the Gita is so natural and human, 
that it directly and irresistibly appeals to the 
innermost core of every seeker after truth. 
it starts where it just catches the heart of 
man in the natural course of life. It antici- 
pates the various pit-falls into which he is 
likely to fallin his attempt to grapple with 
the problem of life, and then gradually extri- 
cates him from the meshes of doubt. This 
latter function is performed with such skill 
and such mastery of human nature as to 
make every prototype of Arjuna feel that be 
is at home on thé subject. The replies of 
the Lord are so natural, beginning with the 
human. and ending with the Divine, winding 
up with a detailed account of the ways and 
means of reaching the Divine, as to make 
the dialogue a complete whole, — a magter- 
piece endowed with the impressiveness of 
a life drama, with the eloquence of wisdom 
aud good sense, with the convincingness . of 
sound reason and logic, and re-assuring with 
the assurance of experience and practical 
kvowledge. Professing all along to deal with 
the deepest: philosophy of life, not unoften 
speaking in the language of mystery, it 
always concludes in sucha way as to make 
it appear an open secret. It speaks to you 
in the language of love and regard, demand- 
ing from you the fullest shraddha (ara) and 
confidence in the Lord, inspiring awe but 
removing all causes of fear. Discoursinz on 
philosophy and science, discussing the most 
incomprehensible and abstruse of all the ques- 
tions that ever arise before the mental vision 
of man,—the question of what is Life and 
Death—solving for you the great riddle of 
existence and non-existence, in short, unfolding 
before your eager and wondering eyes the 
great mystery of creation and man’s place 
therein, it speaks to you in tones of the most 
captivating music. Thus it combines splen- 
did prose with sublime poetry and thrills the 
listener with the vibrations of its strings, 
harmonized and touched by a master hand. 
The fact that the Gita is a song set to music 
by a great mind is often ignored by those who 
seek its support for their own pet doctrines 
and dogmas. Its repetitions and apparent 
contradictions puzzle them and thef set 
themselves to reconcile the same, forgetting 
altogether the extremely human and natural 
origin of the song. The book was never 
composed to serve as a doctrinal or polemical 
treatise. The dialogue did not begin witha 
quastion of theology or religion or philosophy. 
It began with the unwillingness of Arjuna to 


‘interpolations, 
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slay his own relatives and friends. The 
writer aimed at nothing more than to give 
a life picture of how Krishna managed to 
persuade Arjuna to give up that mood, anda 
reading of the book with this fact constantly 
borne in mind shows how beautifully he suc- 
ceeded therein. The repetitions and appar- 
ent contradictions being the very essence of" 
such a dialogue, are quite natural. Whether 
the whole of the dialogue actually took place 
on the field of battle, as it is said to have 
done, or whether it has been amplified sub- 
sequently by the author, we are not in a 
position to say; though the latter seems to 
be more probable than the former. 

That the actual language’ employed in the 
Gita could not necessarily have been that of 
Lord Krishna himself is more than probable 
and may tacitly be accepted for all purposes 
of comment or criticism. If the tradition 


“that ascribes the authorship to Vyasa is 


true,—and there is no particular reason to 
dispute it—it may safely be inferred that the, 
dialogue has lost nothing in being transmitted 
in the language in which it has reached us, 
provided there has been no tampering with it 
subsequently. Of this, however, we cannot 
be absolutely certain, as there is not a vestige 
of doubt that the Mahabharata, as we have it, 
must have been very largely and repeatedly 
tampered with, and no one can say with con- 
fidence that the Gita has altogether escaped 
the meddlesome hands of these literary busy~ 
bodies. All the same it is difficult to lay one’s 
hand on any particular verse or verses and 
assert convincingly that they are subsequent 
The book, thereforé, must be 
taken and judged as it is. Hiven as such, with 
the suspicion lurking in our minds that perhaps 
its original purity has been tampered with 
by the interested machinations and mental 
aberrations of some designing priest after it 
had left the hands of its noble author, its 
charms are irresistible and its beauty unsur- 
passed, provided it is never forgotten that it 
isa poem anda song first and an exposition 
of religious truths afterwards. It is this 
latter character of it which puzzles people. 
Some maintain that it teaches Advaitism, i. e., 
the existence of one entity only, viz, Brah- 
man, whilst others hold that it teaches baie 
vada, i,e.,the co-existence of two entities, 
the human and the supreme soul, The great 
Sankaracharya is the principal and most 
celebrated exponent of*the former view, while 
Ramanuja and numerous other teachers hold: 
the other. Surely there is enough in the text 
for either of these theories to be maintained 
with a show of reason. We are, however 
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inclined to think that the collective weight 
of the whole poem favours the Dvaitavadis 
more than it does the Advaitavadis. Hach 
party, of course, uses the full force of all the 
Jogic and argument they can command to 
explain away the verses that are quoted 
against them. Much ingenuity and erudition 
has been spent in these polemic discussions 
and some have been carried on with such 
nicety and subtlety of reason as to perplex 
the ordinary reader, though they might charm 
the philosophical mind used to hair-splitting. 
Then there is the divergence between the 
Sdénkhyas and the Yogis, the former being 
known as the Jnanalandis and the latter as 
Bhaktivadis (afmarét) and Karmakandis (aekt- 
atest). The Sankhyas hold that the Gita 
establishes the superiority of juana over all 
other ways of knowing and realizing the sup- 
reme soul, while the Yogis dispute it, and 
argue that the lord has given the foremost 
place to yoga and action, reducing all the 
different ways of approaching the Almighty to 
the one supreme principle of Yoga. If the 
language of the book is any guide to its sub- 
ject, surely the-latter position seems to be the 
correct one. All the-chapters of the Gita end 
by giving aname to the principal topic ex- 
pounded therein and every one of these names 


has the word yoga attached.to it, such as the. 


Sankhya yoga, the Karma yoga, the Sanyasa 
yoga and so on. Then again there is another 
point on which there is an equally great 
lifference of opinion, viz. the position of 
Krishna himself. The Sanatanists believe that 
he was an Avatar and spoke as if he and 
the supreme soul were identical. The Arya 
3amajists on the other hand dispute the 
Joctrine of incarnation and say that Krishna 
never meant to claim divinity for himself, and 
that in very many places in the Gita itself he 
speaks of himself as a human soul, as distin- 
guished from thé Divine and that in other 
jlaces he only professes to speak in the name 
af God. _ 

The disputants, however, in the eagerness 
of controversy and disquisition, entirely forget 
shat the discourse was never started with 
the object of expounding any of these doc- 
irines, its chief purpose being to persuade 
Arjuna to fight. Any one studying the book 
with care will see at once that throughout the 
xighteen discourses, the noble teacher never 
ost sight of his immediate object even for a 
noment. All that he did was to use every 
cind of argument to convince Arjuna of the 
vbsurdity of his idea, of the unrighteousness 
2 turning his back from the battle-field and 
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giving way to a sentiment ucwori3y of 1 
warrior, of the shamefulness of b's aba idoninz 
a just cause and of the sinfulness of his beinz 
carried away by a false sentimert. This was 
the immediate object which hz set befors 
himself and in gaining it he er isted all tha 
different schools of religious thc ight that as 
that time claimed allegiance in the country. 
In doing so, he laid stress on ther agreemens 
in essence and showed that although know. 
by different names and supportec by differens 
arguments they were all unan_mous in ths 
view of life which he wanted to unfold befors 
Arjuna. Ina masterly way he met all ths 
objections of Arjuna and explained away ths 
flaws which Arjuna found in bis r2asoning. Lt 
he is now and then seen en>2ring into 1 
minute elucidation of certain abstruse points 
of dogma, it is only in reply to ruestions piu 
by Arjuna or by way of ampl lication. Bus 
what is patent is, that in the :ntricacies cf 
the logical expositions and in the labyrinti 
of dogma he never lets his imm=2diate object 
Slip out of his view. He returrs to it again 
and again, appealing now to 3is sense cf 
honour, then to his sense of duty and lastly 
to his reason. He goes further and quite fa 
a human way calls bis affectizn and regard 
for him into requisition. He cverawes aml 
frightens him. He claims conficence, devotion 
and obedience, and he succeeis. What Is 
however maintains and expounds with all thks 
vigour of language and earnestness of sotl 
which he can command, is the supreme trutn 
that, be the circumstances what they mar, 
“Life is a mission, and duty (dharma) ils 
highest law”; that in the fulfilment of th:s 
mission and in the performance >f this dutr, 
lies the sole path to salvation or eternal blis:, 
that to the extent of one’s success in fulfilling 
this mission and in performing this duty wil 
one ascend to the higher stages =f life, whic. 
bring one nearer the goal, viz., +1e realizatioa 
of the supreme soul and comr-ete freedom 
from births or deaths, with the escompanying 
bliss (Tra¥@). 

It is to this end that one has~: make use cf 
the Jnana, Karina, Sanyasa, Dhrana, Vijnanz 
and different other forms of yoga enumerate | 
therein. They are all means tc an end,-—ths 
immediate end being the fulf ling of ths 
missien of one’s life leading tc the ultimate 
one, viz., the realization of the perfect bliss 
called paramananda (qATaea) bz unity witL, 
or nearness to, God. How to £nd out what 
is the mission of one’s life and what is to be 
done by one to accomplish it, :s also pointed 
out in the Gita. It is to be detezmined partly 
by the condition (including time and placc) 
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0? one’s physical birth and partly by the con- 
dition of one’s real self, i. e., one’s soul. That 
life is a mission, is no new truth, as it is 
written on every page of the Aryan scrip- 
tures. That this mission is determined by 
the conditions of one’s birth and soul, also 
finds ample exposition in the Hindu sbastras, 
which at the same time lay down every one’s 
dharma (duty) in general terms. What par- 
ticularly troubled Arjuna was whether it 
was not sinful to kill Drona, Bhishma, and 
ovhers even when the perfurmance of his 
duty (Dharma) required such slaughter, The 
reply of Krishna was that it was not. Ifin 
giving this answer he gave a dissertation on 
the immortality of the soul, proving that no 
one could really be killed, it was only by 
way of strengthening his argument. ‘What 
hea meant to say definitely is that one’s: in- 
dividual Dharma is the supreme law of his 
life, is the spring by which all its move- 
ments mnst be regulated. It is the rudder 
of the ship, the compass, the guiding star 
and the supreme determining entity. Hvery- 
taing else must be subordinated to it, put 
under its guidance and control as existing for 
it and for the furtherance of its ends, The 
s.aying of one’s nearest and dearest relative, 
uot to speak of an enemy, is not sinful if 


one cannot perform one’s duty (Dharma qh) 
but by slaying him. One’s dharma cannot 
be anything but righteous. Hence anything 
which is necessary to be done in the per- 
formance of Dharma cannot be sinful. A 
Raja commits no sin in punishing thieves, 
robbers, dacoits and murderers. A_ patriot 
warrior commits no sin in killing the enemies 
of his country in fair fight. A surgeon is 
not guilty of any offence if he kills a man in 
the performance of a surgical operation. No- 
body should jump to the conclusion, however, 
that the Gita justifies the killing of one’s 
adversaries or enemies at all times and on 
all occassions. As to the detailed rules of 
conduct in the keeping of one’s Dharma, the 
Gita refers us to the shdstras. All that it 
lays down and lays down with emphasis and 
without a shadow of doubt is, that—once you 
know your duty or your Dharma, you are not 
to de turned back from it by any considera- 
tion of self-interest, love or mercy. You are 
not required to sacrifice any of these ft the 
performance of your duty does not call for 
such sacrifice. When there is a doubt as to 
the righteousness of a certain course in the 
performance of your Dharma you are not to 
ligktly justify the course which appears to 
you to be otherwise unrighteous. But if after 
weighing all the pros and cons and scanning it 
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carefully in the light of your conscience and 
the teaching of the Shastras, you conclude 
that you cannot do your duty without running 
the risk of doing what otherwise appears to 
you to be sinful, your path is clear, you must 
do the former at any risk and at any cost. No 
considerations of self-interest, love, or mercy, 
no risk of calumny, pain and injury to self or * 
others should stand in the way of your duty. 
That is the lesson of the Gita in a nutshell. 
That isthe burden of the song sung by Krishna 
on the field of Kurukshetra 5,000 years ago 
in order tu turn his friend and disciple Arjuna 
away from the sinful inclinations of his 
mistaken mind and to dispel the vapours of 
sentimental ignorance.and false love that 
were encompassing him when standing face 
to face with his enemies, the enemies of his 
brother, the enemies of his king and the 
enemies of his country, viz., the troops of the 
tyrant and the usurper who had unjustly, un- 
lawfully, by fraud, force and deceit deprived 
them of their just rights and established a. 
reign of terror and sin, There were men 
among these troops whose claims called for 
consideration, mercy, respect, regard and love 
from Arjuna. These claims were about to 
prevail and lead him astray from the path of 
duty when Sri Krishna interfered and pointed 
out the immorality and the sinfulness of the 
proposed course. Sri Krishna had as much 
regard, respect and love for Drona and 
Bhishma as Arjuna, but he could not allow 
the latter to fall from his duty and thus damn 
his soul. He pointed out the path to him. 
Arjuna saw it and followed it. Both saw 
that the immediate consequences of this step 
would be terrible, and so they were; but once 
having seen their Dharma there was nothing ‘ 
for them but to follow it to the bitter end, 
relying upon the ultimate and final good of 
their own individual souls as well as of the 
whole world. And so they did, 


This then is the message of the Gita. 
Hiverything else is only subsidiary to it and 


. used asa means of elucidating and establish- 


ing this one truth. This is the pivot round 
which every argument turns and this the 
sun round which all the planets with their 
satellites move. Let no one then confound 
what is only subsidiary with the central, 
teaching. Of course every one of the various‘ 
doctrines expounded or touched upon in the 
Gita has its own importance, everyone of 
them has its own axis round which to move, 
everyone has its own light to shed, but the, 
central sun of the whole system of the Gita! 
is the truth that everyone must do his own 
duty, be true to his own Dharma, at any cost, 
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at any risk and at any sacrifice. It is exactly 
this that is meant by Sri Krishna when he 
Says: 

TaPePTATM: Wwearesaysara | 

ead Prat Fay: TTA TATTR: 

“ Better one's own duty (Dharma) though destitute* 
of merit, than the duty of another, well discharged. 
Better death in the discharge of one's own duty; the 
duty of another is full of danger." 1. 385, (Mrs. 
Besant’s translation). = 

This couplet has nothing to do with creeds, 
doctrines and dogmas, although it is often 
cited as opposed toa change of religion and 
faith. 


IIi.—(a) 


In the following pages we intend to trace 
the different steps in the argument which 
Sri Krishna employed with the object of 
persuading Arjuna to fight and in order to 
dispel the doubt that had got hold of his mind 
about his duty on that particular occasion. 


The very order of these steps, as well as 
the language used leaves no doubt as to the 
_Gita not having been composed as a doctrinal 
}treatise. On the contrary in some places, 
if it is not irreverent to say so, the argument 
seems to be more in the nature of a special 
pleading than a solemn and serious disserta- 
tion on religious doctrines. However, we 
shall be able to see the nature of thé plea as 
we proceed, 

(a) The first chapter or discourse describes 
the despondent state of Arjuna’s mind and 
is consequently called “Arjuna’s Vishada 
Yoga.” After giving a vivid description of the 
field of battle and of what Arjuna said when 
with Krishna as his charioteer he was standing 
in the midst of the two armies and observing 
the arrangement of the two opposing hosts, 
the writer reproduces what Arjuna said to 
Sri Krishna of his troubles. The account is 
extremely pathetic, the more so, as the 
language employed is very simple and almost 
to a word similar to what every ordinary 
person in the world uses in a state of mind 
like to what Arjuna is supposed to have been 
in at the time. Almost in a childlike way 
does Arjuna exclaim: 

“Seeing these my kinsmen, O Krishna, arrayed, 
eager to fight, my limbs fail and my mouth is parched, 
my body quivers, and my hair stands on end, Gandiva 





*<Destitute of merit’ here can only mean ‘appearing as such.’ 
See also the commentary by Ramanuja. 


{ Mra. Beasant translates ‘‘ women corrupted, there ariseth caste- 
confusion,” which to my mind does not truly represent the sense of 
the original. This is made clear by the next sloka, To find what 
was exactly meant by Varna-Shankaras in Hindu Shastras see the 
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slips from my hand and my skin burrs all over. 
not ‘able to stand, my mind is whirliny. ” 


The nervousness that had taken vossessio2 
of him is beautifully shown by making aim 
say, ‘And I see adverse omens, O Jsrishna.’ 
This is followed by a philosophical questiorinz 
of the advantages that may be supposed to 
accrue by a successful endinz of the -var 
to his side. Adds Arjuna :-— 

“Nor do I see any advantage from slaying kins- 
men arrayed in battle. For I desire not viccory, 
O Krishna, nor kingdom, nor pleasures, what is kinz- 
dom to us? O Govinda, what enjoyment, or even 
life ? if those for whose sake we des:re kingdom. ea- 
joyments and pleasures stand here in battle, abandou- 
ing life and riches, teachers, fathers, sons, ete. Tho e 
I do not wish to kill, though myself slain, O Madrusa- 
dana, even for the sake of the kingship of the thre 
worlds. * 

Next is advanced the argument of the smn_ 
that is involved in the killing cf relatives ard 
kinsman, even though these lacter “with iu- 
telligence overpowered, see no gailt in tle 
destruction of a famlly, no crime in hostilivy 
to frisnds.” Their ignorance in no wey 
palliates the sin of those “ wha see the evil n 
the destruction of the family.” 


In conctusion comes the argumert which no 
Arjuna’s eyes appears to be the most coa- 
clusive and unanswerable, the subversion of 
family (“kula”)-dharma and corruption a:d 
perversion of family ties which must neces- 
sarily result froin war. - 

“Tn she destruction of a family(kula), the imrerio- 
rial (sanatana) family-dharma (kula-lharva) perishes ; 
in the perishing of the kula-dharme lawlessness (adhar- 
ma) overcomes the whole family kula), Owing to 
the predominance of adharma, O Krishna, the wouen 
of the family become corrupt ; woren ecorrnptec g ve 
birth to illegitimate children and helf-breedst (varna- 
sbankeras). These varna-shankaras drag to hel he 
slayers of the family, and the familz, as the ancestors 
(i. e., the kula-pitris) are deprived of the custom ry 
offerings. Those that bring about this confusion, 
thereby destroying the national religion (jati-dharrma) 


. as well as the family-dharma (i.e, the kula-dh. ria), 


the men whose kula-dharma is thas extinguished, 
O Janardana, abide (thenceforth) ‘ecidedly in hell. 
Thus have we heard.” 

Having argued thus Arjuna concluded that 
he would rather be slain 5y the sons of 
Dhritarashtra “unresisting and unarmed, in 
the battle.” than commit sush « great 3in 
himself, Having said so, he ‘sank down on 
the’seat of the chariot, casting away his bow 
and arrow, his mind overborne by grie?f.” 
descripzion of them given in the Manu-Smriti. I have given my own 
translation of slokas 40 to 44, both inclusive. 


+ There is a great deal of truth in the argument of Arjune, a.d it 
applies even with greater force to temporary occunation of 2 country 
by foreigners possessing an alien religion and having different man- 
ners acd customs of their own, 
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TIL—(b). 


The second chapter (or discourse) opens 
with a touching and characteristic remons- 
trance by Krishna worthy of a warrior-prince 
typical of his times. Says he, 

“Whence, O Arjuna, hath this ignoble dejection 
kefallen thee, which is the characteristic of the 
fnaryas (non-Aryas) and which is heaven-closing and 
infamous. Yield not to impotence, O Partha! it doth 
not befit thee. Shake off this paltry faint-hearted- 
ness. Stand up, Parantapa (conqueror of foes) ’’* 


This is pre-eminently the language of a 
noble Kshatriya, of a man who knew what 
Il meant for a Kshatriya to behave on a field 
of battle in the way proposed by Arjuna. The 
whole duty ofan Arya-Kshatriya was summed 
up in this pathetic reproach, which must have 
eonveyed volumes to a brave and renowned 
prince of the royal blood such as Arjuna was. 
In one pithy but beautiful sentence it pictured 
tie infamy of the idea and its dismal conse- 
quences. Strong language, indeed, but for the 
position and the authority of the man who 
used it with a sure and certain aim. 

The dart, however, failed, and Arjuna re- 
torted ina language more full of bitterness, 
and depth of feeling than wisdom. 

“How, O Madhusudana, shall I attack Bhishma and 

ona, With arrrows in battle, they who are worthy 
of reverence, O Slayer of foes. Better in this world 
to eat even the beggar'’s crust than to slay these gurus 
high-minded. Slaying these gurus, our well-wishers, 
I should taste of blood-besprinkled feasts.” 

Having said this in anger, Arjuna regained 
himself immediately and proceeded to adopt an 
attitude which he thought was more befitting 
his relations with the great Krishna, viz. one 
of a suppliant for knowledge, light and guid- 
ance. 

“Nor know I which for us be the better, that we 
conquer them or they conquer us—these, whom 
having slain we should not care to live, even these 
arrayed against us, the sons of Dhritarashtra. My 
heart is weighed down with the vice of faintness ; 
my mind is affected by attachment{(qyg)in the matter 
of Dharma. I ask thee which may be the better§$— 
that tell me decisively. I am thy disiciple (fase), sup- 
pliant to thee ; teach me. For [see not what would 
drive away this anguish that withers. up my senses, 
if = should attain monarchy on earth without a foe, 
or even the sovereignty of the gods." 

*Itis véry difficult to give an exact equivalent of this v@rse in 
English. The expressions “an-arya,” “a-swargiya” and “ akirti- 
kara” cre simply untranslatable. The first means evidently unworthy 
of the Aryas, but here it is used as a noun followed by a participle 
meaning followed or adopted or exhibited by the non-aryas. 
Akirti=no Kirti, its real sense involving something more than 
the loss of Kirti. Mrs. Besant translates “ Kashmala” by ‘in the 
perilous strait.” To my mind “ignoble” gives a better sense of 


the crignal. Cowardice in the Kshatriya closes on him the doors of 
Swarga eccording to Hindu Shastras, 
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Having thus addressed Krishna he is report- 
ed to have finished off by saying “I will not 
fight.” He had, however, said enough to drive 
Krishna to the conclusion that his own senti- 
mental outburst against Arjuna had failed 
to produce the desired effect and that he 
would require more subtle food for his mental 
digestion to resume its normal state. 


Krishna, then undertook to lecture him on 
the true philosophy of life and death, distin- 
guishing the permanent, eternal and indestruc- 
tible soul from the unpermanent, changing 
and decaying body. He began by pointing out 
that Arjuna was grieving “for those that 
should not be grieved for,” because, said he, 

* At no time was I vot, nor thou, nor these princes 
of men, nor verily shall we ever cease to be hereafter. 
As the dweller in the body (meaning the spirit) 
findeth in the body childhood, youth and old age, so 
passeth he on to another body ** * the contacts of the 


senses * * * giving cold and heat, pleasure and pain, , 


come and go, unpernianent * * * * The unreal hath 
no being; the real never ceaseth to be ** * *, These 
bodies of the embodied One, who is eternal, indestruc- 
tible and boundless are known as finite. Therefore 
rienr, O BHARaATA!” 


Immediately, however, he returns to the 
same argument and points out that 


“He who regardeth this (ie, the soul) as a slayer 
and he who thinketh he is slain, both of them are 
ignorant, He slayeth not, noris he slain. He is not 
born nor doth he die, nor having been, ceaseth he 
any more to be; unborn, perpetual, eternal and an- 
cient, he is not slain when the body is |] slanghtered * *. 
How can that man slay, O Partha! or cause to be 
slain, him, whom he knoweth (to be) indestructible, 
perpetual, unborn, undiminishing. As aman casting 
off worn ont garments, taketh new ones, so the dweller 
in the body (i¢., the soul) casting off worn out bodies 
entereth into others that are new. Weapons cleave 
him not, nor fire burneth him, nor waters wet him, 
nor wind drieth him away; uncleavable he, incombus- 
tible he and indeed neither to be wetted nor dried 
away; perpetual, all-pervasive, stable, immovable, 
ancient, unthinkable, immutable he is called; there- 
fore knowing him as such thou shouldst not grieve.” 


Thus ends Krishna’s first argument, which 
expounds the immortality and the indestruc- 
tibility of the soul in stirring poetry. The 
expressions used have almost to a word been 
borrowed from the Upanishads, but the poetry 
is the author’s own. The subject dealt with 
is, in certain respects, a very complex one, not 
to be easily followed in all its various bearings 


{ The original is “ Karpanya dosha.” 


tThe original is “ Sanmudha chefah, (aaa) 3 “affected by 
attachment ” better expresses its sense than “confused.” 


§ The Sanskrit expression is “Shreyah ” (ala), ie. righteous. 


|| I have slightly altered the order of this verse, but the words are 


3 


all Mrs. Begant’s, 


4 
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and lines of thought but the meaning and 
purport of the writer is quite clear. One who 
reads the Gita in order to understand the 
author’s mind need not enter into those 
labyrinths of doctrinal niceties which are 
involved in the description of the nature and 
essence of the soul, as distinguished from the 
poody of man. For the purpose of doctrinal 
controversy one had better look into those 
elaborate Shastras where the subject has 
been discussed at length and systematically. 
It is sufficient to know here what Krishna 
evidently wanted Arjuna to understand, viz., 
that by killing the body he’ was not killing 
the real man embodied in the body and the 
latter was quite distinct in nature and cha~- 
racter from the former; the body being mortal 
and changeable, the soul being eternal, immor- 
tal and indestructible. 


The second argument is based upon the 
\inevitableness of death. 
‘ “Or if thou thinkest of. him,” continues Krishna, “as 
rbeing constantly born and constantly dying, even 
‘then, O! mighty armed, thou shouldst not grieve. For 
‘certain is death for the born and certain is birth for 
ithe dead. Therefore, over the inevitable thou 
shouldst not grieve. 


: st Beings are unmanifest in their origin, manifest 
in their midmost state * *. unmanifest likewise 


are they in dissolution: What room (is) then for 
lamentation?” 


The argument is wound up by pointing out 
that marvellous as the soul of man appears 
to be, it is invulnerable and not a fit subject 
for grief, The third argument is based on 
Arjuna’s individual ‘‘ Dharma”. 

“ Farther looking to your own dharma," says Krishna, 
“thou shouldst not tremble ; for there is nothing more 
“welcome to a Kshattriya than righteous war (aeqa@). 


Happy the Kshattriyas, O Partha, who obtain such a 
fight, unsought,* offering as an open door to heaven," 


In the next four verses he points out the 
consequence of not fighting, saying :— 


“But if thou wilt not carry on this righteous 
warfare, then destroyingf or outraging thy own 
dharma and (with it) thy honour, thou wilt incur sin, 
Men will recount thy dishonour (for all times to comet), 
and to one highly esteemed, dishonour exceedeth 
death. The great warriors (or charioteers, maharatht) 
will think thou fledst from the battle out of fear, 
and thou, that wast highly thought of by them,§ wilt 
be lightly held. Many unseemly words|| will be 
spoken by thy enemies, slandering thy strength. What 


* ‘Spontaneously * in Mrs. Besant’s translation. 
7 Casting away. 

t Perpetual. 

§ Or considered great. 

{| (Wnutterable—STqr=q), 
q The Sanskrit word is SRPRIT. 


(can be) more painful than that? Glain, thou w_.t 
obtain heaven ; victorious, thou wilt enjc-y the eart: ; 
therefore, stand np, O son of Kunti, *zso ute to fig s. 
Not minding pleasure and pain, gain «ad loss, vieto>y 
and defeat, gird thee for the battle; (as) thou she t 
ineur no sin.” 

The rest of this chapter deals with tks 
fourth argument, which is based upon th3 
philosophy of Karma (action) wizhcut attaci- 
ment to its fruits. ° , 

“Thy business§ is with the acvon only," sars 
Krishna, ‘‘never with its fruits; so les no. the fruit =f 
action be thy motive; nor be then to inactica 
attached. (47) Perform action, O Dkenanjaya, dwel- 
ing in union with the Divine, renouncir.g attachmen 3 
and balanced evenly in (i.¢, without Seing disturbed 
hy) success or failure, This equilitrimn is called 
yoga ( rar).”” 

The principal argument relied upon in th 
first part of the chapter based %m the unbor- 
and undying nature of the human soul was f- 
accordance with the Philosophy o° Sankhy_ 
but with the doctrine of karma began tue 
teaching of yoga. In expounding this, Sr 
Krishna seems to speak lightly of tae karma- 
kandis (at arost) 

“who with kama (desire) as the immeciate objec 
of the soul and heaven for its goal, off=r birth, as thc 
fruit of good action and lay ** too muea stress oc 
the ceremonies for the attainment of alevsure}{ anZ 
lordship. Those who cling to pleasure and lordshi: 
and whose minds are captivated by zuch teachin~ 
(as Jeads .to the same) are not endowed with tha- 
determinate reason (are) which is stcadily bent o. 
contemplation (48).t{ (Woe to the persen) who cannoz 
claim a determinate reason, such as i= che-pointed. 
because many-branched and endless 272 the inclina 
tions of one who possesses an indeternticate Buddhi.” 


The insinuation contained in tl_s last sen- 
tence is, of course, well-aimed. In verse 4¢ 
Krisbna points out the inferiority af karme 
(action such as mentioned in 43) tc Buddhi- 
yoga and calls upon him to take refuge in the 
pure Buddhi, 

“as pitiable§§ are they who work fox fouits. The 
Munis united to Buddhi renounce the fruit whick 
action yieldeth and (thus) liberated from the bonds 
of birth, they attain the blissful state.” 

Upon this Arjuna asks the Lord ti explain 
what is the distinguishing mark of him who 
is stable of mind and steadfast in cantempla- 
tion. 

“How doth the stable-minded, O Kesasve, how doth 
he sig and how walk?" 


o® Sanskrit frarfaars, translated ‘ many and vexious ceremonies,’ 


tt Sanskrit Aya. 


tt Mrs. Besant’s translation runs thus: ‘The dezerminate reason 
is but one-pointed, O Joy of the Kurus; many-branz2ec and endlecs 
are the thoughts of the irresolute.” 


8§ Sanskrit “* BYUT:.” 
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Slokas 55 to 72 contain the answer to this 
question, which is, so to say, the Lord’s exposi- 
tion of “ Buddhi yoga”. 


“When a man abandoneth, O Partha, all the desires 
of the heart and is satisfied in the self by the self, 
then is he called stable in mind. He, whose mind 
is free from anxiety and pains, indifferent amid 
pleasures, loosed from passion, fear and anger, he is 
called a Muni of stable mind. He who on every side 
is without attachments, whatever hap of fair and foul, 
who neither likes nor dislikes, of sueh a one the 
understanding is well-poised. When again as a tortoise 
draws in on all sides its limbs, he withdraws his 
senses from the objects of the senses, then is his 
understanding well-poised*. The objects of sense 
turn away when rejected by an abstemious soul but 
still desire for them may remain. Even desire, however, 
is lost when the Supreme is seen. The excited senses 
of even a wise man earry away his mind, (though he 
may be striving hard to control them), (Therefore) 
having restrained them all, he should sit barmonised, 
devoted wholly to me,{ for of him the understanding 
is well-poised whose senses are mastered, 

“Man, musing on the objects of sense, conceiveth 
an attachment to these; from attachment ariseth 
desire; from desire anger cometh forth; from anger 
proceedeth delusion ; from delusion confused memory ; 
from confused memory the destruction of Reason 
(Ste) ; from destruction of Reason, he perishes, But 
the disciplined self, moving among sense-objects with 
senses free from attraction and repulsion, mastered 
py the self, goeth to peace. In that peace the extine- 
tion of all pains ariseth for him, forof him whose heart 
is peaceful the Reason soon attaineth equilibrium, 
Thore is no pure Reason for the non-harmonised, nor 
for the non-harmonised is there concentration; for 
him without concentration there is no peace, and 
for the unpeaceful how can there be happiness? 
Sueh of the roving senses as the mind yieldeth to, 
that hurries away the understanding, just as the 
gale hurries away aship upon the ‘waters, There- 
fore, O mighty armed, whose senses are all completely 
restrained from the objects of sense, of him the 
understanding is well-poised. That which is the 
night of all beings, for the disciplined man is the 
tima of waking; when other beings are waking, then 
is itnight for the muni who seeth. He attaineth 
peace, into whom all desires flow as rivers flow into 
the ocean, which is filled with water hut remaineth 
unmoved—not he who desireth desires. Whoso for-: 
saketh all desires and goeth onwards free from 
yearnings, selfiess and without egoism—he goeth to 
peace. Thisis the Brahman state, O son of Pritha. 
Having attained thereto none is bewildered. Who, 
even atthe death hour, is established therein, he 
goeth to the Nirvana of Brahman.” : 


So far the argument originally started has 
been completed. With a view to make 
Arjuna throw off his dejection and fight, Shri 
Krishna started first by rebuking him*® and 
charging bim with ‘un-Aryanly,’ unmanly 
and ignoble conduct. When that failed to 

® Ihave slightly altered the order of this verse as well as the 
translation. 

t This is the firat verse in the chapter in which Krishna uses 
the expression HEFT 4nd refers to devotion to himself. It may 
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have its desired effect, he explained - the 
delusion that underlay the idea of Arjuna’s 
incurring the sin of killing Drona and Bhi- 
shma, etc., by expounding the unborn and 
undying nature of the soul and declaring that 
it was the latter that was the real man and 
not the body which was changeable, transient | 
and unpermanent. Then followed the inevi-¢ 
tableness of death for every one born and 
vice versa. The fourth step was to exhort 
him tobe true to his Dharma, regardless of 
consequences, and the fifth was asking him to 
pertorm Karma without attachment to its 
fruit. The Jast is in fact the governing 
principle of the Gita, which has been explain- 
ed, all through, time after time, in different 
forms, under different heads and with different 
arguments. “Actin the living present with 
unswerving loyalty to your Dharma, doing 
whatever is necessary for the performance 
thereof, with no fear of incurring sin, provided 
your acts are strictly actuated by a sense of 
duty and are not tainted by an attachment to, 
the senses or to the mundane fruit of your’ 
actions,” is the sum-total of Krishna's teach- 
ing to Arjuna. “Dharma” (duty) is the 
supreme law of life that alone leads one to> 
salvation and the state of supreme bliss (or 
paramananda), which is the goal of every 
human soul assuming a body and subjecting 
itsell, in the language of the uninitiated, to 
recurring births and deaths. Iverything else 
and every other consideration must be sub- 
ordinated to and controlled by your Dharma. 
All your energies and powers must be con- 
centrated on that point. That must be the 
centre of your system, There is no going off 
andon. Inthe pilgrimage of your life you 
are successful in proportion as you have found¢ 
out your Dharma and stood to it. The day 
you approach the highest rung in the ladder of 
your Dharma, you have crossed the ocean of 
life, got rid of births and deaths aud reached 
your haven. Then you enjoy a state of perfect 
bliss. If on the other hand you betray your 
Dharma; if you are carried away from it by 
other considerations, viz., your own cencep- 
tions of virtue and vice, pleasure and pain, 
truth and falsehood; if you fail to stand to 
your duty and make it the rule of life under 
all circumstances, favourable or unfavourable ; 
and if you allow yourself to be guided by- 
wrong ideas and false sentiments, you are 
surely on the road that leads to destruction. 


* 
‘be tha: he wanted to gain mastery over Arjuna thereby, or it may be 
a subsequent alteration, berause the verses preceding and following 
it have no connection with the idea, and the argument is quite 
complete without it. The expression while quite intelligible in 
some other places in the poem, seems to be quite out of place here. 


By such a course you only deepen the whirl- 
pool and enhance the fury of the storm where- 
in the frail bark of the life of your soul is 
being tossed up and down, forward and back- 
ward, without a way out, without a star in 
the horizon to cheer it up in the hour of its 
difficulty, and without a hope of its ever reach- 
ing the harbour of safety. 


IIIl.—(e.) 


The third chapter and all subsequent chap- 
ters are in a way only an amplification of 
Karmayoga, the principle of which was 
touched upon and stated in the second chap- 
ter. The mixing up of Buddhi yoga and 
Karmayoga, however, and certain other ex- 
pressions about the supreme excelléuce of 
determinate reason, created some confusion in 
the mind of Arjuna and consequently in the 
first two verses of-the third chapter he begs 
for the clearing up of the doubt. Addressing 
‘Krishna he says, 


’ “TP it be thought by thee that knowledge is superior 
to action, O Janardana, why dost thou, O Keshava, 
njoin on me this terrible action (i.e, war)? With 
these perplexing words thou hast only confused 
y understanding ; tell me, therefore, with certainty 
the one way by which I may teach bliss.” 


The Lord replied, 


“In this world there is a two-fold path, as I said be- 
fore, O sinless one: that of Yoga by knowledge (aaa) 


of the Sankhyas ; and that of Yoga by action (q¥grar ) 


of the Yogis. Man winneth not freedom from action 
by abstaining from activity, nor by mere renunciation 
doth he rise to perfection, nor can any one, even for 
an instant, remain really actionless ; for helplessly is 
every one driven to action by the energies born of 
nature. Who sitteth, controlling the organs of action 
put dwelling in his mind on the objects of the senses, 
‘that bewildered man is called a hypocrite. But who 
controlling the senses by the mind, O Arjuna, with 
the organs of action without attachment, performeth 
yoga by action (@Aat*), he is worthy, 

“ Perform thou right action, for action is superior to 
inaction, and inactive, even the maintenance of thy 
body would not be possible. The world is bound by 
action, unless performed for the sake of sacrifice (4H) ; 
for that sake, free from attachment, O son of Kunti, 
perform thou action. Having in ancient times ema- 
nated mankind together with sacrifice, the Lord of 
emanation (qarqiq) said: ‘By this shall ye 
propagate ; be this to you the giver of desires ; with 
this nourish ye the gods, and may the gods nourish 
you; thus nourishing one another, ye shall reap the 
supremest good. For, nourished by sacrifice, the gods 
shall bestow on you the,enjoyments you desire.’ A 
thief verily is he who enjoyeth what is given by 
Them without returning Them aught. The righteous, 
who eat the remains of the sacrifice, are freed from 
all sins; but the impious, who dress food for their 
own sakes, they verily eat sin. From food creatures 
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become ; from rain is the production of foou ; rain pro- 
ceedeth from sacrifice ; sacrifice ariseth ova of action 
know thou that from Veda action groweth, and Veda 
from the Imperishable cometh. Therrfors Brahman, 
the all-permeating, is ever present in sacrifice. Te, 
who on earth doth not follow the wheel thu revolviag. 
sinful of life and rejoicing in the senses, hc, O son of 
Pritha, liveth in vain.’ (Verses 3--16, eh. 1.) 


Verses 10-14 explain what s meant by 
yajna, which is translated by the word sacri- 
fice, though it hardly gives ths whole or 
correct idea of a yajna. In verses 12 and 12 
rather strong language is used fu dsnouncing 
those selfish people who act with the svle 
purpose of self-enjoyment, without any al- 
truistic motive and without a1) idea of 
Dharma or Karma. But this is ony by the 
by. Verses 14 and 15 reproduce the idea 
which is very common in ancient .\rzan litera- 
ture, tracing the hand of God in every righse- 
ous action enjoined by the Vedas; while verse 
16th emphatically lays down the consequer ce 
of neglecting them. Verses 17th and 18% 
are again puzzling and concluds in the lan- 
guage of riddles but:the 19th is very clear 
and concludes the reasoning cortained ir 
verses 8 to 16. “Therefore, without attach- 
ment, constantly perform actica which ie 
duty, for by performing action w:tacut attach 
ment, man verily reacheth the supreme.’ 
With verse 20 begins another link in the chair 
of Krishna’s persuasive armovrr. Citiag 
the example of Raja Janaka ‘a highly res 
pected name in Hindu theological literature) 
he tells Arjuna that having.22 eye to che 
protection of the masses also, h= should per 
form action. He explains what lhe means it 
verses 21 to 26:— 

“Whatsoever a great man doeth, that other me~ 
also do; the standard he setteth uz, :y that ths 
people go. There is nothing in the three worlds, 
O Partha, that should be done by me. ner any tkin: 
unattained that might be attained; yet I mingle i_ 
action, For if I mingled not ever in action, un- 
wearied, men all around would follow ny path, O so_ 
of Pritha. These worlds would fall into ~uin, if I did 
not perform action ; I should be the author of coift- 
sion of castes, and should destroy tne-e creatrre:. 
As the ignorant act from attachmett zo action, 0 


’ Bharata, so should the wise act without attachmen , 


desiring the maintenance of mankind. Let no wiss 
man unsettle the mind of ignorant people attached ta 
action; by acting in harmony with ne Jes him rerde: 
all action attractive.” 


In verse 27 another argumen; is advancec, 
viz.,*that “all actions are wreught by th: 
energies of nature only; the se:? celuded b- 
egoism thinketh: ‘I am the dcer.”” Verses 
28 and 29 repeat that non-attachment to ths 
fruits of actions is the sign of perfect know- 
ledge, the possessor of which is exhorted no; 
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to unsettle the minds of those whose know- 
‘edge is imperfect. In conclusion the Lord 
calls upoo Arjuna to surrender all actions to 
Him in all sincerity of heart and to engage 
in battle, giving up all hope and attachment 
and cured of mental fever. Verses 31 and 
32 are an attempt to inspire faith in His 
teaching. 

“Who abide ever in this teaching of mine, full of 
faith and free from cavilling, verily they are released 
from actions. But those who carp at my teaching 
and act not thereon, senseless, deluded in all know- 
ledge, know thou them to be given over to des- 
traction.” 


Verse 35 gives the finishing touch by once 
more alludiug to Arjuna’s own Dharma (duty) 
asa Kshattriya (warrior) and by holding up 
she danger-signal against the temptation of 
attempting to assume the duties (Dharma) 
of a different class. “Better death in the 
discharge of one’s own duty; the duty of 
another is full of danger.” Thus ends the 
masterly argument of Krishna. What follow 
are replies to questions put by Arjuna, elu- 
cidating the diflerent points that had in- 
directly and collaterally arisen in the course 
of the above argument. These replies in- 
volve learned expositions of several knotty 
points of doctrinal philosophy, but, in reality 


they are neither material to nor important. 


for, the main purpose of the dialogue. But: 
there are plenty of indications all through, 
that the latter is never dropped. Chapter 11 
concludes with an explanation of the origin 
of sin in answer to Arjuna’s query, viz., 
“dragged on by what does a man commit 
sin, reluctantly, indeed, as it were by force 
constrained?” In Chapter-iv is discussed 
the philosophy of births and deaths, with a 
-sermon on the nature, essence and kinds 
of sacrifices, The chapter, however, winds 
up with an exhortation to fight,in the last 
verse, which ruas thus :— 

“Therefore, with the sword of the wisdom of the 
self (araaTA), cleaving asunder this ignoranco- 
Lorn doubt, dwelling in thy heart, be established in 
Yoga. Stand up, O Bharata.” 


Chapter v begins with a question by 
Arjuna as to which of the two, ‘ Renunciation 
of activities’ (aaa) or ‘Yoga’, is the better 
end more approved path. In the very next 
verse the Lord gives a very decisive opfnion 
in favour of ‘Yoga by action’ (a arr) in 
preference to ‘ Renunciation of activities.’ 
The rest of the discourse is a detailed dis- 
cussion of “ Sarnyasa Yoga” followed by an 
equally masterly exposition of ‘Yoga by 
meditation’ (cary af) in the vith Chapter. 
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Chapters vir to xv1 both inclusive contain 
the poetry of the book. From the doctrinal 
point of view, the subject is practically the 
same but the language and the sentiments 
constitute sublime poetry and divine music. 
To the language of philosophy and that of 
science, in explaining the mystery of life aud , 
death, are added the charm of expression and * 
the freedom of flight on the wings of the 
imagination. Riddles are explained away by 
riddles. The solutions are as perplexing as 
the problems. All reserve is set aside and 
the most complex and difficult of questions 
are met with the greatest boldness and in a 
tone of absolute confidence and unswerving 
faith in self. Itis, as if, talking of serious 
matters in the language of disquisition, the 
writer suddenly remembers that he is com- 
posing music and writing poetry and not a 
book on polemics. Seemingly forgetful of the 
actual object in view, he transports himself 
to the vastuess of limitless space and 
lets his imagination go free. Absorbed in the 
beauty of his own expanded soul he sees 


nothing but beauty and harmony in this uni- 


verse, nay, even beyond and out of it. 
Considered from the point of view of the 
original ohject of the dialogue, it is a most 
daring and successful éffort to over-awe 
Arjuna as well as to inspire him with confi- 


‘dence and faith in the wisdom of Krishna and 


in his right to elicit implicit obedience to his 
will. Itis an appeal to fear, love, respect 
and admiration all combined, and wound up 
with the supreme authority of the Shastras. 
The concluding verses of the xvith chapter 
lay down that : 

“he who, having cast aside the ordinances of the 
Shastras, followeth the promptings of desire, attaineth 
not to perfection, nor happiness, nor the highest goal. 


< 


‘Therefore, let the Shastras be thy authority in deter- 


mining what ought and what ought not to be done. 
Knowing what hath been declared by the ordinances 
of the Shastras, thou oughtest to work in this world.” 

The reason for reference to the authority 
of the Shastras as regards the Duty of 
Arjuna is -clear enough. 

In chapter xvII is explained, in reply to a 
question by Arjuna, the condition of a man 
who sacrifices with faith but casting aside 
the ordinances of the Shastras. This leads 
to a discourse on sacrifices, followed bya . 
disquisition on the essence of ‘ Renunciation’ 
(azure) and ‘ Relinquishment’ (eat) in chap- 
ter xvi. In this last, discourse, is practi- 
cally recapitulated the substance of the whole 
teaching of the Gita ina rather simple form, 
with special reference to the action of the 
three Gunas (energies), Sattva, Rajas and 
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amas, because there is not an entity, accord- 
ig to Krishna, either on this earth or in 
zaven among the Gods that is free * from 
ese three qualities born of matter. Then 
described the distribution of duties accord- 
g to the qualities born of their own natures 
nongst the four principal castes, viz., Brah- 
ans, KShattriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras 
-l to 44), every one reaching perfection by his 
sing intent on his own karma (45). 

The: next verse points out that a man win- 
eth-perfection by worshipping Him from 
‘hom all beings emanate and by whom every- 


ling is pervaded, in his own duty (aH); from 
‘hich it only naturally follows that 

yne’s own duty is better though destitute of mer its 
an the well-executed duty of another] ; he who 
eth the karma laid down by his own nature incurreth 
1 sin.” (47), 

Stress is again laid upon the same idea by 
tying (in 48) that “nature-born karma, 
1ough defective, ought not to be abandoned 
8) all undertakings indeed are clouded by 
fects (af) as fire by smoke.” 

The reader must have seen through the 
asterly ingenuity with which repeated ap- 
sals are being made to Arjuna in the name 
t his Kshattriya Dharma. The language 
sed is very guarded, A distinction is made 
ithe different verses between Dharma and 
‘arma,t which is not very clear. The words, 
destitute of merit” and “defective” are 
vidently used ina comparative sense to de- 
ote the superior merit and eventual excel- 
nee of the Brahman’s Dharma and Karma as 
ympared with those of the Kshattriya. All 
je same the latter is clearly and unambi- 
aously enjoined not to neglect his own. Not 
aly does he incur no sin by performing his 
wn duty but that is the only way for him 
» wash off his previous sins, and improve 
is nature (fqurz) in order to gain the next 
.ep; verses 49 to 53 pointing out the way 
to be fit to become a Brahman.’ Even a 
irahman, however, is not freed from the ob- 
gation to perform karma, though over and 
bove that, he must take refuge in the Lord, 
3itis by His grace that he attaineth the 
ternal indestructible abode. Speaking on 
ehalf of the Lord, in the first person sin- 
ular, Krishna takes particular ‘care not to 
it Arjuna elude obedience to his ‘wishes. He 
LYS t-- 

Renouncing mentally all works in Me, intent on Me, 
sorting to the Yoga of discrimination (@1@atm), 


* T have used this word in place of ‘ liberated,’ 


tT The first line of xvi. 47 is a verbatim repetition of the Jat line 
ur. 35 


.own Karma, born of thine own nature, thes 
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have thy thought ever on Me. Thinking on Me thou 
shalt overcome all obstacles by my grace: but if from 
egoism thou shalt not listen, thow shait be destroyed 
uwiterly. Entrenched in egoism thou thickest, ‘I will 
not fight’; to no purpose thy determirczion ; nature 
will constrain thee. O son of Kunti, bomd by thine 
wich from 
delusion thou desirest not to do, even thxt nelplessly 
thou shalt perform. Ishwara dwelleth ia tie hearts 
ofall beings, O Arjuna, by His Maya causing all beings 
to revolve, as though mounted on a pctter’s wheel. 
Flee unto Him for shelter with all thy xeing, O Bha- 
rata; by His grace thou shalt obtain scpreme peace, 
the ever-lasting dwelling place.” 

Reader, mark the threat conte ned in the 
words in italics and then the subsec 1ent cajol- 
ing into action on other grounds. 

It will be ridiculous to take every word 
literally as, in that case, the analogy of the 
potter’s wheel will destory all freedom of ac- 
tion on the part: of man, which is far from 
Krishna’s mind. The net of logic, phiosophy, 
reason and faith which Krishna so skilfully 
and so ingeniously wove round Arj :na’s heart 
and brain, could not fail to have ‘ts effects. 
Arjuna’s: doubts were completely annihilated 
and having been entirely subdued he gave in. 
Says Arjuna at last, 

“Destroyed is my delusion. Ihave gained knowledge 
through Thy grace, O Achyuta. Tam firn, my doubts 
have fled away. I will do according to Try word.” 

So did Krishna triumph and verily.“ Where- 
ever is Krishna, Yoga’s Lord, (afmeat) and 
wherever is Partha, the Archzr (wa%z), 
assured are there prosperity, victcry and hap- 
piness.” 

A nation’s prosperity and succass depend 
upon wisdom like that of Krishna ana on bra- 
very like that of Arjuna. The cne without 
the other is incomplete and defective. Tffici- 
ency can best be secured by a combinution of 
both. This is the corollary to the Bhagawad- 
Gita; disinterested performance of dne’s duty, 
without attachment to its fruits, s> any cost 
and any risk, being its burthen. This is a mess- 
age for all times to come and for men in gene- 
ral, be they of any color or clime; but this is 
THE message for the descendants, successors 
and countrymen of Krishna and Ar:ina, sway- 
ed as they are, at present, by tie forces of 
ignorance, superstition, chicken-leartedness 
and false ideas of Dharma and Kauc. In un- 
swerveog loyalty to this truth—at any cost 
and unger any circumstances— lies the salva- 
tion of the present-day Indians. Tf ever any 
nation stood in need of a message _ke that of 
Krishna, it is the Indians of to-day. If ever the 
inheritors of Krishna’s name and alory stood 
in need of a sound doctrine to lez1 them to 


{ Mrs. Besant translates both’ by ‘duty’ in this clapte>. 
4 
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success and prosperity amidst adverse cir- 
cumstauces of the greatest awe-inspiring and 
fear-generating magnitude, it is now. Let 
them invoke his aid by acting up to his 
message ‘and we are sure all their doubts 
will be dispelled, their unmanliness gone and 
the road to success and glory gained steadily 
but surely. It will be a shame if the country- 
men of Krishna let any false ideas of Yoga 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BARBARA. 


There was no bridge or billiards at the 
Court that night, where ordinarily the play 
ran high enough. After Mr. Haswell had 
been carried .to his room, some of the guests 
—among them Sir Robert Aylward—went to 
ped, remarking that they could do no good 
by sitting up; while others, more concerned, 
waited to hear the verdict of the doctor, who 
must drive from six miles away. He came, 


and half an hour later Barbara entered the - 


billiard room and told Alan, who was sitting 
there, smoking, that her uncle had recovered 
from his faint and that the doctor, who was 
stopping there all nigit, said that he was in 
no danger, only suffering from a heart attack 
brought on apparently by over-work or ex- 
citement. 

When Alan woke next morning the first 
thing that he heard through his open window 
was the sound of the doctor’s departing dog- 
cart. Then Jeeki appeared and told him 
that Mr. Haswell was all right again, but 
that all night he had shaken “like one jelly.” 
Alan asked what had been the matter with 
him, but Jeeki only shrugged his shoulders 
and said that be did not .know—* perhaps 
Yellow God touch bim up.” 

At breakfast, asin her note she bad said 
she would, Barbara appeared wearing a short 
skirt. Sir Robert, who was there also, look- 
ing extremely pale even for him, and with 
biack rims round-his. eyes, asked her if she 
was going to golf, to which she answered 
that she would think it over. It was a some- 
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prevail amongst them or let any false doc- 
trines of renunciation (@zata) and relinquish- 
ment (tant) enfeeble their arms. If no false 
notions of Dharma are allowed to paralyse 
their minds and their hands, we are confident 
their future is as assured as was the victory 


‘of Arjuna over the mighty forces of Duryg- 


dhana, even though the latter had the bodily 
support of a Bhishma anda Drona. ° 


what melancholy meal, and as though ‘by 
common consent, no mention was made 0! 
Jeeki’s tale of the Yellow God, and beyona 
the usual polite inquiries, very little of their 
host’s seizure. 
As Barbara went out she whispered to Al 

who opened the door for her, “Meet me at 
half-past ten in the kitchen garden.” 


Accordingly, having changed his clothes 
surreptitiously, Alan, avoiding the others 
made his way by a circuitous route to the 
kitchen garden, which, after the fashion o! 
modern places, was hidden behind a belt ol 
trees nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
house. Here he wandered about till presently 
he heard Barbara’s pleasant voice behind him 
saying : 

“Don’t dawdle so, we shall be late fo 
church.” 

So they started somewhat furtively, like 
runaway children. As they went Alan aske¢ 
how her uncle was. = 

“All right now,” she answered, “but he 
has hada bad shake. It was that Yellow 
God story which did it. I know, for I was 
there when he was coming to, with Sil 
Robert. He kept talking about it in a con 
fused manner, saying that it was swimming 
to him across the floor, till at last Sir Robert 
bent over him and told him to be quiet, quite 
sternly. Do-.you know, Alan, I believe yow 
pet fetish has been manifesting itself in some 
unpleasant fashion up there in the office.” 

“Indeed! If so, it must be since I left, iq 
I never beard of anything of the sort, nor are 
Aylward and your uncle likely people to see 
ghosts. In fact, Sir Robert wished to give 
me more than £15,000 for the thing only the 
day before yesterday, which doesn’t look a: 
though it had been frightening him.” 

“Well, he won’t repeat the offer, Alan, for | 
heard him promise my uncle only this mornin; 
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hat it should be sent back to Yarleys at once. 
int-why did be want to buy it for such a lot 
fmoney? ‘Tell me quickly, Alan, I ain dying 
) hear the whole story.” 
So he began and told her, omitting nothing, 
hile she listened eagerly to every word, 
ardly interrupting him at all. As he finished 
s tale they reached the door of the quaint 
d village church, just as the-elock was strik- 
ig eleven. 
“ Come in, Alan,” she said gently, “and thank 
‘eaven for all its mercies, for you should be a 
vateful man to-day.” ; 
Then without giving him time to answer she 
ytered the church, and they took their places 
_the great square pew that for generations 
ud been occupied by the owners of the ancient 
yuse which Mr. Haswell pulled down when 
> built the Court. There were their monu- 
ents upon the wall and their gravestones 
the chancel floor. But now no one except 
arbara ever sat in their pew; even the 
inches set aside for the servants were empty, 
r those who frequented the Court were 
»t church-goers, and “like master, like man.” 
ideed, the gentle-faced old clergyman looked 
lite pleased and surprised when he saw two 
habitants of that palatial residence amongst 
s congregation, although it is true that Bar- 
tra, was his friend and helper. 
The simple service went on; the first lesson 
as read. It cried woe upon them that join 
juse to house and field to field, that draw 
iquity with cords of vanity and sin as it 
ere with a cart-rope; that call evil good 
id good evil, that put darkness for light and 
zht for darkness, that justify the wicked for 
‘ward; that feast full but regard not the 
ork of the Lord, neither consider the opera- 
on of His hand, for of such it prophesied that 
ieir houses, great and fair, should be without 
habitant and desolate. 
Jt was very well read, and Alan, listening, 
tought that the denunciations of the old seer 
' thousands of years ago were not inappro- 
‘iate to the dwellers in some houses great 
id fair of his own day, who, whatever they 
d or left undone, regarded not the work of 
ie Lord, neither considered the operation of 
is hand. Perhaps Barbara thought so too; 
; any rate a rather sad little smile appeared 
ice or twice upon her sweet, firm face as the 
imortal poem echoed down the aisle... 
The peace that passeth understanding was 
voked upon their heads, and rising with the 
st of the scanty congregation, they went 
way. 
Shall we walk home by the woods, Alan ?” 
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asked Barbara. “It is three miles ~ound, but 
we don’t lunch till two.” 

He nodded, and presently they were alone 
in those woods, the beautiful woocs through 
which the breath of spring was ‘ireathing, 
treading upon carpets of bluebell, violet and 
primrose, quite alone, uncompanionc: save by 
the’ wild things that stole across their path, 
undisturbed save by the sound of tie singing 
birds and of the wind among the trees. 

“What did you mean, Barbara, when you 
said that I should be a grateful maz to-day ?” 
asked Alan presently. 

Barbara looked him in the ey2s in that 
open, virginal fashion of hers,and answered 
in the words of the lesson, ‘Woe unto them 
that ‘draw iniquity with the cords of vanity 
and sin as it were witha cart-rope, that lay 
house to house ”—and through an opening in 
the woods she pointed tothe rocfs of the 
Court standing on one hill, and to 11e roof of 
the Old Hall standing upon another—‘ and 
field to field” and with a sweep of her hand 
she indicated all the country round, ‘for many 
houses great and fair that have music in their 
feasts shall be left desolate.” Then turning, 
she said, 

“Do you understand now, Alan ?* 

“T think so,” he answered. “fou mean 
that I have been in bad company.” 

“Very bad, Alan. One of them is my owr 
uncle, but the truth remains the trath. Alan 
they are no better than thieves; ell this 
wealth is stolen, andI thank Goc that you 
have found it out in time before you became 
one of them in heart as well as in name.” 

“Tf you mean the Sahara Syndicate,” he 
said, “ the idea is sound enough; inteed, I am. 
responsible for it. The thing can be done 
great benefits would result—too long to gc 
into.” 

“Yes, yes, Alan, but you know shat they 
never meanto doit, they only mean to get 
the millions from the public. J have livec 
with my uncle for ten years, ever since my 
poor father died, and I.know the backstairs 
of the business. There have be=n half 4 
dozen schemes like this, and althcugh they 
have had their bad times, very bad times, he 
and Sir Robert have grown richer and richer. 
But what has happened to those who have 


‘invested inthem? Oh! let us drcv the sub- 


ject. itjs unpleasant. for myself, it doesn’t 
matter, because, although it isn’; under my 
control, Lhave money of my own. You know 
we are a plebeian lot on the male side. Mv 
‘grandfather was a draperin a large way o° 
business; my father was a coal merchant who 
made a great fortune, His brother. my uncle, 
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in whom my father always believed implicitly,” 


tcok to what is called finance, and when my 
father died he left me, his only child, in his 
guardianship. Until Iam flve and twenty I 
cannot even marry or touch a_ halfpenny 
without his consent ; in fact, if I should marry 
against his will the most of my money goes 
to him.” 

“T expect that he has got it already,” said 
Alan. 

“No, I think not. I found out that, al- 
though it is not mine, it is not his. He 
gan’t draw it without my signature, and I 
steadily refuse to sign anything. Again and 
again they have brought me documents and 
I have always said that I would consider 
them at five and twenty, when I came of age 
ander my father’s will. I went on the sly to 
a lawyer in Kingswell, and paid him a guinea 
tor his advice, and he put me up to that. 
“Sign nothing, he said, and I have signed 
nothing, so, except by forgery, nothing can 
Aave gone. Still for all that it may have 
zone. For anythingI knowlam not worth 
more than the clothes I stand in, although my 
father was a very rich man,” 

“If so, we are about in the same boat, 
Barbara,” Alan answered with a laugh, “for 
my present possessions are Yarleys, which 
Drings in about £100 a year less than the 
interest on its mortgages and cost of upkeep, 
and the £1,700 that Aylward paid me back 
on Friday for my shares. If [had stuck to 
them I understand that ina week or two I 
should have been worth £100,000, and now 
you see, here Iam, over thirty years of age, 
without a profession, invalided out of the 
Army, and having failed in finance,a mere 
bit of driftwood without hope and without a 
trade.’ 

Barbara’s brown eyes grew soft with sym- 
pathy, or was it tears ? 

“You area curious creature, Alan,” she 
said, “ Why didn’t you take the £15,000 for 
that fetish of yours? It would have beena 
fair deal and have set you on your legs.” 

“TY don’t know,” he answered dejectedly. 
“It went against the grain, so what is the 
use of talking about it? I think my old uncle 
Austin told meit wasn’t tobe parted with. 
Wo, perhaps it was Jeeki. Bother the Yellow 
God, it is always cropping up.” 

“Yes,” replied Barbara, ‘the Yelléw God 
is always cropping up, especially in this 
neighbourhood.” 

They walked on in silence, till suddenly 
Barbara sat down upon the bole of a felled 
cak and began to cry. 


‘bata capable of such a look as that. 
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“What is the matter with you?” asked 


an. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “ EHivery- 
thing goes wrong. Ilive ina kind of gilded 
hell. I don’t like my uncle, and I loathe the 
men he brings about the place. Ihave no 
friends, I scarcely know a woman intimately ; 
Ihave troubles I can’t tell you and—I avi 
wretched. Youare the only creature I have 
left to talk to, and I suppose that after this 
row you must go away, too, to make your 
living.” 

Alan looked at her and his heart swelled 
within him, for he had loved this girl for 
years. 

“Barbara,” he gasped, “ 
it upsets mew 
heiress--” 

“That remains to be proved,” she answered, 
“But, any way, what has it to do with the 
case ?” 

“Tt has everything to do with it, at least sc 
far asIam concerned. If it hadn’t been f 
that I should have asked you to marry mé 
a long while ago, because Ilove you, ag ] 
would now, but of course it is impossible.” 

Barbara ceased her weeping, wiped hel 
eyes with the back of her hand, and looked uy 
at him. 

“ Alan,” she said, “I think that you are the 
biggest fool Lever knew—not but that a foo 
is rather refreshing when one lives among 
knaves.”” 

“T know I ama fool,’ he answered. “If: 
wasn’t I should not have mentioned my mis. 
fortune to you, but sometimes things are tor 
much for one. Forget it and forgive me.” 

“Oh! yes,” she said, “I forgive you; : 
woman can generally forgive a man for bein} 
fond of her. Whatever she may say, she i 
ready to take a lenient view of his humai 
weakness. But as to forgetting, that is : 
different matter. I don’t exactly see why . 
should be so anxious to forget, who haven’ 
many people to care about me,” and shi 
looked at him in quite a new fashion, on 


please don’t cry, 
You know you are a great 


_indeed which gave him something of a shock 


for he had not thought the nymph-like Bar 
She an 
any sort of passion had always seemed so fa 
apart. 

Now, after all, Alan was very much a mat 
if a modest one, with alla man’s instincts, an 
therefore there are appearances of the femal 
face which even such‘as he could not entirel 
misinterpret. 

“You--don’t—mean,” he said doubtfully 

“vou don’t really mean--—” and he stoo 
hesitating before her, 
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“Tf you would put your question a little 
more clearly, Alan, [might be able to give 
you an answer,” she replied, that quaint little 
smile of hers creeping to the corners of her 
mouth like sunshine through a mist of, rain. 

“You don’t really mean,” he went on, “that 
you care anything about me, like, like I have 
’ cared for you for years ? 

“Oh! Alan,” she said, laughing outright, 

“why io the name of goodness shouldn’t I 
care about you? I didn’t say that I do, mind, 
but why shouldn't I? What is the gulf be- 
tween us?” 

“The old one,” he answered, “ that between 
Dives and Lazarus.” 

“Alan,” said Barbara, looking down, “I 
don’t know what has come over me, but for 
some unexplained and inexplicable reason I 


am inclined to give Lazarus a lead— across. 


that gulf.” 

Now, like the glance which preceded it, 
this was a saying that Alan could not mis- 
understand. He sat himself on the log be- 
side her, while she, still looking down, watch- 
ed him out of the corners of her eyes. He 
went red, he went white, his heart beat very 
violently. Then he stretched out his big 
brown hand and took her small white one, 
and as this familiarity produced no remons- 
trance, let it fall, and passing his arm about 
her, drew her to him and -embraced her, not 
once, but often, with such vigour that a 
squirrel which had been watching these pro- 
ceedings from a neighbouring tree, bolted 
round it scandalized, and was seen no more, 

“T love you, I love you!” he said huskily. 

“So I gather,” she answered in a feeble 
voice. 

“Do you care for me!” he asked. 

“Tt would seem that I must, Alan, other- 
wise I should scarcely—oh! you foolish 
Alan,” and heedless of her Sunday hat, which 
never recovered this encounter, but was kept 
as a holy relic, she let her head fall upon his 
shoulder and began tocry again, this time 
for very happiness. ; 

He kissed her tears away; and then, as he 
could think of nothing else to say, asked her 
if she would marry him. 

“Tt isthe general sequel to this kind of 
thing, I believe,” she answered, “or, at any 
rate, it ought tobe. But if you want a direct 
answer-—yes, I will, if my uncle lets me, 
which he won’t, as you have quarrelled with 
him, or, at any rate,* two years hence, when 
I am five-and-twenty and my own mistress ; 
that is, if we have anything to marry on, for 
one must eat. At present our worldly pos- 
sessions seem to consist chiefly of a large 
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store of mutual affection, a good stock o: 
clothes and one Yellow God, which, after 
what happened last night, I do aot think 
you will get another chance of turning intc 
cash.” 

“JT must make money somelon: ” ne sald. 

“Yes, Alan, but lam afraid it is not easy 
to do—honestly. Nobody wants people with- 
out capital whose only stock in trade is a 
brief but distinguished military career and a 
large experience of Africa fever.” 

Alan groaned at this veracious but discour- 
aging remark, and she went on quickly. 

“JT mean to spend another gu.cea upon mz 
friend the lawyer at Kingswell. Perhaps he 
can raise the wind by a post-Dbit or some- 
thing,” she added vaguely, “Timean a post- 
upcle-obit.” 

“Tf he does, Barbara, I can t live on your 
money alone; it isn’t right.” 

“Oh! don’t you trouble about that, Alar. 
If once I can get hold of those cim thousands 
you will soon be able to make more, for unts 
him that hath shall be given. But at present 
they are very dim, and for all 1 know may ba 
represented by stock in deceased companie.. 
In short the financial position is extraord.- 
narily depressed, as they say in the Market 
Intelligence in ‘The Times.’ But that’s ro 
reason why we should be depressed also.” 

“No, Barbara, for at any rate w2 have gct 
each other.” 

“Ves,” she answered sprirging up, “we 
have got each other, dear, unti Death do ts 
part, and somehow I don’t think he’ll do thet 
yet awhile ; it comes into my heart that he 
won't do that, Alan, that you and © are goirg 
to live out our days. So what does the rest 
matter? In two years I shall be a free 
woman. In fact if the worst comes to tle 
worst Til defy them all,” and she set her 
little mouth like a rock, “and marry ycu 
straight away, as, being over age, I can do, 
even if it costs me every halfpenny that I’-e 
got.” 

“No, no,” he said, “it would be wrong, 
wrong to yourself and wrong td your descea- 
dants.” 

“Very well, Alan, then we will wait, or 
perhaps luck will come cur way--way 
shouldn’t it? At any rate for my part I 
never felt so happy in my life, for, dear 
Alan, we have found what we were born to 
find, found it once and for always, and tne 
rest is mere etceteras, What would be tie 
use ofall the gold of the Asiki people tkat 
Jeeki was talking about last night, to either 
of us, if we had not each other? We can 
get on without the wealth, kut we coulda’t 
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he 


get on apart, or at least I couldn't, and I 
don’t mind saying so.” 

“No, my darling, no,” he answered turn- 
ing white at the very thought, “we couldn’t 
get on apart—now. In fact I don’t know 
how Ihave done go so long already, except 
that I was always hoping that a time would 
come when we shouldn’t be apart. That is 
why I went into that infernal business, to 
make enough money to be able to ask you to 


marry me, And now IJ have gone out of the 
business and asked you just when I 
shouldn’t.” 


“Yes, so you see you might as well have 
done it a year or two ago when perhaps 
things would have been simpler. Well, it is 
a fine example of the vanity of human plans, 
and Alan, we must be going home to lunch. 
Ii we don’t, Sir Robert. will be organizing a 
search party to look for us; in fact, I 
siouldn’t wonder if he is doing that already, 
in the wrong direction.” 

The mention of Sir Robert Aylward’s name 
fell on them both like a blast of cold wind in 
summer, and for a while they walked in 
silence. 

“You are afraid of that man, Barbara,” 
said Alan presently, guessing her thoughts. 

“A little,” she answered, “so far as I can 
be afraid of anything any more. And you?” 

“A little also. I think that he will give us 
trouble. He can be very malevolent and re- 
scurceful.” 


Resourceful, Alan; well, so can I. I'll: 


back my wits against his any day. He shan’t 
separate us by anything short of murder, 
wich he won’t go in for. Men like that don’t 
like to break the law; they have too much 
to lose. But no doubt he will make things 
uncomfortable for you, if he can, for several 
reasons,” 

Again they walked on lost in reflections, 
when Barbara suddenly saw her lover’s face 
brighten, 

_ “What is it, Alan?” she asked. 

“Something that is rare enongh with me, 
Barbara—an idea. You remember speaking 
about that Asiki gold just now. Well, why 
shouldn’t I go and get it?” 

She stared at him. 

“Tt sounds a little speculative,” she said, 
“gomething like one of my uncle’s companies.” 

“Not half so speculative as you think, I 
have no doubt it is there, and Jeeki knows 
the way. Also I-.seem to remember that 
there'isa mapand an account of the whole 
thing in my Uncle Austin’s diaries, though to 
tell you the truth the old fellow wrote such a 
fearful hand that I have never taken the 
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trouble to read it. You see,” he went on 
with enthusiasm, “it is the kind of business 
that 1 can do. I am thoroughly salted to 
fever; I know the West Coast, where I spent 
three years on that Boundary Commission ; I 
have studied the natives and can talk seyeral 
of their dialects. Of course there would be a 
risk, but there are risks in everything, and 
like you [am not afraid of that, for I believe 
that we have got our lives before us.” 

“Read up those diaries, Alan, and we will 
talk the thing over again. I’ll pump Jeeki, 
who will tell me anything by coaxing, and 
try to get at the truth. Meauwhile what are 
you going to do about my uncle?” 

“Speak to him, of course, and have the row 
over.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “that is the best and 
the most honest. Of course he can turn you 
out, but he can’t prevent my seeing you. If 
be does, go home to Yarleys and I'll come 
over and call. Here we are, let us go in by 
the back door,” and she pointed to her crushed 
hat, and laughed. 

While Alan and Barbara were away in the 
woods another interview had been taking 
place in Mr. Champers-Haswell’s private 
suite at the Court, the decorations of which, 


as he was wont to inform his visitors, had cost ° 


nearly £2,000. Sir Robert had come ‘to see 
Mr. Haswell, who presently emerged from 
his bedroom, wrapped in a dressing gown and 
looking very pale and'shaky. 

“ Delighted to see you all right again,” said 
Sir Robert, as he wheeled up @ chair into 
which Mr, Haswell sank. : 

“YT am not all right, Aylward,” he an- 
swered; “I am not all right at all. Never 
had such an upset in my life; thought I was 
going to die when that accursed nigger told 
his beastly tale. Aylward, you are a man of 
the world, tell me, what is the meaning of the 


thing? You remember what we thought we | 


saw in the office, and then—that story ?” 

“J don’t know,” he answered; “frankly I 
don’t know. Jama man who has never be- 
lieved in anything I cannot see and test, one 
who utterly lacks faith. In my leisure I have 
examined into the religious systems and found 
them to be rubbish. I am convinced that 
we are but highly-developed mammals born 
by chance, and when our day is done depart- 
ing into the black Nothingness out of which 
wecame. Everything else, that is what is 
called the higher and spiritual part, 1 attri- 
bute to the superstitions incident to the 


terror of the hideous positions in which we . 


find ourselves, that of gods of a sort hemmed 
in by a few years of fearful and tormented 
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life. But you know the arguments, so why 
should I enter on them? And now I am 
confronted with an experience which I can- 
not explain. Icertainly thought that in the 
office on Friday evening IL saw that gold mask, 
to which I had taken so strange a fancy that 
I offered to give Vernon over £15,000 for it 
because I thought that it brought us luck, 
swim across the floor of the room and look 
first into your face and then into mine. Well, 
the next night that negro tells -his story. 
What am I to make of it?” 


“QOan’t tell you,” auswered Mr. Champers- 
Haswell witha groan. “AllI know is that 
it nearly made a corpse of me. I am not like 
you, Aylward; I was brought up as an Hvan- 
gelical, and although I haven't given much 
thought to.these matters of late years, well, 
we don’t shake them off ina hurry. I daresay 
there is something somewhere, and when 
the black man was speaking, that something 
seemed uncommonly near. It got up and 
gripped me by the throat, shaking the mortal 
breath out of me, and upon my word, Ayl- 
ward, I have been wishing all the morning that 
I had led a different kind of life, as my old 
parents and my brother John, Barbara's father, 
who was a very religious kind of man, did 
before me.” : 

“[t is rather late to think of all that now, 
Haswell,” said Sir Robert, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘One takes one’s line and there’s 
an end. Personally, I believe that we are 
overstrained with the fearful and anxious 
work of this flotation, and have been the vic- 
tims of an hallucination and a coincidence. 
Although I confess that I came to look upon 
the thing as a kind of mascotte, I put no trust 
in any fetish. How can a bit of gold move, 
and how can it know the future ? Well, I have 
written to them to clear it out of the office 
to-morrow, so it won’t trouble us any more, 
And now I have come tospeak to you on 
another matter.” 

“Not business,” said Mr. Haswell with a 
sigh. “We have that all the week and there 
wil be enough of it on Monday.” 

“No,” be answered, “something more im- 
portant. About your niece Barbara.” - 

Mr. Haswell glanced at him with those little 
eyes of his which were so sharp: that they 
seemed to bore like gimlets. 

“ Barbara ?” he said. ‘“‘ What of Barbara ?” 

“Oan’t you guess, Haswell? You are 
pretty good at it generally. Well, it is no use 
beating about the bush. I want to marry 
her.” 
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At this sudden announcement. his partner 
became exceedingly interested. Leaning back 
in the chair he stared at the decorated ce.l- 
ing and uttered his favourite wind-in-the- 
wires whistle, 

“Tndeed,” he said. “I -never knew that 
matrimony was in your line, Aylward, any 
more than it has been in mire, especially as 
youare always preaching against it. Well, 
has the young lady given her consent ?” 

“No, £ have not spoken t> her. I meant 
to do so this morning, but she has slipped off 
somewhere with Vernon, I suppose.” 

Mr. Haswell whistled again, but on a new 
note. 

“Pray do stop that noise,” said Sir Robert, 


. “in gets upon my nerves, which are shaky this 


morning. Listen. It is acur:ous thing, one 
less to be understood even than the coinzi- 
dence of the Yellow God, bus at my prescnot 
age of forty-four, for the first time in my life, 
[have committed the folly cf what is cal.ed 
falling in love. It is not a case of a successful 
middle-aged man wishing to ranger himself 
and settle down with a desirable partie, but 
of sheer, stark infatuation. I adore Barbara: 
the worse she treats me the more I adore her, 
Thad rather that the Sahara flotation should 
fail than that she should refuse me. J would 
rather lose three-quarters of ny fortune than 
lose her. Do you understand ?” 

His partner looked at hira, pursed up his 


-lips to whistle, then remembsred and shook 


his head instead. 

“No,” he answered. “Barbara is a nice 
girl, but I should not have imagined her cap- 
able of inspiring such seotiments in a man 
almost old enough to be her father. I think 
that you are the victim of a kind of mania, 
which I have heard of but never experienced. 
Venus—or is it Cupid ?—has netted you, my 
dear Aylward.” 

“Oh! pray leave gods and goddesses ous of 
it, we have had enough of them already,” he 
answered exasperated. “That is my case at 
any rate, and what I want to know now is if 
Ihave your support in my sait. Remember, 
I bave something to offer, Haswell; for in- 
stance, a large fortune, of whichI will sestle 
half—it is a good thing to do in our busiress 
—and a baronetcy that will be a peerage be- 
forg long.” 

“A peerage! 

“T think so. 


Have you squared that ?” 
There will be a General Elec- 


‘tion within the pext three months, and on 


such occasions a couple of hundred thousand 
in cool cash come in useful to a party that 
is short of ready money. I think J may say 
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that it is settled. She will be the Lady Ayl- 
ward, or any other name she may fancy, and 
one of the richest women in England. Now 
have I your support ?” 

“Yes, my dear friend, why not, though 
Barbara does not want money, for she has 
plenty of her own, in first-class securities, 
that I could never persuade her to vary, for 
she is shrewd in that way and steadily refuses 
to sign anything. Also she will probably be 
my heiress—and Aylward,” here a sickly look 
of alarm spread itself over his face, “ I don’t 
know how longI have to live. That infernal 
doctor examined my heart this morning and 
told me that it was weak. Weak was his 
word, but from the tone in which he said it, 
I believe that he meant more. Aylward, I 
gather that I may die any day.” 

“Nonsense, Haswell, so may we all,” he 
replied with an affectation of cheerfulness 
which failed to carry conviction. 

Presently Mr. Haswell, who had hidden bis 
face in his hand, looked up with a sigh and 
said, 

“Ch ! yes, of course you have my support, 
for after all she is my only relation, and I 
should be glad to see her safely married. 
Alsa, as it happens, she can’t marry anyone 
without my consent, at any rate until she is 
five and twenty, for if she does, under -her 
father’s will all her property goes away, most 
of it to charities, except a beggarly £200 a 
year. You see my brother John had a great 
horror of imprudent marriages and a still 
greater belief in me, which, as it chances, is 
a good thing for you.” 

“Had be?” said Sir Robert. 
why is it a good thing for me?” 

“ Bevause, my dear Aylward, unless my ob- 
servation is at fault, there is another Richard 
in the field, our late partner, Vernon, of 


“ And pray 
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whom by the way, Barbara is extremely 
found, though it may only be in a friendly 
fashion. Atany rate she pays more attention 
to his wishes and opinions than to mive and 
yours put together.” 

At the mention of Alan’s name Aylward 
started violently, 

“1 feared it,” he said, “and he is more than 
ten years my junior and a soldier, not.a man 
of business. Also there is no use disguising 
the truth, although I am a baronet and shall 
be a peer, and he is nothing but a beggarly 
country gentlemen witha D.S. O. tacked on 
to his name, he belongs to a different. class 
to us, as she does, too, on her mother’s side. 
Well, I can smash him up, for you remember 
J took over that mortgage on Yarleys, and I’ll 


do it, if necessary. Practically our friend has ~ 


not a shilling that he can call hisown. There- 
fore, Haswell, unless you play me false, which 
I don’t think you will, for I can be a nasty 
enemy,” he added with a threat in his voice, 
“Alan Vernon hasn’t much chance in that 
direction.” 

“T don’t know, Aylward, I don’t know,” 
replied Haswell, shaking his white head. 
“Barbara is a strong-willed woman and she 
might choose to take the man and let the 
money go, and then—-who can stop her? Also 
I don’t like your idea of smashing Vernon. 
It isn’t right, and it may come back on our 
own heads, especially yours. JI am sorry that 
he has left us, as you were on Friday night, 
for somehow he was a good, honest stick to 
lean on, and we want sucha stick. But I am 
tired now,I really can’t talkkany more. The 
doctor warned me against excitement. Get 
the girl’s consent, Aylward, and we’ll see. 
Ah! here comes my beef tea. Good-bye for 
the present.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SITUATION IN 1813. 


N the Charter Act of 1813, to promote the 
happiness of the heathens of India, it was 
proposed that e. 


-“Such measures ought to be adopted as may 
send wo the introduction among them of useful know- 
edge, and of religious and moral improvement ; and in 
furtherance of the above objects, sufficient facilities 
ought to be afforded by law to persons desirous of 
zoing to and remaining in India, for the purpose of 
yecomplishing those benevolent designs.” * * 


Before proceeding further, it is necessary 
to point out the diplomatic language of the 
above clause of the Charter Act. It is langu- 
age befitting a Machiavelli ora Talleyrand— 
which does not so much express as conceal 
the thoughts and objects which the framers 
of the Act had in view. “Who are the persons 
referred to as “desirous of going to and re- 
maining in India, for the purpose of accom- 
plishing those benevolent designs?” They 
were Christian missionaries, 


War 
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It would have been outraging the feelings of 
Indians to have informed them of the Ecclesi- 
astical Department that they were going to be 
saddled with, for the benefit of the Christian 
natives of Hingland. Hence the diplomatic 
language of the Charter Act. Obristian mis- 
Sionaries were not required in India—they 
were not for the benefit of the heathens of 
that land. 
the Committees of the two Houses were mostly 
opposed to the sending of them to India, 
Warren Hastings was asked by the Lords’ 
Committee :— 


“Would the introduction of a Church establishment 
into the British territories in the East Indies, probably 
be attended with any consequences which would be 
injurious to the stability of the Government of India ?” 

In reply, he said :— 

“Thave understood that a great fermentation has 
arisen in the minds of the natives of India who are 
subject to the authority of the British Government, 
and that not partial, but extending to all our posses- 
sions, arising from a helief, however propagated, that 
there was an intention inthis Government to encroach 
on the religious rights of the people. From the 
information of persons who have recently come from 
the different establishments of India, Your Lordships 
will easily know whether such apprehensions still 
subsisted when they left it, or whether the report of 
them is grouodless; but if such apprehensions do 
exist, everything that. the irritable minds of the 
people can connect with that will make an impression 
upon them, which they will adopt as certain assu- 
rances of it. So far only, considering the question 
as a political one, I may venture to express my 
apprehension of the consequences of such an estab- 
lishment at this particular season ;in no other light 
am I permitted to view it.” * * 


In answering the question, 


“ Do you conceive that any attempts to introduce 
the Christian religion among the natives would be 
attended with dangerous political consequences ? '” 


Sir John Malcolm told the Lords’ Oommit- 
tee :--- - 


“ With the most perfect conviction upon my mind, 
that, speaking humanly, the Christian religion has 
been the greatest blessing that could be bestowed on 
mankind, ** nothing but the strongest impression 
of the danger that would attend, not merely the at- 
tempt, butan impression among the inhabitants of 
India that such an attempt would be made, could lead 
me to give a clecided opinion that it would be attend- 
ad with the most dangerons consequences ; and I 
think the risk of thosc dangers would be encountered 
without the slightest prospect of accomplishing the 
abject ; my reasons for this opinion refer to the pre- 
sent political situation of the British Government in 
(India. The missionaries sent to India by nations who 
have not established anye political power in that 
yuarter, have, I conceive, a much better chance of 
affecting their object than those under other circum- 
stances ; but even the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
Danes and the French {all of whom endeavoured to 
astablish the Christian religion), were ina situation 
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in India completely different from that i1 wich the 
British now are. In the present extendea sta-e of our 
Empire, our security for preserving a power of 30 extra- 
ordinary a natureas that we have estadlished, rests 
upon the general division of the great communities 
under our Government, and their subZivicion inte 
various castes and tribes ; while they cortin_e divid- 
ed in this manner, no insurrection is lilkc.y to shake 
the stability of our power. There are but fev general 
motives that could unite communities of men sc 
divided, and many of whom are of a werk rad timic 
character ; but itis to be remembered tzrat there is 
one feeling common almost to them all; that is, ax 
attachment to their religion and prejudizes and this 
is so strong that I have myself seen it ezarze, in an 
instant, the lowest, the most timid and most servile 
Indian into a ferocious barbarian. In a Government 
so large as that of British India, there most be many 
who desire its subversion, and who wou.d be ready to 
employ any means they could to effect zh: t object ; 
such would, I conceive, find those means :n ary attempt 
that was made to convert the vatives of India, upon a 
scale that warranted them in a belief it had the en- 
couragement of the British Governme.;. It wou:d 
not signify to such persons what was tre conduct of 
the missionaries employed, or the teners of thsi 
religion which they taught; their objest would 4e 
misrepresentation ; and they would, I bclieve, not 
find it impossible to kindle a flame, whist might in its 
progress not only destroy the British G: vernment, 
but all who profess the faith it was designcd to pro- 
pagate.” 

Sir John Malcolm was a past master of dip- 
lomacy—both oriental and occiderta.—a term 
almost synonymous with hypocrisy, .ying aad 
corruption. He was the biograp:e: of Olive, 
and knew fully well the principle or principles 
which guide the British administration of 
India. From the sentences put in italics in 
the above, it is clear that he sls> was of 
opinion that “Divide et impera shold be the 
motto of the Indian Administration.” Ee- 
garding this point he was more 2zp.icit in ais 
evidence before the Select Comamit.ee of the 
House of Commons. He wanrtec to keer 
Indians ignorant. He was asked :— 


“Do not you think that it would be geod policy ia 
the British Government to increase the means 


‘information to the natives of India?" 


In reply he said :-—~ 

“I consider that in a state of sc ecsraordirars 
a nature as British India, the first scnsideration cf 
the Government must always be its orn safety; ant 
that the political question of governirg that country 
must be paramount to all other ronsideration.. 
Under that view of the case, I conce.ve =very subo - 
dinatw measure (and such I conceive trat referred 
to in the question) must be regulatec entirely by tle 
superior consideration of political secarity. 


“Might not an increase in the knzwedge of us2- 
ful arts in the natives, conveyed by 2ri-ish subjecs 
resident in India tend to strengtken the Brith 
Government in India? Iconceive trat such knov- 
ledge might tend in a considerable degr: a to increase 
their own comforts and their enjoyxen:of life kat 
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Icannot see how it would tend in any shape to 
strengthen the political security of the Hnglish 
Government in India, which appears to me to rest 
peculiarly upon their present condition.” 


To explain his meaning more clearly, Sir 
John Malcolm appeared again of his own 
accord before the above Committee when he 
said :— 

“T wish to add, that I mean by stating that the 
* political security of the English Government in India 

cppears to rest peculiarly upon the present condi- 

tion of the native subjects, to refer to their actual 
zivision into castes, with particular duties and 
aceupations, and to that reverence and respect which 
shey entertain for Europeans, not only on account of 
taeir knowledge of the superior branches of science, 
bat also of their better knowledge of many of the 
mechanical and more useful arts in life ; and therefore, 
though I conceive that the communication of such 
knowledge to the natives would add to their com- 
fcrts, and their enjoymenis of life, and would increase 
tkeir strength as a community, I do not think that 
tke communication of any knowledge, which tended 
gradually to do away the subsisting distinctions 
anong our native subjects or to diminish that respect 

“ waich they entertain for Europeans, could be said 
to add to the political strength of the Hnglish Gov- 
ernment. * x  k  * 


’* Ave not you of opinion, that to increase the com- 
forts and enjoyments of life of the native population 
of India, would tend to strengthen their attachment 
tc the British Government, and consequently to 
strengthen and insure the stability of that Govern- 
ment in India? From allI have ever been able to 
okserve of nations, {do not think we can calculate 
upon gratitude for benefits of the nature described 
aS an operating motive that would at all balance 
agsinst the danger of that strength which such a 
community as that of our Indian subjects might 
derive from the general diffusion of knowledge and. 
the eventual abolition of its castes, a consciousness 
of which would naturally incline them to throw off 
the yoke of a foreign power; and such they always 
must consider the British in India; I wish to be 
understood as alluding in this answer to a danger 
that is very remote, but yet, in my opinion, worthy 
of attention. 

“Are not the natives of India, in your opinion, 
susceptible of gratitude in the highest degree ; have 
you not known instances of generosity and liberality 
on she part of the natives of India which would 
have done honor to any man in any age ?—I think the 
natives of India, individually considered, are suscep- 
tible of gratitnde, and I have known many instances 
of liberality and generosity among them; but I do 
_ not tonceive that we can, as I stated before, cal- 
eulabe upon such motives aS likely to influence the 
community, which we shall always find it difficult to 
rule in proportion as it obtains union and posgesses 
the power of throwing off that subjection in which 
it is now placed to the British Government.” 


Mr. Warren Hastings, and especially Sir 
John Malcolm and others opposed the intro- 
duction of Obristian missionaries in India and 
the :mparting of knowledge to its inhabitants 
from considerations of political expediency. 
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But it was on grounds of political expediency, 
too, that these two measures were advocated. 


It was Mr. Charles Grant, described as the 
Christian Director of the Hast India Company, — 
who was the first to press upon the British 
public the expediency of sending Christian 
missionaries to India for the conversion of, 
its heathen inhabitants, and imparting them ~ 
education. Charles Grant was in the service 
of the Hast India Company in India and was 
brought up in the school of Clive, Warren 
Hastings and those Anglo-Indians of the 
eighteenth century, who according to Burke 
were “birds of prey and passage in India,” 
and according to Herbert Spencer, “ were 
only a shade less cruel than their prototypes 
of Peru and Mexico.” Like others of his class, 
he shook the pagoda tree in India, grew rich 
by amassing a large fortune and then retired 
ona very handsome pension to England. He 
took a house at Clapham where he made the 


“acquaintance of Mr. Wilberforce and Mra 


Thornton. We read in his biography thatP 
Mr. Grant always kept his eye fixed on the 
chief object of his heart—the evangelisation 
of India. Having this object in view, he 
prevailed upon Mr. Wilberforce, when the 
Oompany’s Charter was about to be renewed 
in 1793, to introduce two clauses into the Act 
of Parliament confirming the Charter. These 
clauses ran as follows :—- ; 

“That itis the peculiar and bounden duty of the 
Legislature, to promote, by all just and prudent means, 
the interests and happiness of the inhabitants of the 
British dominions in India; and that for these ends, 
such measures ought to be adopted, as may gradually 
tend to their advancement in useful knowledge, and to 
their religious and moral improvement. 


“That sufficient means of religious worship and® 
instruction be provided for all persons of the Pro- 
testant communion in the service, or under the pro- 
tection of the East India Company in Asia, proper 
ministers being from time to time sent out from Great 
Britain for those purposes ;” &c., &e. 

Although these two clauses were passed on 
the first two readings of the Bill, they were 
rejected on its third reading, because the 
great body of the Hast India proprietors, who 
elected the Directors, were opposed to these 
clauses for almost the same reasons as those 
of Mr. Warren Hastings and Sir John Malcolm 
mentioned above. The following is an abstract 4 
of all the arguments, or objections urged 
against them, as they are reported by Mr. 
Woodfall. 


Objections stated generally :— _ 


“That sending missionaries into our Hastern terri- 
tories, is the most wild, extravagant, expensive, 
unjustifiable project, that ever was suggested by 
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the most visionary’ speculator. That the principle is 
obnoxious, impolitic, mmnecessary, full of mischief, 
dangerous, useless, unlimited.” 


Specific arguments, First Class: 


“The plan would be dangerous and impolitic; it 
would affect the peace and ultimate security of our 
possessions. It tends to endanger and injure our 
affairs there most fatally, it would either produce 
disturbances, or bring the Christian religion into 
contempt. Holding one faith or religion, is the mos” 
strong common cause with mankind, and the moment 
that took place in India there would be an end of 
British supremacy. 

“That the principle of proselyting was impolitic, 
and was, or ought to be exploded, in so enlightened a 
period as the eighteenth century. 

“That it would be a most serious and fatal disaster, 
if natives of character, even a hundred thousand of 
them, were converted to Christianity. 

“That the establishmeat of seminaries and colleges 
in America, was one of the most efficient causes of the 
loss of that country. 

“That suffering young clergymen, (who are usually 
of "pleasurable habits,) to overrun the interior of 
India, would be dangerous, and prove ultimately des- 
tructive to the Company's interest." 


' Second class: 


“The scheme would be unsuccessful. It is extra- 
vagant to hope for the conversion of the natives. 
They are_invincibly attached to their own castes ; 
their prejudices, manners, and habits, are all against 
a change. 

“Tt is vain to attempt to overcome prejudices 
fixed by the practice of ages, far exceeding the time 
in which Britons had any idea of religion at all. The 
attempt is, in these views, idle, absurd, and imprac- 
ticable. : 

“Only the dregs of the peoplé can be converted; 
they will pretend conversion, and disgrace Chris- 
tianity. 

“The higher and more respectable natives, are 
people of the purest morality, and strictest virtue. 

“The services of religion are devoutly performed 
in the Company’s settlements and ships, either by 
‘clergymen or laymen, and their ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments are sufficient.” 


Third class: 

“The scheme would be expensive. The expense 
would be enormous, intolerable; one, two, or three 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

Fourth class: 

“The scheme would be unlimited, in respect of the 
numbers and qualifications of the missionaries.” 

European Christians in general and natives 
of England more especially are not remark- 
able for being strict in the observance and 
‘practice of the tenets of their religion or for 
‘their spread. They were not like the Mubam- 
madans or even the Roman Catholics of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—the authors 
of the Holy Inquisiti6n—desirous of making 
converts. The natives of Hngland under- 
stand the pleasures, comforts and convenien- 
ces of this world. They asa nation do not 


seem to care much for the Othe? World ané, 
therefore, do not trouble themse_7es for savine 
the souls of other peoples. It ~vas on thesc 
grounds then that the clauses ir the Charter 
Bill of 1793, respecting sending missionaries 
to India and educating its inhabitants, were 
not passed. 

Mr. Grant was not greatly disappointed 
He tried, to become a Director of the Hest 
India Company and was elected on May 30. 
1794. He also entered Parliament in 1802. 
Whether in the India House o2 in Parl.a- 
ment, he exerted the influence which ie 
wielded in inducing his countrymen to allew 
missionaries and schoolmasters ta proceed to 
India in order to convert and enlighten its 
heathen population. He wrote = pamphlet 
entitled 

“Observations on the state of Society among tre 
Asiatic subjects of Great Britain, paricularly wish 
respect to Morals; and on the meats of improv- 
ing it," 

This was meant to refute the ai guments of 
those who were opposed to sendiag Christian 
missionaries to India. In order tc succeed in 
his endeavour, he had to appeal to the two 
classes of his countrymen, viz., shose who 
professed or pretended to be philenthropists, 
and secondly, the men of the wezld, whic. 
constituted by far the larger class of his 
countrymen; with whom “£.s, 4. is their 
Trinity.” To appeal to the philanthropiz 
instinct of his countrymen, he dic what the 
Obristian missionaries are in the habit of 
doing to this day, that is, vilitying, and 
painting the natives of India in tha blackesz 
colour possible. No unprejudiced man knowing 
anything of the character of th: Hindoos 
would or could say that the chapters in the 
pamphlet regarding “ view of the Morals of 
the Hindoos” and “causes of the situation 
and character of the Hindoos” are a fair, just 
or correct estimate of the charactsr of the 
Hindoos. He very wantonly attacked them 
and painted them in the blackest colour 
possible, which was not fair. He had to serve 
his purpose and it seems tous that he did 
so on the principle of the end justifying the 
means. 

However, in appealing to the philznthropic 
instinct of his countrymen, he was obliged to 
refew to the dark side of the Britisk adminis- 
tration of India. He wrote: 

“All the offices of trust, civil and military, and 
the first lines of commerce, are in the hands of 
foreigners, who after a temporary residence remove 
with their acquisitions in constant succession. The 


government is foreign. Of native rulers even the 
rapacious exactions went again into cireclation, and 
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tke tribute formerly paid to Delhi, passing chiefly 
by the medium of private commerce, when a general 
conmunication throughout the Empire gave Bengal 
great advantages, was little felt. But the tribute 
paid to us extracts every year a large portion of the 
pzoduce of that country without the least return. * * 

‘These observations, and the review which pre- 
cedes them, are intended forcibly to impress upon 
the mind the sense of those peculiar obligations 
urder which we lie to the people of our Asiatic 
tarritories, on account of benefits we draw from them, 
the disadvantages they have suffered, and must still 
in certain ways suffer from their connection with 
us, and the relation in which they stand to us as our 
subjects, * * * * In decreeing that our subjects 
shall be delivered from oppression and injustice, in 
setting an equitable limit to our own clemands, and 
ir establishing rights of property * *, have we done 
aJl that the circumstances of the Hindoos require, 
all that is incumbent upon us asrulers? * * #* # 
We fought also to remember how much the authority 
o-a handful of strangers depends on opinion. To 
reduce the sources of prejudice against us, and to 
multiply impressions favourable to us, by assimilat- 
ing our subjects to our modes of thinking, and by 
snaking them happy, and teaching them to understand 
and value the principles of the people who confer 
happiness upon them, may be some of the surest 
means of preserving the footing we have acquired.” 


Even from the above extract it will be 
noticed that it was not purely philanthropic 
or altruistic considerations which prompted 
Mr. Charles Grant to advocate the sending of 
Obristian missionaries to India and the im- 
parting of instruction to its inhabitants. His 
philanthrophy or altruism was largely temper- 
ed or rather alloyed with selfish motives. This 
will be evident from the extracts from his 
pamphlet which we give below. 

The mask of philanthropy which Myr. 
Charles Grant put on, when he advocated the 
evangelisation and education of the heathens 
of India was not the one calculated to inspire 
confidence in his co-religionists and compat- 
riots. Therefore, in order to convince his 
countrymen that it would pay them if natives 
of India were educated and also converted to 
Christianity, he was obliged to remove the 
mask and appear in his real character. To- 
wards the end of the pamphlet referred to 
above, he wrote, ‘* Wherever, we may 
venture to say, our principles and 
language are introduced, our com- 
merce will follow. ”’ 

Here, at last, the cat is out of the bag. This 
convinced the Christian natives of England 
more forcibly than all the arguments Which 
had been advanced from philanthropié con- 
siderations for the education and conversion 
of heathens. Again he wrote: 

“ By planting our language, our knowledge, our 
opinions, and our religion, in our Asiatic territories, 
we shall put a great work beyond the reach of con- 
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tingencies ; we shall probably have wedded the in- 
habitants of those territories to this country.” 


That is quite true. The Christian nations 
and countries of the West send missionaries 
of their faith to non-Christian nations not so _ 
much for the spiritual welfare of the latter, 
as the worldly good which these missionaries 
bring to them. ~« 

That Indian patriot, Lala Lajpat Rai, who 
was deported out of India without any trial 
and without knowing the nature of the 
charges preferred against him, and over 
whose deportation almost the whole of the 
Ohristian Anglo-Indians--whether clergymen 
or lay men—greatly rejoiced, wrote in one of 
his letters from America, which he visited in 
1905 : — 

“The other day there was held a conference of mis- 
sionaries in which President Copen is said to havé 
advocated the extension of the mission work for the 
benefit of the American trade. I cull the following 
report from the Boston Advertiser :--' Save the world 
to save America’ was the theme of the annual address 
of President Copen. He said,in part we need tq 
develop foreign missions to save our nation comt 
mercially. * * ** Itis only as we develop missions 
that we shall have a market in the Orient which will 
demand our manufactured articles in sufficient quanti- 
ties to match our increased facilities. The Christian 
man is our customer. The heathen has, as a rule, 
few wants. It is only when man is changed that 
there comes this desire for the manifold articles that 
belonged to the Christian man and the Christian home. 
The missionary is everywhere and always the pioneer 
of trade’” 

Commenting on the above extract, Lala 
Lajpat Rai very rightly observed :— 

“The Indian admirers and friends of Christian 
missions ought to note this commercial ideal of the 
American missionary. The missionary is not ‘ the 
pioneer of trade ' only but also the pioneer of tha, 
political supremacy of the Boston people in the Hast. 
I think that the frank statement of leading Chris- 
tians ought to open the eyes of all who see no danger 
in the work of the Christian Missions in the Hast,” 


If truth be told, it must be admitted that 
Christian nations are not anxious to save the 
souls of the heathens but wish to enrich 
themselves, and, therefore, send missionaries 
to non-Christian lands. 


Mr. Charles Grant, although he called him- 
self a Ohristian, did not really believe in 
the brotherhood of man. He was in favour of 
converting and educating the heathens of 
India, but certainly he was not in favour of 
giving them any political rights and_privi- 
leges. The chief argument against the - 
diffusion of useful knowledge amongst, and 
conversion to Christianity of, the natives of 
India, was that they would demand indepen- 
dence and throw off the yoke of England. 
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Mr. Charles Grant thought otherwise, for he 
wrote :-- 

“The grand danger with which the objection alarms 
usis, that the communication of the Gospel and of 
European light, may probably be introductive of a 
popular form of Government and the assertion of 
independence. Upon what grounds is it inferred, 
that these effects must follow in any case, especially 
in the most unlikely case of the Hindoos? The 
establishment of Christianity in a country, does not 
necessarily bring after it a free political constitution. 
The early Christians made no attempts to change 
forms of Government; the spirit of the Gospel does 
not encourage even any disposition which might 
lead to such attempts. Christianity has been long 
the religion of many paris of Hurope, and of various 
protestant states, where the form of Government is 
not popular. It is its peculiar excellence, and an 
argument ofits intended universality, that it may 
subsist under different forms of Government, and in 
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all render men happy, and even societies flourish- 


ing; * * It does not, in the pursuit of these 
objects, erecta peculiar political system; it views 
politics through the safe medium of morals,” * * 

We do not wish to enter into the discussion 
whether Christianity has the power of uplift- 
sing any people. But this much is evident 
that Mr. Oharles Grant did not believe in 
the Rights of Man which Thomas Paine, 
a pronounced non-Christian, did. How can 
a religion make a man happy and prosperous, 
if he is not allowed to have some share in the 
good things of this world? Our Obristian 
friends are very anxious to save our souls, 
but at the same time wish to keep us slaves. 
The words of the Italian patriot, Joseph 
Mazzini, should be poured into the ears of 
these good Christians. Mazzini wrote :— 

“Is itthen by leaving man in the hands of his 
oppressors that you would elevate and emancipate 
his soul? Isit by leaving erect the Idol of blind 
_Koree, in the service of Imposture, that you think 
“to raise in the human soulan altar to the God ofa 
free conscience ?” d 


Yes, Mr. Charles Grant wanted to keep 
the natives of India perpetually under the 
leading strings of his own countrymen. He 
wrote that, : 

“We can foresee no period in which we may not 
govern our Asiatic subjects, more happily for them 
than they can be governed by themselves or any 
other power; and doing this we should not expose 
them to needless danger from without and from within, 
by giving the military power into their hands.” 

. Mr. Oharles Grant was a Obhristian and 
‘believed in the “ Brotherhood of Man!” 

According to him, neither conversion to 
Christianity nor imparting of instruction to 
the natives was calcplated to inspire them 
with any desire for liberty.- He wrote: — 

“ Where then is the rational ground for apprehend- 
ing that such arace will ever become turbulent for 
English liberty? A spirit of English liberty is not 
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to be eaught from a written description of it, ay 
distant and feeble Asiatics especicily. It was rot 
originally conceived nor conveyed by a theoreti: al 
scheme. It has grown in the succession of ages fr -m 
the active exertions of the human powers; anc p or 
haps can be relished only by a peoyle thus prepay. d. 
Example is more likely to inspire 3 taste for it than 
report; but the nations of Europe have seen that 
liberty and its gréat effects, withzut being lid to 
imitation of it; for the French Revzintion prozecls 
not upon its principles; itis an eruption of athaizm 
and anarchy. 

“The English inhabiting our settlements in nGia, 
have noshare in the British Goverrment. Some cre 
employed as servants of the public but no one pas- 
sesses any legislative right. Whr then should ve 
give to the natives, even if they aspired to it, as it is 
unlikely that they will thus aspire, «hat we prcpe ly 
refuse to our own people? The Bo sish inhabita ts 
would be extremely averse to such a participation. 

Such were the views of th:s model Chrs- 
tian according to whom Indians shoukl 3e 
looked upon as foes and aliens in the land af 
their birth, as helots who ought not to possess 
any rights and privileges. 

We need not quote any furtaer from tie 

writings of this man. It was he by whecse 
‘endeavour were introduced :a the Charter 
Act of 1813 those clauses permitting ms- 
sionaries to proceed to India, aad establishiag 
the Ecclesiastical Department xt the expense 
of the natives of India, althouzh it did mt 
benefit them in the least,.and also made tae 
authorities of the Hast India) Company set 
apart one lakh of rupees for the instruction 
of the natives of India. MNzither Ohar ss 
Grant nor the other natives of Hngland were 
prompted by any motive of philanthropay 
or altruism to grant these meésures to Inda, 
It was sordid considerations 4 worldly gein 
which led the people of Englard to adops tue 
above measures under the clzak of plhilen- 
throphy. 


It was political expediency which was at 
the bottom of the desire of the natives of 
Hogand for the conversion o7 the heathens 
of India. This is quite clear from what Air, 
Charles Grant wrote, extracts from whcse 
writings have already been given above. We 
are borne out in our view of tue case br tne 
writings of another Englishmar who posse s- 
ed the reputation of being a very zeulcus 
Ohristian. The name of this Englishman is 
Mr., William’ Kdwards. He served in “ncia 
during the Indian Mutiny end after tkat 
event, he rose to be a Judge of Her Majest>’s 
High Court of Agra. In 1853, he publ:sked 
his “‘ Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian.” In 
the last chapter of his work, he says :— 

“Weare, and ever must be, regarcad as foreignin- 
vaders and conquerors, and the more the pele 
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become enlightened and civilised the more earnest 
will, in all probability, be their efforts to get rid of 
us. Qur best safeguard is in the evangelization of 
the country; for although Christianity. does not 
denationalize, its spread would be gradual, and Chris- 
tian settlements scattered about the country would 
be as towers of strength for many years to come, for 
they must be loyal so long as the mass of the people 
remain either idolators or Mahomedans," * 


Oonsiderations like the above must have in- 
fluenced the Hoglish—a nation of shopkeepers 
—in favour of the conversion of the natives of 
Incia. They were told that the presence of 
the Ohbristian missionaries in India would not 
coutribute to the happiness of its inhabitants. 
The missionaries are as a class very aggres- 
sive, and wantonly ontrage the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of others who do not subscribe to 
their dogmas and tenets. This leads not very 
rarely to bloodshed even. ‘This is exactly 
what was anticipated in India by those who 
were opposed to the Christian Missions. But 
perhaps the scheming and designing poli- 
ticians of England thought that such a state 
of affairs would keep India under the coutrol 
of England. The missionaries by exasperating 
the heathens provoke breaches of the peace, 
but they are not punished but the heathens. 
We see this tragedy or comedy being enacted 
every day in non-Christian countries. TLuf- 
cadio Hearn, Lecturer on Hnglish Literature 
in the University of Tokyo, says :— 

“Foree, the principal instrument of Christian pro- 
pagandism in the past, is still the force behind our 
missions. Only we have, or affect to have, substituted 
money-power or menace for the franker edge of the 
sword: occasionally fulfilling the menace for commer- 
cial reasons in proof of our Christian professions, 

‘We force missionaries upon China, for example, under 
treaty-clauses extorted by war, and pledge ourselves 
to support them with gun-boats and to exact enormous 
indemnities for the lives of such as get themselves 
killed. So China pays blood-money at regular inter- 
vals. and is learning more and more each year the 
value of what we call Christianity.” 

In his despatch presented to Parliament in 
March 1895, Sir Gerald Portal said :— 

“The race for converts, now being carried on by 
the Romish and Protestant missionaries in Uganda, is 
syncnymous with the race for political power, That 
the missionaries on both sides are the veritable poli- 
tical leaders of their respective factions, there can 
be ro doubt whatever. The Romish Fathers would 
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admit this to be the ease; on the Protestant side, it 
would not be admitted, but the fact unfortunately 
reniains, The three great parties of Islam, Rome 
and Protestantism, though nominally only divided by 
religious tenets, are in reality adverse and jealous’ 
political camps, and the leadership of two of these 
camps is practically in the hands of Hurcpens mis- 
sionaries.’ 


Mr. George Nathaniel (after arr Lord} 
QOurzon wrote in the National Review for’ 
1893 :— 

“ Without hostility to the missionaries, it is impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that English missionaries are 
a source of political unrest and frequently of inter- 
national trouble, subversive of the national institutions 
of a couutry in which they reside.” 

But India is a land of toleration, Here the 
Christian missionaries have not been so 
roughly handled as they seem to have been 
in some other non-Christian countries. So the 
schemes of the designing politicians of Hng- 
land have been to some extent frustrated in 
India at least. 


The people of India, although they. do, 
not owe allegiance to Ohrist, are saturated” 
through and through with those principles 
which. Ohrist preached. They do not and 
never did stand in need of Christian mission- 
aries. On the contrary, it is the Christian 
islanders, whether natives of England or 
Scotland, who very sadly require the ministra- - 
tions of their clergymen. The amount of 
immorality which prevails in those Christian 
countries is simply appalling. Debauchery, 
drunkenness, in short every sort of crime and 
vice, grows and thrives luxuriantly in the soil 
of Christian Hngland and Scotland. General 
Booth was not wrong in branding large por- 
tions of the land of his birth and living as 
“Darkest England.” So when we find the na-> 
tives of that country instead of trying to re- 
move the darkness that overspreads their own 
homes, sending missions to other lands, we 
must naturally conclude that they must have 
some other ulterior motives in view, and not 

merely the salvation of the souls of the dark 
heathens. 


Thus it was selfish and certainly not philan- 
thropic considerations which prompted the 
people of England to send Christian missions 
to India and impart instruction to its natives, 
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of the British Idea of Civilising India,” 

“The Market for British Goods in India 

a Century Ago,” “The Forcing of British 
Tree Trade on India,” “The Free Influx 
yf Englishmen into India,” and “ Conversion 
ind Wducation of Indians” (published in our 
Yovember, December, January, February and 
larch numbers respectively), are based 
nainly on the evidence taken by the com- 
nittees of the two Houses of Parliament 
yefore the renewal of the East India Oom- 
tany’s Charter in 1813. We now conclude 
he series with some reflections. 
. The far-reaching consequences of the terms 
m: which the Charter of the Hast India 
Jompany was renewed in 1813 have not 
‘ecelved that attention from the writers of 
‘ndian history which they deserve. India had 
ye6n conquered and ruled by other nations 
yefore the English became masters of the 
‘ountry. But none inflicted such miseries on 
ier as the English. Other rulers of India 
vere imperialists, that is to say, they were 
content to keep power in their hands and 
*xercise it. But the Mnglish were primarily 
u nation of shopkeepers. They were not 
satisfied merely with becoming the rulers of 
ndia; they desired also to become shop- 
ceepers in India and, therefore, opened shops 
n this country. Thus it has come to pass 
that under the British rule India is being 
rushed and ground fine ina mill, the upper 
itone of which is Imperialism and the nether 
tone COommercialism. 


T's five articles entitled “The Genesis 


And the commercial character of British . 


ule in its present form dates from the 
‘enewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813. 


* Mr. Holt Mackenzie, in his evidence before the Commons’ Com- 
attee, on the 23rd February 1832, said :— 


““T believe intercourse with Europeans leads to indulgence in the 
xe of wine and spirits, which, though it may be lamented on the 
‘ore of morals, must be beneficial to the revenue ; their servants are 
anerally better clothed, and the articles of clothing being subject to 
‘xation, that would increase the revenue, * * % * 

* Judging from Calcutta, there has been, I think, a marked tendency 
nong ihe natives to indulge in English luxuries ; they have well- 
rnished houses, many wear watches, they are fond of carriages, and 
‘e understood to drink wines.” 

Yes, it gladdened the hearts of many a Christian Anglo-Indian 
at the natives had taken to the drinking of wines. In his evidence 


True itis that the Hast India Company was 
a trading corporation. But they were not so 
much tre importers of English manufactured 
goods into India as exporters of Indian goods 
from India to Wurope. The deliberate des- 
truction of Indian industries dates fram 1813 
when Hinglish goods were forced on India ou 
the principle of Free Trade. Since that date 
has commenced India’s degradation. If India 
is poverty-stricken to-day, that slould be 
attribused to the Charter of 1813—to the 
crushing of India’s manufactures. 

If economically the renewal cf the Oom- 
pany’s Oharter was disastrous to India, t 
was no less morally also.. Since tims imme- 
morial, “ plain living and high thinking” hes 
been the guiding principle of the natives of 
Hindustan. But the philanthropists of 
England, on the occasion of the renewal of 
the Charter in 1818, were anxious to see 
Indians give up plain living. They wanted to 
make them luxurious and addicted to drink- 
ing, &c.* How often was the cnestion prt 
to the witnesses who appeared defore tke 
Select Oommittees of the two Houses of 
Parliament whether the rich natives spert 
their superfluous wealth in the purchase of 
Hnglish commodities! Unless tre natives 
of India were of luxurious and co some 
extent depraved habits, there was rot much 
likelihcod of their patronising English goods, 
‘So Ind'a which was sober, India wuich wes 
abstemious, was to be made ixfemperate 
and luxurious, in order to extend the market 
of England. But the masses oz the Indian 
people did not require any Juxurizs, for they 
before the Commons’ Committee, on the 24th March 1832, fr. 
Bracken seid that 

“Liquors in Caleutta are now consumed in lerge quantities by 
natives who can afford to purchase them.” 

In answer to another question, the same witness said — 

“T heard jrom anative shopkeeper in Calentta wh: is one of the 
largest r@ail shopkeepers, that his customers for wines, and brandy, 
and beer,gvere principally natives. 

“1936. What should you sey was the favorite wins among che 
natives ?—Champaigne. 

“1937. Formerly did they not consume any wine *—Very litle, 
I believe. 

“1938. Is it not contrary to their religion ?—Ido not know 
whether it is contrary to their religion, but i; is contrary to thsir 
habits ; * * It is not done openly, but when done is is a violation of 
their custom rather than of their religion.” 
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had hardly any wants. Aud the wants they had 
were supplied by Nature and the arts of their 
country. So Hngland had to destroy the 
industries of the Indians in order to oblige 
them to purchase English goods, 

It isa pity that there was no Indian living 
in 1813 who could see through the designs of 
the Hnglish when the Company’s Charter was 
renewed. Even the enlightened and far-see- 
ing Ram Mohan Roy failed to do so. Had the 
Indians been able to understand the intentions 
of their rulers in 1813, the birth of the Swade- 
shi ewm boycott movement would have then 
taken place. ‘The success of that movement 
in Indian would have been as great then as 
ic had been in America on the eve of the 
Revolution. But unfortunately the natives of 
India had been so successfully hypnotised by 
the Hnglish, that they believed them to be 
their benefactors and that whatever they did 
was for the benefit of India. 

It was because England wanted to create 
and extend her. market in India, that the 
policy of exterminating the native states of 
India was mercilessly pursued. On the occa- 
sion of the renewal of the Hast India Com- 
pany’s Charter in 1793, through the exertions 
of Sir Philip Francis, a clause was inserted 
in the Charter Act that 

“To pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 
daminion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, 
the honor, and policy of this nation,” &e. 

But no inquiry was made in 1813 whether 
that clause had been violated or not by the 
Company. No, in the Charter Act of 1813, 
when its framers showed their solicitude for 
promoting the happiness of the natives of 
India, knowing how flagrantly the provision 
of the Charter Act of 1793 contained in the 


clause quoted above, had been violated by 


Wellesley, did nothing to restrain any other 
Governor-General from following his example. 
That omission in the Charter Act of 1813 was 
@ significant one. No, it was not the interest 
of the English in 1813 to express their re- 
pugnance at the schemes of conquest and 
extension of dominion in India as it wasin 
1793. They bad to create and extend the 
market in India for English manufactures, 
and, therefore, it was necessary to. bring as 
much territory under the dominion of n®land 
as it was possible by means of fraud andorce. 

About the time when the Company’s Charter 
was tobe renewed in 1813, Sir Thomas Munro 
wrote :— 

“Tt is our political power, acquired by the Com- 
pany’s arms, that has made the trade to India what 
itis : without that power, it would have been kept 
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within narrow bounds by the jealousy and exactioni 
of the Native Princes, and by some, such as Tippoo 
could have been prohibited altogether.’* 

Sir Thomas Munro represented the opirions 
and views of the politicians and statesmen 
of his time who had anything to do with India. 
Under the circumstance; it is quite. reason- 
able to infer that the wars which were waged 
against the native Powers of India after 1818 
were not “ repugnant to the wish, the honour, 
and policy” of the natives of England. That 
accounts for the honors.and rewards that 
were conferred ou Earl Moira and every. sub- 
sequent Governor-General who followed: “in 
his footsteps. 

While it is consider ed indefensible on mabe 
considerations to tax the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland to maintain Protestant clergymen 
in their land, while people although Christian, 
are protesting loudly against the Church of 
England Establishment in their midst, it is 
sad to think that the Oharter of 1813 saddled 
India—a non-Christian country— with the cos¢ 
of the Clerical Establishment. It was not 
a dealing, nay, it was not even honest to 

0 So, 

The principle of religious neutrality’ which 
was the boast of the Hnglish in their Govern- 
ment of India was sacrificed when the Charter 
of 1813 permitted missionaries to proceed to 
India to preach the Gospel and convert its in- 
habitants. Religious . neutrality demanded 
that the Hast India Company should have, 
when they permitted Christian missionaries 
to proceed to India and sanctioned a Olerica’ 
Establishment at the expense of the heath : 
ens, encouraged Hindoo and Muhammada 4 
pr iests to preach and practise their religions 
by giving them stipends out of the revenues 
of India. But this they did not do. 

Next to the destruction of the Indian indus- 
tries, the greatest wrong which the Charter 
of 1813 inflicted on the Indian people was the 
permission granted to Europeans to freely, 
resort to India. They believed that this 
would in time lead to the colonization: of 
India. And this there can be no doubt was 
their intention. In this, they considered, lay 
the security and permanence of their rule over 
the natives of Hindustan. The oppressions 
and cruelties practised by the adventarers oj 
England on the inhabitants of India would, 
they probably thought, serve to strengthen 
the British dominion, by dispiriting and dis- 
heartening the latter. Colonization means 
displacement, and so, perhaps it was thought 

. that the lives of the ‘inhabitants of India 


* Gleig's Life of Sir Thomas Munro, vol. II (1831), p. 347. 
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would be almost of as much value to the 
British adventurers as those of the North 
American aborigines were to the Pilgrim 
Fathers, of the Mexicans and Peruvians to the 
Spaniards, of Kaffirs to the South African 
settlers and of Maoris to the Australian colo- 
nisers. It was probably for this reason, that, 
in spite of the protests of Warren Hastings 
and others who could speak with authority on 
the subject, the free influx of Huropeans into 
India was demanded. But owing perhaps to 
the numerous population of India, her advan- 
ced civilization and latent strength, Indians 
could not be treated as the natives of other 
regions had been, by the white adventurers. 
The deliberate destruction of the Indian 
industries, making Indians give up their plain 
living and take to some of the vices as well 
as the luxurious life.of the Western nations 
-and thus demoralizing them, allowing adven- 
“‘tuyers of Great Britain to freely resort to 
India to oppress and plunder its inhabitants, 
gaddling non-Christian natives of India with 
tSe expense of a costly Christian Clerical 
‘Establishment, permitting missionaries of the 
ristian pérsuasion to proceed to India to 
nsult and outrage the religious susceptibili- 
{ties of the non-Christians, conniving at the 
wars on the Native Princes and the annexa~ 


yg ANJAL NAGARI was a flourishing town 
, in the province of Andhera-khata—the 
Land of Darkness. The people of that 
place were very learned and were re- 


yuted for their extraordinary wisdom. There 


vas not a child among them who did not know 
ul about the earth and the movements of the 
‘tars and other heavenly bodies. Sextants, 


“globes and astrolabes were the plaything of 


these infants. The men were very fond of the 
study of law and metaphysical hair-splitting. 
No stranger ever visited the town but came 
outa wiser though a poorer man. Many were 
Seen to enter it who never returned. A 
| Waour had of long been current among the 
ceighbouring towns that the inhabitants of 
anjal Nagari were sorcerers, and kept unwary 
} avéllers metamorphosed into goats, sheep or 
ier lower animals. Of course, there was 
truth in this, and the rumour had its origin 
the great learning of the people, In fact, 
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tion of their dominions in order to extznc their 
commerce, (for trade follows the fleg). were 
considered by the scheming and C2signing 
politicians of England of a century ago as 
promoting the interest and happinsss of the 
natives of India. It was “the dity” of 
England to pursue these measuv=s from 
motives of philanthropy and altruism | 

Tf India is to-day poverty-stricke=, if the 
land of plenty is the home of scarcity and 
recurrent famines and of plague, if the peo- 
ple have been demoralized and India= society 
disorganized, if there is unrest in India, the 
cause of all these troubles may tc a great 
extent be traced to the Charter of ~8_3. It 
did not cenfer any concessions on Inciaas—on 
the contrary, it had the effect of mak-ng their 
Jot much worse than before.” Had the framers 
of the Charter Act of 1813 used plain and un- 
varnished language, they should have worded 
the 33rd section of that Act as follovs :— 

“Whereas it is the duty of this country to inflict 
niseries and degradation on the native inazbitants of 
the British dominions in India ;" &e., 
instead of the language of that sectica lreath- 
ing lofty philanthropy and altruism. Tie sum 
total of the Charter of 1813 was taat India 
was not for Indians but for England ard Wng- 
lishmen. 
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the inhabitants, though very argunentative 
and contentious, were but a lot of simple 
creatures, who were totally inexpewienced in 
the practical concerns of life. The=-> serrible 
repute had kept them isolated, and they had 
little occasion for interchanging thocgkts with 
other people, 

Once a rich merchant entered ths sity to 
make some purchases. He went tc the public 
square, which was the place where =very sort 
of commodity was sold. When he 1eazhed it 
he saw a person crying aloud :—“ Thres thou- 
sand rupees for three good sayings. Mv name 
is Husjlar Khan. I sell proverbs, maxims, 
words, §ud advice.” The merchant wondered 
very much in his mind at this strarze adver- 
tisement, thinking what could be <ha three 
sayings jor which such a high pric= was de- 
manded. After a good deal of hes_tazion, he 
made up his mind to purchase them. £0 going 
up to Hushiar Khan, he offered three purses full 
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of gold, each containing one thousand rupees, 
and said :—* Sir, here is the money: kindly 
sell me the sayings.” Hushiar Khan took up 
the purses, counted the money, and then 
taking the merchant apart, whispered these 
words in his ears :—“ Trust no cook, trust no 
friend, trust in God.” The merchant thought 
that he had paid too much for the whistle; 
and his countenance rather betrayed his in- 
ward feelings, for he was disappointed.. See- 
ing this, Hushiar Khan said:—‘“ Friend mer- 
chant, my object is not to cheat or deceive 
men. You will understand the truth of these 
sayings in your own life, and then you will 
thank me. However, that you may not think 
that I have overreached you, I give you these 
Seven seeds of mango, orange, guava, apple, 
melon, pomegranate and grape, which, as soon 
as you sow them, will grow into big trees in a 
minute and bear ripe fruits, and then you 
have only to. say vanish and the trees will 
vanish and you will get back the seeds.” The 
merchant, whose name was Kam-Aql (Little 
Intellect), was very glad to get such wonderful 
seeds, and thought himself amply repaid. 

When he returned home, the first thing he 
did was to go to his cook and show him the 
wonderful seeds, He planted them on a plot 
of ground before his house, and at once they 
‘shot forth into large trees and brought forth 
fruits, and the merchant and his cook ate of 
them plentifully and distributed them among 
his friends, and then he said:—“ Vanish,” and 
the trees all vanished, and he got back the 
seeds. Now the cook was a man of a bad 
character, and dealt in stolen goods with an- 
other merchant called Kam-Dkhlaq (Little 
Morality), who was also a bosom friend of 
Kam-Aql The cook of the latter one day 
finding an opportunity when he was out, call- 
ed in his partner and said to him :—‘ Friend, 
what shall we do now? Since my master 
brought back those seeds he has left off all 
idea of going out on travels, and is never 
absent from home. We cannot enrich ourselves 
so long as he remains here; you know it was 
with much difficulty that I had persuaded 
him to go to Janjal Nagari, J had thought 
and hoped that he would be metamorphosed 
there, but unfortunately he has returned again 
to mar our happiness; moreover he has grown 
suspicious and watches me strictly. I wish 
to rid myself ofhim. Will you help me@#” The 
latter promised to do as he directed, and then 
he unfolded his plans to him and he approved 
of them heartily. : 

When Kam-Aq] returned home he found that 
his friend Kam-Ikhlaq was waiting for him, 
and very glad was the simple merchant to see 
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his teacherous friend. They sat together, ani 
after the dinner was over, Kam Ikhlaq sud 
denly exclaimed, as if the idea had just flasher 
over his mind :—“Friend, isit true what peopl 
say about your wonderful seeds? Do the} 
really grow ina minute? Though some tim 
ago you sent me the fruits, yet I could no 
believe that they were the products of thos: 
seeds. It is so very unnatural.” The-simple 
minded merchant who had as strong a faith i 
his seeds as in his senses, replied sharply :— 
“What, do you think that I have circulated « 
fib or a falsehood? ‘You shall see with you 
own eyes and believe.’ The friend 'replie 
calmly :--“ I do not doubt your veracity, bu 
your seeds are so very extraordinary. J can 
not bring myself to believe in the existenc: 
of such things. Well, if your seeds do grov 
before my eyes, I promise to give you anythin; 
from my house on which you may place you 
hand and Jay hold of, but if you do not suc 
ceed, promise that you will give that on whic] 
Imay first place my hand in your house. 
“ Agreed,” cried Kam-Aql, and rushed into tix 
house and said :—‘‘ Cook, give me the seed 
which I brought from Janjal Nagari, to shov 
its wonderful virtues to my friend Kam 
Ikhlaq.” The cook gave him the seeds, and h 
came out with them and sowed them withi: 
sight of his friend. What was his surpris 
and terror when he saw that no tree grew ou 
of them! He then took them out of the groun 
and carefully examined them, and muttere: 
aside :—‘‘ Cursed be thou treacherous man. 
thou hast boiled these seeds. True are th 
words of Hushiar Khan, when he said: ‘Trus 
no cook.’” Then addressing his friend Kam 
Ikhlaq he said :—‘‘ Look here friend; thes 
seeds are boiled. I have lost my bet but ity 
through no fault of mine. Will you waivi 
your claim ?” Then the friend tauntingly re 
plied:—“ Ah, I knew that it would come ti 
this. How can there be such seeds? Now 
am not to be so easily deceived. Oome now 
fulfil your promise or I hand you over to jus 
tice; do not prattle with me.” Then poo 
Kam-Aql’s eyes were opened, and he foun 
that it was all a conspiracy of his friend an 
his cook, who were both false and faithless 
He then implored for fifteen days of grac 
aiter which he would fulfil his promise. Kam 
Ikhlaq was at first loth to grant this indy 
gence, but at last after much entreaty am 
prayers granted the request. 

Kam-Aql at once went into a mosque an 
began to pray, saying :—‘‘ Lord, I trusted to : 
cook, and I found him false, I trusted in < 
friend, and I found him faithless. I now trus' 
in Thee. So help Thoume.” He prayed there 
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, for seven days and seven nights, when he 
heard a voice which said:—“Go to Janjal 
Nagari, and search out Hushiar Khan; he will 
help thee out of this difficulty.” He at once 
set out for that city on a horse, upon which 
xe placed his bag of money, and precious 
stones, and reached that city when it was 
about noon. When he saw the walls of the 
own, he jumped down from his horse and 

MHegan to walk through the crowded streets, 
teading the animal by the rein, 

- As he was passing through a bazaar a 
butche> met him, who laying his hands on the 


, animal, asked:—“ Traveller, what price will 


= 


i 


you take for this?’ Kam-Agl, naturally 


“° thinking that the butcher had asked the price 


f 


ra 
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of the horse, said :—“ Friend, I will sell it for 
four hundred rupees.” 

Now this was an exorbitant price for the 
Forse, which was but a’sorry jade, but what, 
was his surprise when the butcher counted 

, him out the sum demanded, and taking hold 
f the rein began to lead it off homeward. 
am-Aql cried out :—-“Stay, butcher, stay, 

“let, me take away my bag of gold and precious 
stones, which is hanging by the saddle of the 
horse.” On this the butcher replied :—“‘ Friend, 
what do you say? Did you not sell me the 


. ' whole for four hundred rupees? Did you then 


( 
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make any exceptions in favour of your bag 
or saddle or rein or stirrup? Am I not justi- 
fied in taking the animal with everything on 
it?” said he appealing to the passers-by. And 
they all decided in favour of the butcher, 
and he led away the animal and the bag in 
triumph. 
Kam-Agl went forward, very much grieving 
in his mind at being thus suddenly reduced to 
overty in such a strange and ill-reputed city. 
Somptsining against his stars and the evil 
hour in which he started from home, he began 
to search out the house of Hushiar Khan. In 
a street he saw some boys playing. So going 
“up to them he asked the way to Hushiar 
~“Khan’s house. The boys said:—‘ What will 
"you give us for showing you the house”? 
“Why, I will give you the largest lumps of 
sweatmeats that you ever had,” said Kam-Aql. 
The boys then sat down on the ground; one 
little urchin took out a sextant, another a 
compass, and the third one a map of the world. 
Shen observing the position of the sun and 
vne direction of the winds, they made nice 
‘ ealculations, in which the words sines and 
cosines, latitudes and longtitudes fell often 
upon his ears, and confounded him more and 
more. After an hour the boys exclaimed :— 
“We have found it, we have found it.” Then 
they conducted the merchant to the house 
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of Hushiar, cheering and hurraving all 
way. We need not say that tue mere 
Was gveatly impressed with tle loa. nine 
intelligence of these little fell MWS, but 
fact was the boys already kn3aw th: hon. 
Hushiar Khan, in fact they were bis sons | 
nephews, and they made this shew ci lear: 
only to impose upon the stranger. Whe 
reached the house, the boys demanded .l 
reward, and the merchant purchasing aru x 
worth of sweatmeats, presentec it to tar 
The boys would not take it, bus said:-- | 
you promised to give us the lurg2st lim 
we will have nothing but the largest luroz 
The merchant then doubled the quentity, © 
still they were not satisfied; he then r 
higher, till he gave them fifty zup-es’ wo: 
of sweetmeats, but still they sried cut :—“" 
will take nothing but the largest lumps, 
will take nothing but the largest k:mps, ¢. 
us the largest lumps, we won't take 3e: 
maurds or tons, but the largest lurips.” 
poor fellow was embarrassed by the obstinz 
of the boys and the absurdity of their demt: 
which was however true accorcing to - 
letter of his promise, though not its spir‘t. 
In the meantime while the 907s vere wre: 
ling avout the ‘largest lumps’ Hushiar K 
came there, and recognising thr. mercha 
cordially welcomed bim to his home, 
learning the cause of the dispute, he turn 
towards the boys and said :—“ Wait, liz 
gentlemen, for a moment ard - wills2: 
matters.” He then brought a rtpee’s v3 
of sweetmeats, and divided is into as ra 
unequal shares as there were boys. and placi 
the whole before them, said-—“ Boys, vl 
do you call these separate hea>g of sve 
meats?” All answered :—“ Why, everr x 
knews it; they are called lumps.” °* W 
then,” said Hushiar Khan, call.ng out the «1 
most of them, “ take out the largest 02 wc: 
Now, you have got the larges> lump, have 7 
not?” “Yes,” said the boy. Then callir, o 
another, he told him to take ug the lerge 
of the remaining lumps, and when he a 
picked up what appeared tc hin the large: 
he said :—‘ Now have you 102 gct the lige 
lump ?” “ Yes, Sir,” answered ths boy, “Lla 
also got the largest.” Similarly every 3232 
the other boys selected frora tae ren. di 
successively and declared that Le had got ti 
largegt lump. When they had taken ap 3-e 
one his share, Hushiar Khan add-essec them 
the following words :—“ Friends. as now cll 
you have got the largest lump, — hope roua 
satisfied. Now goto schooL” The dcrs ri 
to school, every one congratulasing Lim3elf | 
his having got the largest lump, ani we 
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never afterwards disabused of their folly and 
mistake in refusing fifty rupees and contentin g 
themselves with five pice worth of things, till 
they got a sound caning from their teacher 
for their folly. 

Then Hushiar Khan asked Kam-Aql what 
business had brought him so far, and learning 
the whole story, said: ‘Friend, do not be 
cast down, we will soon manage it all, rest 
now for the night.’ When it was morn, 

- Hushiar went out to the shop of the butcher 
and asked :—“ Friend, what will you take for 
all the sirees (meaning heads of the slaugh- 
tered animals, as well as human heads,) that 
you have got? The butcher who had at that 
time a hundred heads in his stock asked a hun- 
dred rupees for them all. Hushiar Khan paid 
him the money, and asked him to bring them 
out. Then the butcher brought all the sirees 
which he had and gave them to him, and 
taking up the money was going away; when 
Hushiar exclaimed:—‘ Tarry -friend, do not 
play me false. Have you given me all the 
heads in your house? I see some sheep and 
catile tied up in that shed. Bring their heads 
too.” The butcher nolens volens slaughtered 
them too and gave the heads tohim. But 
Hushiar Khan was not yet satisfied, and he 
said :—‘‘ Friend, I saw just now some one peep 
out of that window. Ithink she is your 
daughter, and I heard an infant crying, so 
you have got another child, and I doubt not 
thas you have got a wife too. So bring the 
heads of these three also, for they have .also 
heads and all heads have been sold to me.” 
The butcher found himself in a fix, and- falling 
on his knees asked his mercy and indulgence. 
Hustiar Khan then thundered out :--“ Rascal, 
you deserve no consideration. But I pardon 
you this time; go, bring out the horse which 
you 2ook from my friend yesterday, together 
with tae bag of gold and precious stones, and 
a thousand rupees as fine for your miscon- 
duct.” The butcher complied and congratu- 
lated himself on his escape. 

Hushiar Khan then came home and return- 
ing his property to the merchant, said :— 
“friend, tarry here for three days, after which 
we will go to your city and see what can be 
done. But beware how you conduct yourself 
in this place. For though the people are not 
the scrcerers they have been described to be 
by their enemies, yet they are a headsgrong, 
hair-splitting race of beings. Beware of 
them.” Kam-Aqi promised to abide by his 
advice. 

The next day, the merchant had an occasion 
to buy a pair of shoes, as his old one was no 
longer fit to be worn. He went to a shoe- 
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maker and said :—‘ Sir, give me a pair of: 
We shall not have to haggle ahout the 
J will make you happy (Main tumico 
kar doonga);” meaning of course that he 
pay afair and reasonable price. The 
maker showed many samples, and the 
chant selected the one that best fitte 
and ofiered to pay four rupees, which w 
ordinary price of such shoes in his co 
But the fellow refused even to touc 
money, and the merchant went on 0 
rupee after rupee till he had paid 
fifty rupees. But the shoe-maker wou 
agree, but went ou saying :—“Gir, yo 
mised to make me happy, and I ask n 
put to be made happy. I will not 
millions were you to give me so much. 
nothing but tobe made happy.” The me 
saw that here was another dilemm 
thought of consulting his friend about : 
therefore said :—" Friend, wait till to-n 
let me consult my friend, and I will fu 
promise.” So returning home Kam-Aql 
his adventure to Hushiar, and asked hi 
to do. The friend said:—* Ah! Ke 
here ig another sign of the wisdom 
people. If they are anything, they a 
to their words, and know the value of 
When will you learn to speak sim] 
rationally ? When will you leave off a 
les, metaphors, and what do you cal 
redundancies, the flowers of speech’ 
people are intensely practical, and do 
derstand your loose mode of transacti 
ness. Weigh well the words you use 
intercourse with them. As regard th 
job, you will see how I finish it to 
When it was about midnight, Hushia 
and his friend took two big lathis (stic 
zoing up to the shoe-maker’s house, b 
hammer the door and call aloud: - 
maker, shoe-maker, are you awake 
maker, are you awake?” The shor 
creaming that some robbers had c 
attack him, jumped out of bed and crie 
are there?” Hushiar Khan replied in 
voice:—“* We are officers of the ki 
have come to inform you that a son a) 
apparent is just born to His Majesty. 
udand make rejoicings, if you are 
subject.” The shoe-maker hearing tl 
and in order to please the officers, 
they might make a good report abo 
came running down and saying :—- 
gentlemen, tarry, take some refres. 
you do not know how ‘happy you hay 
m2.” “Have wemade you happy? 
Hashiar Khan. “Undoubtedly,” a 
the unsuspicious artisan. “Have I m 


happy ?” asked Kam-Aql. “ Certainly gentle- 
men you have; may I take my oath ?” said’ the 
iaker of shoes. Then the friends laughing 
it said ;—“‘ Now friend, have you recognized 


s> We are not the king’s officers. Are we, 


more than quits? You said twice that 
_were happy. Now keep one happiness for 
_ eourself, and pay two hundred rupees as the 
“prize of- the other happiness which we have 


riven you. Oertainly you must not enjoy: 


toubie such mental felicity without paying for 
“7 The poor artisan was caught in his own 
y, and paid the sum demanded without 
da The two friends shared the pro- 
themselves and returned home 
chuckling in their minds over 
e of their adventure. 
rKam-Aql went out to take a 
y, inwardly vowing not to have 
) with its troublesome people, 
ie~ its fair sights and good 
i idering on he-came to a 
2 there was a great gather- 
. of which was a very 
he was crying out ina 
e:—‘Ten thousand 
—nin the middle of 
Ramc. ten thou- 
ault 
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had performed her feat of brazen indelicacy. 
The spot was not very difficult to identify, and 
as there were still many spectators lingering 
there, tliey also corroborated her account, 
and said :—‘ Hushiar, though we also strongly 
condemn the character of the woman, yet 
your friend must pay the wager, however 


‘dishonourable it may be for her to accept 
it. 


He had no business to accept the 
challenge.” “Gentlemen,” said Hushiar, “my 
friend is perfectly willing to pay the wagez, 
but [have come to satisfy myself about the 
correctness of the account.” Then taking 
a measuring tape out of his pocket, Hushiar 
began to measure the sides of the square, and 
measuring also the spot where the feat was 
performed from the, four sides, he found that 
it was not exactly the middle of the square, 
but somewhat nearer to one side than the 
other. Then turning to the people and the 
woman, he said, “ Woman, did you not promise 
to do this most shameful thing in the iniddle 
of the square? And now gentlemen, do you 
gee that it isnot the middle, but very far 
from it. So has she not lost her wager ” All 
were very much pleased at the ingenuity of 
Hushiar, and unanimously cried out :—“ Yas, 
she has lost her wager.”..Then Hushiar ad-- 
dressing the woman, said :—‘ Thou vile crea- 
ture, thou hast first done a very shameful 
deed, for which thou oughtst to be hanged, 
ban thon falsely demandedst a heavy reward 
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not touch the money, repeating ;—‘I will 
accept nothing but something, give me the 
something which you promised.” Poor Kam- 
Aq! offered him by degrees so much as fifty 
rupees, but the man of the razor grew more 
and more obstinate and headstrong, and noisi- 
ly cried out :—* Sir, I spit on sour offer. Do 
you wish to tamper with my honesty? Do 
you think I will accept your bribe of fifty 
rupées, or for the matter of that fifty thou- 
sand rupees, and budge from my contract? 
Never, Sir, never, -I .will-take nothing but 
something.” The merchant was thinking what 
to do, when fortunately Hushiar come there 
and asked what was the dispute about. Kam- 


Aql told him the case, and then Hushiar.turn-' 
ing to the barber, said :—‘‘ Friend, come éarly- 


to-rhorrow morning and you will get your 
dues.” The barber went away and Hushiar 
taking a cup of milk put a dead cricket in it, 
and kept it ona niche. When it was morning 
the barber returned to claim his fée, and 


Hushiar pointing to the cup, said, “ Bring that. 


_ cup of milk to me,-I wish to drink it.” “The 

barber took down the -vessel, and seemg the 
cricket floating in it, and, which, by the bye, 
had swollen by being soaked in the milk, 


involuntarily cried out: “Sir, do not drink. 


it, there is something. floating in | 
frierd,” said, Hushiar, “that someti 
you: give me the milk.” The man: 
disgusting insect by the leg, went, 


‘three days’ residence here. 
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the anguish of his heart. Then HuSshiar c 
forting him said :—‘“ Let us start at once. 
not afraid; all will go well. As regards 
three thousand rupees you gave me, I hoy 
have repaid more than enongh during y 
But to sav 
credit as a seller of maxims, riddles, prov 
&c., 1 must help you out of this’ difficulty 
which I was the indirect and remote cau 
The friends then started on their journey, 
reached the merchant’s city. 4 
When Hushiar came to the -house 


_ Aql, he told him to raise a spacious 


fourteen feet high, in the middle of t 


_ (square) and to -arrange everythir 
house on the structure, 
‘soon had such a scaffold 


The mera 


in good order, everythiz 
contained, on it. ' Then 
place his caskets on the 
property. .This was alsc 
chant. Then a wooden 
feet high, was placed pe 
ground touching. the e~ 
scaffold, and “ ** 
were remove 

the only way 

was almasty 
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DAM4YANTI LISTENS 10 THE MESSAGE OF HER BELOVED 
NALA BROUGHT BY THE SWAN. 


From a painting by M. | awa “Vara. By the courtesy of the artist 
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RAILWAY TRANSPORT IN INDIA 


Tmy address as President of the Third 
Indian Industrial Conference held at Surat 
I referred briefly to two of the important 
short-comings of the Indian Railway. ad- 

istration in the conveyance of goods, viz., 

assive’ delay and comparative costliness. 
people actually engaged in industries and 
le, these are very serious drawbacks, 
igh ultimately the whole community is 
sted by them. The hardships and griev- 
3s of the poor third class passengers, who 
tribute 80 p. c. of the coaching traffic, 

e been often vividly brought to the notice 

she Government by public-spirited men, 
by the indigenous press, and it must be 

aowledged that within the last few years, 
authorities have shown a disposition to 
edy some of them. But the grave defects 
ining to the traffic in goods by rail from 
part of the country to another have hardly 
sxived any attention at all from the general 
lic, mainly for the reason that they have 
been forcibly realized by the intelligent 
ion of the community that directs the 
lic prints; and also because those who are 
sted by.them in the first instance have 
erally chosen to suffer their wrongs in 
ace, Tiven if the numbers of the latter 

e inconsiderable, it would be the duty of 

ry publicist to turn his attention to the 

ws, irregularities, and burdens to which 

y are constantly subjected by the railway 

agement. The question of an efficient 
cheap railway administration of goods 

ficis a matter of concern to the whole 
lic; for it must be remembered that 
igh the direct and first sufferer by its 
ficiency may be the consignee or consignor 
oods, the burden must and does fall even- 
ly on the consumer, i.e., the community as 

hole. Moreover, railways by affording a 

ap, expeditious and safe means ofjtransport, 

very materially stimulate production of 
kinds, agricultural as well as industrial; 

conversely, a bad or costly railway 
iagement must retard the industrial and 

‘cultural developrhent of the country. I 

»0se in this paper to deal with some of the 

t salient defects of the railway manage- 

tasregards the traffic in goods. 


- of her commercial pre-eminence. 


The length of the open lines of railways 
in British and Native India is in round numbers 
nearly 30 thousand miles, It wzs for a long 
time the stock complaint of British merchants 
that the provision of railways in India was 
inadequate to the needs of the country: Bri- 
tish capitalists and their organs emphasized 
the complaint probably from busiszess motives, 
and the manufacturers of rails, and iron- 
mongers naturally supported them. What- 
ever their motives, it would be unfair to 
gay. that their advocacy of railway exten- 
sion was wrong from the poiri of view of 
Indian interests. Next to peace, personal 
security, and good governmezt, there is 
hardly any economic condition which condu- 
ces more directly to the rapil growth of 
agricultural and manufacturirg prosperity 
than cheap and rapid transport. Even in 
the middle ages when Italy enjoyed commer- 
cial supremacy, her roads and canals were 
tke best in Hurope, and the prosperity of 
Flanders was especially promsted by the - 
circumstance that her ruling counts recog- 
nized the value of public security and of good 
reads and manufactures befcre all other 
petentates. (List’s National Pol. Hco., p. 22). 
The vast facilities for inland transport in 
England afforded by her public roads, canals, 
aud railways are reckoned amorg the causes 
The ex- 
traordinary development of America in agri- 
culture and manufactures is in no small 
measure due to the unrivalled facilities of 
transport it provides. It is true that 
transport facilities do not necessarily promote 
at all times and under all circurcstances the 
industrial or manufacturing advancement of a 
country in a state of free competition. Rail- 
ways and canals simply carry go-ds from one 
paint to another, and the question of the bal- 
ence of economic advantage tobe derived from . 
them, by a country at a given period, may fairly 
be # matter for calm discussicn. For good 
or for evil, however, India has row 30 thou- 
sand miles of railways. The destruction of 
old Indian manufactures has perhaps been 
hastened and completed by them, but agri- 
cu_ture has been vastly extended in the bar- 
gain. In times of famine, the railways have 
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done incalculable good; and their strategic 
utility to the Government as an instrament 
for preserving internal peace is very great. 
What we have now got to do is not to discuss 
how railway construction in the past might 
have been more profitably regulated, but to 
set to ourselves the problem of extracting the 
greatest benefit from the system as it exists 
and as it is going to be in the near future. 
Now in dealing with this practical question 
it may be safely asserted that the Indian 
railways have hitherto failed to render to the 
country the full economic service that they 
are intended to do; and that unless a radical 
inprovement takes place in all the branches 
of traffic and management, the railway ad- 
ministration must remain open to this charge. 
The ehortcomings of the passenger s2rvice 
are too well-known to need repetition. 
It is as regards the goods traffic that the 
railway managment is more seriously faulty. 
The first complaint that is urged in this 
connection is the very extensive pilfering of 
gocds and blackmailing that prevails in almost 
every system without exception. This perni- 
cioas practice assumes two forms ;-—iirstly, 
systematic pilfering is committed in transit 
or ai stations in respect of goods consigned 
cr received. Small portions are abstracted 
. sometimes in.the passage and oftener at the 
place of consignment or destination. The 
menial railway servants are believed to be 
the direct perpetrators of these larcenies, but 
their superiors are not above suspicion of 
complicity. An. experienced station-master 
at an important railway station wes not 
astamed to own within public hearing that 
every package of goods received at his station 
‘vas subject to his toll, This was some years 
ago, but the general impression still continues 
that the same practice still lurks every where 
im a more or less aggravated form. Petty 
thefts of goods are still widely prevalent. No 
one accuses all the railway officials concerned 
in handling the goods traffic of this shameful 
malpractice; but the black sheep are very 
numerous and the honest men are compara- 
tively few. The other form is the systematic 
levying ofa bribe for every’ wagon supplied 
for traffic in the busy season. The heaviest 
and most costly traffic in India is seasonal :— 
say, between December and May, aad_,it is 
during this period that merchants are most 
anxicus to push their goods to the sea-board 
or to the consuming centres. The need of 
the merchant is thus the opportunity of the 
corrupt railway official. It is difficult to 
estimate in rupees the amount thus levied as 
dleckmail throughout India. Very likely it 
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comes to lacs of rupees. The eagerness with 
which members of the railway traffic-staff 
covet posts at the principal traffic centres 
can only be fully explained by this fact. It is 
stated that the charge of such a station fora 
few years enables the holder to amass a 
decent competence. This scandalous state of 
things is a matter of public notoriety and the . 
highest authorities are officially aware of it.-~ 
It was stated to Mr. Robertson, Special Com- 
missioner for Indian Railways (Vide his 
Report, p. 61), that many station-masters 
considerably increased their incomes by re- 
quiring traders to pay them fees before they 
would supply them with wagons to carry their 
goods. Though Myr. Robertson was unable 
to verify these reports, yet from inquiries 
made he felt satisfied that there is a good 
deal of truth in them. 

The gross inadequacy of the rolling stock in 
almost all the railway systems in India natu- 
rally causes a keen competition among mer- 
chants to secure wagons for their goods 
and the corrupt railway official is not slow tow 
take advantage of his position. Lately this 
long-standing grievance of the merchants 
assumed the magnitude of a grave public 
scandal and even touched the big European 
traders at the principal export centres. 
Questions were asked in Parliament and 
personal appeals were made to the Secretary’ 
of State to stop this evil. The result has been 
so far beneficial. In the year 1905-06 nearly 3 
crores of rupees were sanctioned for the in- 
crease of rolling stock on Indian railways; in 
the following year nearly 4 crores were allow- 
ed for the same purpose and in the current 
year more than 5¢ crores have been assigned. 
The extreme tension felt in the busy season _« 
will no doubt be partly relieved when the 
sanctioned money has been fully expended. 
The public will wait and judge by the results. 
It was strange, however, that the Govern- 
ment of India and the railway administration 
required the impetus of a strong Huropean 
agitation before they were awakened to a 
sense of the grave wrong from which the 


. public have long suffered, Whether the benefit 


of a more extensive supply of rolling stock 
will filter down to the poor Indian merchant 
remains to be seen. - There is little doubt, 
however, that this evil acts asa direct tax ond, 
ths trade of the country, and urgently calls ~ 
for a speedy reform. 

There are several ways which may at least 
partially palliate these evils, even if they do 
not succeed in suppressing them altogether. 
The petty larcenies committed may be con- 
siderably reduced, if the superior officers of 
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the traffic staff will honestly endeavour to 
eradicate them by all the means in their 
power. The Police stationed at the bigger 
stations may be made to co-operate in the 
task, if the higher Police officers will severely 
punish every Policeman suspected of conni- 
vance or complicity in this nefarious prac- 
tice. For this as well as for the larger evil 
of systematic corruption, a vigorous public 
opinion requires to be cultivated. The new 
supply of rolling stock ought, it is hoped, to 
reduce the opportunities for corruption. The 
superior officers of the railway will render 
much help if they will see to it that every 
station gets its quota of railway wagons in 
regular course, and that they are supplied to 
traders on a regular system without favouri- 
tism. But in this, as in all other matters, 
self-help and self-reliance on the part of the 
traders directly concerned can alone effect the 
desired result. For people engaged in trade 
it is indeed very inconvenient to have recourse 
to law for small losses. The delays and cost 
qf a legal prosecution are practically a bar to 
; aresort to law, not to speak of the impru- 
dence of being at enmity with the railway 
staff with whom traders are forced to have 
almost daily dealings. But what individuals 
cannot do may be attempted by associations 
of traders. These can represent hardships 
and inconveniences and can by combined, 
sustained endeavours bring defaulters to the 
right path. Hiven individual traders will find 
that it occasionally pays better to withstand 
the extortions of the railway staff, than to 
submit to them as a necessary evil. Railway 


servants are human beings and they will’ 


hesitate to use their customary weapons 
against men who want to stand by their rights 
manfully. 

Next to the prevalence of corruption, thefts 
and extortion, there is another evil of appa- 
rently a more innocent character, but equally 
or perhaps more pernicious in its effects on 
the economic well-being of the community as 
a whole, viz., inordinate delay in the carriage 
of goods. It will be difficult at first sight for 
one not in the line to realise the losses inflict- 
ed on the internal industries and trade of the 
country by the very snail-like and sluggish 
pace that the Indian railways have hitherto 
agopted in the carriage of merchandise, from 
one place to another. Merchants think them- 
selves fortunate if goods consigned by them 
for delivery at stations not more than 300 
miles distant even on tlie same system reach 
the consignee in a week. When goods are 
sent from Ahmedabad to Madras or Calcutta 
or Cawnpore, the time taken by the railways 
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seldom falls short of two weeks and often 
amounts toa month. There isa dead loss of 
interest to the merchant for the whole period 
of transit. Oapitalis thus practically locked 
up and the interests of all parties from the 
producer to the final consumer suffer. It would 
be difficult to estimate the sum total of the loss 
caused by mere delay to the whole industry of 
the country, and consequently to the people 
generally by the present slow rate of moving 
our goods. If this undue delay could be reduced 
even by half, the trade would be relieved of a 
heavy incubus and a new life would be impart- 
ed to all the factors of production. There is 
at present a very enthusiastic desire all over 
the country to promote our indestries and 
commerce by all possible means. Want of 
capital, absence of technical skill and know- 
ledge, and alow spirit of commercial enter- 
prise which operate as solid barriers to our 
advance, can be removed only gradually and 
by patient and well-organised effort. But 
there is no reason why we should not obtain 
the fullest possible advantage of our transport 
system for which the country has made 
enormous sacrifices and still bears a heavy 
burden of recurring interest. An a2celeration 
of internal transport is urgently needed. It 
will operate as so much capital added to our 
poor resources and asso much wasted time 
utilized for the good of the nation. We have 
the high official authority of Mr. Robertson 
for the view that the present working of the 
railways is not at all satisfactcry -( Vide 
Report, page 2). In his opinion, 

“The great railway undertakings m India are 
reduced more or less to the same dead level as other 
departments of Government and are not adminis- 
tered as large commercial concerns on the lines on 
which such undertakings can only be successfully 
worked.” “The time taken by goods in transit 
petween stations is so slow as seriously to interfere 
with the prosperous development of trafic.” (Robert- 
son's Report, page 65). 


Mr. Robertson has given a table showing 
the speed per hour of a goods train on the 
principal lines. On the B.B.& O.T. lines 
the average is 53 miles per hour. On the 
G. T. P. about 8 miles and on the E. I. Railway 
about the same figure. The general public 
could hardly have thought that ths trade is 
served, so badly by our railways. The speed 
could easily be doubled with advantage to all 
parties concerned; viz., the owners of the 
railways as wellas the public. The low rate 
of speed is, however, not wholly responsible 
for the mischievous delay to which all goods 
traffic is now subjected. The whole delay 
does not appear from the receipts given by the 
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railway officials. At some stations receipts 
are given, not on the day the goods are 
booked, but on the following day. Even after 
the goods are receipted for, they are not 
always despatched by the next available 
train. We know of an instance at an impor- 
tant railway station where goods booked 
and receipted for were allowed to remain on 
a siding for nearly a week through sheer 
neglect. Much unnecessary time is wasted 
by the railway staff at intermediate and 
engine-changing stations ahd junctions. A 
spirit of listless indifference seems to dominate 
their movements. Even after goods reach the 
destination a similar absence of the business 
spirit is frequently visible. Often a day passes 
before the train is shunted to the siding where 
goods are to be unloaded; and after they 
are there, the inadequacy of the unloading 
arrangements causes further delay. One crane 
is only provided and the unloading process is 
very slow. 


“The dilatory and almost casual way in which the. 


station and train staff often deal with trains is a 
matter which impresses one the more, the longer one 
travels in India” (Robertson’s Report, page 59). 

The more one gets acquainted with the 
conditions of railway transit and the cause 
of the delay, the more he gets convinced that 
the public have been hitherto treated in this 
respect by the railway management with 
culpable indifference. It is high time that every 
intelligent person who cares for the rapid 
industrial advance of the country should 
seriously turn his attention to the question of 
Railway transport, remembering that without 
a rapid and cheap transport our industries 
cannot advance at the rate at which we wish 
them to progress. It is quite possible to 
double the present speed for goods. Mr. 
Rebertson thinks that doubling the present 
speed will cause a saving in the supply of 
rolling stock, besides offering other advan- 
tages to the railways and the public. A 
spirit of business ought to be infused into 
the working staff. There may be technical 
difficulties, but they ought to be made to yield 
to the paramount necessity of rendering a 
quick transport service to the country. It is 
imperative on all of us to demand that the 
speed of the railways shall be very much in- 
creased, and that the transport of oug goods 
shall be as quick and cheap as possibie. - 

The third complaint against our railways 
ig the high rates that are charged by them 
for the conveyance of goods. I stated in my 
address that it costs nearly 15 rupees per 
bale of cloth or yarn sent by rail from Ahmed- 
abad to Oalcutta, while the charge for the 
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same by rail and steamer combined is about 
Rs. 8 The railway rates for goods are in 
fact too high all over India. This is not my 
view alone, It is also the view of a highly 
qualified expert, Mr. Robertson, the Govern- 
ment Commissioner, who says, { 

“aking the cost of construction and working in | 
England and comparing them with the cost of con- | 
struction and working in India, and in every othér 
respect if like is compared with like, 1 think it will 
be found that fares and rates in India should broadly 
ra be only about 1/6 of those charged in Eng- 
and. 

Again 

“ Bafore the fares in India can be regarded relative- 
ly as equal to those in England, the former would 
require to be lower than the rates now charged by 
about 18 to 40 p. c. for passengers, and for the general 
merchandise by about 80 to 60 p. c.” 

The average cost of bringing goods from 
Europe to Bombay or Calcutta is about Rs. 10 
per ton or roughly speaking Rs. 2 per bale of 
clota of 400 lbs, This is for a distance of 4,000 
miles or more. Oompare with this the rates 
charged by our Indian railways. Calcutta 
is about 1,500 miles from Ahmedabad and the ~ 
charge for carrying coal from the one place 
to the other, which as reduced is considered 
by the authorities tobe very low, is still near- 
ly Rs. 11 per ton, i. e., as much as that for 
fetching coal from Europe. It is futile to 
expect our trades and industries to show any 
extraordinary vigor of growth in the face of 
our present railway rates, which act as a 
preventive barrier to the free flow of internal 
traffic. There are no financial grounds now 
for maintaining the scale of railway rates at 
the present high level. The railways of 
India taken as a whole have for a succession 
of years shown a balance to their credit, after 
allowing for working expenses, interest on 
capital expended, charges for annuities in 
redemption of capital, and all miscellaneous ~ 
expenditure, as the following figures show :— 


Rs. 
For 1901-2 1,27,00,000 
» 1902-8 84,84,000 
» 1903-4 1,29,10,000 
» 1904-5 8,15,82,000 
» 1905-6 3,00,29,000 
» 1906-7 3,22,00,000 


These profits are carried to the general 
revenues of the country and have contribuged— 
in no smali degree to swell the financia 
surpluses shown by the Government of India. 
The interests of our trades and industries 
require that the profits of our railways 
should be earmarked and spent on improving. 
the rolling stock and travelling facilities, and 
more particularly for the purpose of reducing | 
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the rates and fares now charged for the 
conveyance of goods from one part of the 
country to another. It is highly probable 
that a reduction in the rates and fares now 
charged will react on traffic and that the 
immediate loss will be more than made up in 
avery short time. That is the lesson taught 
-by our past experience in this country. In 
“the South of India Railway Line*the minimum 
rate of 1/10 pie per maund per mile for rice 
and paddy carried over distances of 350 miles 
and upwards was tried as an experiment, but 
it proved so successful in opening and deve- 
loping the new long-lead traffic that the same 
rate was extended to all kinds of goods. The 
experience of all the leading countries of the 
world is similar. In any case one sees no 
reason why the industries and trade of the 
country should be made to suffer in order that 
the Finance Department may beable to show 
asurplus. The course of treating the rail- 
way profits as a source of improving traffic 
arrungements is one against which nothing 
can be urged on principle, and is the only one 
that will do real justice to our growing desire 
to see our industries and manufactures rapid- 
ly developed. There is an eager and very 
honourable wish in all the provinces of our 
vast country to see manufactures established 
and extended, and factories scattered broad- 
cast all over the land. Now even with the 
best equipment of technical skill and with a 
sufficiency of cheap capital, this universal 
desire is doomed to certain and bitter dis- 
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appointment, if railway rates ere allowed to 
remain at their present prohibitive level. 
What is the good of enthusiastically dwelling 
at our conferences on the spread of our in- 
dustries in the several parts of India, if the 
goods manufactured in one pari cannot be 
carried with profit to the other parts of the 
country, because of the railway rates stanc- 
ing in the way, and if the foreigner can with 
his subsidized shipping and cheap freights 
land his goods at less cost at our ports, than 
we can carry our manufactures to the same 
ports by our railways? The awakened enthu- 
siasm of our industrial captains ~vill no doubt 


do a good deal and the propagation of the 


gospel of Swadeshism will mightily strengthen 
their hands; but it is well thai we should 
remember that even the purest and most 
intense sentiment can be baffled by material 
obstacles. The present unduly high railway 
rates for goods are a material barrier that 
requires to be substantially lowered, before 
the sugar manutactures of the United Pro- 
vinces, the cotton factories of Ahmedabad 
and Bombay, our match factories, porcelain, 
pencil, and glass manufactures, or the thousand 
and one small industries that are now being 
daily established, can reap the fallest advan- 
tage that is their due, by being enabled to 
offer their products to each and every part of 
the country, and satisfy the growing demand 
for Swadeshi goods which all parties now view 
with sincere gratification. 
AMBALAL 8, Dugat. 
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OHAPTER I. 
The New Scene and its Actors. 


On the 7th ae 1657, began the thirty- 

,, first year of the reign of Shah 

eine Jahan’s Jahan, * The occasion was 

celebrated with all the pomp of 

a Mughal coronation day. The darbar hall 

aes gaily decked; the Emperor sat on the 

rone; the nobles and officials of the Court 

and the Provinces offered their congratulatory 

presents and received promotions and gifts 

in return; decoration’s, music, and illumina- 
tion delighted the populace. 


® Amal-i-Salih, 1, b. Khafi Khan, i. 755. 


THE GREAT WAR IN BENGAL, 1658-1660 


During this long nee eee parts of the 

: ., country had enjcyed unusual 
“ie peace and freedon from inter- 
nal disorder. The people were 

happy and prosperous. The artistic taste of 
the ruler had decorated Agra and Delhi 
with splendid monuments of architecture. 
Shah Jahan was the builder in marble as 
Akbar had been in red sand-stone. The 
crowping glory of the age was the Taj Mahal, 
that dream in marble which enshrines a 
lover’s devotion and an emperor’s grief. Next 
to it must rank the stupendous pile of the 
Cathedral Mosque of Delhi, wroagly ascribed 
to Aurangzib, and the Pearl Mosque of Agra 
with its snowy purity of cupola, arcade, 
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cloister, wall, and even pavement. Hidden 
from the eyes of the public were smaller but 
nct less precious jewels of art,—the Halls of 
Private Audience, the Jasmine Towers, and 
the Ladies’ Baths in the palace-forts of Agra 
and Delhi. On them the Hmperor had lavished 
his wealth, and cunning craftsmen of various 
lands,—Bussora, Constantinople, and Venice, 
as well as India,—had spent all their skill in 
building, inlaying, carving, and painting. The 
many royal buildings of the reign gave employ- 
ment to large numbers of people. In a list 
of the builders of the Taj we find workmen 
from every part of Hindustan. The Jumna 
and Latore Oanals, first dug in this reign, 
brought fertility to vast tracts. 


AS is the rule in autocratic countries, the 
splendour and prosperity of the 
reign were mainly due to the 
autocrat himself. Shah Jahan had been a 
hardy soldier in youth ; he had passed through 
the severe ordeal of long adversity before 
coming to the throne. So, when he attained 
to power, he used it wisely and well. He 
had the true master’s eye for choosing the 
best servants, and the truly royal policy of 
treating them well. Round his throne were 
gathered Ali Mardan Khan, the eminent 
Persian administrator and designer of the 
Jumna Canal, Sadullah Khan, the best re- 
powned of Indian wazirs, Chandra Bhan, the 
elegant scribe and diplomat, Mirza Rajah 
gai Singh, the hardy veteran and shrewd 
politician, and—~in his closing years—another 
gifted scn of Persia, Mir Jumla, great in war, 
greater still in counsel. Historians relate 
how considerate Shah Jahan was to the 
peasantry,* how anxious to put down every 
kind of oppression for exaction, how scrupu- 
lously just in cancelling enhancement of reve- 
nue by over-zealous collectors.{ In private 
life he was a model husband and father, and 
the kindest of men. He broke the Mughal 
(and Hanoverian) royal tradition by not quar- 
relling with his eldest son! Anecdotes of 
his gentleness of heart were long remembered 
and lovirgly recorded by later writers.t 

His Court was at once gorgeous and refined. 
There the play of wit and wis- 
dom had the fullest encourage- 
ment under a master who put his servants 
ai their ease by his familiarity of treatment, 
wisely gave them freedom of speech,§ joined 

* Ktafi Kaan, ii. 187, Rugaat, Nos. 70 and 46. 

ft India Oice MS. 370, interleaf facing 68, and b. 

t Huta No. 51. Bhimsen’s Dilkasha (India Office MS. No. 94), 


p. 51. 
§ Rugaat, Nos. 150, 34 and 46. 
lj India Office MS. 1344, 5,a—6,8. 


His character. 


His Cours. 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


their debates on questions of literature and 
history, and even exchanged repartees with 
them. He contributed his own share to these 
intellectual feasts in the form of anecdotes 
from the Ohaghtai annals, || episodes of the 
romantic history of Alexander the Great, 
and ethical maxims of his own composition. ** 


But the reign had not been one of undims;, 
med brilliancy. Two wars, 

extending over several cam- 

paigns, outside the Indian fron-_ 
tier, had ended in failure and a frightful waste 

of Indian lives and Indian revenue, The 

fugitive King of Balkh had not been replaced 

on his throne and Qandahar had not been 

recovered from the Persians, though succes- 

sive Mughal princes had toiled their hardest 

for these objects. Towards the close of the 

reign coming calamities cast their shadows 

before, and the aged Emperor had his hours of 

depression and gloomy foreboding, known only 

to the confidential ministers who had access 

to his closet. TT 


The bitter rivalry of his sons was a matter 
of common knowledge. 
had been secured only by keep- 
ing them as far apart as possible. The storm 
had been averted for a time, but it was sure 
to burst one day. The Hmperor was now 10 
his 68th year and could not be expected to fill 
the throne very much longer. The outlook, 
therefore, was one of anxiety. 


God had blessed Shah Jahan with four sons, 
each of whom was now of mature age and 
more than ordinary ability, each had gained 
some experience in war and administration, 
and each ruled over a province. 


Transfrontier 
wars. \ 


His sors, 


The eldest, Dara Shikoh, was believed to be 


. his father’s favourite and in- 
1. Dara Shikoh. tended heir (wali chad). His 
high title of “Shah-i-buland-iqbal” (Prince 
of Exalted Fortune) and first rank in the 
peerage (commander of sixty thousand horse), 
his constant attendance on the Hmperor, 
the gold throne on which he sat facing his 
father at darbars, all encouraged this idea.}t 
Indeed, much of the central administration 
now passed through his hands, evidently to 
train him to wield the sceptre in the days to 
come. Dara was a philosopher. In his thirst 


for pantheistic teaching§§ he had studied the ~~ 


Pentateuch, the Gospels, and the Psalms, the 


{ Khafi Khan, i. 541. 
@% Trvina MS. 350, ff. 37,a-—43,b., 
tt Rugaat, Nos. 48 and 54. 
tt Masum, 6,¢. 
§§ See tke preface to his Sarr-ul-aerar as trans. in Rieu’s Catalogue 
vol, 1. 54 a ard b. 
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works of the Sufis, and the Sanskrit Upani- 
shads. But he was no apostate from Islam.* 
Hindu pantheism may have been his intel- 
lectual recreation, but in faith he was an 
initiated disciple of the Qadiri sect | under 
Mir Muhammad of Siwistan (or Mian-jiu), 
which no “infidel” could have been. His 
jiberality of views and religious toleration 
‘made him as hateful to the bigoted mullahs 
of the day, as the great Akbar had been. 
But the sunshine of royal favour, the indo- 
lence of a Court life, and the smooth gov- 
ernment of peaceful and settled provinces 
like Allahabad and Delhi, had undermined 
his capacity for action and made him unfit 
to outwrestle adversity or to force Fate 
to yield to his will, He had, besides, some 
vices unworthy of a philosopher and fatal 
to an aspirant to the throne: he was vain, 
imperious, easily irritable, and insolent to 
the nobles. {| Thus, in his day of adversity he 
found himself alone in the world without a 
single friend or devoted follower to stand by 
jhim. It speaks ill of his practical wisdom that 
he alienated a model minister like Sadullah 
Khan and thoroughly under-rated Aurangzib’s 
genius for business and the management of 
meu. 


The second Prince, Shuja, was a man 
2. Shute of great intelligence, elegant 
, ss taste, and amiable disposition. 
But his constant devotion to pleasure, the easy 
administration of Bengal, and his 17 years’ 
residence in that enervating country had made 
him weak, indolent and negligent, incapable of 
arduous toil, sustained effort, vigilant caution, 
and profound scheming. He had allowed his 
administration to drift, his army to grow 
ainefficient, and all his departments to fall into 
a slack and sleepy condition. “Small things 
like the chameli flower escaped his sight,” 
as Shihabuddin Talish puts it. His health 
had been impaired by the pestilential climate 
of Bengal, and he already felt the touch of 
age, though only turned of forty-one. His 
mental powers were as eminent as before; 
but they required great emergencies to call 
them forth, and shone only by flashes; he 
was still capable of vigorous action, but 
only fitfully. 


- His younger brother, Aurangzib, was a cold- 
" 1, blooded calculating prince, a 
4. pane: man of infinite patience and 


*® For the heretical practices ascribed to him, see Alamgirnamah, 
pp. 34 and 35. Aurangzib’s letters during the War of Succession 
charging Dara with Hinduism, must be considered as political mani- 
featoes issued for damaging an enemy’s cause and cannot be relied 
upon by any impartial historian. 

+ Rieu’s Catalogue, notice of Sakinat-ul-aulia, i. 358 a. 
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foresight, of dauntless resolution and varied 
resources, an indefatigable worker and hard 
rider, simple and abstemious like a hermit, 
but possessed of a passive valour which was 
equalled only by his profound statecraft. The 
very narrowness of his mind was an acvan- 
tage to him, as it gave a singleness tc his 
aims and an intensity to his eforts which 
insured their success. He was ncw governor 
of the Deccan, and kept his soldiers in trim by 
campaign and inspection, and picked cut a 
very able band of officers whom he tied to hig 
side by unstinted favours, confidence, and 
honourable treatment. 


The youngest prince, Murad Bakhsh, a fool- 
hardy soldier and intemperate 
= oe pleasure-seeker, wes the sim- 


pleton of the family, and gov- 
erned Guzerat. 


Suddenly the Boe evel changed. On 
. ,, the 6th September, 1657, Shah 
Ma Jahan’s Jahan was || taken very il: at 
Delhi. The royal physicians 
Jaboured in vain. The Wmperoar was too 
weak to sit in the Audience Hell or even 
to appear at the window (jharola-t-darsan) 
where he used to show his face to his 
adoring subjects. Dara Shikoh was untiring 
in his attendance on his father; but he occu- 
pied the ante-room, shut out the courtiers 
from the sick-bed, guarded the ferries and 
passes leading to the provinces, and im- 
prisoned the Court Agent of Aurangzib. He 
hoped thus to prevent his brothers from 
getting timely news. But their ignorance 
only served to alarm and excite them the 
more, The wildest rumours spreac over the 
empire, and lawless men raised their heads in 
many places in order to profit by the confusion 
and add toit. The frontiers were violatec by 
the tribes beyond.€] 


After some weeks the Hmperor recovered 
strength enough to peep out of his window, 
but it had no re-assuring effect. It was openly 
said that the real emperor was dead or dy:ng 
and that a slave clad in the rcyal roves 
personated him at the window and returned 
the salants of the on-lookers.** 


LABORAMUS, 


(To be continued.) 


$ Rugaat, Nos. 5, 47, and 53. 
Continuation, 112, b. I have lost another reference. 
| Amal-i-Salih, 6, a. Adab-i-Alamgiri, 213, b. dlamgirnamah, 
27, Masum, 29, b. 
{| Alamgir namah, 28. Masum, 30, a—31, a. Amal-i-GSalih 9, c. 
** Masum, 32 a and 3. 
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_ THE MODERN REVIEW 


THE BARRACKPORE “MASSACRE” #® .. 


Army with whose help the British 

succeeded in building up their Empire 

in India, yet it isa fact that the sepoy 
has been always ill-treated by his foreign 
mascers. It is not necessary here to dilate 
on tie many virtues possessed by the swar- 
thy and heathen sepoy. These have been 
borre testimony to by all those who knew 
that creature well. Almost all the mili- 
tary witnesses examined before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons held in 
1832 to inquire into the affairs of India, spoke 
very highly of the Indian sepoy. Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, who rose to be the Commander-in- 
Chief in India answered the question put to 
him as follows :-— 

“12. Whatare the habits of the native soldier, 
is he orderly and easily managed ?—Very much so; 
his habits are very simple, and he is very easily 
munaged, 

“73. How, as compared with European soldiers ?— 
Tth:nk the command of an European regiment would 
be more difficult than the command of a brigade of 


sepoys ; it would be much easier to control 5,000 sepoys 
than it would be 1,000 Europeans.” 


Major General Sir Thomas Reynell who 
had served in India from 1805 to 1828, gave, 
in his evidence, the following character to the 
Bepoys :— : 

“They are subordinate; they are patient; and 
they are certainly obedient to their orders. I con- 
sider them to be animated by a good spirit, and I 
have had a good opportunity of witnessing it in the 
sate service before Bhurtpore. There I have seen 
touem in the trenches, working at very laborious 
employments, and, I believe, contrary to their own 
vel gious feelings. * * Iconsider them, generally 
speaking, an efficient army, the Bengal army." 


=le answered the question 

“271. Now,as compared with the European sol- 
diex ; I mean, as to order and being easily managed ? 
—I think he is much more orderly than European 
soldiers in general from the mere circumstance of 
his not being so given to drink.” 

According to Major-General Sir Theoghilus 
rPritzler who had served with the Madras 
troops— 

“ There is no greater punishment that you can inflict 
upon a sepoy than to order him to be discharged.” 


LTHOUGH it was the Native ~Indian 


© Herbert Spencer and Kayo. 


It would seem that because the India 
sepoy was always a very docile animal, there- 
fore, perhaps, he used to be ill-treated. The 
historian Lecky in one of his well-known works 
has said :— 

“A people whe are submissive, gentle, and loyal 


fall by reason of these very qualities under a despotic 
government.” 


It is not necessary here to multiply instan- 
ces to show the ill-treatment the sepoys 
have been subjected to.[ Suffice it to notice 
the grievances under which the sepoys gene- 
rally and those of Bengal especially were 
smarting at the time of the first Burmese 
War of 1824. ; 

The Bengal troops were as regards pay 
worse off than their comrades of Bombay an 
Madras. The pay of the former was only five 
anda half rupees a month while that of the 
latter seven rupees. Col, J. Munro, in his 
evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons held in 1832 to inquire 
into the affairs of the Mast India Company 
answered the question :— 

“1043. Is that difference a matter of complaint 
or discontent? ——— #* * *  (T have under- 
stood that the Bengal sepoys on some oceasions have 
stated asa grievance, the superior pay received at 
all times by the Bombay and Madras sepoys.” : 

Biven in 1832, the pay of the sepoy compar- ' 
ed with the wages of labour and price of sub- 
sistence was not very high. Sir Jaspet 
Nicolls in his evidence before the Oommittee 
referred to, answered the question: 

“17. How is that (the pay of the sepoy) compared 
with the wages of labour and the price of subsistence ? 
—The lowest servant of any officer gets four rupees, 
some as high as twenty, so that in fact it is very low 
compared with servants ;? * * 

The same officer in answering the question 
to specify the particular advantages of Madre:3 
and Bombay over those of Bengal, stated :-~ 

“Under the Madras Presidency, upon every removal 
of a corps, they receive hutting money, eight rupees _ 
to a native officer, two to a private sepoy, whi 
allowances are unknown in Bengal. The Madras 
sepoy is never more than 15. days in arrear, and if 
he is ordered to move after the 24th of any month, 
he is paid to the end of it ;‘the Bengal sepoy a month 
and a halfin arrear. The Madras sepoy, when grain 





ft See, for example, the article “‘ How the Sepoy is housed,’ in Vol. II, September number. 
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exceeds a given sum receives the difference for himself 
and the family from the Government. Native officers 
are very handsomely rewarded for meritorious actions, 
by extra pensions (for they are all entitled to pen- 
sions), grants of land, horses oecasionlly for cavalry 
service, palanquins and an allowance for their carri- 
age of 70 rupees a month, which is a great advantage 
and an hononr; which allowances are unknown, 
with few exceptions, in Bengal. There are 70 recruit 
fand pension boys upon each regiment; 80 recruit 
boys and 40 pension boys, children of soldiers, borne 
upen the strength of each corps at Madras; this is 
unknownin Bengal. * j“ * #* 


“There isa native adjutant to each battalion at 
Madras which is certainly a benefit; promotion is 
very much quicker, and they are sent at an earlier 
period of life to the invalid corps or pension list, 
which though not a personal isa genera] advantage to 
that army. Bombay has also the same establishment 
of recruit and pension boys ; the sepoys receive their 
full pay on furlough monthly, wherever they are, 
which the Bengal sepoys do not. They receive a 
higher rate of pension ; they receive for their cloth- 
ing, I think, three articles in two years, whereas the 
Bengal sepoy receives only two articles in two years. 
The Bombay sepoy, when he marches under command, 
receives nine and a half rupees a month; the Bengal 
Sepoy eight anda half. The Bombay sepoy when he 
marches receives his batta three days before he sets 
out under command, and the Bengal sepoy on the day 
he sets out. Theyare apparent trifles, but they are 
very important toa sepoy. No deductions are made 
from the Bombay sepoy, who has had leave of absence, 
when he returns to his corps ; from the Bengal sepoy 
there are. The Bombay sepoy receives presents on 
Christmas day, New Year's day and the King’s birth- 
day, the Bengal sepoy does not. The Bombay sepoy, 
in taking up a new cantonment receives two rupees ; 
the non-commissioned officer four, the jemmadar 12, 
the subadar 24; the Bengal officer nothing. The Bom- 
bay sepoy, on changing quarters, receives half the 
above allowancé ; the Bengal sepoy nothing. rom 
the Bombay sepoy no deduction is made when he is 
in the hospital ; from the Bengal sepoy one anna per 
day. The Bombay sepoy receives a coat every year, 
gpantaloons every third year ; the Bengal sepoy re- 
ceives a coat and a pair of pantaloons alternately. 
Thus the Bombay sepoy receives three coats anda 
pair of pantaloons in three years, and the Bengal 
sepoy two coats anda pair of pantaloons, or a pair 
of pantaloons and a coat. The Bombay sepoy receives 
two yards of nankeen, a pair of sandals, and cloth 
for a turban every year, which is unknown in Bengal. 
The knapsacks for the Bombay sepoys are found by 
the government, not so with the Bengal.” 


So then it is clear that the Bengal sepoys 
had legitimate grievances against the Indian 
Government. But the sepoys as a class were 
not so fairly treated as the European troops 

_then serving in India. The native sepoy did 
not receive any bounty on enlistment as did 
the British recruit. Then again while the 
European soldier. was provided with barracks 
in the cantonment, the native sepoy had to 
shift for himself, and to make his own hut. 

Captain Balamain in his letter dated 31st 
March, 1832, to Mr. Villiers, published in the 
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appendix to the Fifth Report from the Select 
Committee on the affairs of the Hast India 
Oompany, ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 16th August, 1832, wrote ;— 
“The Huropean soldier is very well provided for in 
every respect and his situation, on {tte whole, is prc- 
bably more comfortable than that cf the private ia 


any other country. The men ought crly to be enlist- 
ed for a term of years.” 


But he could not give such a rosy accoun. 
of the situation of the native sepoy, regard- 
ing whom he wrote :— 


“The native soldiery inthe Company's service is 
composed of men of a great variety cf country, caste 
and disposition ;** They are easily managed by 
gentle treatment, but quite unnerved by harshness. 
** They are very sensible of disgrace or injury 
particularly the Mahomedans.** ne fear of being 
hastily punished by some young officer, or of being 
flogged for some purely military odtence, prevents 
many men from entering the service; and it is re- 
marked that of late years few native officers place 
their sons in the army. There is, I fear, no great 
attachment to the service. The causes of this are nu- 
merous. The prominent one, almost an unavoidable 
one, is the depression of the whole axtive soldiery. 
In an army of between 200,000 and £¢0,000 men, no 
native can rise above the rank of subadar-major, 
about equal to troop serjeant-major. There are many 
men of talent, more of spirit and ambition among them 
and these can never be satisfied with such a state of 
things ; they have not only their own “eelings to con- 
tend with, but they are continually taunted and 
excited by their countrymen not .n the service, 
Could any safe opening, however smal, be made for 
the advancement to higher office of som2 of the natives 
it would have a most beneficial effect. Among the 
lesser causes of discontent are the frecuent changes 
in dress and drill; the great strictness in little points 
of etiquette ; the curtailment of libertr when off duty; 
the irregularity of relief of corps, the imsults of the 
European soldiery ; they being most frequently placed 
under the command of officers not acquainted with 
their manners and customs, and often regardless of 
them. **** The insults of the Hurosean soldiery 
have increased from the more frequen; reliefs of His 
Majesty's regiments. It originates in the ignorance 
of, and contempt for, what the men call ‘ black fel- 
lows ' and is chiefly felt by them on their first arrival. 
Thirty years ago, there was no such thing as the 
hanging of European soldiers for shcoting natives, 
which is now so common ; nor is there such a sight 
now to be seen as European and native soldiers walk- 
ing arm in arm, and frequenting each ovker’s barracks 
and tents, as used then to be the case." 

Other eminent officers also gave evidence 
to the same effect. Thus to quote Major- 
General Sir H. Worsley on the subject. In 
his Metter dated 30th March, 1832, to Mr, 
Villiers, he wrote :— 

* For the purposes of service or war I should deem 
it very desirable to have a larger propo>cion of troops 
armed and organized as light infontry. Nor can I 
omit the opportunity for observing, that I have 
always considered the musket in generszl use for the 
infantry as cruelly heavy, burthensome and unwieldy 
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for thet country, when it is recollected that the 
nacive soldier's inferior stamina is moreover loaded 
with a pouch calculated to carry 60 rounds of balled 
cartridzes (40 would be abundant for every occasion), 
aheayr laden knapsack containing all his neces- 
Sarias, often including cooking utensils; * * * 


“With regard to the pay and allowances of the ‘ 


Native soldiers, it is at this day the very same in 
anocuns as when it was first fixed, which was in so 
ecrly a period of our establishment in that country, 
tkas in a code of Pay Regulations, published by the 
Militaty Auditor-general in 1810, it is stated, ‘ that 
the same rates as therein stated of pay and batta 
have teen always passed to the native troops but 
that no record of the authority ostablishing them in 
the first instance is anywhere to be found. " 


In she footnote to the above, he adds :— 


» Nor do the Native troops ever receive any bounty 
on enlistment, whilst on every relief or change of 
sisaation they have to provide quarters at their own 
expense.” 


Then Sir H. Worsley proceeds :— 


“Ty may be safely assumed that since the early 
reriod of time in question, all necessaries of food and 
ratnent have risen from 50 to 100 per cent, 2ndly, 
thas the country then occupied was bounded by the 
Currumnassah river, progressively extended to the 
Viziez's dominions, and now bounded by the river 
Saslelge and the deserts of Bikaneer; and that in 
like manner have the labours and duties and the wear 
end taar consequent on distant marches, in peace as 
well as in war, proportionately increased, with expense 
and inconvenience, enhanced in many cases where 
‘wate? carriage cannot we employed for the con- 
veyance of the baggage, families, etc. of the troops. 


* * * * 


“It will be no disparagement of any other troops 
2 sey, that hitherto the native army of India has 
neve been surpassed for fidelity to the Government, 
ard ettachment to their officers ; nor ‘ yielded to those 
af any other nation in point of discipline and affective 
velour. Butitis, I fear, too true, that there is, in 
acme respect, a falling off from its former excellence, 
as it regards the inclination to enter the service on 
the yart of the same respectable classes that formerly 
scugat it with avidity; nor does the same spirit of 
contentment and satisfaction seem to prevail. They 
seem to have lost much of their characteristic purity 
and simplicity of manners, by which their moral and 
military virtues were formerly enhanced. They are, 
nevertheless, the most orderly, respectiul and obe- 
diens soldiers in the world; and I fervently trust 
and rope they will not fail to continue so to the end 
oz tine, provided their habits and prejudices are duly 
asteaded to; by which their attachment and fidelity 
has hitherto been secured, and a lesson taught to 
after ages, ‘that their lives may be commanded 
Snaraugh the medium of their affections.’ ” 


® Thornton’s History of British Indis, vol. v. page 185. He 
“rite — 


“The European does not carry even his knapsack. The sepoy 
's net excused from this burden, but, in addition to ordinary neces- 
gatiet, he must find means of conveyance for a set of utensils for 
cookiig, with which each man is provided and these, added to his 
eothng, appointments, and ammunition, would constitute a load 
which the comparatively slender frames of the native woops would 
le atogether unable to bear through a lengthened march, more 
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The European troops in India always had 
a good time of it. They were pampered and 
they almost did next to nothing. Thus Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baker wrote in his letter 
dated 29th February, 1832, to Mr. Villiers :— 


“That in Bengal, except in time of war or on 
actual service, or for the political purpose of over- 
awing the native army, they (the European troops) 
are entirely useless to the Government for the 
ordinary duties of the country. They perform no 
duties that can be possibly avoided, or which involve 
any exposure to the climate. The Governor-General’s 
and the Commander-in-Chief's guards are solely fur- 
nished by the native regiments. Even in Fort 
William but half the main guard is supplied by His 
Majesty's regiments in garrison there, to furnish the 
covered sentries, i. e.,in the shade of some building, 
veranda cr gateway. Even the orderly to carry the 
adjutanis’ orderly-book is a native soldier from 
Barrackpore. On a march in Bengal,a regiment of 
His Majesty’s dragoons or infantry must have a 
detachment of native infantry (generally a company 
under an English officer) to perform most of their 
duties for them in camp.” 

The native troops had many grievances 
and were labouring under many disadvantages, 
But no one ever bestowed a thought to redress 
the former or remove the latter. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that year after 
year their grievances and disabilities increased 
rather than in any way diminished. During 
the Burmese War, as more troops were needed 
for the front, one of the native infantry 
regiments stationed at Barrackpore, namely, 
the 47th, was ordered for the service. Of course, 
the sepoys had to obey the orders. But it 
was the bounden duty of. the authorities to 
see whether it was possible for the sepoys to 
obey those orders. They should have attended 
to the comforts of the sepoys towards whom 
cold and unsympathetic was their attitude. 
But they did nothing of the sort. The na® 
tives had to pay for their transport whenever 
they were ordered to move from one place to 
another.* 


But when the native infantry regiment was 
ordered from Barrackpore to proceed to the 
front, it was impossible for it to secure any 
transport of any sort. The East India Com- 
pany’s historiographer, Mr. Thornton, is obliged 
to write :— 

“Tn the instance under notice, however, no bullocks 
could be provided; none could be hired, and they 


especially if it were to be performed, as most frequently hapftce! 


under unfavourable circumstances, Carriage-cattle are, for this 
reason, of prime necessity for the movement of an army; but it is 
to be observed, that the expense of these animals, and their drivers, 
so far as employed for the use of tha sepoys, had been accustomed to 
be defraid by the sepoys themselves.’ nm 


That the sepoy’s knapsack was a curse even in the year of 
grace 1858, will be evident from what Sir Mark Cubbon, £.0.n., 
Commissioner for the Government of the territories of His Highness 
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could only be purchased at an extravagant price. 
An application for assistance from the commissariat 
department was made, but was answered by an inti- 
mation that the men must provide the required 
accomodation for themselves.” 

Of course, this was impossible; the Oom- 
manding Officer of the regiment, Colonel 
Cartwright, spent money from his private 
sunds for the purchase of transport animals. 
At that moment, the Government also ad- 
vanced money for the same purpose. But 
then it was toolate. The disease had passed 
the stage of the application of any correct 
remedy. ; 

It was given out that the regiment would 
be transported by sea from Oalcutta to Ran- 
goon. The men in the regiment—all high caste 
Hindus--had_ not enlisted for service in coun- 
tries to which they could not march. It does 
not appear that any steps were taken to 
remove this impression (assuming it to have 
been a false one) from the minds of the 
sepoys. In the petition which they presented 
to the military authorities to which reference 
will be made presently, they stated this to be 
the ground of their complaint and grievance. 


The regiment was ordered to parade on the 
80th October, 1824, in marching order. The 
men appeared without their knapsacks. The 
explanation which they offered was that their 
knapsacks were old and worn out ones not 
fit to be used. They stated their grievances, 
which were not unreasonable. They said they | 
would not proceed to Rangoon or anywhere 
by sea as that was not in the bond which they 
had executed; and that if they were to be 
sent to the front, they should be granted 
extra allowances or double batta as they 
ealled it, which claim they based on the 
grounds first, that increased pay had been 
given to bullock-drivers and persons engaged 
in similar services; secondly, that according 
to report, everything was very dear in the 
country to which they were ordered to 
proceed, 

No measures were adopted to conciliate 
them or to remove their causes of discontent. 
But the parade was dismissed and the com- 
manding officer sought the advice of the 
general officer commanding at Barrackpore,- 


the, Rajah of Mysore, wrote in his letter, dated Banglore, July 24, 
be@8, to Colonel Durand. He wrote :— 


“The present musket is good enough, though it would be beiter if 
it were Somewhat lighter. But the sepoy does not complain of the 
weight of his present musket, his great grievance is his present 
knapsack ; relieve him of that, and he will consider it as great a boon 
conferred upon him, as if the Government had given him a consider- 
able increase of pay. When the knapsack was first introduced into 
the Madras army, it was a small and convenient pavk, the present 
mapsack or its like was introduced in 1817, and it is the curse of 
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wko proceeded to Calcutta to consult the 
then Commander-in-Chief, Genera_ Sir Hdward 
Paget. 


Asthe result of the deliberations of these 
higher authorities, two British infantry regi- 
ments, viz., His Majesty’s Ist Rcyalsand 47th, 
a corps of artillery, anda troop of the Gover- 
ncr-General’s body-guard were brought from 
Ozlcutta to Barrackpore and ths disaffected 
regiment was ordered to parace on the 1st 
November, when the men found themselves 
surrounded by the British troops. 


They had forwarded to the Commander-in- 
Onief a memorial stating their grievances. 
Tris document was written in the vernacular 
and was translated, it seems not cuite correct- 
ly, by the Persian interpreter. In it ther 
wrote :-~ 

“The case is this :—The soubahdar major and havil- 
dar major told the sepoys, &¢c., they were going ty 
Rangoon, and would be embarked on board ship, an-l 
ha told allthe sepoys that when the company wens 
to war they ought not to shrink. After this tha 
soubahdar major and havildar major sent for four mea 
from each company, and said, ‘those who wear ths 
tukee khoo ought not to cast it off. This also they 
cught not to do.’ The sepoys replied, that they never 
could put their feet on board ship, anj that no persen 
would forfeit his caste. For this rezson all the sepo-s 
ewore by the Ganges water and tcolsee, that thr y 
never would put their feet in a ship; and every 
gentleman knows that when a Hindoo takes Ganges 
-vater and toolsee in his hand, he will sacrifice his lie. 
In this way the regiment, &c., pledged themselv:s. 
This which is written is our representation. Aad 
turther, the soubahdar and havildar before mentioned 
wentto the commanding officer, Colonel Cartwrigat, 


and stated that the regiment was ready to margn;—--~ 


that all the sepoys had agreed (to march), whercas 
the sepoys knew nothing of this circumstance. New, 
youare master of our lives ; what ou order we will 
do; but we will not go on board siip, nor will -ve 
march for that purpose. Formerly our name was 
good, but it has now become bad, our wish is therefcre, 
that our names be effaced, and than every man ray 
return to his home.” 


It does not seem that this representation 
of the sepoys couched in respectful language 
was taken into serious consideration by the 
Commander-in-Ohief or his staff. Had kind- 
ness anda conciliatory spirit been shown to 
them and they had also been assured that 
they would not be required to embark on 


the native army. More men have been invalided and pensio Fed from 
the chegt-foundering action of the knapsack than ever would have 
been from the ordinary risks of the service. The knapsack is lcoked 
upon as the bore of the service, and were it to be removed altog-ther, 
itis certain that the sepoys of the whoie army would gree: the 
measure as a great boon, and the service would instantly b come 
much more popular than ithas recently been, and plenty of recruits 
would be found; why should not this be dene at once ?”—P. “06 of 
Papers connected with the Re-organization of the Army in ndia, 
Beets to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Mcjesty. 
1859. 
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board ship for Rangoon, in all probability they 
would bave behaved as -all good soldiers 
ought <odo. But to treat the sepoys kindly 
was not the policy of the Huropean military 
officers. By the order of the Commander-in- 
Chief, the sepoys were ruthlessly “ massacred” 
on the morning of the Ist November. Kaye 
writes :— 

“A hard, strict disciplinarian, with no knowledge 
of the native army, and a bitter prejudice against it, 
Sir Edward Paget was a man of the very metal to 
tread down insurrection with an iron heel, regardless 
both of causes and of consequences. * * 
Some attempt was made at explanation— some sient 
at conciliation. But it was feeble and ineffectual ; 
perhaps not understood. They were told, then, that 
they mus> consent to march, or to ground their arms. 
Stil not seeing the danger, for they were not told 
that the artillery guns were loaded with grape, and 
the gunners ready to fire,* they refused to obey the 
word; and so the signal for slaughter was given. 
Tas guns opened upon them. The mutineers were 
scon in panic flight. Throwing away their arms and 
accoutrements, they made for the river. Some were 
shos down; some were drowned. There was no 
attempt at battle. None had been contemplated. The 
muskets with which the ground was strewn were 
foand to be unloaded.” { 


That this bloodshed indulged in by the 
Oommander-in-Ohief, could have been pre- 
vented, will be evident from what Kaye says 
on this subject :— 


“4 few sentences of well-chosen, well-delivered 
Hindoostanee, on that fatal November morning, might 
have brought the seyoys back to reason and to loyalty. 
But they had the benefit. of neither wise counsel from 
within nor kindly exhortation from without. Depriv- 
ed, by the reconstruction of the Army, of the officers 
whom they had long known and trusted, they were 
more than ever in need of external to bring them back 
toaright state of feeling. They wanted a General 
of Division, such as Maleolm or Ochterlony, to re- 
awaken ther soldierly instincts—their pride in their 
colcuzs, their loyalty to their salt, But instead of 
such judicious treatment as would have shown them 
their own fclly, as in a glass, the martinets of the 
Horse Guards, stern in their uusympathising igno- 
ranee. their ruthless prejudices, had, in our own 
territories, at’ the very seat of Government, in the 
presence of no pressing danger, no other lessons to 
teach, no other remedies to apply, than those which 
were to be administered at the bayonet’s point and 
the cannon’s mouth. 


Tne demoralising effects of this massacre 
have been described by the same authority as 
follows :— 

“Bus this display of viguur, though it checked 
mutiny for the time, tended only to sow broadcast, 


«Tt is doubtful, indeed, whether they knew that the guns were 
in the rear of the European’ regiments.”—Kaye. 
{ Kaye's History of the Sepoy War, Vol. i (1870) pp. 268-69. 
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the szeds of future insubordinations. It created a 
bad moral effect throughout the whole of the Bengal 
army. From bazaar to bazaar the news of the 
masszecre ran with a speed almost telegraphic. The 
regiments, which had already marched to the frontier, 
were discussing the evil tidings with mingled 
dismay and disgust before the intelligence, sent by 
specie] express, had reached the ears of the British 
chiefs. ‘They are your own men, whom you have 
been destroying,’ said an old native- officer; and Ss 
could not trust himself to say more.” § 


The brutal Commander-in-Chief was-not 
content with mowing down the sepoys by 
artillery fire. He court-martialed the survi- 
vors, when many were hanged. The regiment 
was afterwards struck out of the Army List. 


Thus ended the disgraceful affair of the 
Barrackpore massacre. Had justice been 
done, it was the Commander-in-Ohief and 
members of his staff who deserved the gallows 
and being blown from tlie mouths of cannon 
rather than the sepoys. Bat in this nether 
world of ours, justice is not always to be had, 
but might is right. 


There have been many English writers witb 
have not scrupled to add insult to injury by 
blackening the character of the sepoys. 
Accorcing to them the refusal of the sepoys 
to proceed to the front proceeded from fear, 
cowardice and other similar causes. Thus 
Metcalfe, who ought to have known better, 
wrote :— 

“Now what does this mutiny proceed from ? Hither 
from fear of our enemy, or from disaffection to our 
Government. * * They (the sepoys) detest the eastern 
part of Bengal more than the western; and the 
country beyond our frontier they believe to be 
inhabited by devils and cannibals; the Burmans 
they abhor and dread as enchanters, against whom 
the works of mere men cannot prevail. What does all 
this amount to in brief but this—that we cannot rely 
on our Native Army? Whether it be fear of the 
enemy or disaffection toward us, they fail us in 
the hour of need. What are we to think of this, 
and what are our prospects under such circumstances ? 
Itis an awful thing to mow down our own troops 
with our cwn artillery, especially those troops on 
whose fidelity the existence of our empire depends.” |} 


But Mr. Herbert Spencer, when referring 
to the Barrackpore massacre, wrote :— 


“Down to our own day continues the cunning 
despotism which uses native soldiers to maintain 
and extend native subjection—a despotism under 
which, now many years since, a regiment of sepoys 
was deliberately massacred, for refusing to may 
without proper clothing.” 


¥ Ibid pp. 270-271. 
Abid p. 268. 
| Kaye's Salections from the papers of Lord Metcalfe, p. 153. 
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THE MISHMIS 


Assam. Mishmi settlements extend as 

far south as the Nemlang river, thence 

sweeping round to the east of the great 
mountain called Dapha Bhum and then up tu 
valley of the Brahmaputra proper to the 
confines of Tibet andin the west up to the 
Digaru river, 

There are three tribes of the Mishmis,—-the 
Digaru, Miju and Chulikata. The Mishmis 
situated to the west of the Du river, an afflu- 
ent of the Brahmaputra above the Brahma- 
kunda, trade with British possessions, and the 
tribes to the north-east of that river trade 
only with Tibet. Those who trade with Bri- 
tish possessions are quiet and inoffensive, but 
véry keen traders. Those beyond them have 

* shown themselves hostile to the visits of Bri- 
tish officers. Several expeditions, of course 
armed, were sent to their country, but all of 
them proved more or less disastrous. 

A more rugged, a more difficult but a more 
beautiful country than that settled by the 
Mishmis it would be difficult to find; and tha 
exertion necessary to travel in it is powerfully 
illustrated in the fine development of the 
calves and muscles of the thighs by which the 
Mishmi lads and lasses are invariably distin- 
guished. Steady nerves are as necessary as 
strong limbs to cross aswollen torrent roaring 
hundreds of feet below by a suspension bridge. 
The point selected for these aerial bridges is 
where the river is most narrowly confined by 
rocks; across this a rope made of three or four 
rattans is flung, the extremity fastened to 
rocks or trees, and the rope tightened as 
much as possible. On this rope a movable 
ring of the same material is bound. The per- 
son who has to cross, places his body in the 
ring, and, if necessary, his head in a small 
loop formed for the purpose, and then with his 
face turned upwards, he allows the ring to 
move. It shoots down rapidly to the middle, 
and the remaining portion of the distance the 

wWBsenger accomplishes by grasping the sus- 
pender and working his way up with hands 
and feet. It is nota pleasant way of crossing 
a raging torrent, but use soon accustoms a 
person to cross without difficulty. 

The Mishmi settlements consist of a few 
houses, sometimes of only one, but each house 


Ts Mishmis are an aboriginal tribe of 


capable of holding all the members of a family 
ani numerous slaves and retainers. These are 
built of bamboos, raised high from the ground 
ani divided into some dozen compartments. 
The roof of dry grass projects in long eaves 
reaching down to the level of tke floor, and 
hiding the walls, which with the floor are 
some six feet from the ground, and made of 
bamboo: wicker-work, and admit a strong cur- 
reat of air. The louses are generally 12 
feet wide, while the length varies according 
to circumstances, generally regulated by the 
number of wives of the owner, each of whom 
has a separate room for herself, so that in the 
case of a rich chief the houses are often forty 
yards long. The door, about five feet high, 
situated at the end, is reached by means of a 
balk of timber, with notches cut in it. On 
entering, a long passage presents itself, from 
which the rooms open just as stalls in a stable. 
The first or the stranger’s room has inita 
movable stove. In the passage are arranged 
the skulls of the cattle the chief has killed, 
including mithuns, deer, bullock3, buffaloes, 
acd pigs, and also of bears, tigers, and 
monkeys, Inthe house of a powerful chief 
several hundreds of skulls are hang up along 
tke walls of the passage. It is considered 
skabby for a chief to retain in bis show-room 
tke skulls of animals killed by his predecessors. 
On the other side of the passaze are also 
kept the comestic utensils. Each compart- 
ment contains a fire-place, over which hangs 
a tray for the meat that they wish to smoke. 
The chief’s house is the manor house or the 
head quarters of the settlement. During the 
ccld weather they keep small fires in almost 
every room, so that the houses, being low, are 
ccnstantly filled with smoke, andl many old 
people suffer from smoke blindness. 

At some distance from every house a num- 
ber of little store-houses are erected, each on 
four uprights, and from the number of these 
ore may count the number of wives possessed 
br the owner of the house. Eack wife has a 
store-house of her own, in which she stores 
all the grain and other produce ske is able to 
raise by her own industry. An invasion of 
these store-houses is considered so great an 
ofence that the Mishmis say it could not 
heppen, 
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Nearly every house swarms with rats, which 
live in the skulls ornamenting the walls, and 
ore or more cats live on these. Dirt and filth 
abound. 

A Mishmi’s wealth is always calculated 
. according to the number of skulls possessed, 
which form a kind of currency among the 
cribes,--slaves and knives being purchased 
fo> so many heads each. The Mishmis 
ere constantly on the move in their trading 
expeditions and attend less to cultivation. 
But they are rich in flocks and herds. They 
curchase cattle every year in Assam, and 
tave besides the fine hill-ox, the mithun ; they 
call it cha. The possession of these animals, 
is, next to the number of their wives, the chief 
indication of their wealth. They do not use 
them for agricultural purposes or for their 
milk, but on great occasions they are slaugh- 
tered and eaten and are given in exchange 
for brides. They are allowed to remain ina 
wid state, roving through the forests as they 
please; but they are fed with salt by their 
master, aud when he calls, they know his 
voice and respond. The chief sources of 
svealth to the Mishmis are the poisonous roots 
ci Aconitum, the valuable medicinal plant 
Llishmi Teeta and the musk bags of the musk 
caser. With these and a few articles of hard- 
ware and woollen goods obtained from Tibet, 
they carry on an extensive trade with the 
p2ople of Assam and the other neighbouring 
hill tribes. Everything that a Mishmi trader 
carries about him, to his last garment, is pur- 
caasable; and, therefore, they do mot compre- 
hend why any one should be unwilling to part 
with any of his stores for an equivalent, and it 
is very amusing to see their cunning attempt 
to draw one into making a bargain about a 
thing to which they have taken a fancy. 

During the summer the Mishmis appear 
to live on the store of food gathered during 
the cold weather, consisting of dried fish and 
various kinds of grain. A kind of flour made 
from the sago palm forms a considerable item 
in their stocks, but such is their idleness that 
they are often reduced to great straits for 
waat of food towards the end of the summer, 
Cultivation among them is little understood 
anc less cared for except in the case of opium. 
}luch attention is bestowed on the production 
oi this baneful drug; while tobacco, *which 
they consume to excess, seems to grow plenti- 
fully without having much care bestowed on 
it. Where food is scarce tobacco is plentiful ; 
indeed, the pipe is scarcely ever out of their 
mouths. From the youngest toddling children 
up to the oldest men and women, all smoke 
small pipes, the bowls of which are made from 
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a kind of very hard bamboo, and fitted with 
reed stems. They also use brass pipes, many 
of them of Ohinese manufacture. When they 
are not sleeping or eating they are certain to 
be smoking. 

The women and slaves do all the cultivation, 
using a kind of wooden hoe for all purposes 
of tillage; hence all the crops are scanty, 
Occasionally some thrifty Mishmi wife scrat- 
ches up a little ground and raises a small 
crop of very inferior cotton. Wild honey is 
gathered in great quantities, and wax forms a 
great article of barter. They prepare a 
kind of waxed meal made from the seed of the 
sago palm, mixed with bees’ wax and take 
with them on their trading visits to the 
plains. During the wet summer months they 
live pretty well. 

The Mishmis never name their villages. 
To a certain extent they are nomadic. A 
clan, consisting of three or four houses, will 
settle on a spot, and while their houses are 
habitable they will reside in them, but when 
old and decayed, new houses are built some- 
times miles away from the old ones, which 
are then deserted. From this custom a village 
is named after its chief, and on his death the 
place takes his son’s name, 

The Mishmis are extensive polygamists. 
Each man may have as many wives as he can 
afford to purchase, the price ranging from a 
pig to twenty oxen. On the death of a Mish- 
mi all his surviving wives become the property 
of his heir with the exception of the mother 
of the heir,—should she be amongst them,— 
who would go to the next of kin amongst the 
males. A large family of daughters are con- 
sidered very valuable, especially if they be 
well favoured, for they are sure to fetch.« 
handsome price. The marriage ceremony of 
the Mishmis is highly original. When the 
eldest son and heir of a family has made his 
choice he speaks to his father, who undertakes 
to bargain with the young lady’s parents; if 
the coveted fair one be very beautiful it some- 
times takes months to complete the bargain. 
When, however, this matter is settled the 
young man pays his future father-in-law a 
visit, taking with him a number of heads as 
part of the purchase money, which he hands 
over to his would-be father-in-law and is 
then allowed to court the youtg-lady,.wh 
heart he seeks to gain. If they are tual 
satisfied, the father-in-law hands over the 
daughter, giving her as a dowry a share of 
the heads paid for her. Until they have be- 
come the parents of grown-up children, they 
never eat meat in each other’s presence, nor 
can a man eat meat in his father-in-law’s 
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house. This peculiar custom often prevents 
aman from eating flesh in any house in the 
village save his own, he having married girls 
from almost every house in the village. Poor 
younger sons have to work very hard fora 


wife, for they get no help from their father, 


but have to trade sometimes for years before 
they can bring their wives to a house of their 
own; but on payment ofa part of the purchase 
money the youth may marry and visit his wife 
at her father’s house, though she and her 
children can never leave it until every head 
is paid. This custom is a great stimulus to 
the young men in their musk-hunting and trad- 
ing excursions. F 

When a woman’s canfinement is near at 
hand, a small shed is erected for her in the 
jungle near the house and there she must 
remain till delivered and till the days of her 
purification —ten days for a boy and eight for 
a girl—are completed. 

Next in importance to the marriage are the 
ceremonies attending deaths. In the case of 
sickness a soothsayer is called in and he gene- 
, rally prescribes the ‘sacrifice of fowls or pigs 
~-according to the state of the patient. These 

ycrifices he orders asa propitiation to the 
.vmon who is supposed to be instrumental in 
causing sickness. When death ensues, parti- 
cularly in the case of a chief, mithuns, pigs 
and fowls are killed and all the old men and 
women feast to their hearts’ content, hospita- 
lity being considered a great virtue. They 
eat in honour of the departed, talking the 
while of his great and good qualities. The 
body is either burnt and the ashes collected 
and placed in a miniature house erected close 
to* the family residence; or interred near the 
house covered witha roof, under which are 
suspended the deceased’s clothes and drinking 
cup. For several days previous to.the arrival 
of the priest, an attendant is employed singing 
a mournful devotional chant to the accompani- 
ment of a small bell, Then there is a prelimi- 
nary ‘sacrifice of a red cock and hen, the 
blood of which is received in a vessel contain- 
ing some other fluid, and the mixture carefully 
examined, as it is supposed to indicate if the 
result will be fortunate or otherwise. At last 
the priest arrives, dressed like an ordinary 
chief, but wearing a rosary of shells and, 
perttached to the front of his head-dress, two 
~ appendages like horns, For two days at ir- 
tervals the priest and his attendant employ 
themselves in singing chants, marking the 
time by waving a fan and ringing a bell; on 
the third day he puts off his chief’s Tibetan 
robe and assumes what may be regarded as 
his pontitical dress,—a tight-fitting coat of 


ecloured cotton, a small apron, a deer skin 
a mantle; from his right shou-der descen 
a iriuge of long goat’s hair dyed bright re 
ard over his left shoulder he wears a bro: 
belt, embossed with four rows o! tiger’s tee 
ard having attached to it fourteen sm: 
bells. On his head he has a bandeau orn 
manted with shells and round che knob 
heir at the top of his head a movable plur 
which turns like a weathercocx, Then fc 
lows a wild demoniacal dance, the object 
which is to make as much noise as possib 
tc frighten the devils. After this all t: 
lights are extinguished and the party rema 
in darkness, till a man suspended from t: 
rcof obtains a fresh light from a flint. I 
has to be careful not to touch the ground ; 
he produces the light, as the light thus obtain: 
is supposed to be fresh from heaven. Wh: 
tke burial is of a person of note skulls a: 
arranged round the tomb; and under t: 
sted built over the grave raw and cook: 
flesh with grain and spirits are placed a: 
all the arms, clothes and implements he w: 
in the habit of using when l.ving, whi: 
serve a8 a monument of his past hospitalit- 
while the rest of his treasures are divid: 
among his sons, the son-and-heir taking t: 
lion’s share. When there are no sons t: 
sEulls go to the nearest male relations. T- 
eldest son holds a yearly feast in honour 
his deceased father, which is considered c: 
o. the most sacred observances among 
them. The poor burn the dead without mu: 
caremony, or throw the bodies inszo the river 
The laws which regulate their social syste 
aze simple but most effective. In case of 
murder a Council of Chiefs is held and : 
proof of guilt the nearest male relative of t- 
daceased cuts up the culprit at pleasure ; 
takes a heavy compensation. ALy owner m: 
kill his slave at pleasure. In cases of ti 
s2duction of a married or a s.ngle wom 
the whole clan—of which the woman is 
member—resent the wrong. The head of Li 
Louse slaughters a bullock cr a yak a 
invites the elders of his clan toa feast. 1 
skull and the jawbones of the animal u: 
placed on the highway on the top of bam! : 
posts about twelve feet higa3 and rema 
there asa sign to all passers-by, who s«« 
spread the news that such erd suchace 
has been wronged. Then al] the chiefs 
tbe clan assemble in council to decide on *] 
amount of damage to be paid by the nm 
offender. But if previous to this the offend 
has paid the price of the bullock and tat: 
~he woman to wife, the skulls and bones 2 
removed and the matter locked upon 
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settled; if not, the Council of Chiefs award 
heavy damages to the head of the woman’s 
family, father or husband as the case may 
be, whoin case of default by the offender, 
takes revenge on his clan and in doing so is 
helped by all the chiefs and their followers. 
As to religion their notions are very vague. 
Polysheism encumbered with all the rites 
and ceremonies of fetishism is their true 
creed. The yearly sacrifice and feast in 
honour of their deceased parents shows that 
they have some idea of a future state. Death 


is a disagreeable subject of conversation, ‘ 


Whenever illness or misfortune visits them 
they propitiate demons. On these occasions 
a sprig of a plant is placed at the door to 
intimate to strangers that the house is for 
the time under tabu. They appear to have 
no nction of a supreme and benevolent deity. 
They worship the god of destruction, the god 
of the chase and knowledge, the god of 
wealch and disease, and a great many others 
without name. The Mishmis have priests, 
but they are few in number. : 

The ordinary clothing of the lower class 
Mishmis consists of a single strip of cloth 
as narrow as its purpose possibly permits 
bonnd round the loins and passing between the 
legs and fastened in front; and a coat with- 
out s.eeves reaching from the neck to the 
bend of the knee and made of a straight piece 
of blue and red striped cotton cloth or yak 
haircioth, doubled in the middle, the two sides 
sewn together leaving holes for the exit of 
arms andaslit in the middle, formed in the 
weaving, for the passage of the head. From 
a piece of hide or cord round the waist. an 
apron-like piece of cloth hangs down to the 
knee. Over this they wear a sporran, made 
of either bear or monkey skin, which serves as 
a pocket for tobacco, flint and steel, etc. The 
richer have coats of Tibetan coarse woollens 
generally stained of a deep red,and sometimes 


ornamented with white spots which are pre-. 


served from the action of the dye by tying. 
A chiai wears large fur caps made of the skin 
of a little animal somewhat resembling a fox, 
peculiar to the Mishmi hills. Two pouches 
covered with fur, attached to leather shoulder 
belts with large brass plates before and behind 
like cymbals, which appear to be rather orna- 
mental than useful; a knapsack ingenisusly 
contrived to fit the back covered with the 
long black fibres of the great sago palm of 
these hills and further decorated with the 
tail of a Tibetan cow; are all his dress. The 
head-dress of the Mishmis is not remarkable: 
in the fields it is merely a hemisplierically- 
shaped helmet of wicker-work and in their 
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homes a fur cap ora red strip of cloth en- 
circling the head as a turban. As ornaments, 
the men wear rings of brass on their arms; 
but the most remarkable ornaments are the 
earrings, which are large discs of bamboo or 
silver. These are nearly an inch in diameter, 
the lobes of the ears having been gradually 
stretched and enlarged from the age of child- 
hood to receive these singular ornaments. 
Their earrings differ according to their 
wealth: those most esteemed (and when the 
lobes of the ears have been sufficiently ex- 
tended) are formed of a cylinder of thin plate 
silver, tapering in diameter to the centre: the 
latter, being often one inch and the former 
one inch and a half. 


The women wear a coloured cloth fastened 
loosely round the waist, which reaches to the 
knees and a very scanty bodice which sup- 
ports without entirely covering the breasts, 
They wear a profusion of beads, not only of 
common glass but of cornelian, agate and 
porcelain, which must weigh at least ten 
pounds. Round the head they wear a silver 
band in the shape of a coronet, broad over the 
forehead and tapering off on each side towards 
the back of the head which is fastened there 
with a chain of shells. One sort of earring 
has a remarkable appearance; it is a brass- 
wire ring three or four inches in diameter, 
put through the top of the ear, and having 
suspended to it a triangular plate of silver, 
which hangs over the shoulders. They also 
wear rings and bracelets of silver or brass, 
principally of Chinese manufacture and pro- 
cured from the Tibetans. Small girls go naked 
about the villages, but wear a little billet of 
wood suspended from a string round the loins 
which hangs in front and serves as a sort 
of covering; they look as if they were 
ticketted for sale. 

Both men and women wear the hairs long, 
turned up all round and gathered in a knot 
on the brow secured by a bodkin. 


Their weapons consist of bows and poisoned 
arrows; a staff eight feet long shod witha 
spear at one end and a spike at the other 
serves the double purpose—the spear for the 
chase and the spike for assisting them to 
climb their rugged mountains, A. small knife 
attached to a green hide strap or belt, slung 
over the shoulder, hangs under the right arm. 
This belt in the case of a chief is ornamented 
with large brass studs and shield-shaped pieces 
of brass, three inches in*diameter. The most 
important weapon of a chief next to the bow 
and arrow, is the long keen edged Tibetan 
knife, of which they are exceedingly proud. 


THE MISHMIS 


It is about three feet long, and of uniform 
width from hilt to point. 

The Mishmis are a short, sturdy race of fair 
complexion, well-knit figures, and active like 
monkeys. They vary much in feature, gene- 
rally exhibiting a rather softened phase of the 
Mongolian type, but sometimes with regular, 
almost Aryan, features, the nose higher and 
nostrils longer than is usually seen iu the 
Indo-Chinese races. The lower classes of the 
Mishmis are very rude looking but inoffensive. 
They never wash, so that their otherwise 
fair complexion is generally begrimed with 
soot, through which in the case of old people, 
each wrinkle is plainly visible, giving a most 
grotesque appearance to their faces, as though 
painted with white lines. A great number of 
the Mishmis have their brows habitually 
contracted from the custom of half-shutting 
their eyes against the penetrating gas aris- 
ing from their wood fires. The women, when 
young, are pretty. Like the men they are 
hardy and active, tripping along under heavy 
burdens with the ease and graceful gait which 
w belongs only to the true daughters of the 
‘mountains. Free and unreserved in their 
manners to strangers, they are yet modest. 

The hill country bordering on Assam, be- 
tween the Digaru and the Dibong rivers, is 
occupied by the Chulikata Mishmis, so called 
by the Assamese in consequence of their habit 
of cropping the front hair on the forehead. 
The hills occupied by them being loftier it is 
more rugged and difficult of access even than 
the country of the other Mishmis described 
before ; so difficult indeed, that an expedition 
into the interior of their country has never 
been attempted. There is only one route to 
their country along the cliffs of the Dibong 
river; the path is generally a narrow ledge 
winding round a precipice, but in one place 
there is 20 ledge, only holes in the face of the 
, rock for the hands and feet. 

The proper name of the Chulikata is Midhi. 
They are greatly detested and mistrusted by 
their neighbours, and much dreaded in conse- 
quence of the prowling expeditions to. kidnap 
women and children. They are full of deceit. 
They come downin innocent-looking parties 
of men and women to the plains, apparently 
groaning under the weight of the baskets of 

some retandise they are “importing for barter. 
key proceed thus till they find an unprotected 
: Village; then throwing aside their fictitious 
\° loads, they pounce on the women and children 
and carry them off to. the hills. 

The Midhi have some villages situated in 
low hills which are easily accessible. These 
villages contain ten to thirty houses, each 
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very lightly framed; they are lonag and na 
about 60 feet by 12. One side aas ane 
passage from end to end, the remainc 
divided into small apartments in son 
which are seats-—a sign of civilizatior 
often met with in Indian huts. 

The chiefs rejoice in.very sonorous ni 
as Alundi, Alunga, &c. They are hered 
chiefs, and have considerable influence 
their clansmen, but no power over thei) 
sons or property and no authority to p 
crime or even to take notice of it. If; 
jury is inflicted on one of them ly ame 
of another tribe, it is incumbent on the 
of the injured party to- avenge .£; ifo 
his own tribe offend, it is the bus.ness o 
offended person only. He has no law e: 
that which he can take in his ows hands 
between people in the same villaze feud 
thus perpetuated for ages. 

Marriage ceremony there is none, 
simply an affair of purchase and the w 
thus obtained, if they can be calle] wive: 
not much bound by the tie, The husban 


.not expect them tobe chaste; tley tal 


cognizance of their temporary liaisons sc 
as they are not deprived of their services. 
man is dispossessed of a wife, he has a pr 
injury to avenge, and takes tie ea 
opportunity of retaliating, but he eanno 
that the woman is a bit the worse fo: 
incontinency. They take as many wiv 
they can afford to purchase, and the nu 
of wives, therefore, is with them au indic 
of wealth. 

The Chulikatas are also a tradzog pr 
Every man among them is a petty merc 
Large parties are continually on the 
trading with Tibet. On such occasions 
if they cannot go themselves, send 
wives, and the men and women promiscu 
bivouac at night. They were prcbabl) 
first people on this side of the Sima 
to discover the valuable properties o: 
Rhea and many other plants of she r 
tribe ; with the fibres of these tLsay wv 
a cloth so strong and stiff that, made 
jackets, it is used by themselves as ¢ 
of armour. They supply themselves and 
neighbours with clothing and their i 
fabrics of all kinds always sell well ir 
markets. It is very interesting to vy 
the barter that takes place between 
suspicious, excitable savages and the 
wily traders of the plains. The former 
salt chiefly in exchange for the commo: 
they bring down, and they would not sr 
to its being measured or weighed io 
by any known process. Seated in frc 
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tz« trader’s stall, they cautiously take from a 
well-guarded basket one of the articles they 
wish to exchange. Of this they still retain 
é Lold with their toe or their knee, as they 
Ecnge two dirty paws into the bright white 
sa.t. They make an attempt to transfer all 
they can grasp to their own basket, but the 
trader, with a sweep of his hand, knocks off 
half the quantity, and then thereis a fiery 
zleercation, which is generally terminated 
iy a concession on the part of the trader of 
a iew additional pinches. In addition to the 
cloths, the Ohulikatas bring to market large 
cuantities of bees-wax, ginger and chillies. 
The colour of the Chulikatas varies from 
curk brown to a fairness equalling that of a 
Huropean brunette. Some among them have 
Tich red lips and ruddy complexions, and 
decidedly good looking girls are not uncom- 
mon, but their beauty is terribly marred by 
cheir peculiar method of cropping the hair. 
The front hair is combed down on the brow, 
then cut straight across from ear to ear 
giving them foreheads villanous low, and they 
ere generally begrimed with dirt. The back 
hair is collected in a knot behind, and secured 


with long bodkins of bone or porcupine 


quills. The men wear wicker helmets that 
come downin front right to the eye-brow. 
This gives them the appearance of having very 
iarge heads (they have not got small ones) 
and very scowling countenances. Their fea- 
tures are of a coarse Mongolian type,—the 
faces flat and broad, the nostrils wide and 
round, and the eyes small and oblique. The 
women are comparatively taller and. finer 
creatures than the men. 

The costume with the exception of the head- 
dress, is very similar to that of the Mishmis 
proper, but the jackets worn by the women 
are larger and sometimes tastefully enibroider- 
ed. This garment is generally worn open, 
exposing an ample bust heaving under a 
ponderous weight of agate and glass beads. 
The favourite weapons of the Chulikata Mish- 
mis are straight Tibetan swords, daggers, 
bows and arrows. They have neatly-made 
oblong shields of buffalo hide, . attached to 
which, inside, isa quiver full of finely-made 
poisoned arrows. By an exchange of weapons 
warriors become sworn comrades, and if one 
falls, it is the duty of the other to avenge 
his fate and recover his skull. 


@ This article has been compiled from The Records of the 
Bengal Government (published by authority), The Mishmi Hills by 
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For the entertainment of their guests, the 
Chulikata Miskmis arrange a very charac- 
teristic dramatic entertainment. The first 
scene represents a peaceful villager with his 
children hoeing the ground, and singing and 
conversing with them as if utterly unconscious 
ofany danger. <A villanaous-looking crop-hair 
glides in like a snake scarce seen in the long . 
grass, takes note of the group, and glides away 
again, Presently armed savages are seen at a 
distance. They come gradually and stealthily 
on, till within a convenient distance they stop 
and watch their prey likeso many cats. Then. 
there is a rush in, the man is supposed to 
be killed, and the children carried screeching 
away. Dancing is another amusement. : On 
such an occasion they put on very imposing 
dresses, aud dance in pairs a stately measure. 
On this occasion the dresses worn by the 
females are ampler than usual and have a 
fringe of more than a foot in breadth. The 
women bear aloft as they move each a small 
drum which gives forth its sound at every 
motion. The male performer has a head-dress 
with horns, a broad belt round his waist and-. 
an embroidered shoulder-belt with its peal’ 
of small bells. This is a religious dance, used 
generally at funerals and other ceremonies. 


They bury their dead away from the village 
inthe wood. The arms and clothes of the 
deceased are placed in the grave. They then 
dance over it. 


The Chulikatas are entirely devoid of religi- 
ous feeling. They have no notion of a future 
state or of immortality of any kind. The 
spirits they propitiate are, according to their 
belief, mortal like themselves, and though 
they admit there must have been a Creator, .4 
they cannot at all believe that the Being who 
called into existence their hills, rocks, rivers, 
forests and ancestors could’ still be alive. 
Men die and worms eat them, is their creed, 
and the custom of placing in the grave with 
the dead food and clothes, etc., they maintain, 
did not originate in an idea that the spirit 
would regain such things, but it was done 
as a mark of affection to their departed rela- 
tives—a feeling that indisposed them from 
using what he has used, and thus benefiting 
by his death.* 
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2nd August.--The sky was clear, and the sun 
bright as ever. Rain had fallen at night. 
The day was a general holiday: all the lay 
population of the country—-men, boys, women, 
(some with infants in their arms)—came to 
visit the monastery from the adjacent villages. 
The doors of all the monk-cells, chapels, and 
shrines were thrown open. This is one of 
the privileged days when women, who are 
excluded at all other times; are allowed to 
visit the monastery; unlike the men, who 
have. access at all times. The wives of noble- 
men (Jongpons) and rich merchants, dressed in 
their richest apparels and ornaments, visited 
the four gold-roofed Mausolea, shrines and the 
grand hall of religious observances, besides 
numerous shrines and colleges. 
too were filled with them. Their head-dresses 
struck me much. The prevailing form consist- 
ed of two, or sometimes three, circular bands 
of plaited hair forming a gear, placed cross- 
wise, richly studded with pearls, cat’s-eyes, 
and small rubies, emeralds, and diamonds; 
corals, turquoises and ambers some as large 
as hen’s eggs, and pearl drops, and various 
sorts of stones and jade encircled their heads, 
like the halo of light round the head of the 
goddess Kali, or the wimbus of a Christian saint. 
These circles were attached to a circular 
head-band, from which six to eight short 
strings of pearls, and regularly-shaped drops 
of corals and other precious stones, terminated 
by a large oval turquoise, hung down towards 
the forehead. The poorer women wore only 
one head-gear of plaited hair with roundish 
lappets hanging from the side of their ears. 
Rich China and Benares kincob cloaks, China 
satin tunics, and velvet boots, with gold and 
silver girdles, completed their dress. The 
ladies walked by the side of their husbands, 
the father often carrying the child. I had a 
good chance of estimating the average beauty 
vvof Tibetan females ; but the priestly character 

which I had to maintain did not allow me to look 

muchatthem. From what I did see, however, 

I was pleased with their joyous and thought- 
less countenances, and mild and gentle man- 
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ners, though I occasionally noticed a few 


beauties amidst hideous ugliness, with high 
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cheek bone or flat Ohinese nose. Among tl 
Tibetans a round face, with very high chee 
bones, a moderately raised nose a short ch 
and large eyes, with elongatec eye-brow 
and a middling stature, are cons.dered to | 
marks of beauty: a pointed nose or chin 

thought ugly. A slender waist is not a conc 
tion of beauty among them. Judging by th 
standard, I am sure there were many beauti: 
assembled within the monassery walls th: 
day. At 12 a.m. Ugyen Gya-tsho was se) 
for by the Minister to accompany him to tl 
Grand Lama’s. He put on my monastic hab: 
as he had not a suit of hisown. The Minist: 
gave the Tashi Lamaa long account of o 
privations and perseverance during the jou 
ney, assured him of our faith in him, and o 
determination to study the Buadhist scri 
tures, to which we were then strangers; a1 
he enumerated the presents we kad broug' 
for him. The Grand Lama recuested tl 
Minister to take us to him in Lis own sittin 
room, wishing. the interview to be privat 
The Tashi Lama’s palace is a “our-storic 
building, constructed of dark red stone, 

irregular shape but neatly laid, and presentir 
a pretty even surface, No plaster or paint 
used on the outside, yet the building has 
pleasant and elegant look. The inside 

beautifully plastered, and coloured with gree 
paint to a few feet above the plinth, the rei 
being adorned with frescoes in various colour 
In none of the palaces or Mausclea are bric! 
used, In fact, owing to the scarzity of fir 
wood no burnt bricks can be had in Tash 
Ihunpo. JI heard of the existence of coal j 
Tibet, but the people are strangers io its us 
and value, nor do they seem to Enow the us 
of kilns ; sun-dried bricks are largely employe 
in making cow-sheds and walls round Louse 
in the villages and in places where stone 
are not plentiful. The excelleat specimer 
of bricks of different shapes anc sizes whic 
Isaw at Narthang were probably burnt i 
potters’ kilos with fire-wood brought fro. 
Tanang. The Lama’s palace cortains larg 
spacious halls, supported by pillars, aad unlik 
Oalcutta or Benares buildings, bas no cow 
in the middle—a plan rendered necessary t 
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he keenness of the winds in Tibet. The 
rand hail of the congregation, to which the 
hrine of Buddha is attached, and the hall of 
eligious observance, have spacious courts. 
The roofs of the principal palace-domes are 
overed with richly gilt copper plates. Inside 
re placed chaityas made of solid silver, in 


rhich are deposited the remains of the last. 


our Tashi Lamas: all the other larger build- 
igs are terrace-roofed. There are long flights 
{ steps leading to the first floor, but the 
pproaches to all the other fioors are by close- 
tepped ladders. Windows there are but few, 
nd these constructed in bad taste. Balconies 
re attached to several of the stories. On our 
trival. at the palace, Ugyen Gya-tsho was 
rst admitted, and was recognized by the 
‘ashi Lama, who had seen him the year 
efore. Lachen Lama was next introduc- 
d. The Tashi Lama then called for me, 
nd the Minister at once sent word that I 
vas to come. Ugyen having gone dressed in 
1y priestly robes, had to be summoned back 
1 haste, so that I might go dressed like a 
‘ashi-Lhunpo monk. I proceeded to the palace, 
ud had-to ascend to the roof of the fourth 
tory, where ina Chinese tent with portable 
rooden walls, the Grand Lama and the Minis- 
er were seated on two high cushions. I was 
onducted to His Holiness’ presence by his 
rivate secretary, and having bowed down 
ccerding to.custom, presented him witha 
rhite scarf and a rupee, rising each time to 
ouch my forehead with the palms of my 
ands joined. I then approached the Grand 


ina, Who thereupon laid both the palms of . 


is hands on the crown of my head ard blessed 
ie, an honour which the Khutuktus or high- 
lass incarnate Lamas of Mongolia, aad other 
amas of high rank, alone receive from him. 
‘he Grand Lama is 26 years of age, of a spare 
rame and middling stature. Hehasa remark- 
bly broad forehead and large eyes, slightly 
blique. The expression of his face, although 
ighly intelligent, is not engaging, and lacks 
hat sympathy and diguity so conspicuous in 
he Minister’s countenance. The old monks 
f Tashi-lhunpo informed me that, unlike his 
redecessor, Kyabgon Tan-pai Nima, the pre- 
ent Grand Lama, was more feared than 
iked on account of his cold and independent 
earlog, He is strict in the observance of 
eremonies, and in the administration of jus- 
ice, slow to forgive, of irreproachable morals 
und studious habits, and, unlike his predeces- 
ors, has earned no reputation by the perfor- 
aauce of miracles. For, as regards the rain- 
ow that appeared on the Potala palace, opi- 
ion is divided bet ween attributing it on the one 
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hand to the virtues and excellence of the Dalai 
Lama, and on the other to those of the Panchen. 
As I stood for a few minutes before him, 
he looked at me with some attention, and 
seemed not displeased, but did not speak to 
me, nor did I venture to address him. When 
I had at length withdrawn, his chaplain tied 
on my neck a red piece of silk, which, having 
been blessed, is called a Srungbu (protection), 
and serves for a charm against evil spirits. 
Some rice was then given me to eat, which 
I brought home with ostentatious reverence. 
The Grand Lama and the Minister then went 
downstairs, where the monks had assembled 
for a general thanksgiving service for the 
return of the Tashi Lama to Tashi-lhunpo 
after a long absence. I returned to my lodg- 
ings, dissatisfied with the interview, without 
waiting in the hall to observe the service 
and the various ceremonies which the Lamas 
went through. In the evening the Minister 
sent for me, and informed me that the Grand 
Lama had been pleased to admit me among his 
pupils, and, in order that I might be enrolled 
among the monks of Tashi-lhunpo, had wished | 
me to take the vows of celibacy and priest-‘ 
hood, and to accept the allowance made to the 
monks. He had also requested the Minister 
to communicate to him all the information 
I could give regarding India, its civilization, 
arts, and sciences, and had expressed his in- 
tention of shortly beginning to learn to speak 
Sanskrit from me, and recommended mein the 
meantime to improve my Tibetan speaking. 
Cheered with this prospect of close relations 
with the Lama, I applied myself to the study 
of Tibetan, especially the colloquial, but was 
somewhat uneasy on account of my igno- 
rance of the Prakrit terms to which I believed 
the Tashi Lama referred when he spoke of 
the “colloquial” Sanskrit of ancient India, 
I determined to put the Grand Lama to read- 
ing simple lessons from the Hitopadesa, as 
an introduction to his learning to converse in 
Sanskrit, in order to convince him of the 
importance of classical Sanskrit compared 
with the Prakrit. The Minister was now 
overwhelmed with business, and our attend- 
ance at his house became less regular. 
Having now been introduced to the Grand 
Panchen Lama, I began to move more freely 
among my acquaintances and friends, and 
became punctual in returning visits an&® 
going to auctions and private sales within 
the monastery. The Grand Lama, at first 
convinced of the honesty of our motives by 
the assurances of the Minister, began now, 
at the instigation of his domestic servants, 
to suspect us of being British employes, and 
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he engaged spies to watch our movements. 
Two monks used to come to our lodgings, 
and, under pretence of examining the Tibetan 
Scriptures in the library, used to stay for 
many hours watching us. Others called on 
different pretences and relieved these twa, 
I saw through them, and often used to invite 
them to sit on my rug,and politely asked 
their names and birth-places, how many years 
they had been in the monastery, under what 
professors they had studied, and to what col- 
leges they belonged. After pressing them-to 
partake of biscuits and Chinese treacle-cakes, 
of whichI generally kept a large supply, = 
used to put them some difficult and abstruse 
qvestions on Buddhism, such as the steady 
and unsteady nature of life and the soul, of 
wisdom and knowledge, of Vidya and Avidya, 
which soon relieved me of their presence. — 

Lafterwards learnt that these spies had 
reported very favourably of me to all the 
officers of Government, and to the Grand 
Lama himself. My food and manner of 
walking did not pass without remark so that 
, instead of walking fast, as usual with me, 
I now learnt to walk with slow and short 
paces and left off eating eggs and onions, 
which priests (but not layman) are forbidden 
to eat. I must here add that among laymen, 
too, all whom I met, both men and women, 
during my residence and journey to and from 
Tibet, rise before dawn, light their fires, and 
prepare tea or churn out butter. The Lamas 
also carefully observed what purchases = 
made, and at the time of our leaving Tashi- 
Thunpo, many monks told us that they hac 
found us exceptions to the ordinary run of 
pilgrims; for instead of buying silk robes, 
handkerchiefs, cups, and kincobs, we hac 
bought little silver shrines containing images, 
and had ourselves made little amulets and 
church furniture and pamphlets. 

3rd August.—On this day I was laid up 
with a slight fever and a strong headache, 
caused by my falling asleep when engaged 


with my Tibetan manuscripts, and’also per- - 


haps through eating too many sweet Chinese 
cakes. Ugyen attended on me with great 
anxiety. 

4th August.—I despatched my peon (Ten- 
zing) with letters for India, but did not 
mention my illness in any of them. The 
Minister was apprised of it by Kachan 
Machan La. Kusho-Dichung, Kachan Shado, 
anotber neighbour of mine, Kachan Dao, and 
other friends, used to come very often to see 
me and kindly expressed their wishes for my 
early recovery. The Minister consulted his 
tutelary gods about my illness, and obtained 


favourable results. He sent me some charm 
and pills consecrated to Buddaa Kasy’ap: 
aud assured me of my recovery. He als 
sent mea physician of Gnari, who treate 
me for three days. On the fifth day J took 
cose of tartar emetic, but did not get rid 
the fever, The Gnari physician’s medicine 
effected a slight relief. I recovered complete] 
on the 10th and took my rice on the 12tl 
From the 4th to the 11th (e ght days) 
eubsisted on tea and two or three desser 
spoonfuls of rice occasionally. The Gna 
physician told me that Indien medicine 
would be of no use in Tibet, its climate, wate 
and air being quite different: from those 
India. He said he belonged to Ladak; an 
within the monastery I met a dozen Britis 
subjects of Spitiand British Lalicul, who wer 
resident monks of Tashi-lhunpo. There wer 
about two dozens from Zankar in Kashmi 
tut none from Sikkim. 

13th August.—I paid a visit to the Ministe 
We gave him some.lessons in Hindi that day 
and Ugyen Gya-tsho informed him of lh 
desire to go down to Sikkim before the midd] 
cf{ next month, leaving me at Tashi-lhunpo. 

14th August.—On the 14th it began tok 
rumoured at Tashi-lhunpo and Shiga-tse tha 
the Russians had advanced to near Nagchht 
kba, the farthest military station of Tibe 
towards the Mongolian frontier. Some sai 
that eight Huropeans had already arrived ¢ 
Lhasa ; others, that they. were atout ten day 
journey north of Lhasa, anc proveedin 
to it under the escort of two Chinese Hig 
Commissioners. Every Gelong who met tu 
assured us that the, rumour was true, an 
Eachan Shado produced a letter just receive 
from a friend of his residing at Lhasa, whic 
stated that the Russians had actually arrive 
at Nagchhu-kha, accompanied by two Chines 
officials. Doubting the rumours, and wishin 
to ascertain, if possible, the real facts, 
resolved to visit Kusho-Dichung whom w 
found suffering from a cough, for which 
gave him a couple of cough pills. As usual 
was served with tea and cakes. He himse 
commenced the conversation, by asking th 
price of the flannel shirt which I wore, wher 
the stuff came from, &c. At last, the topi 
turning from European goods to Euror 
itself, I got an opportunity cf asking bh 
about the rumours. He repled that a 
official communication had been lately recei 
ed from Lhasa on the point that the rumouw 
of the advance of the Russiars to Lhas 
were entirely false, but it was true that the 
had advanced up to Nagehhu-kha. It appeare 
they had- obtained the Empercr’s sanctic 
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to their proposal of visiting Lhasa and Tashi- 
lhuapo, under the escort of two Ohinese 
Hich Commissioners ; but that the monks of 
Sera, Da-pung, and Gadan monastries had 
together resolved to arrest their progress to 
Lhesa, and had accordingly despatched 3,000 
moaks towards Nagchhu-kha, 


Fe asked me if the holy religion of Buddha 
anc the power of the Grand Lama would not 
enventually be overthrown by the Russians 
(Urus) or English (Frangs), Tanswered, I 
hac heard that the Russian Government had 
a Ocnsulate and soldiers near Urga (Tah 
Khireh), the capital of Tara Nath Lama of 
the Mongols, and that they had been carrying 
on crade with Mongolia and China for cen- 
tur_es ; but as to the intentions of the Russians 
regarding the Government of Tibet and the 
Buddhist religion, I could say nothing. As for 
the HWinglish, I was certain that the conquest 
of Tibet, which was under the Hmperor of 
Ohina, would be a difficult thing for them, 
even if they had any such intention. I was 


sure that the Haglish did not want to quarrel - 


with their neighbours, but preferred to culti- 
vata their friendship rather than covet their 
possessions. He asked me if the Russians 
could conquer Tibet. Itold him that, in my 
opinion, they could not. For in the first 


place they would have to encounter the . 


forces of the Emperor of China, whose de- 
pendencies Mongolia and Tibet were. If 
suczessful here, they would next have to con- 
quer the opposition of the Mongolians and 
Tibetans themselves, a thing which, if it ever 
did happen, must happen in the remote future. 
In the same manner, I continued, the English 
.would have successively to come in contact— 
first with the Chinese, then with the Nepalese 
and Ehutias, and lastly, with the Tibetans. 
Neral, Sikkim, and Bhutan had been enjoying 
peece for many years without interruption, 
and under such circumstances, an invasion 
of Tibet by the English was very improbable. 
J concluded by saying, that it concerned me 
ver7 ‘ittle whether the English or the Rus- 
siazs entered Tibet; what concerned me 
most was the closing of the passes in the 
Himalayas against the Buddhists of the south, 
{ had several other conversations with him 
on subsequent dates, at the end of each of 
whith I openly deplored their uncharitable 
conduct towards the natives of India in clos- 
ing the passes. 

18tn August.—On the 15th I sent Ugyen 
to invite to my house my old friend, the 
Khalka Mongolian Lama, named Lobsang 
Tenzing, with whom I had read Mongolain 
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for six months at Darjeeling. He had m 
Ugyen and our servant (Tenzing) often, al 
had inquired after me, but had not been i 
formed of my arrival at Tashi-lhunpo. EI 
came at 2 P.M., and was quite delighted to s 
me. I offered him quarters at my house, bi 
he politely declined, as he had a, little hou: 
of his own prettily furnished. He becan 
henceforth my constant guest and companio 
to my great happiness, and introduced me 
his Mongolian friends. One of his Amdoz 
teachers invited me to dinner after the Mong 
lian fashion. The Mongolians are great fles 
eaters. Rice they scarcely take except : 
an article of luxury. Barley-flour they lik 
if they can get it. What “monda” is wi! 
the Bengali Hindus, the “momo” is with tl 
Mongolians. Lobsang Tenzing used to pre: 
me to sat a good many momos, and set tl 
example by getting easily through thre 
dozen balls, while I could scarcely manag 
half a dozen. “Momo” is prepared thus 
mutton is cut up in slices, onions and a litt 
spice, if at hand, are added, and the who 
well mixed with a little good yak-butte 
called “di-mar.’* About four drachms | 
this preparation are put into a ballof whea 
flour paste, and cooked by being placed . 
steam. The Mongolians mix boiled rice wit 
butter and sugar, and call the preparatic 
brese. Plain boiled rice is out of fashion j 
Tibet. It is called khache-bre, or Kashmi 
cooked rice. 

16th August.—We saw the Minister on tk 
16th, gave him a lesson in Hindi, and returne 
to our lodging at 1 P.M. 

17th August.—On the 17th we had a tal 
with him about the Sakya monastery and tl 
Grand Abbot Sakya Rinpo-che, the head ¢ 
the Sakya-pa sect. He is not an avatar. Tt 
office of Grand Abbot is hereditary ; and he 
allowed to live with his wife within the mor 
astery. The Minister is a friend of his, an 
was able to arrange for our journey to th 
Sakya monastery. I asked him if it containe 
many original Sanskrit manuscripts of th 
Buddhist Scriptures, of which the “ Kahgyur 
and the “Tangyur” are translations, H 
told me he was not aware of the existenc 
of any, and that it would be best for me t 
go there with a letter of introduction fro 
him, and make inquiries about any manu: 
cripts. 

18th August.—On the 18th, after the usu: 
lesson, I had ashort conversation with hi 
about the Russians. He told me that abo 
five months ago an application had been mad 


* Di (a cow), mar (butter). 
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to the Emperor by a party of Huropeans* for 
admission into Tibet, on which the Tibetan 
Government had petitioned for the refusal of 
any application for admission of the “ Phill- 
ings” t into Tibet, but no reply had up to date 
arrived from Pekin. 


20th August.—The Minister again pressed us 
to enter the holy congregation of the monks, 
and to take the vows of celibacy and pries:- 
hood, which are in Tibetan called rab-jungt 
He offered to give me his own “ chablug,” a 
piece of kincob six inches by four, lined with 
yellow broad-cloth, and attached to a silver 
handle about four inches long, and hung from 
the waistband by a nickel or silver pen-case. 
It is worn only by those monks and Lamas 
who have already taken the prescribed vows. 
I pleaded my small progress in the study of 
Buddhism as an excuse for not taking the rab- 
jung then, and added that unless I was fully 
convinced of the excellencies of the doctrine 
of Buddha, by thorough study of them, which 
-was the chief object that had brought me ta 
» Tibet, I could not conscientiously call mysel7 
a Buddhist or take the rab-jung. I coulc 
assure him that I did not hold the doctrine oi 
Yeshu-mashi (Jesus Christ) of the Phillings, 
nor entertained the Tirthika faith, in which 
I was born: that I was still undecided as tc 
my religious persuasions, but believed in the 
existence of a Supreme Cause of the universe. 
To ascertain if that Being was identical with 
the Supreme Intelligence of the Buddhists 
was the principal object of my studying 
Tibetan Buddhism. The Minister seemed satis- 
fied with my explanation, and did not talk on 
the matter any more. We did not, therefore, 
accept the usual allowance of monks, which 
in all amounts to about Rs. 10 a head monthly. 
The Minister was prepared to recommend me 
for the grant of a shi-ga (estate), which was 
set apart for Indian-pandits; and to create a 
separate kham-tshen for me in Tashi-lhunpo ; 
since in the monasteries of Sera, Da-pung, 
Gadan, and others, there is excellent accom- 


* These may have been either the Moravian missionaries from 
Kylong (Lahoul), or a party of Hungarian explorers. 

+ Phallings (phyi, out; gling, continent orisland)-~people of the 
outer continent 7.e, Europe. 
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modation for men of different countries, con 
sisting of large buildings with one or tw 
caapels attached to them, together wit 
cook-rooms and out-houses. Thus there ar 
the Lhop-kham-tshen (for Bkrtanese ani 
§S_kkimese), the Amdo-kham-tshen, the Sogpo 
kaam-tshen, the Hamdo-kham-tshen, the 
Srer-kham-tshen, the Gyami-kham-tshen, &c 
Ugyen and I paid several visits 2c the Lhopa 
knam-tshen, and examined the chapel ane 


‘fcrniture. There is a “Nyerpo” in charge o 


it. But there was, as far as I knew, no kham 
tehen for Gya-gar or India. A “Gya-gar 
kham-tshen”’§ could, however, he establisher 
if I took the rabjung. The Sogpo-kham-tshe 
isa lofty building, four stories high, calle 
“Samlo-khangsar.” My friend Lobsang Tenz 
inz lived in one of the rooms oa the groum 
flcor. Returning home from the Minister's, ° 
foind a respectable Gelong in waiting for me 
He called from Kusho Phindi-khang-sar, the 
richest noble of Tsang, to say thaz his maste: 
desired to see me. I was quite surprised a 
su2zh an unexpected message, but accompaniec 
ths Gelong to the great man’s residence, anc 
pa.d my respects witha profound bow, hold 
ing a scarf in my hands. Kusho Phindi-khang 
sar, an old gentleman of about 56 years, of « 
spere frame and an intelligent look, was laic 
up with rheumatic pains in his left knee. He 
hal tried many physicians for the last tw 
mcnths in vain; when, having heard about mi 
from Kusho Dichung, and believing I coulk 
cure him, he sent forme. J told him I wa 
no: an Amchi (physician) by profession, bu! 
had only brought a little box of medicines fo! 
my own use, among which I fearec there was 
none for his case. Thinking that I was un 
willing to undertake his cure, he gave me ¢ 
shcrt history of his life, and the high favow 
he rad received from the late Tashi Lama. He 
promised me a large reward if I succeeded ir 


-effecting his cure. After treating us with tez 
-anc cakes of the very best kind, he dismissec 


us, entreating me to see him next morning 
with my medicine chest. 


{ Eab-jung, the state of excellence (rab, excellent ; hbyung, grown} 
the ceremony of initiation into the sacred vows of Buddhism. 


§ This is something like a atudents’ hostel. 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 


RAJGRIHA : ITS HISTORY AND SHRINES 


1.—_The Pauranik Period. 


“ep Name: Giribrajapur has been des- 
cribed in the Mahabharata as the capital of 
iMagadha; it literally means “the hill-girt 
city’ and is a fit name for the renowned old- 
city. A distinction must be made between 
she old and the new city of Rajgriba. The 
new city of Rajgriha was built, according to 
3some, by King Bimbisara, and according to 
otaers, by Ajatasatru. The name of Kusa- 
jerepura has been applied by Hiuen Tsiang,* 
zo the inner city, and the outer city he calls 
Rajgriha. Kusagarapura (Kiu—she—kie-]o- 
pc-lo) has been taken by Hiuen Tsiang to 
mean “the royal city of best grass (lucky 
grass)”; he says further that 

“Tb produces much of the most excellent, scented, 
fortunate grass, and, therefore, it is called ‘the city 
of the superior grass.’"" 

ne modern Rajeir is a pretty large village 
occupying a portion of the site of new Raj- 
grika; and the hills are known as the Rajgir 
hills, 

Tre Hits: “Two parallel rows of hills 
stretch north-east, from the neighbourhood 
of Gaya for about 36 miles to the bank of the 
Panchana river and end just opposite the 
villages of Giryek. Their latitude is from 
22° 58’ 30” to 25° 1' 30” and longitude from 
85° 95’ to 85° 33' 30” east. The rock is 
volcanic, magnetic and mixed with quartz. 
Mumerous hot springs abound. The mineral 
aubstance Silajit, much valued by Indian 
Kavirajes for its medicinal properties, exudes 
from the rock near the hot spring of Tapoban 
near Rajgir.” 

Ja the Mahabharata Sri Krishna describes 
Giribraja, the Magadha, capital, in the follow- 
ing terms :-— 

‘“*) Partha, (Arjuna) see how shines there the great 
cepital of the kingdom of Magadha. It abounds in 
ezttle, is well-watered, is free from disturbances and 
acorned with fine buildings. The five great hills, Vai- 
har, Varaha, Vrisabha, Rishigiri and Chaityaka, with 
treir high peaks and shady trees, have united toge- 
ther to protect the city of Giribraja. The rocks are 
kidden, as it were by the sweet-smelling, beautiful and 
plezsant Lodhra trees with their flowery branches." 

*&. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. IT. 
pz. 149-50. 


In the Rajgriha-mahatmya, which has bee: 
compiled from the Vayu Purana, the names o 
the five hills are as follows :-— 

Vaibbar, Vipula, Ratna-kuta, Giribraja an 
Ratnachala.T 

In the Pali books the five hills are name 
Gijjhakuto, Isigili, Webharo, Wepullo, an 
Pandawo. Their modern names are, Baibhar 
giri, Vipula-givi, Ratna-giri, Odaya-giri, an 
Sona-giri. It will be seen, that the moder 
Baibhara is the Webharo of the Pali books, th 
Vaibhar of Rajgriha-mahatmya, and Vaihar 
of the Mahabharata; the modern Vipul 
and Pali Wepullo, the Vipula of Rajgriha 
mahatmya, corresponds to the Chaityaka ¢ 
the Mahabharata; the Giribraja in the Ra; 
griha-mahatmya is the Varaha of the Mabe 
bharata, and a part of the same bill is know 
as_Giryek. It will be seen that Giribraja i 
the oame of the city in the Mahabharate 
while in the Rajgriha-mahatmya it is a nam 
of one of the hills. , 

The first mention of Giribraja both in. th 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata is in cor 
nection with the kings of the family of Vribe 
dratha. Our history begins from the reig 
of Jarasandha, the powerful king of th 
Asuras, anda contemporary of Yudhisthir: 
He may be taken to have flourished from 160 
to 1500 B. 6. . 

Vrihadratha of the lunar dynasty, was th 
father of Jarasandha, and it was he wh 
established the Varhadratha family at Giril 
rajapur. The grandeur and glory of the reig 
of Jarasandha have been described in glow 
ing terms in the Mahabharata. He wielde 
unbounded power and made most of th 
strong Khsatriya kings his vassals. Th 
excited the envy of the Pandavas whe 
they heard of him from Sri Krishna. Whe 
Yudhisthira expressed his desire to perfor 
the Aswamedha sacrifice, Sri Kishna told hi) 


{ Fa wards wes asa safe: | 
STEITAA TT: ATT HALANAT AAT Ut 
att fgets waragr firiterse: 1 
taraaateeara TA Waa AAT: U 
Talat taeVara wea arsT TAT I 
~- Rajgrika-Mahatmya. Adhyays 1, Slokas 12-14 
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that no other than an indisputably supreme 
and suzerain monarch had the right to per- 
form this sacrifice; and as long as Jarasandha 
lived who had defeated all the minor kings 
and was reigning supreme in Hastern India, 
it was impossible for Yudhisthira to perform 
Aswamedha. 

“For Bhagadatta, the powerful prince of the Ya- 
vanas, is engaged in serving his pleasure; Purujit 
jig attached tohim; Paundraka, the King of Vanga, 
Panda, and Kirat, is under his protection. Vismaka, 
the master of a quarter of the: world, is in his court. 
The kings of South Panchala and Eastern Kosala 
have left their own kingdoms and hid themselves in 
the Kimti land.” 

Even Sri Krishna, being afraid of Jara~- 
sandha, left Mathura and lived at Kusasthali 
near the Raivataka hill. 

“The brothers Hamsa and Dimbaka, the mighty gene- 
rals of Sisupala, are his hodyguards. It is almost im- 

ossible to stand against their arms when Jaransandha, 
amsa and Dimbaka unite together to fight. He is 
the Jord of 8 Akshaubinis of soldiers. In fact, Jara- 


sandba cannot be subdued even if the gods, the Dait-. 


yas and men unite together against him."* . 


Sri Krishna advised Yudhisthira. to slay 
Jarasandha ina single combat. Accordingly 
Sri Krishna, with the Pandava brothers 
Bhima and Arjuna, went to the Magadha 


Ww 


capital, and after crossing the Chaityakagiri - 


entered the city.— (At the place through 
which Sri Krishna entered Jarasandhapur, a 
Visnupada was established at a much later 
date). The high and beautiful peak of the 
Ohaityaka was much resorted to by members 
of the royal family and the citizens of Giri- 
braja. This firmly established, large, grand 
and ancient peak (hill-top) was always wor- 


shipped with flowers and fragrant substances - 


by the Magadhis. But Sri Krishna, Bhima 
and Arjuna rolled this peak down into the 
ground. They then entered the city, whose 
strong, robust and healthy inhabitants were 
always engaging themselves in festivities and 
were unconquerable by foreigners. The King 
_ Jarasandha received them joyfully and placing 
them at the Yajnagar (guest-bouse) went to 
Rajgriha.t We need not here enter into any 
detail, regarding the killing of Jarasandha by 
® This paragraph and the one following have been summarised 
from the Mahabharata, Sabhaparba, chapters 17-27. , 
ae | rere fare: org Brea ferig eat | 
: wet afaseren Pera wsitaieagre i 
+ The passage in the Mahabharate is :— 
ASOT CITT WAT TRAYS TA: 
Sabhaparba, chapter 21, sloka 34. 


where Rajgriha may mean ‘palace.’ However, the old city of 
Giribraja may be taken to have occupied the region between the 
hills (Vaibhar, Vipula, Ratna, Udaya and Sona) and to have extended 


Bhima ina hand to hand fight. Thousan 
of citizens, Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisy: 
Sudras, and even women and old peop 
assembled at the Rangabhumi§ to witne: 
the strange wrestling match. The fight beg 
on the ist day of the moon in Kartik ar 
continued for 13 days. Onthe 14th day | 
the moon Jarasandha was overpowered by h 
enagonist Bhima, and was at last killed I 

im. 

At the same time, the noble-minded prin¢ 
Sahadeva, the son of Jarasandha, followir 
his priest, came with offerings to Sri Krishn 
who installed him on the throne of Magad} 
then and there. He was introduced to Bhin 
and Arjuna who assured him of their frien 
ship. Sahadeva (d. about 1,400 B.o.) w: 
succeeded by his son Somapi. Ripunjay 
the 21st descendant of Somapi, was the la 
king of the house of Vrihadratha to reign: 
Rajgriha. Mr. Dutt, computing the avera, 
reign of each monarch at 21 years, has fix: 
797 B. Oo. a8 the date of Ripunjaya.|| 


According to Pringep it was in 915 B. o. 
that after the end of the reign of Ripunjay 
Pradyot who belonged to the Sounaka famil 
rose to power in Magadha. According 
the Visnupurana five kings of the Sounal 
family ruled Magadha for 138 years. The § 
unaka family was succeeded by the Videl 
dynasty, founded by Sishunaga of Mithi 
who seized the throne of Rajgir. Accordi 
tothe Visnu, Bhagavat, Matysa, and Bra 
manda Puranas, this house ruled for 362 
years in Magadha. The date of the esta 
lishment of this family may be roughly fix 
at 638 8.0. Bhatiya, the 4th descendant 
Sishunaga, is mentioned in the Mahavan: 
the old chronicle of Ceylon. In the Visn 
purana, Bhatiya is known as Kshetraja. In } 
reign Sakya Sinha, the future Buddha, w 
born at Kapilavastu in 5583.0. Five yea 
after this, (553 B. 6.) in the palace of Rajeri 
was born the son of Bhatiya, the renown 
Bimbisara. The Pauranik period now ends, 


I shall add here a short account of the he 
places in and around Giribrajapur (Rajgrib 


from Hamsapuradwar in the north to Rangabhumi in the west 
from Rangabhumi in the south to Nekpai embankment in the « 

§ On the western end of the innerramparts are the places kn: 
as Rangabhumi and Pancha Pandu. The hill here is covered 1 
red tones. The people believe that they havo been stained rec 
the blood of Jarasandha. 

|| According to the Visnupurana and the Bhagavat, the des 
dants of Vrihadratha were 20 in number and reigned for 1000 ye 
according to Vayu Purana for 921 years, according to the Ma 
Parana for 935 years and according to the Brahmanda Purana 
919 years. 

q Mr. Dutt says 775 3. 0. Wilford 700 x. o. 

9% 332 yeare according to the Vayupuranc. 
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as described in the Mahabharata and the 
Rajgriha-mahatmya. 


In the 21st Chapter of the Mahabharata 
Sri Krishna thus describes Giribrajapur to 
Arjuna,* 

‘Here the saint Gautama Muni gave birth to his 
sons beginning with Kakshiban whose mother was 
the Sudrani Ausinari. See, how beautifully stand 
thore the Lodhra and Pippalla trees, Near them there 
are the dwelling places of two Nagas named Arbuda 
and Sakrabapi; the dwelling places of Svastika and 
Maninaga are also there. In all the five hills there are 
Asramas of Yatis and Munis.’ 

Ouriously enough there is no mention of the 
hot springs which are one of the principal 
natural features of Rajgriha. Are we to infer 
that the hot springs did not exist then or were 
they invisible on account of the thick jungle? 


The Rajgriha-mahatmya is a Sanskrit poem 
compiled from the Vayupurana and published 
by the priests of Rajgriha in the seventh 
century or even later to record (and possibly 
also enhance) its merits ag a place of pilgrim- 
age (tirtha). But most of the places men- 
tioned in it must have existed before the 
Buddhist period. Rajgriha is described fre- 
quently as a forest, for the term waqeat 
appears to be very common. This leads us 
to conclude that Rajgriha was deserted and 
relapsed into a jungle soon after the removal 
of. the capital to new Rajgriha and subse- 
quently to Pataliputra. First we have the 
mention of the five hills, referred to before. 
This is followed by a description of the 
Saraswati river, a bath in whichis regarded 
to purify one from all sins, The’ following also 
are mentioned as holy places in Magadha:— 
the river Poonpoon, and Ohyaban-asram in 
the holy Rajgriha, Baikuntha, Lohadanda, 
Hemakunda and Giribraja. To the north of 
the river Saraswati is the Prachi or old Sara- 
swati; tothe west of the latter is the holy 
Markandeya-ltshetra, where is to be found 
the Bibhandaka lingam. To the north of the 
Prachi Saraswati is the temple of Madhava. 
The northern tirtha (N. of Prachi Saraswati) 
is known as Salagram, Near the Salagram 
is the Sila tirtha. Round the Salagram are 
four lingams; that to the east is named 
Bibhandaka, to the north is Gribamardanam, 
to the south is Brata Mokshanam, to the west 
is Kapardakam, and in the centre is Dharme- 
swar. On the south of Prachi is Banaritara- 
nam. Then there are the following ‘Iunds’ 
or hotsprings:—(1) Brahmakunda, in which 
in the N. EH. corner is the Hamsa-tirtha. 
In former times King Vasu erected this 


* 1 have referred to the passage before; what follows here is in 
contituation of the passage already quoted. 
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kunda and brought here 7115 Brahmans from 
various countries such as Dravida, Maha. 
rashtra, Karnat, Konkan, and Tailanga anc 
they belonged to fourteen different Gotras. 
On the north of the Brahmakunda is the 
great Ohaityaka of Yakshini. On the west 
of Brahmakunda is the Varaha. Then we 
have the Vyas kunda, Jahnavi-Jamuna kunda 
Narmada kunda, Markandeya kunda, and tlic 
kunda dedicated to the seven Rishis—-Jama 
dagni, Bharadwaja, Viswamitra, Gautama 
Durbasa, Vashistha and Parasara; to the eas 
of the Brahmakunda is the Panchanad tirtha 
The goddess Kamakshya lies to the sout! 
of Markandeya kund. On the eastern banl 
of the Saraswati river are four tirthas, viz, 
(1) Ganes kunda, (2) Som kunda, (3) Sury: 
kunda, (4) Sita kunda. To the east of thi 
above, near the Ratnachala hill is Hatakesh 
war Mahadev. Inthe beginning of the 4tl 
Adhyaya or chapter Mahadev says to Parvat 
‘I live in the following places:—(1) a 
Baranasi (2) at Gokarna, (8) at the Kailas 
(4) in the Ratnachala hill at Rajgriha.’ O1 
the east of the Ratnachala is Rishyasring: 
kunda. In front of tbe hill named Giribra): 
is the Baikunthapada 3 two miles to the nort! 
of Baikuntha is Kantheswara Deva. A litth 
distance to the north of Rishya-sringa i 
the temple of Nirjareswar. On the south 
east corner at the foot of the hill is Ganesi 
kunda. On the south of Brahma kunda is th: 
Kedar tirtha. After bathing in Kedara on 
should worship the Sesanaga, <A little to th 
south of the latter is the Visnupada, to th 
east of which is Sandhyadevi. To the wes 
of. Sandhyadevi ata distance of two miles i 
To the south of Brahma kunde 
at some distance, is the dwelling place o 
Maninaga. To the south of Maninaga is th 
Ahalya-hrada, near whichis the asrama o 
Gautama. Halfamile to the south-east c 
Maninaga is Vyasasrama, to the south o 
which is the Dhautapapa tirtha., To the sout 
of Dhautapapa is the Agni tirtha. Within th 
town of Rajgriha is the temple of Mayadey 
which is on the north of the town in th 
corner. Onthe west of the Agni tirtha i 
the Vanaganga. Inthe northern part of th 
town are the two Aswinikumaras. To th 
west of Maninaga is the Kaushikasram 
where there was a Rishi named Ohand 
Kausika near whose asram is the Tapoba 
where Raja Vrihadratha got his son Jara 
sandha, Two miles to the north of which a 
the foot of the hill is the Kanwa tirtha. 4 
little beyond the Agni tirtha are the famou 
100 bows and Salagram. The 5th chapte 
of the Rajgriha-mahatmya is mainly devote 
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NOTES 


to the description of Sita-kuti or the house 
of Sita which is situated in the forest known 
as Sita-ban or Sita-kanan. After which the 
names of the following rivers are mentioned 
(t) Gomati, (2) Rupabati, (3) Jambabati, cross- 
ing which we come to Ohaturbbuja Deva. 

As regards the extent of old Giribrajapur, 
Tam of opinion, that the city extended up 
to Giryek. The brick mound on Giryek is 
still pointed out as Jarasandha-ka-baithak. 
I venture further to suggest that the name 
Giryek has some connection with Giribraja. 
Another very striking point I wish to note 
here. On reading the Rojgriha-inahatmya 
which has undoubtedly been compiled from 
the Vayupurana, one cannot fail to notice the 
total absence of Buddhist names and places. 
The most probable explanation of it is that 
the Mahatmya was published at a much later 
date than is supposed, i.¢., ata time when 
Buddhism was totally extinct in Magadha 
and every thing about it forgotten. 


* Compiled from the ‘Mahavansa.’ 
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Ii.—The Buddhistic Period. 


THe Kines or MagapHa (638 3.c.—1200 
A.D.)—I have stated before that during the 
reign of Bhatiya who belonged to the Videha 
or Sisunaga family, Gautama Buddha was 
born at Kapilavastu in 558 p.c. Bhatiya’s son 
Bimbisara was a contemporary of the Buddha 
and was the first royal convert to Buddhism. 
The Videha family ruled Magadha for 332 


years. A succession list* of the Kings of this 

family is given below :--: 
1. Sisunaga .... .» 2? 638 BO. 
2. Kakabarna ? 613 B.c. 
3. Kshemadharma ? 588 B.C. 
4. Bhatiya ? 563 B.C. 
5. Bimbisara 519 p.c.T 
6. Ajatasatru . 491 B.C. 
7. Darsaka fe 459 B.C. 
8. Udaya “6 434 B.C. 
9. Nandivardhana 401 B.c. 

10. Mahanandin eel oe 


(To be continued.) 


TAI the subsequent dates are taken from V. Smith’s Barly History 
of India. 


NOTES 


** Information about American Uni- 
versities for Oriental Students.” 


A pamphlet has reached us, which, under 
the title of “ Information about American 
Universities for Oriental Students” gives a 
great many useful facts. The pamphlet con- 
tains a map and list of centres of industrial 
education in the United States, with an ap- 
proximate statement as to cbarges in each 
ease. We fear that the scale on which these 
have been calculated, may err on the side of 
excessive economy, and we recommend those 
who wish to send young men to any of the 
places named, to allow, if possible, for some 
additional margin for expeuses. The pam- 
phiet is short, but full of valuable hints. For 

-pinstance : 

= Opportunities for practical industrial training in a 
factory or shop are not readily found, particularly 
in California. Those who come here for that purpose 
are advised to select their-particular craft and secure 
- full information aud experience in it before leaving 
home. For instance, one desiring to study the manu- 
facture of glass should have information concerning 
the present conditions of glass manufacture at home, 


10 


the available supplies of the raw materials, the pros- 
pects for the development of the industry there, the 
labor conditions, available workmen, etc., and also 
the shortcomings of the industry at home. In_ this 
way the student will come thoroughly equipped for 
easily securing the desired information. Such pre- 
paredness will prevent discouragement arising out of 
uncertain knowledge of conditions at home and from 
doubts of success in future undertakings. This grop- 
ing in darkness and uncertainty has made many of our 
young men pursue their work half-heartedly, and 
change the objects of their study several times, at 
great cost of time aad energy. Guardians and so- 
cieties should by no means overlook this fact—-that 
those who come here should have a definite object 
in view, and some definite information about what 
they can do with the results of their work when they 
return. 


A warning is given that the opportunities 
for self-support in America, are, after all, 
limited, and not so easy for strangers and 
foreigners to secure, as may be imagined. In 
spite of these and other grave words of advice 

_however, the pamphlet is evidently written 
by an enthusiast for American technical edu- 
cation, and we suggest to all intending to send 
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students to that country, that they should 
write for copics to the author, Girindra 
Mukerji, President of the Association of Ori- 
ental Students, Berkeley, Oalifornia. 


Moustafa Kamel Pacha. 


This month we present our readers witha 
portrait of Moustafa Kamel Pacha, the great 
Egyptian Nationalist. He was only 34 at 
the time of his death, but succeeded within 
this brief span of his earthly existence in 
infusing new, and, we are sure, undying lile 
into the dry bones of Egypt. His life exempli- 
fies the Sanskrit saying —tejasam hi aa bayah 
samikshyate,-“ the age of men of heroic 
spirit is not to be considered,” 


Demoeratic feeling in England. 


A correspondent in London writes to us: 

Democratic feeling, even as regards the 
Engl sh themselves, appears to be on the wane 
in England. The sentiment of Imperialism, in 
the form ofa more and more confirmed ac- 
ceptance of privilege, is invading even the 
domestic affairs of this country. The decay 
of villages and loss of agriculture are much 
more serious problems in Hngland: to-day 
though the Iinglish themselves remain ap- 
parently unaware of them than they have as 
yet become in India. The country is organised 
round factory-centres, and the fluctuations 
of trade produce, amongst the immense popu- 
lation who live without savings of any kind, 
alternations of prosperity and starvation. 
Only the prosperity declines, in all probability, 
while the starvation increases, from period to 
period. London is full of the unemployed, 
able-bodied, intelligent, eager to work for the 
maintenance of their families, and with faces 
that speak despair. The poor themselves say 
that each winter, since the first year of the 
Boer War, sees an increase of misery. 

Social and economic problems are beginning 
to occupy the attention and hold the imagina- 
tions of the crowds of unemployed. One 
sees them at park-corners on Sunday after- 
noons, and outside public-houses on weekdays, 
grouped eagerly about the socialist orator. 
The word ‘socialism’ appears to connote a 
sentiment, at present more or less vague, 
but likely soon to become definite, that pri- 
vate property, except in what a man has 
himself made, is an outrage and burden on 
the rest of humanity. How long the lower 
classes in English cities will content them- 
selves with vague speculation on this head, 
and at what point thought may become action, 
there is nothing to show. It is believed in 
France that Hugland has yet to meet a far 
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more terrible revolution than that of 1789. 
Probably, however, the beginning of this re- 
volution will take place elsewhere. And such 
an opinion receives some support from the 
rent-troubles in New York. At any moment, 
anevent of this nature might prove the spark 
to set alight the powder-magazine of West- 
ern Capitalism. Certainly, destitution and 
despair are highly inflammable social ma- 
terial. 

If we turn to the other side of the shield, we 
find that there was never an epoch at which 
waste and extravagance stood so high. De- 
corum imposes no restraint whatever on the 
indulgence of personal luxury. Fortunes that 
would maintain families or establish needed 
industries, are Javished on the frivolities of 
dress and entertainment. The motor-car 
offers the key-note of civilisation ina Huropean 
city, and is most in evidence as multiplying 
the useless expenditure of the privileged. 

To the latter, there appears to come no 
misgiving. While the poor grow poorer, the 
monied gather more and more of the currency 
into their own hands, and the chasm between.4 
the two classes yawns wider everyday. It is 
commonly said that if education is pursued too 
eagerly, there will be no domestic servants 
left! Primary schools are those which children 
leave at twelve to fourteen years of age, and 
in these the attempt to teach science has-been 
definitely abandoned. In secondary schools— 
those which the pupil leaves at seventeen— 
the teaching of Physics and Chemistry is well 
organised ; but the great educational problem 


. of the day Hes in the fact that English indus- 


tries are so little permeated by a spirit of 
respect for science, that there is nothing for 
the youth trained in these secondary schools 
to do, but to drift into clerkships. England 
has already lost her footing In industry as in 
agriculture. Though doubtless the truth of 
her position is temporarily masked by her 
grip upon the imperial markets. Germany 
with her greater respect for the bearing of 
science upon technology, and France, with 
her agricultural civilsation, and fair distribu- 
tion of economic means, are both far in 
advance cf Hoagland, 

Now, it is to be noted that its spiritual 
ideals are the very blood in the veins of a 
nation. The class that accepts privilega, 
becomes a parasite upon its country, as does 
the country itself, in turn upon the world. It 
isthe union of all clagses wmongst a people 
that produces a strong nationality, by mutual 
affection, mutual effort, and community of 
experience, The co-operation even of a close 
corporation will be invaded and disintegrated 


¥! 


»Asiatics, 
“England or America, will not be treated as 


NOTES 


by individual self-interest. And the self- 
interest of the traitor is the inevitable result 
of the assertion of privilege by the class. That 
nation that has abandoned the consideration 
of the happiness of all its children, in favour 
of the aggrandisement of the few, is already 
dying. Hach generation of the privileged is 
born to a larger and larger share of brainless- 
ness and dissipation. Fach generation of the 
proletariat has less and less share in the 
national inheritance. Not by the acceleration 
of this process does a people mount to the 
throne of the world, or hold its seat thereon, 
having reached it. 


Railway Tyranny and the Motor-Car. 


It would be worth while to think out the 
economic changes to be effected by the motor- 
car. The motor-car is the free railway 
truck. A great deal might conceivably be 
done by its means to free Indian produce 
from the tyranny of railway organisation, 
and to adjust some of the evils of mal-distri- 
bution. By the development of the motor- 
car, the expenses of transport will be greatly 
lessened, and the value of roadsincreased. In 
England it is young men of the very high- 
est classes who are working in the motor- 
factories like working men for the manufacture 
of this darling of their ingenuity. Why should 
not some of the bright spirits amongst our 
Indian young men take up the problem and see 
what they could do in the direction of its 
development ? 

It is said that a motor represents a great 
consolidation of capital, that gasoline is expen- 
sive, that, so far the era of thefree railway 
truck has not dawned. Still, it is foreseen in 


France, and railroad companies, formerly in- , 


tensely reactionary, are making haste to 
nationalise the railways, 


Edueation in England and 
Race-feeling. 


Race-feeling is growing stronger in Hngland 
daily. There is not a corporate body whose 
expression of imperial sentiment is not becom- 
ing increasingly frank. At the bar, and in 
the universities,. the jealousy and dislike of 
Indian students is cynical. Let ten or fifteen 
years more pass, and it is a question whether 
of whatever position, landing in 


in the Transvaal now. 

How much longer, under these circum- 
stances, shall we be contented to send the 
flower of our wealth and talent to saturate 
themselves with the ideals of the West in its 
places of learning? Can we not find a task 
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that is more properly our own? Well said 
one of our public men, a few years ago, to a 
European whom he respected, “We whom 
you see before you, are intellectual Eurasians !” 


Students, European and Indian. 


The Indian student,it is to be understood, 
compares extremely favourably in Hurope 
with the young men of the country. Excep- 
tions to the attainment of the highest moral 
ideals, while we in India deplore them bitterly, 
are not by any means so common as amongst 
English students themselves. We must not 
allow ourselves to be deceived by unfriendly 
statements regarding our own youth, when 
those statements are entirely prompted by 
racial antagonism. 


Scientific and Technical Education. 


Meanwhile, there is no one matter that has 
such need to concern ourselves as that of 
scientific and technological education. We 
want education, that isto say, the realisation 
of truth and development of faculty, not a 
mere appropriation of a little information 
tabulated and arranged by others. To the 
science courses abandoned, and science de- 
partments closed, we have to oppose ten 
times as many, opened, organised and directed 
by ourselves. Let us only educate enough 
students in technology, by whatever means, 
and we can leave the application of Indian 
capital to Indian industries to take care of 
itself. That will be inevitable. Let us only 
develop a power amongst ourselves of scien- 
tific research, and there will be no problem of 
our national or economic life that we shall not 
be competent ourselves to attack and solve. 

But we must go into this undertaking 
generously. We cannot assimilate science 
as we might learn the multiplication table. 
We have to realise it, as we must do religion. 
Every man who would reach the scientific 
point of view must struggle to abandon all 


.preconceived ideas, and to re-make the uni- 


verse, in his own mind, from the facts recorded 
by science. This is a grim and silent struggle. 
India is the only country in the. world where 
such an effort, instead of being opposed, is 
encouraged, by the national faith. And, there- 
fore, India ought one day to become the home 
of a type of science so lofty, so pure, so final, 
that no other people shall be able to approach 
it, save in discipleship. Who will be the 
makers of this great new agein the Mother- 
land ? 

Certain conditions precede epoch-making. 
One is that of an immense joy. No man can 
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do great work outof mean experience. But 
this joy is impersonal. No man can do great 
work who is in bondage to his own personal 
interest or pleasure. The great workman is 
he who feels himself to be the hand and mouth- 
piece of the People, he who knows only the 
joys and sorrows of the community, of the all. 
Thus, side by side with study and research 
in silent retreats by lonely students must go 
a great effort to share with the whole of so- 
ciety all that is gained. A magic-lantern 
mission, in which students could go and give 
scientific Kathalatu*, to whole assemblies of 
villages and households, would meet some- 
thing of thisneed. Thechemistry of a candle, 
the lifein a drop of water, the birth of worlds, 
the story of coal, and such subjects,—what 
western child who ever attained to education, 
has not bright memories of illustrated talks 
by clever men on subjects such as these? 


Evening schools and classes held in free libra- , 


raries, for instance, would be another impor- 
tant means of spreading scientific conceptions. 
What we really want, behind each and all of 
these modes of working, is a strenuous deter- 
mination on the part of every student, to keep 
nothing that he has learnt to himself. If 
everyone would feel that the thing held is 
wasted, and only that whichis given really 
fruitful, then surely education would progress 
by leaps and bounds. Nor does anyone who 
has not tried it, know the joy of work like 
this, for one who is struggling to reach a 
certain point of view oneself, and lucky enough 
to initiate a similar passionate pursuit in 
fifty other minds at the same time, Oh the 
hours of hammering out great questions in 
converse together! the delight of naive 
images and simple views! the rapture of in- 
tellectual wrestling with darkness! A ser- 
vant-girl known to us had once gathered some- 
thing of the new ideas of the universe, and 
she came in great perplexity, and said, “Is 
it true that the stars are all placed like the 
mangoes on a tree, only that there is no 
tree?” The common uses of language seem 
to us merely wasteful, beside this great word. 

Let it not be thought that all this exchange 
is impracticable. If every student in India 
were to make a vow to give twelve lessons in 
the year, and renew the vow every New Year’s 
Day, much would be accomplished, 

But there is also the personal struggle, in 
all subjects, fora point of view consistent with 
science, Without the attainment of such 
a point of view at least by some individuals, 
the Indian mind cannot in any real sense be 


% A popular form of religious teaching, consisting of readings from 
scriptures with exposition, and songs. 
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held to function scientifically. Only those 
who have known the particular emancipation 
given by science, those by whom science has 
honestly been served as the exclusive ideal, 
can be in a position to determine what are its 
ue ones questions, and to help to answer 
them, 


We have only to look at the English litera- 
ture of the middle of the nineteenth century 
to see how honestly and sincerely the Western 
intellect was caught in the whirlpool of the 
thirst fora new intellectual certitude. George 
Biliot wrote the romances, and Huxley and 
Tyndall, to a great extent, the expositions, 
by which this thirst was imparted to the less 
educated classes in England. Positivism, at 
the beginning of the century, had begun a 
religious movement in which the discoveries 
of science were to be substituted largely for 
religious dogma. The great initiators of 
ideas, Spencer, Darwin, Lyell, and their fol- 
lowers, in England, were duly pelted by the 
mob, martyred, and finally set up to be 
worshipped as heroes and saints. 


~ 
A great deal of this may appear to the 


Oriental mind as being absurd. We congra- 
tulate ourselves on the lofty detachment 
which makes the onslaught of democratic 
fury on the legions of knowledge impossible. 
It is not altogether matter for boasting. Nor 
have we the right to boast, unless we are 
personaly conscious of the advance of our 
own ideas beyond the common conception. 
When we have succeeded in carrying the 
banner of our own intellectual conceptions 
beyond this point, then and then alone, we 
are free to take great pride in the intellectual 
scope which our civilisation provides for the 
individual. ‘To lag in the rear and try to 
shine in borrowed glory, on the score of what 
is taking place ahead, is to make ourselves 
ridiculous. 


It is not only, then, by reading the pre- 
scribed text-books on a given subject, or even 
by going through a course of laboratory prac- 
tice, that we can attain to the assimilation 
of modern science. It is by seeking to rid 
ourselves of all preconceived ideas about the 
universe around us, and to know facts in and 
for themselves. For this, we must seek know- 
ledge by every possible door and avenue. 
We must know what has been ascertained, 
in order to be capable of adding to its sum. 
The thirst of the first well-digger must be 
felt by every common labourer in his great 
quest. It may be that we feel deeply the 
terrible inadequacy of the means at our 
disposal, Even so, let us not cease to work. 
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Sita IN CAPTIVITY IN LANKA. 


Eyom the painting hy Avaxinpro Nara Tacore. 






By the courtesy of Da. A. K. Coosaraswaxy, 






Tue Isnian Press, AvLanapan, the owner of the picture. 


NOTES 


Is it not a deeply ingrained belief amongst 
us that when the mind is ready the leader 
comes ? 


Sita, by Abanindro Nath agore. 
The outstanding impression made by this 


picture is one of extraordinary mental inten-- 


sity. The face is not perhaps chosen from 
amongst the most beautiful Indian types. 
The brow retreats, and the neck is thick,-— 
features not usually characteristic of a Hindu 
woman. On the other hand, Mr. Tagore is 


strongly to be congratulated on the strength | 


of his portrayal. It cannot be said too often 
that Sita, as depicted in the Ramayana, is 
first a great woman, and only afterwards a 
great wife. In this picture, with its noble 

- proportions and splendid vigour, we see that 
Sita who could laugh at hardships, and burn 
with her disdain Ravana himself, we catch 
a glimpse even of the woman of the last great 
scene of wounded withdrawal, before the 
popular insult. 


*” Mr. Tagore has wisely chosen his own set- 
ting for the captive Sita. He has placed her 
behind bars, looking out, in the infinite longing 
of the dawn, over the water of Ocean. This 
visualises her imprisonment and sadness, as 
the garden of Asoka trees, on the banks of the 
river, could never have done. It is impossible, 
in the photograph, to catch the extraordinary 
beauty of the sunrise sky, as it is: given in 
the original. But the ideal livesfor us at 
last. The Indian Madonna has found a form. 
In ages to come, each great painter may 
create his own particular presentment of Sita, 
even as in Burope we can tell, from something 
in the manner of the picture, whether a Holy 
Family is by Raphael or Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Oorreggio or Botticelli. But at least nothing 
can ever again be accepted, which is not 
psychologically Sita. In the strong and noble 
womanhood, in the regal pride brought low, 
and the hoping yet despairful wifehood, of 
this Sita, by Mr. Tagore, we have achieved 
something too deeply satisfying for us again to 
be contented without an effort in its direction. 


N. 


Religion and Reform. 


~ Some Indian political reformers take so 
‘little interest in religious and social reform 
andrevival thatit seems as if they thought 
that India could be politically great without 
being uplifted morally and spiritually. Their 
opinions and lives may mislead our young men, 
too. Hence it is good to bear in mind what 
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a great regenerator of his country, Mazzini, 
has written on the subject. Says he:— 


“We cannot work a Reformation alone, without 
God. Apart from God, whence can you derive the 
sense of duty? Without God, whatever system you 
attempt to lean upon, you will find it has no other 
foundation or basis than force,--fiuid, tyrannical, 
brute foree. There is no escape from this. We must 
either obey God or serve man, whether one man or 
many, it matters little. Ifthere be nota governing 
Mind supreme over every-human mind, what shall 
preserve us from the dominion of our fellowmen when 


‘they are stronger than ourselves? If there be not 


one holy, inviolable Law, uncreated by man, what 
ruJe have we to judge whether an act be just or unjust ? 
Without God there is no other rule than that of the 
‘Accomplished fact’ before which the materialist 
ever bows his head. How can we expect men to 
sacrifice themselves or to suffer martyrdom for our 
opinions? Be not deceived. So long as we endeavour 
to teach sacrifice on the basis of self-interest, we 
may find adherents in word but not in deed. That 
ery only which has regounded in all great and noble 
revolutions, ‘God wills it! God wills it!’, will have 
power to arouse the inert to action, to give courage 
to the timid, sacrifice to the calculating, faith to the 
doubtful and despairing. Prove to mankind that the 
work of progress and reform to which you call them 
isa partof the design of God and they will follow 
you. Without God you may compel, but not persuade ; 
you may become tyrants in your turn, but you cannot 
be Educators and Apostles.” 

Obaracter makes individuals and nations 
free and great; and character is a manifesta- 
tion in the human soul and human conduct of 
the power which in the universe makes for 
righteousness. And character is not mere 
passive harmlessness, is certainly not submis- 
sion to evilinany form; itis rather the active 
power to resist evil within oneself and without 
and to do something positively good. Whena 
maw is one with the power making for righte- 
ousness he is invincible. Oharacter is born 
of faith inthis oneness. 


The Decrease of Hindus. 


Mr. A, Chaudhuri, Chairman of the Recep- 
tion. Committee of the Pabna Conference, in 
his opening speech, drew attention to the 
fact that the Bengali Hindus were not in- 
creasing as fast as the Bengali Musalmans, 
concluding therefrom that the Bengali Hindus 
were a decaying race. Whether his conclu- 
sion be correct or not, it is to be regretted that 
the matter had not attracted the attention 
of our leading men much earlier, In January, 
1905 (Magh, 1311 8. 5.), we wrote an article 
in the Bengali monthly Prabasi on the decrease 
of Hindus not only in Bengal but in India taken 
as a whole, quoting statistics in full from 
the Census Reports and discussing the probable 
causes of the decrease as well. Again, last 
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year in the April number of the Modern Re- 
view, we wrote an article on the same subject, 
giving the necessary statistics in full and 
discussing the probable causes. We need not, 
therefore, go over the same ground. We will 
only repeat that taking the whole of India 
during the decade 1891-1901, Musalmans had 
increased by 89 per cent., but Hindus had 
decreased by ‘3 per cent. That the Musal- 
man section of the Indian people possesses 
vitality is matter for rejoicing; but that the 
Hindus should seem not to possess vitality is 
to be deplored. India’s welfare depends on all 
sections of her people being strong and pro- 
gressive; for they have all contributed to her 
life and civilization in the past, and must co- 
operate on equal terms to make her great and 
progressive once more. 


‘The Indian Social Reformer” on the 
decrease of Bengali Hindus, 


Some remarks of the Indian Social Reformer 
on the subject of the decrease of Bengali 
Hindus seem to be due to hazy ideas regarding 
the extent of Bengali emigration to Northern 
India. Mr. A. Obaudhuri has shown that 
“at the last census the excess (of Musalmans 
over Hindus) was 3% millions.” On this the 
Reformer observes :— 

“Not that we think the figures ave as ominous as 
Mr. Chaudhuri thinks. For one thing, the Bengali 
Hindu is settled in considerable numbers all over 
Northern India, whereas the Bengali Mahomedan is 
almost entirely confined to his own province. If the 
Bengali Hindus out of Bengal are taken into account, 
the disparity in their numbers will be greatly redu- 
ced, ifnot altogether eliminated. 

These remarks may iead people to think 
that Bengali-speaking persons have settled 
all over Northern India in lakhs, if not in mil- 
lions. But the real facts are very different. 
The number of Bengali-speaking persons ‘in- 
cluding women and children) resident in Upper 
India is really not large. And they are not all 
Hindus. According to the census of 1901, 
Behar proper contains 12,519 Bengali-speaking 
persons; the United Provinces, 24,120; the 
Panjab, 2,330; the N.-W. Frontier Province, 89; 
Baluchistan, 20; Berar, 19; Bombay, 1,631; 
Central Provinces, 1,537; Madras, 626; Baroda, 
95; Central India Agency, 415; Hyderabad, 
66; Kashmir, 62; Travancore, 98; Mysore, 20; 
Kochin, 2; &c., &c, The total does not come 

up to even alakh. Wedo not consider the 
Bengali-speaking districts of Chota Nagpur, 
Assam and Burma as outside Bengal Proper, 
linguistically. It may beinteresting to note in 
this connection that in Caleutta alone there 
are more than 3,40,000 Hindi-speaking persons ; 
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of whom 1,06,430 are natives of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In Calcutta 
alone there are 6,599 Panjabis, and in the 
whole of Bengal Proper nearly 5 lakhs of 
Beharis. 


The British “‘ Jazia,.” 


Aurangzib was a religious bigot. We may call 
the Britishers commercial bigots. Aurangzib * 
imposed a poli-tax called jazia on Hindus ;— 
on all those who would not accept his faith: 
the British rulers of India are imposing a 
punitive police tax on the inhabitants of locali- 
ties which are not inclined to buy Hng- 
lish goods and which are ‘ swadeshi;” and 
this tax, too, falls for the most part hea- 
vily on Hindus and zealous swadeshists. Au- 
rangzib offered bis faith free of cost to 
all Hindus, nay, he would have been glad to: 
reward them for accepting it; but the Minglish 
want us to pay them for things which we do 
not wish to have. This British jazia has 
been imposed almost everywhere for political 
purposes, and presses heavily on many a poor 
innocent village and family. The Pabna Con-* 
ference, therefore, did well to starta collection 
for helping such villages and families to pay the 
tax. But while the collection will be felt as a 
great relief by the oppressed villagers, and will 
create a bund of unifying sympathy between 
afflicted and non-afflicted areas, it may en- 
courage the revenue-loving bureaucrat to 
impose punitive police on fresh localities in 
ever-increasing numbers ! -It will, therefore, 
no doubt occur to the sturdy patriots of Bast 
Bengal, sooner or later, to try an experiment 
in passive resistance by refusing to pay this 
unjust tax ;--for he who submits to tyranny «a 
is almostas great an offender as the tyrant 
himself. Of course,. passive resistance is not 
likely to be exactly as much of a luxury in 
Hast Bengal as it is in England. In that island 
if you refuse to pay a tax for conscience’ sake, 
you only feed yourself fat in the King’s Guest- 
house (miscalled a jail) for a certain term. 
But in Hast Bengala passive resister, before 
being sent to jail, is likely to have his head 
broken, his house devastated, his women 
insulted, his children flogged and his proper- 
ty looted;—quite accidentally, of course. 
We would, therefore, suggest that before 
this interesting experiment is tried, as it 
sure to be if matters do not mend, the 
passive resisters should remove their family 
and all their movable property to a safe place. 


The elevation of Namasudras. 


The Namasudras are the great race caste 
of Bengal. But they are “ untouchable.” 


NOTES 


They are a boating and fishing caste, and 
iumber about 18,61,000. But their full strength 
s concealed by the fact that large numbers 
lave been converted toIslam and now call 
hemselves Shaikh. — 


“There are ten and a half millions of Muhammadans 
athe Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, and it has 
een shown that the great majority of these are the 
escondants of converts from the ranks of these two 
astes (Namasudras and Pods), * * * It would 
wobably be safe to say that atleast nine millions of 
he Muhammadans of Bengal Proper belong to this 
tock.” (Bengal Census Report, 1901.) 


At present Christian missionaries are busy 
ut work in converting Namasudras, Latterly 
‘forts have been mace by interested parties 
0 alienate the Namasudras from the cause of 
ijwadeshism and Nationalism, as has been done 
n the case of Musalmans too. This seems to 
lave roused the political leaders of Bengal 
o the danger of the situation, and conse- 
juently they have passed a resolution at the 
?abna Oonference, and quite rightly, too, 
mphasizing the need for the social uplift- 
ng of the Namasudras. We cannot shake 
Wf political bondage, unless we cease to 
ke social tyrants and social slaves. Social 
yranny breeds mutual hatred and disunion. 
Che Brahmo Samaj has long been pleading 
heoretically but not much in practice for the 
‘levation of the depressed classes on religious 
ind humanitarian grounds, Swami Vivek- 
tnanda had also done 50 theoretically. But in 
3engalno indigenous agency has done any- 
hing practical to raise their condition. The 
‘esult of Ohristian missionary activity has 
een an improvement in the pecuniary position 
fi the converts and an addition to the popu- 
ation professing Ohristianity, but a loss to 
the cause of nationalism, For an Indian 
Jhristian, with honorable exceptions, is a 
thoroughly denationalised and ‘ non-patrio- 
ic,” if not unpatriotic, person. At best he 
s but a spectator standing unconcerned on 
ihe shores of the stream of national life ;— 
hough he is not all to blame for it. 

Political upheavals soinetimes avail to effect 
rocial changes in the right direction. For in- 
stance, the devoted service rendered to pil- 
rims of all castes, sexes and ranks by the 
4rdhoday Yog Volunteers is a spontaneous, 
hough partial, liberation from the bondage of 
vaste, and an act of willing homage done to the 
ipirit of human brotherhood. And this is the 
mmediate effect of the dawning of the national 
consciousness ; though we do not deny that con- 
act with the West, English education, facili- 
ies for rapid journeys by railand steamer, the 
reachings of Obristian missionaries and the 
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teaching of the Brahmo Samaj and of Swami 
Vivekananda, have ali contributed, more or 
less, to bring about this result. Therefore the 
rising tide of political feeling rightix taken at 
the flood and directed to useful channels may do 
much to ameliorate the condition of the masses 
socially and otherwise. Let us not rest con- 
tent with merely passing a resolution, but do 
all chat lies in our power by education and 
other means to raise the condition of the 
Namasudras, Pods and other castes. Leta 
league be formed: of persons who will, for 
instance, drink water touched by a Nama- 
sudra and cheerfully face the resulting social 
ostracism. Itis a great thing to produce a 
conviction in the minds of the despised that 
they are not despicable, that they are as 
necessary to the existence of society and the 
upbuilding of a nation as the highest in the 
land,—perhaps more so,-—that they have as 
great a potentiality as those whose circum- 
stances and environment are more favourable, 
and lastly that they are as dear to the Soul of 
the Universe as those who, in their foolishness, 
despise them or at best are indifferent to 
their fate. 


The Ardhoday Yog Volunteers. 


The young men who served as volunteers 
at the last Ardhoday Yog in Calcutta and 
various other places in Bengal have given 
a fresh proof of the stuff of which they are 
made. The occasion has proved alike the 
power of organisation of the leaders and the 
capacity for endurance, and for disinterested, 
devoted and fearless service, which our young 
men possess. What has pleased and inspi- 
rited us most is the filial reverence for 
womanhood which the young men have dis- 
played. True it is that there was the ins- 
piration of a great occasion and that enthu- 
siasm is contagious among large bodies of 
men; it may also be conceded that the boys 
were acting in the full blaze of publicity 
and were conscious of the fact: but when 
all deductions have been made, there still 
remain all the elements of a golden deed, 
filling our minds with the conviction that large 
numbers of our young men are quite capable 
of serving their lowly brethren and sisters, 
even as menials if need be, singly or in small 
bands of two or three, in obscure hamlets, 
indifferent alike to praise and blame, defying 
the terrors of epidemic diseases, not caring 
for the fruits of their actions and uumindful 
of the frowns and tyranny of misguided men 
in power. Let some at least of these noble 
youug men, after finishing their education, go 
forth to villages, to organize them and make 
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them self-contained, as suggested by Ba- 
bu Rabiodranath Tagore in his profoundly 
thoughtful, statesmanlike and noble presiden- 
tial address at the Pabna Conference, 


That our ladies have in their own cir- 
cumscribed sphere done their duty on the 
occasion nobly is another ray of hope in the 
the midst of the encircling gloom. We have 
indeed been greatly to blame in not educat- 
ing the women of India for the proper dis- 
charge of their hoine duties and of the public 
duties which under the altered circumstances 
of India they must perform, and in not provid- 
ing opportunities to capable educated women 
for social service. Wvery bit of work for the 


people taken from a girl or woman will fill. 


her life with new hope and joy, inspiration and 
strength. But such work is not done and not 
taken. Thus half the devotion and capacity 
of the nation are running to waste. Was there 
ever such culpable prodigality ? 


Civic ideals. 


While eloquent appeals to patriotism can at 
no time andiu no clime be superfluous, the 
time for the realization of ideals comes and 
passes away every hour of the day. Let us, 
therefore, in this land of ignorance, famine 
and pestilence, far-famed of old as a land of 
learning, plenty and strength, resolve to-day, 
this very hour, to realize in our lives the 
threefold civic ideal: let us be according to 
our powers and opportunities givers of know- 
ledge, of foodandof health. Let us resolve 
to destroy ignorance, pauperism and insanitary 
conditions, in our homes, our lanes, our 
hamlets, our villages, our wards, our towns, 
our districts, and so on, each according to his 
capacity. 

But let us beware betimes of the airs, the 
attitude and the frame of mind of the patron, 
the scatterer of blessings. We must beable to 
serve as a matter of course, as one of the 
people as we really are, more under obliga- 
tion to them for our food and raiment than 
laying them under any obligation, which is a 
fact. Numbers among us must be ready to 
teach in villages, to be industrial pioneers 
among the villagers, to qualify as doctors to 
work as medical servants among them, to 
cut the jungle and drain swamps in malarious 
tracts with our own hands. Servants cannot 
be choosers as to the kind of work to be done, 
they cannot afford to have soft delicate hands. 


The Mohurrum Riots. 


This year there have been riots in Bombay, 
Lucknow and other places during the Mohur- 
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rum celebrations. In previous years foolish 
Hindu fanatics were pitted against equally 
foolish Musalman fanatics. This year the 
foolish fighters belonged to the Sunni and Shia 
sects of Islam. This may or may not be acci- 
dental ; but it is nevertheless curious that 
there should be faction flghts among Musal- 
mans simultaneously, in different and distant 
parts of the country, when they were taking 
rapid strides towards solidarity. Is there 
more in this than meets the eye ? Let Mus- 
almans answer. Whilst it should be a matter 
for congratulation that inspite of the process 
of emasculation that has been going on for 
150 years, there are still large numbers of our 
illiterate countrymen ready toshed their blood 
and risk their lives for something in which 
they think (though wrongly) their honor or 
their spiritual interests involved, the educated 
community for the most part .on most 
occasions caring more for their skins than 
their honor, we cannot but deplore that the 
fight should be among brethren and for no 
reasonable cause whatever. 


Ignorance and fanaticism go together. Killa 
ignorance, and you killfanaticism at the same 
time. It is possible to achieve this result 
without destroying in the process of educa- 
tion the ability to give and take hard knocks 
on proper occasions. 


Actors on the Parliamentary stage. 


Shakespeare spoke of all the world being a 
stage andall men being actorsin it. He may or 
may not have been right. But to us Indians the 
British Parliament does seem to be a stage, 
all M. P.’s being the actors. Some play the 
part of pro-Indians, others that of anti-Indians. 
But as soonas the old charmer, Mr. Stage- 
manager Morley, rings the bell of “sympathy 
for Indians,” the pro-Indian actors immediate- 
ly withdraw their amendments, and vanish 
behind the curtains. As on previous occa- 
sions, so on the last opening day of Parliament, 
the usual acting was gone through with 
consummate skill. We were, by mental vision, 
sadly amused spectators of the scenes, from a 
distance; but we confess that we were not 
edified, that we derived no benefit. Whose 
benefit night was it then? 

We have tasted enough of the fruits of 
Mr. Morley’s sympathy. Indians have note@ 
In interleaved copies of English dictionaries 
in their possession the new meanings which 


English words are acquiring. In many and ° 


many @ copy sympathy has been noted to 
mean “the settled-fact-ness of a great wrong,” 
“regulation lathies,” “punitive police,” 


ae 


NOTES 


“sedition trials,” “fomenting of religious 
iatred,” and the consequent rioting and 
isaults on women, “divide andrule,” “sedition 
aws,” “mid-night search and looting of in- 
1ocent homes,” “flogging of boys,” “police 
‘yranny,” ‘“‘deportation without trial,” &c., 
ze. We are requested to announce that there 
3 much blank space in the interleaved copies 
or noting the new meanings of “antipathy” 
vccording to Mr, John Morley. 


\ssassination of the King of Portugal, 


Before the assassination of the King of 
-ortugal, Mr. William Maxwell, the “ Daily 
fail” correspondent at Lisbon, wrote regard- 
ig the temper of the King and the people :— 
“The King remains firm; Senhor Franco (the Pre- 
Jer) is undaunted by threats ; the Prince Royal......... 
'in no haste to seize the crown. Some will tell you 
iat beneath the tranquil surface rages a voleano. I 
vunnot believe it. The Portuguese are never violent. 
hey are an easy-going race, with some of the fatalism 
1at gave birth to the saying that Africa begins with 
ie Pyrenees.” 

It is’ ever thus. The lessons of history are 
lways lost upon tyrants. They misjudge the 
ilent patience of the people, and outside 
bservers, too, are deceived. Before the 
‘rench Revolution broke out the French people 
vere not turbulent. The Russian moujik, too, 
vas thought too stolid to furnish material 
or arevolution, It may not be correct to say 
hatit is always the unexpected that happens, 
ut undoubtedly the unexpected does happen 
‘ery frequently. 


The Transvaal Indians, 


The Transvaal Indians have by their persis- 
ent passive resistance and brave endurance of 
rersecution obtained a slight relief. Men of 
‘ducation and property will be allowed to 
egister themselves by only signing their 
ames. Hinger-prints will not be required in 
heir case. But what relief the illiterate and 
he men without property have obtained we 
lonot know. If their position remains the 
ame, then we must say that the leaders have 
1ob behaved handsomely by them. But we 
nust wait for fuller details before condemning 
hem outr ght, 

In any case the gain has been insignificant, 
hough it \s a notable triumph for passive re- 
istance. The Transvaal Indians had prayed, 
ietitioned, protested, times without number, 
hey had sent a deputation to the Colo- 
ial Secretary in Lorfdon; but all in vain, 
‘hen they took to passive resistance and 
‘ained their point, to some extent. Their 
isabilities and the indignities to which they 
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are subjected, however, still remain. All 
white men, including loafers, jail birds and 
other scoundrels, literate or illiterate, can 
exploit any country inthe world. Their white 
skin is a sufficient passport. But the Asiatic 
has the door slammed upon his face in all 
places which the white man chooses to 
consider his preserve. Even the victorious 
Japanese are not treated as the equals of the 
meanest white. For all this Asiatics are to 
blame. They have been too hospitable, too 
guileless, too mild and too submissive, Asia 
must possess afew more strong nations like 
the Japanese before matters can be set right 
by means of a Pan-Asiatic League. 


Sedition Trials. 


The editors and printers of newspapers are 
still being prosecuted and sent to prison in 
Bengal on charges of sedition. We do not 
really understand what is gained by these 
trials and vindictive sentences. We will as- 
sume that what the Government advocates 
say is right, that there are bitter and unjust 
attacks upon the Government, that the 
basest motives are attributed to the Govern- 
ment, that people are told that unless the 
present Government be subverted there can- 
not be any redress of grievances. But assum- 
ing all this, we ask, is repression a remedy ? 
Is it not rather adding fuel to the fire? Hag 
it ever been a remedy in any age and in any 
country ? The more you repress the people, 
the higher will their spirits rise. Has any 
paper in Bengal been cowed down ?_ Has any 
paper stopped for want of editors and printers? 
Has the Government taken any step to 
understand the people’s point of view? The 
bureaucracy possess a giant’s strength ; but 
giantsin nursery tales have been always fools 
and the bureaucrats are proving their kinship 
to these nursery heroes. If the bureaucrats 
be right, let them place their case ‘before all 
the world in broad daylight, let them meet 
argument by argument, imputation of wrong 
motives by an exposition of the right motives 
with convincing proofs, and bitter attacks by 
calm statesmanlike action. He who can floor 
his antagonist is not necessarily in the right. 
It would seem as if the Government were 
undergoing an ordeal by single combat with 
the indigenous press. But such ordeals belong 
to the medieval age, and the press being hydra- 
headed cannot be vanquished or annihilated. 

Another charge against seditious.journalists 
is that they want absolute independence. 
But who in his heart of hearts doesnot ? Why 
not prosecute God Almighty for planting such 
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aun irrepressible desire for freedom in the 
human heart ? Eiven the gallows, the cross, 
the stake and all the tortures that human 
ingenuity could devise have not in any age 
or country been able to crush it out of the 
human soul, Will a few years’ imprisonment 
succeed ? 

We admit that a Government, however 
oppressive, must in self-defence put down 
incitements to rebellion and attempts at rebel- 
lion. But does anybody outside a Junatic 
asylum believe that armed rebellion is pos- 
sible in India ? Is the brave Englishman 
afraid of our pen-knives and the pop-guns of 
our children ? or does conscience make a 
coward of him? Have all the so-called in- 
flammatory articles in vernacular papers led 
to any trouble at all? Are not all the recent 
little disturbances and troubles due to the 
action of the executive and the police ? 


The Government may send Leakut Hosains 
to jail, but that will only add strength to the 
popular cause. 


Cattle and the famine. 


Sir John Hewett is doing all he can to 
prevent deaths by starvation in the United 
Provinces, and private agencies like the 
Brahmo Samaj are also helping in the good 
work toaslight extent. But we do not know 
whether any thing is being done to prevent 
the death of cattle and their sale to and 
slaughter by butchers in herds,’ It is not only 
that humanity requires the prevention of such 
a state of things, but the future of agriculture 
depends on what is done now. If large num- 
bers of cattle die or are killed, how, is their 
place to be filled when the next tilling season 
comes? What are the cow-protection socie- 
ties doing ? Government in its wisdom con- 
sidered these societies seditious some years 
ago. Has that cowed down the orthodox 
Hindu leaders? But really the protection 
of cattle is a work in which every one ought 
to be interested irrespective of creed and 
colour. 


Our Artisan Classes and the Indus~ 
trial Movement. 


Efforts are being made in almost all pro- 
vinces to revive the dying industries of India 
and to introduce new industries, by adopting 
and using modern scientific methods and 
machinery. But not much is being done to 
interest our agricultural and artisan classes, 
the sugar-manufacturers, the blacksmiths, the 
weavers, the dyers, the chamars (shoemakers 
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and tanners), &c., in the movement. What- 
ever may take place in the distant future, in 
the immediate future we cannot expect large 
numbers of Brahmans, Kayasthas and other 
classes to take to industrial careers. 
even if they did, the loss to the industrial 


And ' 


castes of their ancestral occupations for ever, - 


will be a national disaster. The poverty of 


India is not a little due to the throwing of * 


almost all artisans on the land. This should 
be remedied, but it cannot be done by sending 
afew high caste youths to foreign countries 
for technical education. Moreover, by neg- 
lecting to give the artisan castes higher 
technical education, we are allowing the 
hereditary skill, aptitude, and inclinations of 
these men to run to waste, which is a great 
national loss. It is true that the few Govern- 
ment and private technical institutions in the 


country are open to the artisan castes as - 


much as to others. But they are too poor, too 
ignorant and too apathetic to take advantage 
of these institutions. It is, therefore, our 
bounden duty to provide special facilities for 
these classes for technical education. Wes 
think special schools should be opened for 
them in chosen centres for teaching them the 
three R’s, drawing, clay-modelling, commer- 
cial geography and commercial history. The 
courses should be simple and short. These 
courses should be common to pupils of all 
artisan classes, and additional special training 
should be given in different industries accord- 
ing to the hereditary professions, or aptitudes 
of the pupils. To specially gifted boys should 
be imparted a working knowledge of present- 
day Hnglish, and every attempt made to send 
them abroad for technical education. 
higher castes show the way in not excom- 
municating their young men trained abroad, 
the artisan classes, too, will follow suit. Their 
travelled young men will be pioneers among 
them of new industrial methods. 


The founding of schools of the kind suggest- 
ed above may and will take time. In the 
meantime we should try to find out educated 
young men of the industrial classes (and there 
are some such) possessed of the requisite 
qualifications and send them abroad for educa- 
tion. Onesuch young man on his return would 
do more to make the industrial movement #& 
success than several similarly trained young- 
men of non-industrial classes. In short our 


conviction is that unless we can secure the . 


co-operation of the industrial castes and enlist 
their best minds in the service of the cause, 
the industrial movement will not be a national 
movement and will fail to achieve its object. 


4 
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Count Okuma on India’s rereneration. 


On the occasion of the first meeting of the 
(ndo-Japanese Association Count Okuma de- 
ivered a speech in which he eulogised the 
3ritish Government in India, recounting its 
jlessings. This portion of his speech shows 
iis ignorance of the real state of things in 
(India. For instance, he eulogised even our 
“excellent” (!) police system. He also paid a 
varm compliment to the English character, 
But we are more concerned with the advice 
which he gave to us Indians. He admitted 
shat 
“India was the fountain-head of civilization. She 
xcelled all other countries in ancient times in religion, 
iterature, art, and industry, and it was almost impos- 
ible to name a country either in the East or in the 
Vest that had not been more or less influenced by 
ndian civilization. Now, however, she had fallen on 
vil days, and for this she had largely to thank her 
aste system, her religion, and her languages, which 
umber, including dialects, over 500.” 


It is quite true that India’s degradation 
ind enslavement are due to a great extent to 
xaste, religious superstitions and corruptions, 
ind multiplicity of languages. 

Count Okuma went on to draw a parallel between 
he fall of the Roman Empire and that of other great 
countries, including India, and concludes that the germ 
f destruction resides within a State, and not without. 
‘Wood will get rotten before it is worm-eaten,” 


Nothing can be truer than the words itali- 
ised above. 

“Let them abolish their own pernicious system and 
‘ustoms to start with, and elevate themselves up to 
he mark of the Englishmen in character, in morality, 
n knowledge, then they need not bother themselves 
ybout struggling for independence, for freedom will 
come to them of itself. But if they should be too 
sagerly engaged in blaming others to reflect upon 
hemselves and be convineed of their own faults, the 
itary of India will sink for ever below the horizon, not 
0 rise up again.” 

It may be doubted whether on the whole Hng- 
ishmen are more moral than Indians ;-~there is 
ut any rate, proportionately to the population, 
vreater crime in Great Britain that in India, 
But it is certain that in the patriotic and stur- 
lier virtues we are inferior tothem. Insecular 
cnowledge also we are inferior to them. In 
iny case, if Englishmen have anything to 
earn from us, it is their concern. Our inter- 
»st is to find out our own faults and points of 
nferiority and learn from all the world. It is 
rue and we are sorry that it isso that most 
2 us, though not all, are more eager to blame 
ihe Hinglish than ourselves for our downfall. 
3ut at the same time every impartial observer 
md student of history will probably agree 
hat though the commencement of our down- 
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fall was due to our own faults, its completion 
is the work of other bands, Still the ques- 
tion demands an answer from us as to why 
we allowed the work of degradation to be 
completed. Are we not entirely to blame 
for this also? If others have been unjust and 
tyrannical, why did we submit to injustice and 
tyranny ? These will some day or other bring 
their retribution to their perpetrators. We 
need not bother about that. Meanwhile we 
must suffer for our faults and work out our 
own salvation by doing better than we did in 


- the past. 


The first step tobe taken by the native races on 
Indian soil, sitnated as they are nov, is to avail them- 
selves of the example of the best peoples on earth, 
and to improve the social conditions of their own 
country. Their only chance for the present is to be 
willing to remain quiet under the auspices of the 
British Government, to get rid of their corrupt prac- 
tices, to endeavour to invigorate the national spirit, 
to do their utmost to sublimate theiv character, and 
thus to exalt their country's position to the same 
with Canada, Australia, or Cape Colony. 

India suffers from many evils,—religious, 
social, moral, political economical, &c., and 
they are allcorrelated. In proposing reforms, 
there is, therefore, no question of the chrono- 
logical order in which a particular kind of 
reform is to be attempted. Reform must 
proceed pari passu,in all directions- political, 
social, &c. Subject to this comment, we agree 
generally with what Count Okuma says, 

“A rising or a declining nation is signalized 
by the presence or absence of, the introspective 
faculty just alluded to. ‘Independence’ is a pet sub- 
ject of the Hindus’ conversation. To struggle to 
break loose from the British yoke in pursuance of 
independence is a plausible as well as reasonable 
thought, but it is really a visionary scheme—an 
impossibility. A nation is entitled to talk of inde- 
pendence only after it has entirely abolished its own 
evil customs, ennobled its own character, and attain~ 
ed the same qualifications as any other powerful 
or rising nation. Neither the evolution theory nor 
any modern advanced thought admits that the evils 
consequent on the Hindu caste system and religious 
superstitions should have a place in any -civilized 
nation.” 


What the Count calls an impossibility we 
consider an ideal realizable by future gene- 
rations of Indians, and that not in the very 
distant future. We do not think that a 
nation must not talk of independence until and 
“after it has entirely abolished its own evil 
customs,” &c.;—the freest nations on earth 
have not yet been able to doso. We do not 
say this to excuse our evil customs or super- 
stitions; they must go. What we contend is 
that even individuals and nations not exactly 
perfect in every respect are entitled to poli- 
tical freedom; such individuals and nations, 
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including the Japanese, are to-day enjoying 
freedom in different quarters of the globe. In 
the past history of the world, too, we find 
many nations politically free_which were not 
perfect socially and morally. 

We conclude with an extract from the 

Count’s speech upon which our only comment 
is an exhortation to our Hindu brethren to 
falsify the apprehension expressed in the pe- 
nultimate sentence. 
“ Again, 50 years ago, we came in contact with the in- 
fluence of the West, and, when once we became aware 
of our own inferior points and errors, we promptly 
appropriated the excellences of others and assimilated 
them. Far from being satistied with the present state 
of things, the Japanese, every time they turn their 
eyes to the world, itch to avail themselves of any 
superior points of other uations, and that is the 
reason why they have sprung up so suddenly. True, 
up to 40 years ago our country, like India, had had a 
easte ‘system of its own; but scarcely had its weak 
points been discovered, when it was dismissed, and 
all the people came to be equalized in rank and right. 
This was a cause of our rising up. I question whether 
the Hindus will muster up courage enough to do 
the same. Upon this hinges the future destiny of 
India.” 

Throughout his speech the Court lost sight 
of one great fact: the Japanese Government 
has helped and stimulated the nation to be 
strong and great; not so the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

The British Government as the 
old hen. 

Mrs. Dutt, the Swedish wife of an Indian 
doctor at Oambridge, told a neat little story, 
or rather a fable, at the last Brahmo Samaj 
anniversary meeting in Essex Hall, London, 
Its purport was to illustrate the present 
dissatisfaction with British rule in India. 
An. old hen had been sitting most con- 
tentedly for some time on a number of 
eggs. Asin due course the brood matured, 
and the chicks one by one made their appear- 
anve, the old hen grew very impatient and 
angry, andat last clucked out most peremp- 
torily, “Go back into your shells at once, you 
naughty things, as it is impossible for me to 
sit on you comfortably when you come out 
like this!” The lady added that it would be 
just as difficult to stay the course of the 
struggle: for freedom in India as it would 
be for the chicks to get back into their shells. 


A principle of political combination. 


We note for the guidance of our political 
workers, including our humble selves, the 
preamble and first principle of the pledge 
which all Irish party leaders have recently 
taken. 

“ Profoundly sensible of the ruin our country has 
suffered so often from discord in the past, and of how 
much depends at the present juncture on the solida- 
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rity of the national strength and unity of the national 
representatives, we deem it opportune to publish 
the subjoined declaration and we see no reason why 
the Nationalist representatives of Ireland should not 
unite in a pledge-bound party on the following prin- 
Ciples : — ; 

1. ‘No man or party has authority to circumscribe 
the inalienable right of Ireland to the largest measure 
of national self-government it may be in her power 
to attain.” 


Dr. Hossack’s Report on the Plague 
in Caleutta. 


Dr. Hossack, the acting Health officer of 


. Calcutta, has drawn up a report on the plague 


in that city which is opposed to the official 
notions as to the prevention of that disease. 
The medical officials of India have told us 
that.plague is caused and spread by the rat- 
flea and hence they have advocated the 
wholesale destruction of that rodent animal, 
Dr. Hossack does not consider this measure 
as the panacea for that disease. Nor does he 
pin his faith uponinoculation. He lays stress 
on improved sanitation as a preventive of 
plague. 

But there can be no sanitary improvements 
in the surroundings of any people unless their 
economic condition is bettered. They 
should -have the stamina to resist the inroads 
of the epidemic diseases which are indicative 
of poverty and want. Starvation and famine 
and the political depression of the Indian po- 
pulation are mainly responsible for the occur- 
rence of plague in this country. Hvery year a, 
million or more of the natives of India die of 
plague and yet nothing is being done for the 
improvement of the economic condition of the 
people, which is the real andso far as we know 
the only panacea for the evil. 
have the means to satisfy the pangs of hunger 
and have two square meals a day, sufficient 
clothing to save them from cold and chill, a 
system of administration which will not con- 
demn them to be foes and aliens in the land of 
their birth, but will provide openings for their 
legitimate aspirations and ambitions, then 
and not until then, the bubonic plague and 
other epidemic diseases which reap such a 
rich harvest every year will become things of 
the past in this country. In support of our 
statement we quote the following passage 
from Dr, Simpson’s Treatise on Plague :— 


“ Plague commits its greatest ravages on people site: 
ject to depressing influences. 


“tis on this hypothesis that the varying degrees 


of susceptibility of communities is explained, that the 4 


influence of race, age, sex, comes into play, and that 
social and political forces, so faras they affect the 
food, welfare and condition of the people, are import- 
ant factors in thespread of plague. Plague has nearly 
always committed its greatest ravages on people whose 


Let the people 


NOTES 


vitality has been depressed by war, internecine 


conflicts, scarcity and famine. 


“The ravages committed by the two great pandemics 
of plague in 543 and 1348, and the great prevalence of 
plague during the Mohammedan supremacy in the 
Hast and in Bastern Europe, have been attributed to 
social, economical, and political conditions, which at 
the time caused a decline in the general prosperity 
of the people affected and rendered them more 
susceptible to the disease.” Simpson's Plague, p. 172. 


Character of the natives of Great 
Britain. 

Self-respect is the most remarkable trait in 
the character of the natives of England. In 
the Hastern races, self-respect is wanting. 
Amongst Asiatics, the place of self-respect 
has been taken; by humility. 


The pride of the natives of England is a 
marked feature of their national character. 
It is difficult to define what they mean and 
understand by pride. To us Orientals, their 
pride is incomprehensible. We who are taught 
humility and modesty from our cradles, are 
unable to realise the “pride” of the na- 
stives of Hngland. But those natives are 
proud of their race, because they have come 
to rule so many different countries and nations ; 
they are proud of their blue blood; and 
they consider pride a great virtue, they 
dress smartly, and look upon other human 
beings as inferior creatures not equal to them 
in any respect. It is their pride which makes 
them so aggressive and unsympathetic. An 
Englishman is not an Englishman, if he is 
not aggressive, if he is not self-assertive, 
and if he does not parade his ego very promi- 
nently. It is, therefore, that 

“ Kiss John Bull, he will cuff you, 
Kick John Bull,he won't rebuff you.” 

This is quite true and represents exactly 

the character of the natives of England. ” 


If the Biblical saying be true that “ a haugh- 
ty spirit goeth before destruction, and pride 
before fall,” then the pride, the aggressive 
nature, and insular character of the natives of 
England will sooner or later, bring about 
their fall. Where are the proud Romans, 
and where are the proud Spanish Dons—the 
perpetrators of the Inquisition, and the mur- 
derers of the Red Indians? 


w The natives of Scotland are considered by 
their neighbours proverbially stingy and sel- 
fish. They have not that pride which na- 
tives of England possess. They do not 
care about their dress or food, if by dress- 
ing shabbily, or eating bad food, they can 
save money. Why are they so stingy, and 
why are they so anxious to hoard money ? 
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This is best answered by their peasant poet, 
Burns :— ; 

“ Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Not for the train—attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent.” 

That in Scotland immorality prevails to an 
alarming extent, will be apparent from the 
number of illegitmate births that take place 
in that country. 

The natives of Scotland are generally lacking 
inimagination. Itis due to this that all the 
Scotch Governors-General of India have been 
failures. Dalhousie was a native of Scotland 
and his deeds provoked the great Indian 
Mutiny of 1857. He lacked imagination. Lord 
Elgin, another native of Scotland, was a 
great failure asa Viceroy of India. He also 
lacked imagination. 

Mr. ©. HE. Gladstone, who was a deputy 
commissioner in the Punjab, on the eve of his 
retirement from the Indian Civil Service, 
wrote a pamphlet and described the danger 
that threatened India from the Indian Civil 
Service being swamped by natives of Ireland. 
It is questionable if the Irish will do more 
harm than the Scotch, to the stability of the 
British rule in India. Wducation is very dear 
in England, but itis not soin Scotland. Again, 
living is much dearer in England than it is 
in Scotland. The Scotch can, and as a 
matter of fact, do live on a little porridge 
and bread. As a consequence, in England 
only the well-to-do classes can afford to give 
high education to their children, But, in 
Scotland, education is within the reach of 
the poor and peasant classes of the population. 
Hence, when these Scotch, who have no posi- 
tion in their “bonnie Scotland,” and are of 
inferior social status, succeed in entering any 
of the Indian services, they generally lose the 
balance of their mind, and give themselves 
grand airs; and as they lack imagination, 
they do not understand the true nature of 
their mischievous acts, 
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Organisation of the Industrial Move- 
ment. 


Mr. Lakshmi Ohand, m.a,, Indian Government 
Scholar, writes to us from Manchester :— 


I want to draw the attention of the Indian public 
to the fact that there are not many organisations in 
the country for the systematic promotion of industries, 
and technical knowledge. No leader for industries 
has yet appeared, and it is high time that an Indus- 
trial movement were set on foot. 

There are thousands of graduates, tens of.thousands 
of men in whom the desire to be of some service 
to the country exists. These groups and individuals 
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are to be welded, and organised into efficient form. 
Industrial progress is a subject to which no one 
ean take exception, Extremists and moderates 
are allatone on this topic. The merchant and the 
banker, the Government servant and the lawyer all 
ean take part in a movement which is purely in- 
dustrial, with no tinge of politics. The movement 
in the beginning might be kept confined to the 
educated class, or better still, to the lawyers. Much 
of the progress that has been made in the ideas and 
aspirations of Modern India has emanated from the 
lawyer class, and it is quite in the fitness of things 
that it shduld be so. The lawyers are a body of 
educated men, with a knowledge of law. Some of 
their rank have had the advantage of training in 
aforeign country, the home of freedom, free 
and independent thought, of progressive ideas, 
and of constitutional reform, They have taken 
part in University debates, have come in contact 
with a free and independent life and have adopt- 
ed the same ideas on their return to their own 
land. Again, the court is the centre round which 
all the lawyers of a district meet, and meet almost 
on every working day. Thus the court becomes a 
very convenient and valuable meeting place, where 
projects can be discussed or matured. Not only is 
there such local connection, and communication, but 
by reason of appeals to the High Court, there is a 
constant inter-communion between the capital City 
and the Provincial towns. 

An institution like this presents unique advantages, 
which are to be utilized. Here you have not tostruggle 
with theignorant mass. Many are of your own views, 
at least possess a similar desire, most are in a pecu- 
niary position to render some little monetary help 
without any inconveniece; and whatis not the least im- 
portant consideration, there is a connection between 
the parts by means of the High Court centre. Any 
scheme planned out, and having its centre in the 
central town, and of a broad, non-controversial charac- 
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ter, has thus a very good chance of being worked out 
successfully. Everyone hag now come to realise the 
importance of industrial progress, everyone recog- 
nises that industrial progress depends on industrial 
education, and that the amount and quality rather 
depends on the number and quality of men engaged 
in Industrial Work, and finally on the interest the 
public takes in these matters. 

The conditions that promise the success of a project- 
are all present here. We have a unique foundation, 
there is an organisation, which only has to be arrang- 
ed. The other condition, viz, the pecuniary po- 
sition, is also not unsatisfactory, and lastly with 
enthusiasm, a firm will and the noble desire to re- 
Heve the suffering and the poor, for the cause of 
self-respect, and national independence, the move- 
ment bids fair to succeed. It only remains for those 
who constitute that class to take action. 

I have one humble suggestion to make, and Lam 
convinced it has possibilities for much good, Two 
or three purposes are thus served, the creation of a 
National Provincial Fund, the organisation of an 
effective body, and the systematic promotion of in- 
dustries. I may as well write here, that a similar 
Scheme is contemplated to be worked out within the 
limited compass of the Indians in Great Britain. If 
each lawyer contributes only one rupee a month to 
the National Fund, for which there will be a secretary 
and a treasurer in each district, from amongst the. 
rank of the lawyers, and if each district works in’ 
co-operation with other districts by tbe medium of 
the Central Association, situated in a central place 
like Allahabad, a very good income for national needs 
can be secured. Let this money be given to capable 
young men, to be selected for industrial training 
abroad. These men will return after a few years, 
and it will be not at all an exaggeration to say, that 
these men will form an asset of which we shall 
be proud and which will be secured by such simple 
means, 
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The Hssence of Buddhism. By P. Lakshmi Narasu, 
Srinivasa Varadachari & Co., Madras, 1907. 


“The Essence of Buddhism” by? Mr. P. Lakshmi 
Narasu is an excellent work on the life and teachings of 
Buddba. Jt evinces much research and originality, 
which bring its learned author to the forefront among 
the writers on Buddhism. In the course of thirteen 
chapters into which the book is divided, the author 
places before us almost all the important information 
on Buddhism derived from ancient Pali and San- 
skrit sources as wellas from the works of modern 
European scholars. 


Mr. Narasu describes Buddha as a human being who 
far from proclaiming himself a saviour distinctly tells 
us that every one must bear the burden of his own 
sins. No supernatural being can do for man what 
self-help in the form of self-conquest and self-eman- 
cipation can accomplish. Compare the last words of 
Buddha to his beloved disciple Ananda ; 

’ “0 Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves; be ye refuges to yours? 
selves. Hold fast to the Dharma as a lamp; hold fast to the Dharma 
asa refugo. Look not for refuge to any one beside yourselves.” 

All that is claimed for Buddha is that he was a 
preacher. His preaching was public and had nothing 
mystical init. Thus'in his last moments Buddha 
said to Ananda : 
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“Y have preached the truth without making any distinction be- 
tween exoteric and esoteric doctrines ; for, in respect of the Dharma, 
Ananda, the Tathagata hes no such thing as the closed fist of a 
teacher who holds -something back.” 


On another occasion the Buddha said: 


" Secrecy ig characteristic of three things : women who are in love 
seek secrecy and shun publicity; so also do priests who claim to be 
in possession of special revelations, and all those who stray from the 
path of truth. Threo things shine before the world and cannot be 
hidden. They are the moon, the sun and the truth proclaimed by 
the Tathagata. There is no secrecy about them.” 

Buddha effected his conversions not by miracles 
and wonders but by simple argument and homely ins- 
traction. The legend of Kisagotami is a very apt 
illustration in point. Kisagotami loses her only son 
and pitying friends ask her to go to Sakya Muni, the 
great Healer; and the Sage offers to give her relief 
on condition of her procuring a handful of mustard 
seed from a house which has not felt the sting of 
bereavement. The disconsolate mother sees the matter 
in its true light and dries up her tears when she re- 
alises that such a task is impossible. Here are the 

“ine sentiments with which the bereaved one lays the 
unction of consolation to her troubled heart: 
“ This is the law not only for villages or towns, 
Not for one family js this the law ; 


For all the wide worlds, both of men and gods, 
This is the law—that all must pass away.” 


When she thought so, her selfish affection for her 
child disappeared. She went to the forest, buried the 
child, and returned to the Blessed One, who comforted 
her by preaching to her the Dharma. 

Buddha was a leveller of castes. ‘The talk of 
wa high and low castes” is, according to him, an empty 
“gound. ‘“ Not by birth,” he says, ‘does one become 

an outcaste; not by birth does one become a Brah- 

man; by deeds one becomes an outcaste, by deeds one 
becomes a Brahman.” 

The story of the conversion of Sunita shows how 
easy it was for the members of lower castes to join 
the Buddhist Samgha. Sunita says: 


“T came of a humble family. Iwas poor and needy. The work 
which I performed was lowly,—sweeping the withered flowers. I 
was despised of men, looked down upon, and held in low esteem ; 
with submissive mien, I showed respect to many. Then I beheld 
the Buddha and his band of Bhikshus, as he passed to Magadha. 
J@ast away my burden and ran to bow myself in reverence before 
him, From pity for me he halted, he the highest among men! I 
bowed myself at tho Master's feot and begged of him, the highest of 

_ all beings, to accept me as a Bhikshu. Then said unto me the 
Gracious Master~“ Come, 0 Bhikshu,"—that was all the initiation 
Treceived. “O Bhikshu,” said the Master, “let your light so shine 
before the world, that you, having embraced the religious life accord- 
ing to so well-taught a dootrine and discipline, are seen to be mild 
and forbearing.” 
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Tt is not possible here to quote at length the many 
points of interest in Buddhism which the author has 
dealt with in a perfectly sympathetic and reverential 
spirit. With the exception of a few points here and 
there, there is nothing in his book to which exception 
can be taken by Buddhists or non-Buddhists. To 
illustrate one” of the points in which we do not fully 
agree with him we may mention his observation 
that “the most striking feature of Buddhism is that 
it eschews all hypotheses regarding ‘the unknown.” 
This is a statement which is not universally accepted. 
Buddhism is nothing without its transcendental 
doctrine of Nirvana, and Nirvana is an absorption 
into the Void—which is unconditioned, unseen, un-: 
known and unknowable. 


Mr. Narasu’s interpretation of the first moral pre- 
cept of Buddhism is a little far-fetched. That precept 
runs as follows :— 


“From the meanest worm upto man you shall kill no animal 
whatsoever but shall have regard for all life. 

“Let him not destroy, or cause to be destroyed, any life at all, or 
sanction the acts of ‘those who'do so. Let him refrain even from 
hurting any creature, both those that are strong, and those that 
tremble in the world.” 


In expounding the above Mr. Narasu observes :— 


“Devout Buddhists have sometimes pushed to extremes their 
observation of this precept...... The life of animals is indeed sacred, 
but it cannot be as sacred as human :ife. Animals are tended and 
eared for, because they in some way subserve general happiness. 
The exaggerated regard for animal life shown by the pious Buddhists 
would prove disastrous to the very animals on whose behalf the 
appeal is made. Our only obligation to ouimals is to give them a 
happy life and a painless death,” eto. 


For this interpretation, Mr. Narasu's partiality for 
animal food, we are afraid, is responsible. “It cannot 
be,” says he, “denied that flesh speedily increases 
strength and ordains great development and _ that 
there is no food superior to flesh.” It is one of those 
general propositions on which, we suppose, the 
scientific world has not pronownced its last word. 


Mr. Narasu’s knowledge of the ancient Buddhistic 
lore is great ; to the student of the Buddhistic litera- 
ture, therefore, his “Essence of Buddhism” cannot 
fail to be of sufficient interest. But the general reader 
may also study this little compendium with profit ; 
for, one of the very interesting features of the book 
is its‘comparative study of the Buddhistic doctrines 
in relation to Hinduism and Christianity. 


Satis CuanpRa VIDYABRUSHANA. 
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The Political History of England, Vol. XII: by 
Sidney Low and L. CG. Sanders, Longmans, 
Green & 00. 89, Paternoster Row, London. 1907. 


This is the last volume of the Political History of 
England, edited by William Hunt, v.uitt. and Reginal 
L. Poole, w.a. It is the history of England during 
the reign of Queen Victoria (1837-1901). The authors 
have tried to comprise within 500 pages matters to 
which Mr. Justin McCarthy has devoted about half a 


“dozen volumes of his “ History of Our Own Times.” 


The work under review consists of twenty chapters, 
but in these chapters, Indian affairs have not been 
dealt with so well as they deserve to be. Chapter 
vit deals with the Indian Mutiny and part of chap- 
ter xIv is devoted to Indian affairs. But then India, 


’ although the brightest jewel in the crown of the Sove- 


‘reign of England, possesses very little interest for 


the stay-at-home natives of that country, probably 
because she gives them food andraiment and luxuries, 


LOVE'S SILVER-JUBILEE. 


When love was young, and pure thy virgin heart, 
A vision from my goddess came to me :— 
“Tf thou but lov’st her as myself, to thee 


. IT promise Life and Love when we must part.” 


That sacred voice, that vision I adored ; 

The first, believe, was this :—In thee a Soul 

I found to love me, guide me, and control 

The best of thoughts my mind had ever stored: 

I've found in thee my best and truest Friend ; 

Me thou wouldst love and guide, was thy sweet Vow, 
To help my Solitude until its Hind ; 

That solemn vow right loyally hast thou, 

To this day, kept ; my head I grateful bend 

At thy dear feet, and ask—* Bre E’rr as Now.” 


K. R. Kievigar. 
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.bué no trouble. " Hence in any political history of 
England in the 19th century, India does not loom‘ 


large. 


In the concluding chapter of their work the authors 
have quoted the following sentences from an article 
written by the late Right Hon. A. J. Mandella, u. p., 
and Mr. George Howell m.p. in Ward’s Reign of 
Queen Victoria, published at the time of the first 
Jubilee of that Sovereign. _ 

“The people are better paid; they work fewer hows; they are 
better fed, clothed and housed; they are better educated; their 
habits and customs are improved ; their sports and pastimes are no 
longer brutal and demoralising. The children and women are 
better cared for and better treated. The wheels of progress have 
gone on and on with accelerated speed.” ‘ 

The above is not a description of the condition 
of the people of India—* the brightest jewel in the 
crown of England”’—but of the natives of England. 
The reverse of the above is in most respects the con- 
dition of modern India. 


“GOD'S WAYS UNKNOWN.” 


“Tnscrutable thy ways"—'tis said, O God! 

We ’ve known them oft in all their bitterness ; 

But when young life is ruthless crushed death-trod, 

Where is Thy Merey ?—Where from Thee redress 

From Pain and Anguish, crushing of their kind ? 

When grief is piled on grief, where is thy Grace ? 

When Prayer avails not, whence the Peace of mind ? 

Man is but dust ; Death must he ever face ; 

We know not why a child in Death should sleep 

Leaving a hopeless mother é’er to weep : 

Lead kindly, God! to make us understand 

Thy Justice, and grim Death’s relentless hand ; 

Thou tak’st away what kindly thou hadst given 

We in our weakness ery :-—“O, why and wherefor 
Heaven |" 
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THE RUIN OF INDIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRIES 


straits by Napoleon, who threatened to 

cripple, if not altogether destroy, their 

industries and commerce by blockading 
tie ports of the Continent of Europe. They 
were anxious to create a market for their 
zoods in India. With this object in view, 
they did all they could to impose such terms 
yn the Hast India Company on the occasion 
vf the renewal of their Charter in 1813 as 
were calculated to promote their interests. 
They covered their selfish motives under 
the cloak of philanthropy. But a couple of 
years after the renewal of the Charter in 
1818, the battle of Waterloo was fought, 
which resulted in the capture and exile of 
Napoleon. This was of great importance to 
Gngland. The Hnglish industries were no 
onger threatened with extinction. The block- 
ade being removed from the ports of the 
Jontinent against English goods and a market 
dyeing created for them in India, gave a great 
mpetus to the industries and commerce of 
Hngland. The Marquess of Wellesley had 
waged his wars against the native princes 
of India on the ostensible plea of removing 
sentres of intrigue with the French. It was 
oresumed that the French had been intriguing 
with the princes of India and as a measure 
of self-defence it was considered necessary 
ay Wellesley to exterminate the Native States. 
Whether such a step was just or proper, and 
whether in going to war against the Indian 
orinces, the Marquess was giving effect to 
shat clause of the Charter Act of 1793 which 
leclared, that “to pursue schemes of con- 
juest and extension of dominion in India are 


{": natives of England were put to great 


measures repugnant to the wish, the honour 
and policy of the English nation,” were ques- 
tions which the Marquess never troubled to 
take into consideration. 

But whatever justification might be urged. 
in favour of the wars of the Marquess of Wel- © 
lesley, there was none for those of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings. The French were no longer 
supposed to be intriguing with the native 
princes of India. The Wnglish historians do 
not tell us, but the terms of the renewal of 
the East India Company’s Charter in 1813 
do not leave any room to doubt, that the 
wars against and annexation of the territo- 
ries of the native princes were prompted by 
the following two considerations, viz,,—(1) 
to extend the territories under the British 
supremacy in India in order to find a market 
for English goods, and (2) to bring hilly tracts 
under the jurisdiction of the Company in 
order to find suitable places for the settlement 
and colonization of the English, which was 
sure to follow on their free influx into India.’ 

The rénewal of the Mast India Company’s 
Charter in 1813 was designed to toll the 
death knell of the Indian industries and to 
plunge Indians in poverty and misery. The 
merchants of England sent their agents and 
emissaries to learn the wants of the natives 
of the country and thus to enable them to 
successfully cater to their needs. Baboo 
Kissen Mohun Mullick, in a lecture delivered 
before the British Indian Association in June, 
1871, said :— ; 

* Soon after the abolition of the Company's mono- 
poly in 1813, agents of certain respectable Liverpool 
Houses set up here with a view to take an active part 
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in the import and export business of this country, 
* * Tcan speak from my personal knowledge that 
Mv. Donald Me Intyre whose name must be familiar 
to you, busily employed himself for some years in 
collecting information regarding the cotton fabrics 
most in use and demand among the natives * * * 
procured samples of all kinds and species of eloths 
in ase among the various classes of natives both in 
Bengal and the Upper Provinces, * * * White 
jaconets, cambrics, long-cloths (an imitation of a 
species of Madras cloth), Dhootees, scarfs, chintzes, 
lappets, Japan spots, and honeyeombs were then 
imported on a large scale, which would find a market 
as soon as landed, at highly remunerative prices, and 
the imports were multiplied as the consumption in- 


creased,” og 

How the Free Trade principle on which the 
Oompany’s Charter was renewed in 1813 affect- 
ed the export and import trade of cotton 
goods in Bengal will be evident from the fol- 
lowing statement published by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in 1834:— 


Statement of Export of Indian, and Import of 
European Cotton piece-goods and twist. 


ftcPmr na t  EWL  PRS RAS tha oe WE 

















. 7 Cotton 
Cotton goods | Cotton goods . 
Years. 4 : Twist 

Exported. Imported. Imported. 

Sicca Rs. Sicea Rs. Sicca Rs, 
1813-1814 52,901,458 | 92,070 
1814-1815 -84,90,760 45,000 
1815-1816 1,81,5 1,427 2,63,800 
1816-1817 1,65,94,380 8,17,602 
1817-1818 1,32,72,854 11,22,872 
1818-1819 1,15,27,885 26,58,940 
1819-1820 90,30,796 15,82,353 
1820-1821 85,40,763 25,59,642 
1821-1822 76,64 ,820 46,78,650 
1822-1823 80,09,432 65,82,35 1 

1823-1824 58,70,523 37,20,540 | Ist year of 

A importa-~ 

tion. 

1824-1825 60,17,559 52,96,816 1,238,145 

1825-1826 58,34,638 41,24,159 75,276 

1826-1827 89,48,442 48,46,054 8,82,743 

1827-1828 28,76,3 13 52,652,793 19,11,205 

1828-1829 22,238,163 79,96,383 35,22,640 

1829-1830 13,26,423 52,16,226 15,655,821 

1830-1831 8,57,280 60,12,729 31,12,138 

1831-1832 8,49,887 45,64,047 42,885,517 

1832-1833 822,891 42,64,707 23,87 ,807 





Sir Charles truly observed :— 


“Bengal piece-goods have been displaced in the 
foreign market to the extent of about a crore of rupees 
a year, and in the home market (cotton twist included) 
to the extent of about 80 lacs, being in all to the 
extent of abouta crore and eighty lacs. Even the 
trifling quantity of piece-goods which is still exported 
is for the most part made from English twist.” 


* These duties were much heavier before. They seem to have 
been. lowered, when the Indian manufactures had been nearly crushed, 
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In sympathising with the Bengal weaver, 
whose occupation was gone, Sir CO, Trevelyan 
remarked :— ; 

“What is to become of-all the people who were 
employed in working up this great annual amount 
(1,80,00,000 Rs.} unless we favour their transfer to 
other employments by giving freedom to those 
branches of industry in which India really excels?” 

But the Ohristian Government of India did 
not move its little finger to save the starving 
maillions whose occupation was gone. It was 
not the interest of the Tinglish to doso. No, 
they were glad and congratulated themselves 
that the import of English goods into India 
was increasing every year, from which they 
concluded that India was getting prosperous | 

But while English goods were over-flooding 
the markets of India, because they were 
imported on the principle of Free Trade, how 
were the Indian Manufactures faring ? Why, 
they were not imported into England without 
paying duties. What was considered good 
for the Hinglish goose was not considered so 
for the Indian gander. The table printed at 
the end of this article shows the heavy duties 
which were levied on Indian manufactureg 
when imported into England. It will be 
observed that the duties on some kinds of 
goods were lowered in the later years, after 
their manufacture had been nearly crushed. 

Some of the natives of Bengal who were 
manufacturers and dealers in cotton and silk 
piece-goods, the fabrics of Bengal, presented 
a petition, dated Calcutta, Ist September, 
1831, to the Right Honorable the Lords of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council for Trade, &c. This 
petition was “signed by 117 natives of high 
respectability.” They wrote :— 

“That of late years your petitioners have foun 
their business nearly superseded by the introduction 
of the fabrics of Great Britain into Bengal, the import- 
ation of which augments every year, to the great pre- 
judice of the native manufacturers. 

“That the fabries of Great Britain are consumed in 
Bengal without any duties being levied thereon to 
protect the native fabrics. 

“Phat the fabries of Bengal are charged with 
the following duties when they are used in Great 
Britain :— - 

“On manufactured cottons, 10 per cent. 

“On manufactured Silks, 24, 7 * 

“Your petitioners most humbly implore your Lord- 
ships’ consideration of these circumstances, and they 
feel confident that no disposition exists in England 
to shut the door against the industry of any paréof 
the inhabitants of this great Empire. 

“They, therefore, pray to be admitted to the privi- 
lege of British subjects, and humbly entreat your 
Lordships to allow the cotton and silk fabries of 


and so there was no possibility of their competing with the English 
ones. 


’ 
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sengal to be used in Great Britain “fvee of duby,” or 
tthe same rate which may be charged on British 
abries consumed in Bengal. 

"Your Lordships must be aware of the immense 
tlvantages the British manufacturers derive from 
heir skill in constructing and using machinery, 
hich enables them to undersell the unscientific 
ranufacturers of Bengal in their own country; and 
lthough your petitioners are nob sanguine in expect- 
ig to derive any great advantage from having their 
rayer granted, their minds would feel gratified by 
uch a manifestation of your Lordships’ goodwill 


ywards them; and such an instance of justice to the’ 


atives of India, would not fail to endear the British 
rovernment to them. 

“They, therefore, confidently trust, that your Lord- 
hips’ righteous consideration will be extended to 
aeir British subjects, without exception of sect, 
ountry or color.” 


This petition, signed by 117 respectable na- 
ives, was unsuccessful. It was unsuccessful, 
ecause if the prayer of the petitioners had 
een granted, it would not have promoted the 
iterest and happiness of the natives of India, 
ovr in the Charter Act of 1818 it was laid 
own that it was the duty of Hngland to 
romote the happiness of the people of India! 
L.ecording to Sir Lepel Griffin and many other 
inglishmen of his way of thinking, Hnogland 
tands in the relation of Providence to the in- 
abitants of India. So England knows what 
3 good for India and what is calculated to 
romote the interest and happiness of the 
atives of India! 

When the abovementioned petition was 
nsuccessful, the London merchants connect- 
d with the Hast India Trade, to show their 
hilanthropy, addressed a letter to the Court 
f Directors of the Hast India Company, dated 
3th October, 1832, in which they wrote :— 


“We beg leave to lay before your Honourable Court, 
case which appears to us to be one of considerable 
ardship to the Indian manufacturers, and to the India 
xport merchants, in order that your Honourable 
ourt may examine into the same, and grant the 
alief we solicit on their behalf and our own, as con-~ 
ected with the India Trade. 

“2, Piece-goods manufactured'in Bengal, pay upon 
aeiv entrance into Calcutta an inland duty of 24 
er cent. and no drawback thereof is allowed upon 
xportation to the United Kingdom or elsewhere; 
‘hilst upon indigo, cotton, hemp and tobacco, the 
hole inland duties are drawn back on exportation to 
ae United Kingdom. 

“3. It may be presumed that this distinction was 
dopted ata time when the latter articles were con- 
idered the staple productions of India, and it was 
eemed expedient to the growers, and when the just- 
:e and policy of protecting the native fabries was 
ot so apparent; few, if any, British manufactures 
eing then imported into India. 


«A But now, when theeBritish goods are imported 
wegely into that country, on paying a duty of 24 per 
ant. only, and whilst the Indian manufactures are 
ibjected to a duty of 20 per cent. on silk, and 10 
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per cent. on cotton goods, upon their importation 
into the United Kingdom, it does appear to us, not 
only reasonable and fair, but a measure of wise 
policy towards the natives of India, to reduee, as 
much as may be practicable, so great an inequality 
in duties, which give so marked a preference in favor 
of British goods; and no velief could be more im- 
mediately applied, with so little sacrifice, as the 
occasion of the drawback of the inland duty of 2) 
per cent. on piece-goods exported from Calcutta to 


_ the United Kingdom. 


‘5, {nu proposing this course to your Honourable 
Court, we beg leave to call its attention to the policy 
of the British Legislature, by whieh a bounty is 
allowed on silk goods manufactured in the United 
Kingdom (whether manufactured from raw, or from 
foreign or British thrown silk), upon their exporta- 
tion, of 3s. 6d. per Ib. on all articles valued at Lds. 
per ib. and upwards, or say 25 per cent. on the 14s. be- 
ing the supposed equivalent for the duties previous- 
ly levied ‘on the materials thereof: and we trust 
that the Honourable Court will see the justice, under 
the pecnliar circumstances of India, of following the 
same policy towards the native manufacturers of 
India, that the British Parliament has adopted to- 
wards British manufacturers. 

“6. An Application to the British Government to 
reduce the duties on the cotton and silk fabrics of 
India imported into the United Kingdom has not been 
successful, though signed by a very numerous body 
of the most respectable natives, and this disappoint- 
ment would, we think, tend to enhance the merit of 
the concession now sought for. 

“7, Having thus stated the chief points on which 
we rest the expediency of the measure we propose, 
we conclude by respectfully praying your Honour- 
able Court to give early instructions to your Govern- 
ments abroad, to allow the inland duty of 24 per 
cent. on piece-goods, the manufacture of British 
India, to be entirely drawn back upon their exporta~ 
tion to the United Kingdom.” 


Well, philanthropy does not go hand in 
hand with shopkeeping. So these shopkeepers 
who were signatories to the above letter 
knew what they were about when they indited 
it. It was not all philanthropic or altruistic 
considerations which could have led them to 
recommend 

“to allow the inland duty of 24 per cent. on piece- 
goods, the manufacture of British India, to be entirely 
drawn back upon their exportation to the United 
Kingdom.” 

But the above letter met with no better 
fate than the petition of 117 respectable 
natives of Bengal. 

The authorities were determined to destroy 
Indian industries by all means in their power. 
Indian imports were subjected to heavy duties 
in Mogland. But it may be argued that Eing- 
land and the other countries to which Indian 
goods were re-exported from Ingland, were 
not the only markets for Indian manufactures, 
and that their extensive native land gave 
to Indians a sufficiently large market. We, 
therefore, proceed to show that in India itself 
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other means were employed to crush manu- 
factures and dishearten the manufacturers. 
The inland transit and custom duties were 
imposed on Indian manufactures with the 
object, it would seem, of strangling home 
industries. It was due to the exposure of 
the abuses and malversation of the customs 
officers that the Indian Government was com- 
pelled to take notice of the matter. Mr. 
Alexander Ross, when a member of the Sup- 
reme Council during the Governor-General- 
ship of Lord Bentinck, mooted the question 
of the abolition of these duties. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan was appointed to report on the 
matter. The report which he drew up was a 
very able State document, referring to which 
Macaulay wrote :— 


“T have never read an abler state paper, and Ido 
not believe that there is, I will not say in India, but 
in England, another man of twenty-seven who could 
have written it.’ 


The nature of the transit duties and internal 
customs has been very well described by the 
How’ble Frederick Shore, son of Lord Teign- 
mouth, in one of his “ Notes on Indian Affairs” 
in reviewing Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Report. 
He writes :— 


“ The native system of transit duties and internal 
customs, partakes more of the nature ofa toll. It is 
charged at so much per ox-load, pony-load, camel- 
load, cart-load, &c., without reference to the value 
of the goods. It is, generally speaking, so light, that 
there is no temptation to smuggle ; there is no pre- 
text for search on the part of the custom-house 
officers, no pass is required; there are no forms to 
undergo; * * These tolls were probably payable 
every forty, fifty or sixty miles; so that, in reality, 
goods were subject to duty in proportion to the 
distance they were carried, which was paid by instal- 
ments as they proceeded. * *, 


“ The English, strongly imbued with that prejudice 

which is so generally prevalent, that every native 
custom or system, must, of course, be inferior to what 
should be introduced from England, in their wisdom, 
condemned the native arrangement in toto, and re- 
solved to devise one which should free the merchant 
from these vexatious tolls. * * The principle on which 
the English system was formed was, to take the whole 
duty at once, and furnish the merchant with a pass, 
(called rowannah), which should free him from all 
payment to the end of his journey. In the first place, 
it might have been supposed that as goods were to 
pay the same duty whether they were destined for a 
long or a short journey, at least the duty would have 
been fixed at the average of what was paid under the 
native toll system for greater and less distance ; but 
no ;- the standard fixed was the aggregate of all the 
tolls levied on goods proceeding to the greatest dis- 
tances : thus, under the name of a consolidation, 
making an immense increase of the duty. This was 
the first specimen which the merchants experienced 
of the ¢uperior benefits of the English Government, 
imposing a much higher tax on their merchandise 
than they had ever paid before, 
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“The next point is the pass, or rowannah, which 
the merchant procures, when he despatches his goods, 
which is productive of immense annoyance. Suppose 
a merchant from Fattehghur sent off a boat-load of 
goods to Calcutta: on their arrival at that city, 
unless he could dispose of the whole boat-load in one 
lot, the pass he had received at the former place 
was no longer of any use to him ; he was obliged to 
earry it to the Custom-house, and exchange it for 
others adapted to the separate portions of his cargo, 
which he had disposed of to different people: for 
this, he is charged an additional duty, of halfa rupee 4 
per cent.; but this is trifling, compared with the 
loss of time spent in attendance at the Custom-house, 
and the obstruction to the free sale, and the removal 
of the merchant's goods. Apass is only in force for 
vn year : should the goods remain unsold at the expira- 
tion of that period, the merchant can procure an 
exchange or renewed pass ; but he must give up the 
old pass before the expiration of the year, and prove 
the identity of the goods ; and he then will receive 
his renewed pass on payment of half a rupee per cent. 
If he fails, he must pay the duty over again; and 
indeed, the difficulty of proving the identity of the 
goods, and the delay in the inquiry at the custom- 
house, and the consequent loss of time to the mer- 
chant is often so great, that many of them prefer, as 
a less evi], at once to pay the duty over again. ** ~ 
There are many other difficulties caused to trade by 
this pass-system, one only of which I shall specify. 
In many cases, it is inipossible for merchants to pave 
the duty and take out passes: when they are going 
to fairs and markets (which are often held at places 
fifty or even eighty miles from a custom-house), they 
cannot tell beforehand, what quantities of goods they 
may purchase, or sometimes of what description ; for, 
on reaching the fair, they may find certain goods 
which they had not previously thought of, very 
cheap; and, therefore, may buy a considerable quan- 
tity: they leave the fair with their purchases, in- 
tending honestly to pay the duty at the next custom- 
house, but unfortunately before they reach it, they 
must pass within the limits of one of its outposts 
(chokies), and, according to law, the goods are liable 
to confiscation, for passing a chokey unprotected by a 
rowannah.” 5 

Then Mr. Shore refers to the search-houses “ 
and the right of search being considerable 
impediments in the way of trade. He writes :— 

“To prevent smuggling, it was deemed neccessary 
to establish an immense number of these search- 
houses, each containing an establishment whose duty 
it was to compare the goods with the passes. By law, 
no search-house (or chokey) was to be fixed at a 
greater distance than four miles from a custom-house, 
* *, But in practice, the law was quite disregarded, 
and these search-houses were spread all over the 
country, sometimes at sixty or seventy miles distant 
from a custom-house. * * We will now consider the 
nature of the powers vested in the officers stationed 
at these posts. They possessed the right of search 
in the fullest extent, and were supposed to ascertain 
the species of goods, quantity, number, and descrip- 
tion of packages, value of the goods, &c., and that 
these agree with what is stated in the pass. * * Itis 
evident that the delay and expense to the merchant 
would beso great, that, were the law fairly enforced 
by every search-officer, it would put an entire stop 
to the trade of the country. * * ** 
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“Tt has often been asked, why do not those who are 
subject to such extortions bring forward their com- 
plaints ?—Simply because they would lose rather than 
gain. They would find it impossible to obtain any 
redress, or only at such an expense and delay, that 
the remedy would be worse than the disease. * * * * 

“We hear loud complaints of the impoverishment 
of the people, the falling-off of the internal trade, and 
the decline instead of the increase of manufactures, 
Is it to be wondered at? Could any other result be 
anticipated from the intolerable vexation to which all 
merchants are exposed by our internal customs ? 
Mr. Trevelyan observes, that ‘ the profession of the 
merchant in the interior of the country is both 
unpleasant and disreputable, on account of the 
complete state of dependence In which the most 
respectable people are placed, on the meanest custom- 
house officer. ‘When respectable people in the 
provinces, who have capital lying idle in their hands, 
and who, probably, complain of the difficulty of finding 
employment for it, are asked why they do not engage 
in trade, they almost invariably reply, that they 
cannot submit to supplicate every low custom-house 
officer on four rupees a month, who has the power of 
detaining their goods, under pretence of searching 
them. * * * * Native gentlemen at Delhi have, for 
the sake of employing their capital, engaged in the 
shawl-trade with Benares. The result has always 
been the detention of their goods at some custom-~ 
house, and their giving up the pursuit, after having 
guffered heavy losses. The poor natives of India 
submit to all this, as they do to every other extortion 
and oppression which they suffer at our hands, because 
they look upon redress as hopeless; but hear the 
bitter complaints which were made to Lieutenant 
Burnes, (who knew nothing of our custom-house 
system,) by the merchants of Bokhara. They actually 
declared that the vexatious annoyances and extor- 
tion practised on merchants in the British-Indian 
provinces, were infinitely greater than they experi- 
enced in Russia, Peshawar, Kabool, or Bokhara ! * * * * 


“The effect of this system upon manufactures, is to 
discourage all on a large scale, and to cause the whole 
of different processes to be performed in a petty 
way, on the same spot, however inferior those 
employed may be for some parts of the work, and 
however unsuited the locality may be. Where busi- 
ness is carried on on a large scale, the materials must, 
of course, often be brought in small quantities from a 
considerable distance, so that the great manufacturer 
has to pay a double duty,—once on the raw material, 
and again on the finished article; while the small 
manufacturer and dealer, who goes not beyond the 
line of chokies, either to procure the raw material, 
or to sell his goods, avoids the payment of all duty. 
Shawls are, by our extraordinary system, made to pay 
a double duty, both together amounting to 20 per 
cent.; leather pays three times, altogether 15 per 
cent.; cotton four times, before it is made into cloth, 
altogether 17} per cent. So many articles are liable 
to double and treble duty, because the same pass 
which has been taken out for the raw material does 
néé correspond with the manufactured article." 


Then in a postscript, Mr. Shore adds :— 


“We have for years been vaunting the splendid 
triumph of English skill and capital in carrying cotton 
from india to England, aud, after manufacturing it 
there, bringing the cloth to India, and underselling 
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the natives. Is this any way surprising, under such 
an intolerable system as is above deseribed; and 
while the staples of India are almost proscribed at 
home? In faet, if this be continued much longer, 
India will, ere long, produce nothing but food just 
sufficient for the population, a few coarse earthen 
ware pots to cook it in, and a few coarse cloths. 


. Only remove this incubus, and the tables will very soon 


be turned. The other is the great self-complacence 
with which we talk of the confidence reposed by the 
people in our government, judging from the large 
sums which they invest in the Government funds, 
What are they todo with their money? * * * * 
Government, in their ignorance, have done all they 
can to annihilate trade and manufactures, which 
they will, unless they change their measures, accom- 
plish in a few years more (the number of boats laden 
with goods which used to leave Furrukhabad twelve 
or fourteen years ago, was at least treble what 
itis at present). Tive or even four cent.is better 
than nothing ; but it needs not the gift of prophecy 
to foresee, that * * if the landed tenures in the 


‘ North-Western Provinces were placed on a footing of 


security, andif trade and manufactures were toler- 
ated,—~they do not require encouragement, but only 
to be exonerated from the present customs and du- 
ties,-—not only would Government be unable to borrow 
atsuch low interest, but the price of the existing 
funds would speedily fall.” 


It is true that the inland transit duty was 
abolished afterwards, but not till the indus- 
tries in the British Indian provinces were so 
much crippled that there was no hope of their 
revival again. ; 

While the Christian natives of England 
were congratulating themselves on the ex- 
pansion of their export trade to India follow- 
ing the abolition of the Monopoly of the Hast 
India Company in 1813, what was the state 
of affairs regarding the Export Trade of 
Indian cotton and piece-goods to Hngland? 
This question will be answered by the follow- 
ing table: 


YEARS. BALES. PIECES, 
1814-15 8,842... 
1818-19 536. 30 
1823-24 1,887... 106,516 
1824-25 1,878... 167,524 
1825-26 1,253, 111,295 

* 1826-27 541. 47,572 
1827-28 738... 50,654 
1828-29 ae 433... 32,626 
1829-36 aah site aes ve 18,043* 


The number of cotton piece-goods went on 
decreasing year after year and this state of 
affairs was not indicative of the material 
prosperity of the natives of Hindustan. 


© P, 883 of Appendix to Report from Select Committee on the 
Affairs of the East India Company, Vol. II part ii (London 1832), 
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Appendix No. 5.—(Of Affairs of the Bast India Company, 
An account of the Specific Rates of Duty chargeable in Hingland on all Articles, the 
Year 1812 on those Articles ; and the Rates of Duty now 





Articles. 


Arrow Root, per cent. on the value 


And further ditto 
Canes, Walking, Mounted, Painted or 
otherwise :— 
Ornamented, per cent. on value 
And further per cent. on value 
China Ware, per cent. on value hes 
And further ditto 
or Porcelain, Coloured ... 
Do. Plain i 
And further per cent. on values of 
the above. 
Coir Rope, per cent. on value 


And further per cent. on value... 

» Old, and fit only to be made into 
Mats per cent. on value. 

And further per cent. on value... 

Cotton penanetness viz.: Muslins, | 


* Nankin Cloths A 
Flowered or Stitched, ‘Muslins or 
White Calicoes ~ | 


For every 1008 of the value vids) 
And further ditto ditto 
Calicoes, Plain, White, "Wt 
Dimities, ditto te sé } 
For every 1008 of the value 


And further ditto 

Prohibited to be worn, or used, in 
Great Britain. 

Warehousing duty 

Articles of Manufactures of Cotton 
wholly or in part made up, not 
otherwise charged with duty, for 
every 1008 of the value. 

Hair or Goat’s Wool, Manufactures of, or 
of Hair or Goat’s Wool and any 
other Material not particularly 
enumerated or charged with duty, 
per cent. on the value, 

And further per cent. on the value, 

Horns, eg Buffalo, Bull, Cow or Ox the 


And further per cent. on value 
Lacquered Ware per cent. on value ai 
And further per cent. on value 
Mats and Matting, per cent. on the value 
Imported from a British Possession 

per cent. on the value. 
And further per cent. on the value, 
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"ol. IT, Part 2, Commercial—printed on 16-8-32—pp. 592—607.) —- 
roduce of the East Indies, showing the Alterations of Duty which have taken place since the 
hargeable on similar Articles imported from other countries, 





























Rates of Duty now chargeable 
on like articles the produce 
of other countries. 
1825. 1826. 1827, 1828. 1829. 1830. 1881, 1600s Vee 
< ‘ British Foreign 
Colonies. Countries. 
.gd/880/R280a)/&28al/R280da/8s8a/R584a/&28a] & 8a) B&B aa 
}o2/002!/0021/002;}/002}/002}/002}/002] 001] 002 
per cwt. : 
1 0 0/30 0 0/80 0 0/80 0 0/30 0 0| 30 0 0/30 0 0/80 0 0] 3000] 800 
176 0130 0 0/30 6 0/380 0 0/30 0 0/30 60 0/380 0 0/80 0 0} 80:0 0|] 380 0 0 
»'6 0/30 0 0/380 0 0/30 0 0/30 6 0/380 0 0/30 6 0/80 0 0!) 3000] 3800 0 
5 0.0115 0 0115 0 0115 0 0115 0 0115 0 0115 0 0115 0 01 15 0 0] 15 0 0 
10 9 010 91 0109105 0) 050/05 0/05 0]/050| 085 0] 0850 
ar cwt. | . : 
6 0/206 0120 0 0! 05 0] 0 5 0) 0 56 of] 05 0} 05 0} 0 5 oO} 08 0 








per ton wt. 


710 0 10 0 0/10 0 0/10 0 0/10 0 0/10 0 0; 10 0 0/10 0 0 10 0 0 10 0 0 


0°06 0/20 6 0/20 °6 0/200 0/20 0 0/200 0/20 0 0/20 0 0} 2009) 200 








8-0 0/30 0 0/80 0 0/300 0/380 6 0] 80 0 0/80 0 0/380 0 0] 80 0 0} 30 0 0 
06 0/200 0] 20°06 0/200 0/20 0 0/20 0 0}20 0 0/20 0 0 
00 0/20 0 0/2000) 500/500|50 0] 5 0 of 5 0 0) 2% 0 0 


























* By Treasury order, 22nd April, Nankin cloths paid £10 per cent, which rate was continued per Act 1826. 
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Articles. , 


Oil of Anniseed per cent. on value si 


And further per cent, on a ale, 
Oil, Cocoanut : 


And further per cent. on value 


Excise Duty per Ib. 





Silk Manufactures, viz., "Bandannoes and 
all other Handkerchiefs, in pieces, 
not exceeding six yards in length. 


If more than six yards and not ex- 
ceeding seven yards in length, 


And further for every additional 
length, not exceeding a yard. 


» ‘Taffaties and other Plain or Figured 
Silks, not otherwise described. 


The produce of and imported from 
a British Possession. 


» ‘Canton or China Crapes 
If flowered or tamboured with Silk. 


Manufactures of Silk or - Silk and 

any material, not otherwise charged 

with Duty. 

Warehousing Duties chargeable on 

the above, although prohibited for 

Home Use, per cent, ou the value. 
Soap, Hard, per cent. on value 


And further per cent. on values 
Spirits, viz. Arrack per gall. 
Excise Duty also until 1825 
Sugar* the ewt. 


And further per cent. on value 











1812, 1813. 

& s.d & os. d, 
68 6 8 81 211 
213 4 3°38 «4 
68 6 8 81 211 
218 4 38.8 4 
02 0 02 0 


1814, 


& s. d 
038 9 
‘per Ib. wt. 
36 6 
per ton by 
Treasury 
order 22 
Aug. 1814. 
{ 





"sa. 


1819. 


until 8th 
June, 
020 

after 8th 
June. 





0 2 0 


0 16 


Prohibited for Home use until 1826. 


ed 
fo) 
fw 2) 








ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


319 2 


81 2 11 
3.8 4 


0 1113 


0 19 133: 
113 0 
10 0 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 





ditto 


ditto 








ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
aitto 
ditto 


ditto 





1828. 


0 1 6 


1 8 0 
per cwt. 
021 
O17 0g 
38 3 0 











1824, 





* Norz.—A portion of the above Duties on Sugar was suspended under the authority of the Lords of the Treasury 
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1825, 1826. 





0 1 6 | Transferr 
ca 30 0 0 








per cent, 
on value 


30 0 0 
per cent. 
on value 
30 0 0 
per cent, 
on value 
30 0 0 
per cent. 
on value 
30 0 0 
per cent. 
on value 
30 0 0 
per cent. 
on value 
80~0 0 
per cent. 
on value 
30 0 0 
p er cent. 
on value 





18 0| 410 0 


Wholly Customs. 
3 8 0} 8 8 0 



































1827. 1828. 1829, 1830. 1831, 
&sda|/& sa} & ad} & sd} & sg 
040; 0 40; 040; 0 4 O} 0 
026! 026/02 6/026] 02 
ed to Cusitoms. ea eae ae 
0 60) 0 6 0120 0 0; 20 0 0] 20 0 
‘per piece. per cent, 
f on value 
07 01 0 7 0/20 0 0/20 0 0; 20 0 
per piece. per cent, 
on value 
01 0/] 0 1 :0)20 0 0/20 0 0) 20 0 
per yard. per cent. . 
on value 
010 0] 010 0); 80 0 0/80 0 0) 80 0 
per Ib. wt. per cent. 
on value 
010 0] 010 0) 20 0 0/20 0 0; 20 0 
per Ib. wt. per cent, 
on value 
010 0] 010 0/380 0 0/380 0 0] 80 0 
per lb. wt. per cent. 
on value 
14 0) £4 01380 0 0/80 0 0| 8 0 
per lb. wt, per cent, 
on value 
80 0 0/380 0 0/80 0 07/380 0 0] 80 0 
410 0] 410 0/ 410 0] 410 0; 410 
12 6] 12 6/ 12 6) 12 6] 1 2 
8 8 0] 8 8 OO} 8 8 O} 8 8 0] 8 8 








1832. 


200 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
30 0 0 
20 0 0 
30 0 0 


80 0 0 


30 0 0 


410 0 
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on like articles the produce 
of other countries. 





Soo Re es 


British 
Colonies. 


wo 
o 
o 
o 





ccording to the average prices published in the Gazette every four mi 


onths until 1826, when the suspension closed, 


2 








Foreign 
Countries, 


per cent, 
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Articles. 





Tea, per cent. on the value 


Excise dis ae ie 

An Excise Duly also until] 1819 when 
the Duty was wholly collected by 
the Iixcise :— 


On all Tea sold at or under 2s, per Ib. 
Ditto above 2s. per Ib. 
Tortoise shell, rough, per Ib. 
Manufactured, per cent. on value ... 


And further per cent. on values 


Wool (Cotton Wool) ... the 100 Ibs. 


Goods, Wares and Merchandize, being 
either in part or wholly manufac- 
tured, and not being enumerated or 
described, or otherwise charged with 
Duty, and not prohibited to be im- 
ported into or used in Great Bri- 
tain :— 

For every 100% of the value 


Goods, Wares and Merchandize,not being 
either in part or wholly manufac- 
tured, and not being enumerated or 
described, or otherwise charged 
with Duty, and not prohibited to 
be imported into or used in Great 
Britain :— 


For every 1008 of the value 


And further per cent. on value 








1813, 











1812. 1814, 1819. 
2 s. de & sda) sw di & sa 
6 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 |All excise 
until 8th 
: June. 
909 0 0 90 0 0 | 90 0 0} £96 Cus- 
tom and 
Excise 
after 8th 
Jane 
9 0 0 
100 0 0 
08 4 0 8114] 0 8113) 0 4°0 
68 6 8.) 81 211 | 6210 0) 50 0 0 
218 4 3°38 4 ae 
08 7 
until 5th 
January 
1820, after 
0 16 11 0 16 11 0 16 11 | 5th Jany. 
1820, 
‘£6. per 
cent. on 
value. 
68 6 8 81 211 | 6210 0/50 0 0 
26138 4 8L138 4 | 81 5 0120 0 0 
218 4 8 8 4 


So 
oO FP OCS OS 
oo .°ocdUlCUCcOlUCOS 


6 0 0 
per cent, 
on value. 


20 0 6 








eee 


1824. 


a 
&. s. d. 


Oo 
o F FP SS 
(oe a a a 2 


£- 


50 0 0 


20 0 «0 
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—(Continued.) 
Rates of Duty now chargeable 
on like articles the produce 
. of other countries, 
1825. 1826. 1827. 1828, 1829, 1830. 1881. 1832. 
British Foreign 
Colonies. Countries. 








i\AQas8na1/8 cd) em cd) a ad|/ a sd} asad} aad!/& sd & s. d. & 8. d. 














96 0 0/96 0 0/96 0 0) 96 0 0/96 0 0/96 0 0/96 0 0/98 0 O]) proninite 

100 0 0 (100 0 of00 6 0100 © of100 0 ¢ 100 0 o hon 0 ole 0 of) et 
020/020/020/020| 020/02 0,/02 0/02 0)/ O10] 020 
20 0 0/20 0 0/20 0 0/20 0 0/20 0 0/20 0 0/20 0 0/20 0 0} 2 0 0] 2% 00 





6 00) 6 0 0; 6 0 0} 6 0 0} 6 0 0} 6 O O] 0 510] 0 5 10 00 4 0 5 10 
the ewt, - 


“20 0 0/20 0 0/20 0 0}20 0 0/20 0 0)20 0 0} 20 0 0/20 0 0 20 0 0 20 0 0 





10 0 0/10 0 0; 10 60 0/10 0 0/10 0 0/10 0 GO| 10 0 0) 5 6 O 5 0 0 5 0 0 





Bs 
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RESEARCH AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


N discussing Industrial Development in India, there 
are many factors to be considered, such as 
Capital, General and Special Education, etc. As 
regards the application of these to industrial 

jevelopment, there is a general concensus of opinion ; 
there is one factor, Research, however, often promi- 
nent in such discussions, whose meaning and special 
applications to India, it is doubtful if there are many 
who clearly apprehend : an attempt is, therefore, made 
in this paper to deal with this subject. 

The word Research is capable of very wide interpre- 
tations but has now acquired a very special meaning 
in connection with scientific and technical work. On 
analysis, however, it will be found that even in this 
sense it connotes two very different types of work, 
which should be clearly distinguished in dealing with 
its development in India. ~These may be briefly classi- 
fied as follows :— 


(1) Original investigation aimed at the advance- 
ment of the boundaries of knowledge. 

(2) Original investigation aimed exclusively at the 
advancement of industrial conditions. ~ 


Tn the second type, as in the first, the advancement 
of knowledge is necessary, but is limited by the proviso 
that the knowledge is useful in a narrow material 
sense. It may be noted now, as will be further ex- 
plained, that this proviso introduces many difficulties 
and causes of failure non-existent in the first type of 
Reséarch. A striking contrast in this connection is 
provided by the exact and far-reaching generalisations 
and laws due to Astronomical Research when com- 
pared with corresponding results for the sister science 
of Meteorology, which aims at being useful. 


There is of course no exact boundary between these 
two types of Research but the great mass of original 
investigations can be allotted with fair certainty to one 
type or the other, the criterion being the mental stand- 
point of the worker. It will be convenient to have 
distinctive names for these types of Research and we 
will now restrict the term Research to the first type 
and class all investigations of the second type under 
the head Invention. ‘This classification differs some- 
shat from the usage of ordinary language but will be 
convenient for precision, 

The characteristic of Research as compared with 
Invention is that very little pecuniary reward may be 
expected for its results and it may be fairly claimed 
that this is the purest and noblest effort to which the 
human intellect can be directed and that the apprecia- 
tion of Research marks clearly the level of culture 
to which any race has attained. Research is well 
exemplified by the sciences of Astronomy and Mathe- 
matics and in the study of the languages and history 


of ancient races; but in addition the vast bulk of 
knowledge in Sciences such as Chemistry, Physics, 
Geology, Zoology, etc., may be credited to Research. 
Though Research may be pursued for its own sake, 
asin many noble instances, yet for its healthy and 
natural development it appears that the critical appre- 
ciation of a readily accessible and cultured section of 
the public is necessary. Such an audience has yet to 
be formed in India and this prebably explains the 
almost entire absence of Research. 

In assigning a value to the results of Research the 
only criteria are newness or originality and scope, that 
is, the extent to which the investigation co-ordinates 
and explains ascerlained facts. In this respect Inven- 
tion differs strikingly from Research, as will be seen 
later on. 

As regards Invention, the mental standpoint, environ-%» 
ment, etc., of the worker are entirely different; the 
pecuniary rewards may be very great but the fact that 
economic principles must be rigidly applied to thé 
investigation briefly indicates the characteristic feature 
that distinguishes this work from Research. 

Ii is anindisputable fact that Invention owes a 
great deal to research and the latter provides much 
material for the former to work on. The vast bulk 
of research does indeed provide little of industrial 
importance; but from time to time there comes the 
means of a great industrial advance, and, as the 
direction from which it will come can never be 
foreseen, it follows that investigations must be prose- 
cuted in all directions from the unselfish point of 
view of research. Asa resultin Western Countries, 
such as England, Germany, America, etc., where. 
the struggle for industrial supremacy is very keen, * 
Research must be actively pursued for the sake of the 
industrial advantage it may give: in India, however, 
it is not a question of leading in industrial progress 
but rather of making up some of the great distance 
lost. When, therefore, we consider the limited finan- 
cial resources of the country, economic principles 
would appear to indicate that it is to Invention at 
present that our available energy should be turned so 
_as to start on as direct a line of progress as possible. 

The rewards for suecessful Invention in Western 
Countries are so great and accessible that it can be 
safely left to commercial enterprise; this is not at 
all the case in India and it will perhaps be granted 
that a special effort should be made to promote ip 
vention, as there is such ample scope for it. Some 
general considerations regarding Invention will now 
be discussed which may help to define and elucidate 
how this can be done. 

For certain Industries the problems for Invention 
are much the same in India as in Europe and America 
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and under these circumstances, when economic 
principles are taken into consideration, it is evident 
that af present the work of Invention, so far as it is 
identical, should be left to those countries where the 
sonditions are immensely more favourable to success. 
What could be more foolish than Invention directed 
cowards improving, say, the design of Steam Engines 
ow Dynamos in India, where they are not made and 
celatively little used? In such industries the products 
of Inventions of Western Countries in the shape of 
proved processes and machinery should be freely 
‘mported and made accessible by ‘Technical and 
(Industrial Education. Jor the success of some Indus- 
wies, however, indigenous conditions inay be of 
jaramount Importance and as the results of Invention 
Yor these cannot be imported, the work of Invention 
should be directed towards these industries. 


The first step in Industrial Development, therefore, 
vould be a survey of the field for industrial success 
n India so as to determine the conditions. Invention 
should then be directed towards those industries in 
which indigenous conditions are of great importance, 
vhile the development of the other industries would 
de mainly a matter of Education and Capital, not 
‘nyention. A slight outline of some possible results of 
such a survey may be indicated and it will be conve- 
vient to divide Invention into Engineering, Chemical 
md Agricultural for this purpose. 


As regards Engineering generally, indigenous con- 
litions are of relatively little importance: thus for 
nstance in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
ihe machinery and methods of working are identical 
with those of Europe and America and any indige- 
ous conditions, such as excessive temperature and 
noisture at times, are very simply dealt with. The 
greatest scope for Engineering Invention in India is 
srobably in connection with Irrigation and Sanitation, 
hough in. the latter the Invention required is per- 
laps mostly in the Chemical category. Ifwe take 
nachinery generally under Engineering, the only far- 
‘eaching indigenous condition appears to be the 
sheapness of manual labour. This condition tends to 
throw more on the human agency and less on the 
nachine and indicates that, from the point of view of 
fconomics, India should follow at a certain distance 
cather than lead or even: keep abreast of engineering 
levelopment in the West. This state of things 
vardly calls for Invention but requires the exercise 
o£ sound judgment and thorough knowledge in im- 
yorting Engineering methods into India, which points 
io Engineering Education as the desideratum. As 
-egards Chemical Invention there is probably a very 
vide and rich field in connection with the effective 
itilisation of many natural and cultivated products: 
bese will provide many special problems for Inven- 
jon which must be solved in India. For Agricultural 
‘avention also on account of the indigenous conditions 
mch as climate, soil, etc., the same opportunity for 
nvention exists probably oh a much greater scale. 


Tt has been pointed out that the standards for 
aluing Research are originality and scope alone; but 
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although these also refer to Invention, other economic 
standards are of fundamental importance and we must 
judge the results of invention by such tests as 
Appearance, Durability, Convenience in use, ete., and 
finally all work must be referred to the test of £.s.d. 
The application of the last has often made useless much 
otherwise excellent work in the way of Invention. 
As a result of the difference in the standards to which 
the work is referred, the environment which is suitable 
to Research and Invention is entirely different: we 
associate Research mostly with the Laboratories of 
Educational Institutions and the work has been 
largely effected by the staff and students of these, while 
on the other hand Invention has come mostly from 
what may.be termed Works, in contradistinction to 
Laboratories, since these are so much better adapted 
for the application of the economic standards referred 
to above. In the case of both Research and Invention 
also splendid results have been gained by private 
workers often under the most unfavourable conditions 
of poverty and sickness, but these are exceptional 
cases and not at all characteristic of modern work. 
It would seem, therefore, that when an Industry has 
been selected as a suitable field for Invention, accord- 
ing to the principles discussed previously, Pioneer 
Works should be organised under the ‘supervision 
of an expert having had a thorough practical and 
scientific training and that this should be the modus 
operandi of pioneering an Industry. It may be 
remarked that in Laboratories sometimes an attempt 
is made to realise the conditions of such a Works but 
in so far as the special features of a Laboratory are 
present, such as for instance the accommodation and 
other provision for teaching classes and the architec- 
tural conditions due to association with an Educational 
Institute and other Laboratories, these are distinctly 
unfavourable to the economic requirements of a 
Works. Asa result we see that the organisation for 
Invention and Industrial Education would be practi- 
cally separate to secure efficiency in the former. 

It will be found probably in many industries where 
indigenous conditions have a very important influence, 
that the call on the actually inventive capabilities for 
successful working is not very great but well within 
the capabilities of an ordinary well educated man who 
has the direct facilities of a Works at his command. 
The difficulty to be reckoned with is to get a man of 
energy and initiative who has a thorough practical 
knowledge of the industry as developed in Western 
Countries, 7.e.,, an expert, and who at the same time 
fully understands Indian conditions. ‘This combination 
of knowledge is the most essential for the success of 
the works, and is peculiarly difficult to procure: the 
methods by which this difficulty might be met may 
be briefly outlined as follows :— 
~ (1) The services of an European expert may be 
procured if a sufficient salary is offered. The special 
defect in this case is that it is extremely difficult for 
such a man to thoroughly understand Indian condi- 
tions and he would certainly have to be a considerable 
time in India before he would be fit to direct a Pioneer 
Works. : 
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(2) A suitable Indian may be sent to Europe for 
training. ‘The special defect of this is that it is ex- 
tremely dificult for such a man to become an expert ; 
even if he spends several years it is obvious he must 
depend practically on the generosity of European 
firms, etc., for what he learns, as his services cannot 
be of any great value to them, and these firms well 
understand that they have nothing to gain but much 
to lose generally by the development of industries 
in India. A course of training of this kind often 
degenerates into a round of visits of inspection to 
Works, permission for which is easily obtained. This 
is useful and interesting but in no may, qualifies a& man 
as an expert. 


(3) An attempt may be made to associate a Euro- 
pean expert and one or more Iudians in the manage- 
ment of the works. The Indians should thoroughly 
understand the local conditions, such as habits and 
power of the workmen and the peculiarities of the 
market which has tu be supplied. This would seem 
the most promising arrangement, if such association 
could be made to work smoothly and efficiently. 


A full discussion of this matter would be mare 
lengthy than can be attempted here and the conclu- 
sion arrived at would depend largely on individual 
conditions in each case. 


The characteristic of such a Pioneer Works would 
be that the Staff, Buildings, Fittings, ete., would be 
directly suited to the work in hand in the most econo- 
mical fashion, though this result would not be attained 
till after much expenditure on experimental investiga- 
tion. The Works should also be placed where the 
greatest industrial advantage can be gained, 
all facilities into account. 


The inauguration of such a Works can be confidently 
recommended to a public-spirited Indian who has 
sufficient capital at his command. A good lead in this 
direction has been given by Mr. Tata and others. The 
carrying through of such a ventnre, as it should be 
done, would require, besides Capital, much patient 
and watchful interest in the work and a generous and 
sympathetic treatment of the Staff. If on the other 
hand, the care of the venture is left to drop into the 
hands of interested dependents, failure is bound to 
result : in many cases a considerable pecuniary reward 
may be obtained eventually, but it were infiuitely 
better that the results af the Picneering Works should 
be made freely accessible rather than exploited for 
the benefit of the individual, 


One aspect of Research remains, which may be 
mentioned now, and that is its educational one. Re- 
search develops the mental faculties of “ imagination” 
and “criticism,” which are essential for both Research 
and Invention and are in fact an invaluable asset for 
any work. The educational value of Research is, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance and from a general 
point of view munch greater than that of Invention, as 
the mental faculties given above are exercised by it in 


taking. 
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a more simple and direct manner. Students, however, 
require a very thorough preparation before they can 
undertake such advanced work as Research; but the 
spirit of Research can be carried through their training 
and they may be taught to investigate for themselves in 
a Laboratory from quite an elementary stage, thus 
embodying the educational features of Research toa 
considerable extent, though no advancement of the 
boundaries of human knowledge results. 


In order to make Research general in Indiarly 
Colleges a considerable advancement in the standard 
of school education is probably necessary in order 
that the College Course may be able to prepare 
students for it: otherwise Research becomes a blind 
following of the directions of a Professor with little 
or no educational value, and very little result for the 
Professor's time and energy; since a supply of well- 
prepared students is very important for successful 
Research. 


The importance of Tnvention and its relationship to 
industrial progress is little emphasised even among 
the educated public of Western Countries ; very little 
is published about it, except Patent Office records 
never read by the public, and few names are honouredy 
in connection with Invention as compared with Re- 
search; in fact, the rewards for the former, though 
substantial, are strictly in cash. *The voluminows 
records of the Patent offices of Western Countries with 
their thousands of Patents annually do indeed give 
some idea of the Inventive activity which prevails, bat 
even they are vot at all completely representative, as 
many industrially valuable inventions are not at all 
suitable for patenting. To give even a history of, say, 
the evolution of the modern bicycle, that marvel of 
cheapness, lightness, durability, and ease in running,. 
with the myriads of ideas of which it is the outcome 
during a time which many of us can remember, would 
require several large volumes, and such instances 
could be multiplied indefinitely. These considerations 

may lead. us to doubt whether a few Professors doing 
Research ‘with their students would provide a serviced 
able substitute for the inventive activity of the West, 
as some optimistic writers seem to think, 


Finally, it must be noted that invention is not a 
Government product in the West and dues not even 
lead direct to State Honours, such as Peerages, Knight- 
hoods, ete. The most that ‘Government has done for 
it isin the way of Education. The inventive energy, 
as represented by the expenditure of mind and money, 
has come from the people. 


This paper does not treat of industrial development 
as a whole but of only one of its several] factors, If, 
however, it helps to rouse and define an interestin the 
form of Research called Invention, its purpose has 
been fully accomplished. 


F. W. Sevawiox, m. a. 
Professor, Thamason Engineering College, Roorkes. 
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THE YELLOW GOD 


[All Rights Reserved.] 
By H. RiprR Hacearp. 
' .° CHAPTER V. 

BARBARA MAKES A SPEECH. 


When Sir Robert Aylward came down to 
luncheon he found Barbara, looking particu- 
larly radiant and charming, already presiding 
at that meal and conversing in her best French 
to the foreign gentlemen who were paying 
her compliments. 

“Forgive me for being late,” he said, “ first 

of all I have been talking to your uncle, and 
afterwards skimming through the articles in 
yesterday’s papers on our little venture which 
comes out to-morrow. <A cheerful occupation 
on the whole, for with one or two exceptions 
they are all favourable.” 
s.' Mon Dieu,” said the French gentleman on 
the right, “seeing what they did cost, that is 
not strange. Your English papers they are 
s0 expensive; in Paris we have done it for 
half the money.” 

Barbara and some of the guests laughed 
outright, finding this frankness charming, and 
even Sir Robert smiled as he went on:— 

“ But where have you been, Miss Champers ? 

TI thought that we were going to have a round 
of golf together. The caddies were there, 
I was there, the greens had been specially 
roiled this morning, but there was no you.” 
, “No,” she answered, “because Major Ver- 
non and I walked to church and heard a very 
good sermon upon the observance of the 
Sabbath.” 

“You are severe,” he said. “Do you think 
it wrong for men who work hard all the week 
to play a harmless game on Sunday ?” 

“Not at all, Sir Robert.” Then she looked 
at him, and coming to a sudden decision, 
added, “If you like I will play you nine holes 
this afternoon and give you a stroke a hole, or 
would you prefer a foursome ?” < 

“No, Jet us fight alone and let the best 
player win.” . 

«&-Very well, Sir Robert, but you mustn’t 
forget that I am handicapped.” 

“Don’t look angry,” she whispered to Alan 
as they strolled out into the garden after 
lunch, “I must clear things up and know what 
we have to face. I'll be back by tea-time, 
and we will have it out with my uncle.” 


Tbe nine holes had been played, and by a 
single stroke Barbara had won the match, 
which pleased her very much, for she had 
done her best, and with such heavy odds in 
his favour Sir Robert, who had also done his 
best, was no mean opponent, even for a player 
of her skill. Indeed the fight had been quite 
earnest, for each party knew that it was but. 
a prelude to another and more serious fight, 
and looked upon the result as in some sense 
an omen. 


“T am conquered,” he said in a voice in 
which vexation struggled with a laugh, “and 
by @ woman over whom I had an advantage. 
It is humiliating, for I confess I do not like 
being beaten.” 


“Don’t you think that women generally win 
if they mean to?” asked Barbara. “TI believe 
that when they fail, which is often enough, 
it is because they don’t care, or can’t make 
up their minds, A woman in earnest is a 
dangerous antagonist.” 


“Yes,” he answered, “or the best of allies.” 
Then he gave the clubs and half-a-crown to 
the caddies, and when they were out of hear- 
ing, added, “‘ Miss Champers, I have been won- 
dering for some time whether it is possible 
that you would become such an ally to me.” 

“T know nothing of business, Sir Robert, my 
tastes do not lie that way.” 


“You know well that I was not speaking 
of business, Miss Champers. I was speaking 
of another kind of partnership, that which 
Nature has ordained between men and women 
marriage. Will you accept me as a hus- 
band ?” 

She opened her lips to speak, but he ‘lifted 
his hand and went on. “Listen before you 
give that ready answer which it is so hard 
to recall, or smooth away. I know all my 
disadvantages, my years, which to you may 
seem many, my modest origin, my trade which, 
not altogether without reason, you despise 
and dislike. Well, the first cannot be changed 
except for the worse: the second can be, and 
already is, buried beneath the gold and ermine 
of wealth and titles. What does it matter if 
Tam the son of a city clerk who never earned 
more than £2 a week and was born in a 
tenement at Battersea, when 1 am one of the 
rich men of this rich land and shall die a peer 
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in a palace, leaving millions and honours to 
my children? As for the third, my occupa- 
tion, Iam prepared to give it up. It has 
served my turn, and after next week I shall 
have earned the amount that years ago I 
determined to earn. -Thenceforth, set above 
the accidents of fortune, I propose to devote 
myself to higher aims, those of legitimate 
ambition. So far as my time would allow I 
have already taken some share in politics as 
worker; I intend to continue in them as a rule, 
which I still have the health and ability to 
do. I mean to be one of the first men in this 
Empire, to ride to power over the heads of 
all the nonentities whose only claim upon the 
confidence of their countrymen is that they 
were born in a certain class, with money in 


their pockets and without the need to spend . 


the best of their manhood in work. With you 
at my side I can do all these things and more, 
and such is the future that I have to offer to 
you. 

Again she would have broken in upon his 
speech, and again he stopped her, reading the 
unspoken answer on her lips. 

“T have not told you all. Perhaps I have 
put first what should have come last. I have 
not told you that I love you earnestly and 
sincerely, with the settled, unalterable love 
that sometimes comes to men in middle-age 
who have never turned their thoughts that 
way before. I will not attempt the rhapsodies 
of passion which at my time of life might 
sound foolish or out of place; yet it is true 
that Iam filled with this passion which has 
descended on me and taken possession of me. 
I, who often have laughed at such ‘things in 
other men, adore you. You are a joy to my 
eyes. Jf you are notin the room, for me it 
isempty. I admire the uprightness of your 
character, and even your prejudices, and to 
your standard I desire to approximate my 


own. I think that no man can ever love you’ 


quite so well as I do, Barbara Champers. 
Now speak, I am ready to meet the best or 
the worst.” 

After her fashion Barbara looked him 
straight In the face with her steady eyes, and 
answered gently enough, for the man’s me- 
thod of presenting bis case, elaborate and 
Prepane though it evidently was, had touched 
her. 

“T fear itis the worst, Sir Robert. There 
are hundreds of women superior to myself in 
every way who would be glad to give you the 
help and companionship you ask, with their 
hearts thrown in. Choose one of them, for I 
cannot do so.” 


voice turning his head away. 
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He heard, and for the first time his face 
broke as it were, All this while it had re- 
mained mask-like and immovable, even when 
he spoke of his love, but now it broke as ice 
breaks at the pressure of a sudden flood 
beneath, and she saw the depths and eddies 
of his nature and understood their strength. 
Not that he revealed them in speech, angry 
or pleading, for that remained calm and, 
measured enough. She did not hear, she saw, 
and even then it was marvellous to her that 
a mere change ina man’s expression could 
explain so much. 

“Those are very cruel words,” he said. “ Are 
they unalterable ?” 

“Quite. I do not play in such matters, it 
would be wicked.” 

“May I ask you one question, for if the 
answer is in the negative, I shall still continue 
to hope. Do you care for any other man?” 

Again she looked at him with her fearless 
eyes and answered, 

“Yes, Iam engaged to another man.” . 

“To Alan Vernon?” , 

She nodded. 

“When did this happen? Some years ago * 

“No, this morning.” 

“Great Heavens!” he muttered in a hoarse 
“This morning, 
Then last night it might not have been too 
late, and last night I should have spoken to 
you. I bad arranged it all. Yes, if it had not 
been for the story of that accursed fetish and 
your uncle’s illness, I should have spoken to 
you, and perhaps succeeded,” 

“J think not,” she said. 

He turned upon her, and notwithstanding 
the tears in his eyes, they burned like fire. 

“You think--you thiok,” he gasped, “but* 
Iknow.: Of course after this morning it was 
impossible. But, Barbara, I say that I will 
win you yet. J have never failed in any 
object that I set before myself, and do not 
suppose that I shall fail in this. Although in 
a way I liked and respected him, I have 
always felt that Vernon was my enemy, one 
destined to bring grief and loss upon me, even 
if he did not intend so to do. Now I under- 
stand why, and he shall learn that I am 
stronger than he. God help him! TI say.” 


“T think He will,” Barbara answered calmly. 
“You are speaking wildly, and I understav® 
the reason, and hope that you will forget your 
words; but whether you forget or remember, 
do not suppose that you frighten me. You 
men who have made money,” she went on 
with swelling indignation, “who have made 
money somehow, and have bought honours 
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with the moneys somehow, think yourselves 
great, and in your little day, your little, little 
day that will end with three lines in small 
type in ‘The Times,’ you are great. You can 
buy what you want, and people creep round 
you and ask you for doles and favours, and 
railway porters call you ‘my lord’ at every 
other step. But you forget your limitations 
in this world, and that which lies above you. 


- » You say you will do this and that. You should 


study a book which few of you ever read, 
where it tells you that you do not know what 
you will be on the morrow; that your life is 
even asa vapour appearing fora little time 
and then vanishing away. You think that you 


can crush the man to whom] have given my - 


heart because he is honest and you are dis- 
honest, because you arerich and he is poor, 
and because he chances to have succeeded 
where you have failed. Well, for myself and 
for hin I defy you. Do your worst and fail, 
and when you have failed, in the hour of your 
extremity remember my words to-day. If I 
vhave given you pain by refusing you it is not 
my fault, and I am sorry, but when you 
threaten the man who has honoured me with 
Sis love and whom I honour above every crea- 
ture upon the earth, then I threaten back, 
aud may the Power that made us all judge 
between you and me, as juilge He will,” and, 
bursting into tears, she turned and left him. 

Sir Robert watched her go. 

“What awoman!” He said meditatively, 
“Whata woman to have lost. Well, she has 
set the stakes and we will play out the game. 
The cards all seem to bein my hands, but it 
would not in the least surprise me if she won 
the rubber, for the element that I call chance, 
and she would call something else, may come 
in. Still, T never refused a challenge yet, and 
we will play the game out—without pity to 
the loser.” 

And that night the first trick was played. 
When he got back to the Court Sir Robert 
ordered his motor-car and departed on urgent 
business, either to his own place, the Old Hall, 
or to London, saying only that be had been 
summoned away by telegram. As the 70-horse 
power Metcedes glided out of the gates a 
pencilled note was put into Mr. Haswell’s 
hand. 

It ran:-~“T have tried and failed—for the 
present. By ill-luck A.V. had been before 
me, only this morning. IfI had not missed 
my chance last night owing to your illness, 
it would have been different. JI do not, how- 
ever, in the least abandon my plan, in which, 
of course, I rely on and expect your support. 
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Keep V. in the office or Jet him goas you 
like. Perhaps it would be better if you could 
prevail upon him to stop there until after the 
flotation. But whatever you say at the 
moment, I trust to you to absolutely veto any 
engagement,. between him and your niece, 
and to that end to use all your powers and 
authority as her guardian. Burn this note.— 
RA.” 


CHAPTER, VI. 
Mr. HASWELL’S VETO AND AN IDEA. 


The same evening Alan and Barbara sat in 
Mr. Champers-Haswell’s private sitting-room, 
and before them, by the fire, Mr. Champers- 
Haswell reclined upon his couch. Alan, in a 
few brief, soldier-like words had just informed 
him of his engagement to Barbara. During 
the recital of this interesting fact Barbara 
said nothing, but Mr. Haswell whistled 
several times. Now at length he spoke, in 
that tone of forced geniality which he gene- 
rally adopted towards his cousin. 7 

“You are asking for the hand of a consider- 
able heiress, Alan, my boy,” he said, “ but 
you have neglected to inform me as to your 
own position.” 

“Where is the use of telling you what you 
know already, Mr. Haswell? [have left the 
firm, therefore, I have practically nothing.” 

“You have parctically nothing, and you--—. 
Well, in my young days men were more deli- 
cate; they cid not like being called fortune- 
hunters, but of course times have changed.” 

Alan bit his lip, and Barbara sat up quite 
straight in ber chair, observing which incdica- 
tions, Mr. Haswell went on hurriedly. 

“Now, if you had stopped in the firm and 
earned the very handsome competence ina 
small way which would have become due to 
you this week, instead of throwing us over at 
the last moment for some quixotic reason of 
your own, it might have becn a différent mat- 
ter. I do not say it would have been, I say 
it might have been; and you remember a pro- 
verb about winks and nods and blind horses. 
So I ask you whether you are inclined to 
withdraw that resignation of yours, and bring 
up this question wgain, let us say next Sun- 
day?” 

Alan thought a while before he answered. 
As he understood, Mr. Haswell pratically was 
promising to assent to the engagement upon 
these terms. The temptation was enormous- 
ly great, the fiercest that he had ever been 
called upon to face. He looked at Barbara, 
She had closed her eyes, and made absolutely 
no sign. For some reason of her own she had 
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elected that he should determine this vital 
poiut without the slightest assistance from 
her. And it must be determined at once; 
procrastination was impossible. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated. On the one side was 
Barbara, on the other bis conscience. After 
long doubts, he had come to a certain conclu- 
sion which be quite understood to be incon- 
venient to his partners. Should he throw it 
over now? Should he even try to makea 
sure and Certain bargain as the price of his 
surrender? Probably he would not suffer if 
he did. The flotation was underwritten and 
bound to go through ; the scandal would come 
afterwards, months or years hence, loug before 
which he might 
others meant to do. No, he could not. 
conscience was too much for him. 

“I do not see any use in re-considering that 
question, Mr. Haswell,” he said quietly, “we 
settled it on Briday night.” 

Barbara re-opened her brown eyes and 
stared amiably at the painted ceiling, and 
Mr. Haswell whistled. 

“Then lam afraid,” he said, “that I do not 
see any use in discussing your kind proposal 
for my niece’s hand. Listen—J will be quite 
open with you. [have other views for Bar- 
bara, and, as it happens, I have the power to 
enforce them, or at any rate to prevent their 
frustration by you. If Barbara marries against 
my will before she is five and twenty, that is, 
within the next two years, her entire fortune, 
witb the exception of a pittance, goes else- 
where. This, lam sure, is a fact that will 
influence you, who have nothing, and even if 
it did not, IT presume that you are scarcely 
so Selfish as to wish to beggar her.” 

“No,” answered Alan, “you need not fear 
that, for it would he wrong. I understand 
that you absolutely refuse to sanction my suit 
on the ground of my poverty, which, under 
the circumstances, is perhaps not wonderful. 
Well, the onl’ thing to do is to wait for two 
years, a Jong time, but not endless, and mean- 
while I can try to better my position.” 

“Do what you will, Alan,” said Mr. Haswell 
harshly, for now all his fauv bonlkomme man- 
ner had gone, leaving him revealed in his true 
character of an unscrupulous tradesman with 
dark ends of his own to serve. “Do what 
you will, but understand that I forbid all 
communication between you and my niece, 
and that the sooner you cease to trespass 
upon a hospitality which you have abused, the 
better J shall be pleased.” 

“J will go at once,” said Alan, rising, “ be- 
fore my temper gets the better of me, and I 
tell you some truths that I might regret, for 


His 


“get out,’ as most of the. 
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after all you are Barbara’s uncle. But on 
your part Task you to understand that I re- 
fuse to be cut off from my cousin, who is of 
full age, and has promised to be my wife,” and 
he turned to go. 

“Stop a minute, Alan,” said Barbara, who 
all this while had sat silent. “Ihave some- 
thing to say which I wish you to hear. You 
told us just now. Unele, that you have other 
views for me, by which you meant that yous 
wish me to marry Sir Robert Aylward, whom, 
as you are probably aware, Irefused definitely 
this afternoon. Now I wish to make it clear 
at once that no earthly power will induce me 
to take as a husband a man whom I dislike, 
and whose wealth, of which you think so much, 
has in my opinion been dishonestly acquired.” 

“What are you saying?” broke in her uncle, 
furiously, “He has been my partner for 
years; you are reflecting upon me.” 

“Tam sorry, Uncle, but I withdraw nothing. 
Even if Alan here were dead, I would not 
marry that man, and perhaps you will make 
him understand this,” she added with em-* 
phasis. “Indeed, I had sooner die myself. 
You told us also that if I marry against your 
will you can take away all the property th 
my father left-to me. Uncle, J shall not give 
you that satisfaction. I shall wait until [am 
twenty-five and do what I please with myself 
and my fortune. Lastly, you said that you 
forbade us to see each other or to correspond, 
I answer that 1 shall both write to and see 
Alan as often as J like. If you attempt to 
prevent me from doing so, I shall go to the 
Oourt of Chancery, lav all the facts before it, 
as I have been advised that I can do—not by 
Alan, please remember-—-all the facts, and 
ask for its protection and for a separate main- 
tenance out of my estate until Lam twenty# 
five. I am sure that the Court would grant 
me this, and would declare that considering 
‘his distinguished family and record Alan isa 
perfectly proper person to be my affianced 
husband. J think that is all I have to say.” 

“All you bave to say!” gasped Mr. Has- 
well, “all you have to say, you impertinent 
and ungrateful minx!” Then he fell into a 
furious fit of rage, and in language that need 
not be repeated, poured a stream of threats 
and abuse upon Alan and herself. Barbara 
waited until he ceased from exhaustion. 

“Unele,” she said, ‘you should remember 
that your heart is weak, and you must not 
over-excite yourself; also, when you are calm- 
er, that if you speak to me like that again, 
I shall go to the Court’ of Ohancery at once, 
for I will not be sworn at by you or any other 
man. I apologise to you, Alan; lam afraid 
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have brought you into strange company. 
Jome, my dear, we will go and order your 
ogcart,” and putting her arm affectionately 
hrough his, she weut with him from the room. 

“T wonder who put ber up to all this?” 
asped Haswell, as the door closed behind 
hem. “Some infernal lawyer, Pll be bound. 
Vell, she has got the whip hand of me, and I 
an’t face an investigation in Chancery, 
specially as the only thing against Vernon 
3 that the value of his land has fallen. But 
swear that she shall never marry him while 
live,” he ended ina kind of shout, and the 
omed and painted ceiling echoed back his 
vords—“ while Llive,’ after which the room 
vas silent, save for the heavy bumping of his 
eart. 

When Alan reached home that night after 
is ten-mile drive, he sent Jeekito tell the 
ousekeeper to find him some food. In his 
iysterious African fashion the negro had 
lready collected much intelligence as to the 
vents of that day, mostly in the servants’ 
all, and more particularly from the two golf- 
addies, sous of one of the gardeners, who, it 
eemed, instead of retiring with the clubs, 
ad taken shelter fio some tall whins and 
hence followed the interview between Bar- 
ara and Sir Robert with the intensest inter- 
st. Reflecting that this was not the time 
o satisfy his burning curiosity, Jeeki went, 
nd in due course returned with some cold 
qutton and a bottle of claret. Then came 
is chance, for Alan could scarcely touch the 
iutton, and demanded toast and butter. 

“Very inferior chop”—-that was his West 
\frican word for food—“for a gentleman, 
Aajor,” he said, shaking his white head sym- 
athetically and pointing to the mutton— 
‘specially when he bas unexpectedly depart- 
‘d from magnifictnt eating of the Court. 
Vhy did vou not wait tillafter dinner, Major, 
efore retiring ?” 

Alan laughed at the man’s inflated English, 
nd answered in a more nervous and colloquial 
tyle, 

‘“* Because I was kicked out, Jeeki.” 

“Ah! gathered that kicking was in the 
vind, Major. Sir Robert Aylward, Bart., he 
Iso was kicked out, but my smaller toe.” 

Again Alan laughed, and, as it was a relief 
2 talk even to Jeeki, asked him: 

“ How do you know that?” 

“J gathered it out of atmosphere, Major; 
rom Sir Robert’s gentleman, from two youths 
vho watch Sir Robert and the Miss Barbara 
alking upon golf green No, 9, from the 
aachine driver of Sir Robert, whose eyes he 
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damn in public, and last but not least from 
his own noble countenance.” 
“TI see that you are observant, Jeeki.” 


“Observation, Major, it is art of life. I see 
Miss Barbara’s eyes red like morning sky and 
Ideduct. lL see you shot out and gloomy like 
evening cloud, and Ideduet. I listen at the 
door of Mr. Haswell’s room; I hear him curse 
and swear like holy saint in book, and you 
aud Miss Barbara answer him not like saint, 
though what you speak I cannot hear, and [ 
deduct. Jeeki deduct this—that you make 
love to Miss Barbara in proper gentlemanlike, 
*nogamous, Christian fashion such as your late - 
reverend uncle approve, and Miss Barbara, 
she make love to you with ten per cent. com- 
pound interest, but old gent with whistle, he 
not approve, he say, ‘Where corresponding 
cash?’ He say, ‘noble Sir Robert have much 
eash and interested in identical business. I 
prefer Sir Robert. Get out, yon Casliless,’ 
Often 1 see this same thing when boy in West 
Africa, very common wherever sun shine. T 
note all these matters and I deduct--that 
Jeeki’s way, and Jeeki seldom wrong.” 

Alan laughed for the third time, until tears 
ran down bis face indeed. 

[x3 ee AP wi 4. + 2 . 

Jeeki, he said, “you are a great rascal 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Jeeki, “ great ras- 
cal. Best thing to be in this world, Major. 
Honourable Sir Robert, Bart., M.p., and Mr. 
Champers-Haswell, pL, J.P., they find that 
out long ago and sit on top of tree of opulent 
renown, Jeeki great rascal and, therefore, 
have Savings Bank account—go on, Major.” 

“Well, Jecki, because, if you are a rascal, 
you are kind-hearted, and because I believe 
that you care for me——” 

“Oh! Major,” broke in Jeeki again, “ that 
most, ‘utterably true. Honour bright, I love 
you, Major, better than anyone on earth, 
except my late old woman, now happily dead, 
gone and forgotten in best oak coffin, £4. 10s., 
without fittings but polished, and perhaps 
your holy uuele, Reverend Mr. Austin, also 
coffived and departed, who saved me from 
early extinction in a dark place. Major, I 
no Jike graves, [ see too much of them, and 
can’t tell what lie on other side. Though 
everyone say they know, Jeeki not quite sure, 
May be all light and crowns of glory, may be 
nasty black hole and no way out. But this at 
least true, that I love you better, yes, better 
than Miss Barbara, for love of woman very 
poor, uncertain thing, quick come, quick go. 
Jeeki find that out—often. Yes, if need be, 
though death most nasty, if need be I say I 
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die for you, which great unpléasant sacrifice,” 
and Jeeki in the genuine enthusiasm of his 
warm heart, throwing himself upon his knees 
after the African fashion, seized his master’s 
hand and kissed it. 

“Thanks, Jeeki,” said Alan, “very kind of 
you, lam sure. But we haven't come to that 
yet, though no one knows what tnay happen 
later on. Now sit upon that chair and take 
a little whiskey—not too much—for I .am 
going to ask your advice.” : 

“Major,” said Jeeki, “I obey,” and seizing 
the whiskey bottle in a casual manner, he 
poured out halfa tumbler full, for Jeeki was 
fond of whiskey. Indeed, before now’ this 
taste had brought him into conflict with the 
local magistrates. 

“Put back three parts of that,” said Alan, 
and Jeeki did so. “Now,” he went on, “ lis- 
ten: this is the case; Miss Barbara and I 
are——” and he hesitated. 

“Ohl I know; like me and Mrs, Jeeki 
once,” said Jeeki gulping down some of the 
whiskey. “Go on, Major.” 

“And Sir Robert Aylward is——” 

-“Same thing, Major, continue.” 

* And Mr. Haswell has— —” 

“Those facts all ascertained, Major,” said 
Jeeki, contemplating his glass with a mourn- 
fuleye. ‘Now come to point, Major.” 

“Well, the point is, Jeeki, that I am what 
you called just now cashless, and, therefore, 

“Therefore,” interrupted Jeeki again, “stick 
fast in honourable intention towards Miss 
Barbara owing to obstinate opposition of 
Mr. Haswell, legal uncle with control of 
property fomented by noble Sir Robert, who 
desire same girl.” 

“ Quite right, Jeeki; but if you would talk 
a little less and let me talk a little more, we 
might get on better.” 
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“T henceforth silent, Major,” and lifting 
his empty tumbler Jeeki looked through it, 
as if it were a telescope, a hint that Alan 
ignored. 

“ Jeeki, you infernal old fool, I want money.” 

“Yes, Major, I understand, Major. For- 
give me for breaking conspiracy of silence, 
but if £500 in Savings Bank any use, very 
muchat your service, Major; also £20 more 
extracted last night from terror of wealthy * 
Jew who fear fetish.” ‘ 

“Jeeki, you old donkey, J don’t want your 
£500; 1 want a great deal more, £30,000 or. 
£500,000. Tell me how to get it.” 

“Oity best place, Major. But you chuck 
City, too much honest man, great mistake to 
be honest in this terrestrial sphere. Often 
notice that in West Africa.” 

* Perhaps, Jeeki, but I have done with the 
City. As you would say, for me it is‘ wipe 
out finish.” 

“Yes, Major, too much pickpocket, too much 


dirt. Bottom always drop out of bucket shop. 
at last. I understand, end in police court 
and severe magistrate, or perhaps even 


‘Gentlemen of Jury, etcetra.” Ye 

“Well, Jeeki, then what remains? Now 
last night when you told us that amazing 
yarn of yours, you said something about a 
mountain full of gold, and houses full of gold 
among your people. Jeeki, do you think——~” 
aud he paused, looking at him. 

Jeeki rolled his black eyes round the room 
and in a fit of absent-mindedness helped him- 
self to some more whiskey. 

“Do I think, Major, that this useless lucre 
could be convert into coin of King Edward? 
Not at all, Major, by no one, Major, by no one 
whatsoever, except possibly by Major Alan, 
Vernon, D.S.0., and by one Jeeki, Christian 
surname Smith.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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OUTLOOK OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


on the Paper Industry in India, Ihave much 
pleasure in responding to the request. 

The above Industry at the present time is 

passing through a period of depression, owing to a 

variety of causes, not the least important of which 

are the following :— 
I. Shortness of Raw materials, such as Rags, 
Patmal and Hemp. Plague may have interfered with 
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supplies of the above to a certain extent, but the real 
cause may probably be due to the want of enterprise. 
These are materials which may be found in plenty 
everv locality if only people - would organise and 
exploit on business lines. If this work were done 
in these Famine times, it would provide work fora 
large number of starving people, and to capitalists it 
would mean a profitable return. Often and again 
I have looked round and tried to find other materials 
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vhich could take the place of these, but so far I have 
ot been able to hit upon any. In better classes of 
aper we have to use more expensive materials, ~such 
s Baib Grass, also wood pulp, but beyond a certain 
mit, it does not pay to use these, especially wood 
ulp, on which we have to pay prohibitively high 
‘eight rates. It is gratifving to note that Govern- 
1ent is doing something to encourage the manufacture 
f wood pulp in this country. We have all read with 
iterest Mr. Sindall’s report on the experiments he 
iade with Bamboo and species of wood available in 
iurma. But even if the experiments are successful 
yey will not help us much in this part of the country 
n account of the difficulties of getting it here all the 
ray from Burma at reasonable rates. I am also 
Wormed that the local Government have sent samples 
f wood from these proviuees to England for experi- 
ient. We wait with interest to hear the result. Even 
iould these samples prove suitable for Paper Manu- 
icture, we have to find out if the wood can be had 
sufficiently large quantities and within easy reach. 


If. Chemicals for the use of Paper Manufacture, 
ave to be imported and est us much when laid down 
the Mills. The same is the case, more or less, with 
1 English stores which caunot be procured in this 
vuntry. Some of the chemicals that are available 
‘this country we have tried, viz, Alum and Resin, 
at they have not been successful, owing to the very 
w quality, thus making them more expensive in the 
ng run than the imported articles. Indian Sujji 
"uller’s earth) at one time we used a large quantity, 
1 take the place of imported English Canstie for 
niling, but on acconnt of the increased rates we 
nnd it more profitable to use English Caustic. 


I. = Coal.—Our coal bill is also a very heavy item. 
Ithough in order to encourage the Industries, Govern- 
ent has got railway freights substantially reduced, 
xt the advantage has not reached the Industries, 
wing to the high rise in the prices of coal. 


IV. Lubor Difficulty —The Labor question is 
aother difficult matter we have to deal with. The 
‘dinary workman likes nothing better than to stay 
way from work. This is specially noticeable a few 
ays after their wages are paid. Another thing I have 
aticed is as we increase wages the worse they are in 
leabove respect. Apart from his irregular attendance, 
ie Indian workman is not nearly so efficient as the 
uropean workman of the same class, and shows very 
ttle disposition to improve himself. Want of educa- 
on may partly account for this, but the habit of 
dolence ingrained in him has also, I am afraid, a 
‘eat deal to do with it. The sense of responsibility 
is yet to be developed in him. 


V. Indian young men as Apprentices.—With a 
ew to encourage Indian young men of respectable 
milies to be trained in the art of Paper Making, we 
we adopted the apprentice system, whereby they 
ve every facility given them for learning the 
isiness, and a fairly liberal scale of wages had been 
ed, but I am sorry to say, even with these young 
en, I find the same difficulty. Those moral qualities 
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of punctual attendance, dogged perseverance and 
intelligent interest in the work which make for suc- 
cess in these cases are sadly lacking. We hear 
nowadays a good'deal about sending young men 
to foreign countries to learn the art of Paper 
Making. This is a course I do not agree with at all. 
My opinion is that they should rather qualify them- 
selves here, where they have every opportunity of 
doing so. Should it ‘be thought necessary, alter 
they have completed their training here, they may 
be sent abroad with a view to expand their know- 
Jedge and broaden their outlook, with special refer- 
ence to the improvements that are being daily made, 
both in machinery and processes of Paper Making. 
I myself consider that Indian young men have much 
better facilities for learning the art of Paper Making 
in an Indian Mill than in a great many European Mills, 
because the conditions of work are so different. The 
materials alone, for instance, which we use in the 
manufacture of our paper here, are all to be found in 
the country, whereas a large number of Mills in Euro- 
pean countries use nothing but imported weod pulp, 
Consequently in Mills like these only one half the 
business can be learnt, there being no preparation of 
materials needed, wood pulp being all ready prepared. 


Seeing that we still annually import more than 
8,000,000 worth of Paper and Paste Board and this 
amount is increasing every year, we cannot say that 
the Industry has not a good outlook before it, but 
we have to guard against certain difficulties and 
dangers. 

I, New mills to be started should be sufficiently 
apart from the existing ones or otherwise the already 
existing difficulty about raw materials is bound to 
greatly increase. The result will be that competition 
will set up for these, increasing their price, and 
consequently the cost of manufacture ; and as we have 
already to compete with cheap foreign papers, it will 
inevitably result in injuring both the existing as well 
as the proposed new mills. 


2. Great care should be taken to locate the new 
mills, in places where raw materials can be had in 
plenty, also water. 

3. Before launching in an enterprise of this des- 
cription, expert advice should be obtained and a 
scheme prepared accordingly in consultation. Jt will 
always pay to go in for new up-to-date machinery, 
so as to insure large outturns, which would have the 
effect of reducing the average cost. 


4 We should have these inills at places where we 
could command plenty of labour both skilled and 
unskilled. 

5. Direct railway communication with sidings 
running into the mills, is also a question to be studied, 
as freight forms a large item of expenditure, and an 
endeavour shoul! be made to get it reduced as much 
as possible. The less we have to do with transhipments 
on rail the better, for we incur heavy losses in 
shortage, breakage and sometimes even in total loss. 


These are afew hasty notes which I had time to 
jot down and I trust the same will give some idea of 


. 
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the numerous difficulties we work under, apart from 
the prices of almost every single material going up by 
Jeaps and bounds without anything like corresponding 
increase in the price of paper, so that the prospects of 
the Industry are not at this moment particularly 
hopeful and with the unrestricted import of cheap 
foreign paper the position. has become still worse. 
Probably the only solution of all this difficulty would 
be found when cheap wood pulp can be made in this 
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country. As Ihave already mentioned, the matter is 
engaging the attention of the Government, but till 
then we cannot be too guarded in venturing on the 
establishment of a new Paper Mill. Certainly I would 
not recommend lightly launching upon such a course 
without paying heed to my above sugyestions. 


Jaxuss Iuus, 
Manager, Upper India Couper (Paper) Mills, Lucknow. 
« 


pent 


NARRATIVE OF THE INCIDENTS OF MY EARLY LIFE 


“Vit 


21st August.—Next morning I saw the 
Minister, and after the lesson I informed him 
of my conversation with Kusho Phindi-khang- 
sar. He advised me to try one or two 
medicines, as I ran no risk, and the reward 
offered was large. He also talked highly of 
the wealth and charities of Phindi-kbang-sar. 
T accordingly went again and. applied a lini- 
ment of soap and tincture of opium. On 
opening the cotton baudage I saw a sore, 
evidently made by the application of a red- 
hot-iron. I changed it fora flannel bandage, 
and requested him to foment the swelling with 
warm water. The Kusho seemed pleased with 
the medicine, and ordered me to be given half 
amaund of barley-flour, ten bricks of tea, a 
few seers of di-inar (yak-butter), anda month’s 
supply of fire-wood. Ideclined the gift, but 
the Kusho would take no refusal. I attended 
on him for one week, and effected a slight 
relief, but at last, my medicines running short, 
I bad to explain to him my inability to attend 
on him further. Before.I left, his Nyerpo 
{or store-keeper) offered me a handful of 
“tankas” (silver coins worth six annas each), 
but I declined them. , 

22nd August.— After lessons in Hindi I ex- 
plained to the Minister the use of the tele- 
scope from Ganot’s Physics, which I had 
brought with me. He had bought a very 
good telescope the previous year for Rs. 350 
from a Kashmir merchant, named Babar Shah, 
whom I had known at Darjeeling. I alsu ex- 
plained to him some of the astronomical slides, 
such as the diurnal rotation and annual mo- 
tion of the earth round the sun, the shape of 
the earth and its position with respect to the 
sun. He heard me with attention, and asked 
me if I believed what I said. I told him that 
it mattered very little whether I believed or 


not, but that all European nations, as well as 
the enlightened natives of India, believed in 
those truths. He said that if what I said 
were true, then the whole Kala Chakra system, 
of Buddhist astronomy must be false. I re® 
plied that I was far from casting any reflec. 
tion on the Buddhist system of astronomy 
He perhaps remembered that my predictions 
about the sun’s eclipse on Saturday last had 
agreed with his own, as we might have veri- 
fied at2p.M. (the calculated time), had not 
the skies been over-clouded. However, it was 
evident that though our methods varied, the 
results we arrived at were the same. He, 
therefore, requested me to get him a good 
illustrated astronomical English book: to en- 
able him thoroughly to understand the Eng- 
lish system. I gave him Goodwin’s Course of 
Mathematics, which however, unfortunately 
did not contain the fllustration he wanted, 
23rd August.—Next morning I waited upon 
him, but we did not read any Hindi. We open- 
ed the conversation by saying that he had 
communicated to the Grand Lama all that I 
had said about the sun and the earth. The 
Tasbi Lama said he could not understand 
what I meant by saying that the earth rests 
on void space. If it was without support, 
why did it not fall down; and even if it could 
so rest, how was it that men on its surface 
did not fall headlong when the earth revolved 
round its own axis. The M’nister had had to 
confess that he was unable to answer the 
Grand Lama’s question, whereupon he rm 
quested him to ask me (the Pandub*) for a 
satisfactory explanation. I was ata loss for 
an explanation suited to the capacity of such 
*T was called Pandub from Pan, Pandit, and dub (sgrub) signify. 


ing a Siddha or saint. The title of Maha Pandit (Panchen) is borne 
by the Grand Lama alone. 
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doubters, but fortunately I had a magnetic 
fish (a toy given tome by Mr. Pedler of the 
Presidency College), by which I succeeded in 
giving the Lama some idea of the property of 
attraction, though the attraction of the sun 
still remained as mysterious to them as ever. 

Besides myself to support, I had a cook and 
three other servants depending on me. I had 
all along been suffering under pecuniary diffi- 
culties. On three or four occasions the Mi- 
nister had advanced us money, and I felt a 
delicacy in applying for further Joans. I now 
determined to send Ugyen Gyatsho to Dar- 
jeeling for funds. Ugyen accordingly asked 
leave of the Minister to go to see his friends 
at Darjeeling, and’ bring my letters. The Mi- 
nister granted leave, and commissioned Ugyen 
to bring him certain articles from Darjeeling. 
It was settled that I should remain at Tashi- 
Ihunpo, either at my own house or with the 
Minister, who informed me that he would 
probably take leave for two months (October 
and November), which he intended to pass at 
Dong-tse, his birth-place (eight miles north- 
east of Gyan-tse), and to devote to learning 
finglish, astronomy, geography, and photo- 
raphy from me. This, 1 said to myself, was 
a capital opportunity for seeing the country 
between Shiga-tse and Dong-tse. I instructed 
Ugyen to return to Tibet by the Chumbi and 
Phari road, and join me at Dong-tse. To-day 
{at 2-30) in the afternoon, heavy showers of 
rain fell, accompanied by hail stones, thunder, 
and lightning, 

24th August.—On the 24th, after my visit 
to the Minister, I called upon Kusho-dichung, 
and talked with him about the administration 
of justice in India. He agreed with me in 
thinking that justice was not administered in 
Fibet as it ought to be, and that property 
was not secure, through the powerful op- 
pressing the weak. Ialso ascertained from 
him the price of gold leaves and gold dust, 
as well as of gold worked into ornaments, &c. 
From the account he gave, it did not appear 
that any speculation in gold for the Indian 
market would be very profitable, it being diffi- 
cult to ascertain the quality of the gold. I, 
therefore, did not think it prudent to direct 
Ugyen to bring more money than what I 
thought would be actually necessary for our 
living. 
goth August.—On the 25th, after lessons, 
I ‘had a talk with the Minister about the 
free admission of natives of India into Tibet 
during the reign of Kyabgon Paldan Yeshe, 
about a hundred years ago. He said that 
during that famous Lama’s time the Hnglish 
used to come to Tashi-lhunpo. I asked him 
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how he came to know that. Whereupon he 
gave me the life of Paldan Yeshe in two 
volumes, and asked me to read it at home. I 
then told him thatfrom certain English books 
of travel, (Markham’s Missions of Bogle and 
Turner, and Manning’s Journey to Tibet), 
I also had collected some information. I 
mentioned Purangir’s name together with the 
Tashi Lama’s journey through the barren 
steppes of High Asia, and his death at Pekin 
of small-pox. He seemed greatly astonished 
and declared my information to be correct, 
I told him that Paldan Yeshe was a great 
friend of the Inglish Government, and had 
sent valuable presents to the Gyal-tshab 
Rinpo-che of Calcutta (Warren Hastings), 
and received presents in return, especially a 
valuable string of pearls. He was quite pleas- 
ed with what I said, and told me that the 
same string of pearls had been presented by 
the Tashi Lama to the Emperor of China, 
and that people said it was to be seen to this 
day in the Emperor’s crown. The Lama, he 
added, performed various miracles on his 
arrival at Pekin. For instance, the Emperor, 
to test his divine origin, caused several of his 
Ministers to put on the Imperial dress, and 
sent them one by one to receive the Lama, 
but the Lama neither saluted nor deigned to 
speak to any of them. He discovered the 
real Emperor when he came, and saluted him, 
saying: ~O Jampal-yang (i.e., Manju Ghosha, 
the god of wisdom and Jearnig incarnate), 
longma-chen po (thou canst not deceive me).” 
He was next conducted to a seat on the right 
of the Emperor’s own, who had meanwhile 
secretly caused the whole cyclopeedia of the 
Buddhist Scriptures (the Kahgyur) to be 
placed underneath the Lama’s seat. The 
Divine Lama, again proving equal to the occa~ 
sion by his supernatural power, got them 
miracwously removed, and replaced by some 
blank buvoks. When the Lama had left his 
seat, the Emperor examined the books, and 
to his-utter astonishment found them to be 
blank. After afew days’ stay, the Lama fell 
sick, and told the Emperor that his term 
of mundane existence was drawing near, 
and that he must prepare for his departure. 
The physicians of the Imperial Court failed 
to discover the nature of his illness, until 
the Emperor bimself found it, when too late, 
to be small-pox. A few minutes before he 
breathed his last, he called Purangir to his 
presence, and, talking to him in pathetic 
terms, exhorted him to a firm belief in the in- 
fallibility of Buddhism. His holy remains were 
not suffered by the Hmperor to leave Pekin, 
but his chang-lo (effigy,) as large as life, was 
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sent to Tashi-lhunpo, preserved in a shrine of 
solid gold. His successor (Kyabgon Tanpai 
Nyima) did not, for fear of small-pox (dum-bo) 
venture to visit India or China in the ordinary 
way; but the former he visited miraculously, 
thus: He shut himself up in bis chapel, having 
ordered the guard not to open the door on 
any account. He then shuffled off his mortal 
coil and visited India in spirit. As he passed 
in the guise of a Gelong by the palace gate of 
the Raja of Chamba, he was accosted by the 
Raja himself, who asked his name, what he 
was, and where he came from. The Lama 
being a Buddha, could not tell a Jie. The 
Raja threw himself at his feet, and begged his 
jin-lob (blessing) for a son to be born to him. 
The Gelong granted his request and dis- 
appeared. A year after ason was born, and 
the Raja in token of his gratitude sent 
immense presents forthe Grand Lama. 

After the Minister had finished these stories, 
I asked if the present Grand Lama could 
perform such miraculous journeys. He an- 
swered “No.” As for himself (the Minister) 
he was anxious to visit Pekin and Gaya (Gya- 
gar-dorjedan), but for fear of illness, especially 
small-pox, he could not venture to undertake 
a journey to Pekin. I told him that I knew 
a medicine which would remove all danger 
from small-pox. He asked if it was not 
something resembling inoculation ? I replied, 
“Yes; that it was not small-pox matter, but 
a different substance altogether.” Ugyen then 
showed the mark of vaccination on his arms. 
He then told me that I would do a real 
service to the country if I could introduce 
that medicine, but it would be a most danger- 
ous experiment if it was found to bring with 
it small-pox, which had not appeared in the 
country for more than twenty years. He 
also gave mea hint that the fear of introdu- 
cing this disease into Tibet was one of the 
objections of the Grand Lama to opening 
intercourse with India. He proceeded to say 
that he had implicit faith in me, and would 
be the first to be vaccinated, and after trying 
it on a few others, be would get the Grand 
Lama himself to be vaccinated. “The Grand 
Lama,” he said, “is a jewel among us, and 
the fountain of mercy and all moral virtues.” 
He then asked meif I had a house both at 
Benares and at Darjeeling. J told him I had 
none at Darjeeling, but intended to build one 
there; at Benares I had a four-storied house, 
where he would be right welcome if ever he 
visited Benares. He then asked if he would 
be honourably received by the English Govern- 
ment, I replied at once that if he visited 
India publicly he would be; but if he came 
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only privately I could not be sure ofa good 
reception. 


26th August.—Next day worked some exer- 
cises with the Minister in simple division and 
roultiplication from a small Tibetan arith- 
metic, printed and published by the Moravian 
Mission at Kylong, near Kangra, which I had 
presented to him; after whicli we had along 
talk on the printing system. He admired the 
wonderful neat engravings in Ganot’s Physicite 
and other books, and deplored the wretched 
block printing used-in Tibet. I described to 
him the printing press and lead types used 
in India and Hurope, and also gave a short 
account of lithography, of which the Kylong 
arithmetic was a specimen. He thought a 
printing press would be too heavy to be 
brought into Tibet, but that a lithographic 
press would answer his purpose just as well, 
and asked me to draw up an estimate of the 
price, packing and carriage of one to Tashi- 
lhunpo, 

In the evening, in the course of conversa- 
tion with the Grand Lama, he suggested th® 
introduccion of a lithographic press to su- 
percede block printing. The Lama approvgl 
of the suggestion, and requested the Minister 
to furnish him with the necessary estimate. 


27th, 2th, 2th, and 30th August.—The four 
following days the Minister was engaged in 
the worship of the chief Tantric god, Sam- 
bhara.* All the moaks of the Nyagpa college 
were also busily engaged in the ritual connect- 
ed with the drawing of the “mandal,” or 
plan of Sambhara’s mansion. 


A TIBETAN HOLIDAY.—The 29th of August 
was a great holiday for all the people of 
Shiga-tse. Men, women and children of all 
races, from the highest Jongpon to tli 
meanest street-beggar, Palpas, Kashmiris, 
Ohinese, Mongols, and Tibetans went to 
visit “ Guru-do-phug,” the rock-cavern where 
Padma Sambhava reached perfection, which 
is situated on a rocky bill at a distance of 
about five miles west of Tashi-lbunpo. Padma 
Sambhava, the Guru Ugyen Pema of the 
Tibetans, was one of the earliest propagators 
of Buddhism in Tibet, and the originator of 
the Tantric system, which entirely changed 
the nature of Buddhism as originally preached 
by Gautama’s immediate successors, such as 
Ananda and Upagupta, in Magadha. Pema 
Guru was born at Udayani (Udyana), a coimh- 
try north-west of Aryavarta, and was the 
son of King Indra Bodhi. Leaving India he 


% Sambhara (in Tibetan “ De-chhog,” the supreme lord of enjoy- 
ment) is represented with five heads and ten arms, of a terrific aspect, 
and holding a woman in his embrace. 
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passed into Tibet, where his teaching made 
rapid progress, and soon became the preva- 
lent religious belief, under the name of the 
Nyingma or ancient school. A later reformer 
(Tsong-khapa), shocked at the eccentricities 
of Pema’s doctrine, zealously tried with some 
success to destroy the predominance of the 
Nyingma sect in Tibet. Guru Pema had 
numerous wives, surrounded by whom it was 
this custom to sit in yoga. He advocated 
the Yoga-charya or meditative school. The 
Gelugpas, or the followers of Tsong-khapa, 
although converts from the Nyingma doctrines, 
yet venerate Pema Guru as an emancipated 
saint, equalin rank to Tsong-khapa; and on 
this day of the year they join the Nyingmapas 
in visiting and offering oblations at the “ Guru- 
do-phug.” At halfpast four in the afternoon 
these pilgrims were seen returning, partly 
on foot and partly mounted. Of the latter 
there were about 800 people on donkeys, and 
more than 500 men on ponies, among whom 
the Nyer-chang-chenpo, with his two tsomos 
Swives), and his sons and nephews, was cons- 
picuous. The ladies, dressed in blue QOhina 
gatins, rode along with their husbands, who 
wore grey, red, or yellow satin tunics. The 
Tibetans, as a rule, are fond of display in 
clothes, ornaments, and head dresses, and 
especially so on occasions like the present. 
The Palpas wore their peculiar white waist- 
bands and Newari caps. The Kashmiri, though 
dressed like the Tibetan, could be recognized 
by his high nose, shaved head, puggri, and 
painted moustache; the Ohinese by his Man- 
tchu pig-tail. I observed two old Kashmiris 
carried in doolies, dressed as Tibetans, who 
perbaps had become Buddhists by long asso- 

lation with Tibetans. When near Tashi- 
iunpo, the men and women who rode on asses 
tried to keep pace with the ponies for a short 
distance. The great mass, however, walked 
on foot in companies of 20 to 30, some dancing 
in their own fantastic style as they went, 
having evidently indulged in spirits and chang 
at the sacred “phug.” Whenever they met 
a large tree they halted for a few minutes 
and performed the Shabdo dance. Ugyen, 
myself, Kusho-dichung and the Mongolian 
interpreter of the Tashi Lama witnessed the 
procession from the roof of our house, with 
the help of Kusho-dichung’s Russian telescope. 
Ugyen remarked that to ride an ass appeared 
to be something like an honour in Tibet, 
though it was a punishment in his own country 
(Sikkim). The voices of both men and women 
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singing together, softened by distance, quite 
delighted us. According to my estimate up- 
wards of 10,000 men and women passed us 
towards Shiga-tse. There might have been 
other visitors from other quarters. The 
Tibetan villages are much more thickly peopled 
than they seem to be from the outside. 

The crime of killing a pigeon—The same 
day some natives of Lachung, in Sikkim, 
arrived at Tashi-Ihunpo, with a caravan of 
yaks laden with logs and planks of deal-wood, 
and a kind of creeper, used for dyeing, called 
tsuo (manjista); and encamped near the Chhak 
chhe-khang, at the gate of the town. They 
had a muzzle-loading gun with them, with 
which one of them shot a pigeon sitting on the 
monastery wall. This was seen by the Grand 
Lama himself, from his palace of the Kunzig- 
ling (all-seeing place). Heat once got the 
Lachung men arrested, and committed them 
for trial before the Gye-kuo, or monastery 
Superintendent. The Lachung men stated in 
defence that the gun had gone off accidentally, 
being always kept loaded. The ex-Khamba 
Jongpon and the ex-Changjod, Phindi-khangsar 
Kusho, pleaded on their behalf, and it was 
owing to their intervention that the Lachung 
men were dismissed with a simple fine of 
Rs. 200, Killing or eating any kind of bird 
within the monastery walls is reckoned a 
crime punishable with a heavy fine and 
imprisonment. 

A large hen is sold at six annas, being 
valued chiefly for its eggs, but cocks can be 
hadat an anna each. Lay people, especially 
the Chinese, are great fowl-eaters: very few 
monks take eggs. The greatest luxury of 
the Tibetans is gya-thug, a kind of gruel or 
porridge made of eggs and wheat-flour, and 
minced mutton or beef. 

31st August.—On the 31st (the day of the 
full moon) the offerings and “ tormas” (votive 
cakes) of Sambhara were taken out of the 
chapel to be thrown into the water. A pro- 
cession of the ex-Gangpa monks, headed by 
the Minister, passed by the road running 
along the western wall of the monastery, so 
that we could see it pass from our balcony. 
The Minister dressed in his priestly attire, 
marched slowly under an embroidered um- 
brella, to the music of hautboys, cymbals, 
flutes, deep-sounding bells, kettle-drums, and 
tambourines. In the evening, I waited upon 
him and gave him the estimate for the litho- 
graphic press, which he submitted to the 
Grand Lama. 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY 


HEN your genial Secretary asked me only a 
few days back fora paper on the Metal In- 
dustry for this Conference, I naturally felt 
some hesitation in complying with his kind 

request. The subject is a vast one, and my practical 
acquaintance is limited to only a small “branch of 
it. Ican, therefore, do no more than express a few 
stray thoughts on the subject which are uppermost in 
my mind at the present moment. 


I took the Lucknow Tron Works in hand some 10 
years ago from a syndicate. I have to import all raw 
material, namely, Cast Tron, Wrought Iron, which are 


manufactured into articles largely for the use of the- 


Railways and the Municipalities. : 


My chief difficulty has been as regards the supply 
of labour, both trained and untrained. The unskilled 
workmen are illiterate and without. much sense of 
responsibility and therofore make, with some excep- 
tions, very inefficient workmenas arule. Before they 
have hardly learnt the rudiments of the work (of 
course at my expense), they go away elsewhere on 
better wages. In the local Railway Workshop parti- 
cularly they easily get almost double the wages, 
irrespective of their skill and efficiency. Tven skilled 
hands have been tempted away by the offer of higher 
wages which are more than their proper market value. 
This is a forin of unfair competition which we have to 
face here. It not only handicaps the employers of 
labor in their work but also interferes with the proper 
training of the workmen themselves, who appear to he 
anxious to earn too soon, and thus their training re- 
mains defective. It were well if some means could be 
devised to protect private enterprise with necessarily 
limited resources against such a form of unfair com- 
petition on the part ofa State Department of practi- 
cally limitless resources. 


On the cheapness or otherwise of the coal fuel the 
success of the industries depends to a great extent. 
With the object of encouraging the Indian Industries 
our generous Government, therefore, was pleased to 
obtain an appreciable reduction in the freight rates of 
coal. But its object, [ am sorry to say, is being more 
than neutralised by the selfishness of the Colliery 
proprietors and coal agents in substantially -raising 
the prices of coal. The law of supply and demand 
must of course be left to have its free and natural 
operation. But feel that the rate at which ship- 
ments are going on bode no good to the homo 
industries. Could not a countervailing export duty be 
levied on coal exported to other countries as offering 
at least some check to the present unrestricted export 
of this commodity, as this is believed to be the chief 
explanation of the exorbitant rise in the prices of 


coal? The scarcity of railway wagons has tended 
to further accentuate this difficulty. fai 

The question of the further reduction of railway 
freight is also one which might be taken up in this 
connection as tending to encourage the industry. 

I would now bring this short paper to‘a close by 
bringing to the notice of the Conference a few points 
of general interest which would have a practical 
bearing on this as well as on other industries :— 

i. I am not aware whether a proper survey-has 
been undertaken in recent years with a view to 
exploit the mineral resources of these provinces, both 
metallic and non-metallic. An exhaustive survey 
might be undertaken of selected local areas likely 
to yield gocd results. If Government aid can he 
obtained to this extent, probably it will not be diff- 
cult tv form a syndicate to work the industry dise 
covered. . 

2. I would also advocate the appointment of 
Director of Industries by Government to give expaih 
advice free or on moderate charges to enterprising 
Indian Capitalists as to the industries that might 
be profitably taken up, indicating the best and most 
economical. way of proceeding in the matter. Seeing 
the excellent results that the creation of such an 
appointment in Madras has produced, I cannot but 
too strongly recommend it here. For the present 
the Principal of the Thomason Civil Engineering 
College at Roorkee and perhaps also the Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture might be entrusted 
with this work with the co-operation and valuable 
assistance of yourself, Sir, as the Special Officer who 
has made an extensive survey of the industrial pos- 
sibilities of these provinces and. has made a cloMt 
and thoughtful study of the subject. 

3. The establishment of free Industrial night 
schools would, in my humble opinion, go a great way 
to improve the chances of the proper and’ efficient 
training of the workmen. If uecessary, scholarships 
might be given. I look for appreciably good results 
from the adoption of this course. The employers of 
labour are naturally unwilling to take this responsi- 
bility upon their shoulders, as very few can afford 
to undertake this additional responsibility, and even 
those who can afford to do so do not feel inclined, as, 
in the present circumstances, the services of such 
trained workmen cannot be assured to them, as 
these latter can go away elsewhere at any mougant 
they like. The establishment of such schools would 
not only supply the demand for skilled workmen by 
private firms but also by railways and will thus put 
an end to the unfair competition complained of above. 

4. The Government being the largest consumer 
of most of the iron and brass manufactures at present, 
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INDIANS IN AMERICA 


the best way of encouraging them would be for the 


Government to get-these locally as’: much as possible’ 


for its requirements. I do not for a moment mean to 
suggest that competition, which is-the very life of 
all business, should be altogether done away with. 
All that I claim is that an opportunity. should be 
given to the local manufacturers to tender on all 
possible occasions for Government requirements. This 
will tend to encourage and put heart into the proprie- 
tors of the existing industries, and thus induce them 
to extend thoir business on improved business lines 
and also induce others to come into the field. This 
object can be easily secured by a more strict obsery- 
ance of the existing rules whose scope has been 
further expanded by the recommendation of the 
Macdonald Committee on Government Stores, appoint- 
ed some two years ago. These lay down, for instance, 
that only such articles as are not manufactured in 
India should be obtained from England and it is 
required to be certified in respect of each indent not 
only that the article indented for from England is 
necessary but that it cannot be advantageously pro- 
cured of local manufacturers. If any indent on Eng- 
gland contains items which it is possible to obtain of 


INDIANS IN AMERICA 


IL.~-Epucarep INDIANS IN AMERICA. 


The two leading traits of American charac- 
ter are: money-grabbing and a craving for 
sensation, Men and women are engaged in a 
mad chase after lucre. They also are slaves 
of the “ yellow’ press --whose only claim for 
existence is that it panders to the morbid 
appetite for scandal and gossip. The dollar 
is king in America. “ Jingoism” is his royal 
consort. The two manage to keep the average 
‘American ignorant to a certain extent, al- 
though a large per cent can read and write. 
The geographical knowledge of the majority 
generally is bounded by their City or County. 
In some instances it extends to their native 
State; in rare cases it may take in the pro- 
minent features of their country. Accordingly 
even well-read and intelligent Americans know 
little and care less about India and her peoples. 
If, perchance, they possess information re- 
garding Hindustan, almost invariably their 
“knowledge” is composed of ill-conceived 
notions and prejudices, in most instances pure 

. and simple American concoctions. Most Ame- 
ricans labor under the impression that all 
Indians are “fakers”—~imposters, pretenders 
and magicians. Another class considers 
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_ Indian manufacture or of indigenous origin it must be 


explained why it has been indented for from England 
and not procured in India, otherwise the indent will 
be liable to be cancelled. 


By the adoption of these and similar measures 


- Government can foster existing industries and encour- 


age new ones to be. started. But much will still 
depend on our own exertions. We should try to profit 
by past failures and avoid those causes of it, such as 
want of experience, technical skill, business aptitude, 
and sufficient funds, which brought them about. We 
must not be overhasty or over-sanguine, take expert 
advice and time to mature our schemes, and then and 
then only float new companies. Success will be assur- 
ed in such a case, capital will be less and less shy in 
coming forward, and an era of industrial revival will 
have dawned under the fostering care of a generous 
Government. 


Prag Narayan Baaraava, 
Proprietor, Lucknow Iron Works, 
and 
Director, Lucknow Paper Mills, 


“ Hindus” to be sunk in the lowest depths of 
moral depravity, physical filth and spiritual 
ignorance. The first of these notions is due to 
the attempt to form a notion of a nation from 
the few individuals, the American meets. 
For the latter, the missionary is responsible, 
Probably well-meaning, he has been the means 
of disseminating gross misconceptions. In 
addition to this the average American shows 
the superciliousness so peculiar to Anglo- 
Saxons when dealing with Oriental peoples and 
problems. With the tenacity of a bulldog he 
ungraciously asserts his own superiority over 
the Asian and believes that he is destined to 
conquer the Orient-—at least commercially— 
on the principle of the “survival of the 
fittest.” 


To inspire admiration for the civilization 


- of India in the minds of such people required 


a giant intellect and a rare soul. This task 
was reserved for Swami Vivekananda, the 
patriotic pupil of Ramakrishna. 


Imagine a long, broad dais on which is 
geated the highest talent of Wurope and 
America, and a large pandal filed to suffoca- 
tion with Occidentals who have scant respect 
for the Orient. The World’s Parliament of 
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Religions is in session, The year is 1893. The 
rendezvous is Chicago, the second largest city 
on the American continent. 

A dusky man with a masterful mouth, 
prominent nose, large eyes-and a massive 
forehead rises in response to the call from the 
President of the Congress. The spectators 
hail the stranger. Their demonstration is not 
unmixed with fun and curiosity. They mutter 
to themselves that the man is fantastically 
dressed. The women in the audience remark 
that his head is adorned with a “‘ dustrag ”-—- 
by which they mean the turban which he 
wears. The man commences to speak. His 
voice chimes like silver bells. His intonation 
and delivery are perfect. His slightest whisper 
is audible in every corner of the pavilion, which 
surges with a mass of human beings, all now 
on tiptoe to listen to the yellow-robed priest 
from India’s coral strand. 

His talk exhibits a mastery over the English 
vocabulary which only a microscopic minority 
in the country can claim. There is a cogency, 
a logic in his speech that is telling and 


persuasive. Both his head and his heart are 
interested in the subject he is handling, He 
is not merely skimming over the surface. He 


is talking about abstruse things, but not ina 
pedantic or ambiguous style. Hvery sentence 
is sword-sharp. It cuts its way into the 
consciousness of his listeners. 


The silver-tongued Swami conquers Ameri- 
cans in a single speech. He enlists their 
sympathies, links them with India. For Hin- 
dustan the Swami Vivekananda served as a 
John the Baptist. He may have been preceded 
by some Indian travellers and ‘students, but 
they were not great enough to make any im- 
pression on the American people. Vivekanan- 
da’s proved to be “the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness.” He prepared the way —made 
the paths straight. To Swami Vivekananda 
belongs the lion’s share of the glory of doing 
pioneer work in America for India. Of all men 
who visited the United States of America, 
Swami Vivekananda stands pre-eminent. He 
seems to have won an instant way into 
the hearts of both American men and women 
and his personality to-day is very much alive 
in the hearts of thousands ‘of Yankees of the 
highest intellect and culture. 


Mrs. Wila Wheeler Wilcox, an American 
poetess of wide renown, wrote in a personal 
letter to the writer that :“Iwas a student 
of your great Vivekananda, the only human 
being I ever fel{ knew more of God than I 
did, for I have ever felt a comradeship with 
the Eternal One.” 


THE MODERN REVIEW 


There are others who are enthusiastic about 
the late Swami Vivekananda. His reputa- 
tion and influence in no sense are merely local. 
They extend from one end of the United 
Sta tes to the other. In New York Oity, Bos- 
ton. Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco and’ Los 
Angeles, in fact, In every large American 
city, Vivekananda’s name is familiar to those 
who aspire to know something regarding the 
highest self, and is respected and revered by 
all of them. > 

The late Swami Rama, who died but a few 
months ago, belongs to the same category as 
did the Swami Vivekananda, Wherever Swami 
Rama went in the United States, he won im- 


‘mediate recognition as a deep student and 


thinker, an eloquent and pleasant speaker 
and a humanitarian from the heart out. 
Scores of men and women in the United 
States wept bitter tears when the news of 
his demise reached them. This man, though 
dead, still lives in the hearts of his devotees 
in America. 

Pandit Lallan and Virchand R. Gandhi are 
two other Indian teachers who are dearly 
beloved by Americans. Both of these men 
were the furore during their visit to the 
United States. Men and women, without 
distinction of sex, loved them and hung upon 
their words. Wherever they went they creat- 
ed respect and won admiration for the country 
which gave them birth. They constituted a 
silent but living protest against the mischiev- 
ous misconceptions regarding India which are 
given currency by misguided missionaries of 
Obristian faith. Every one who came in per- 
sonal contact with them or listened to their 
discourses, from pulpit or platform, could not 
help but realize that, despite the version of 
the Western writers, India is a country of 
unique wisdom and civilization. 

Of all the above mentioned Indians whom 
America adores, only one is alive-—Pandit 
Lallan. All others are gone. So is Mr. Pratap 
Ohander Mozumdar, the Brahmo missionary, 
who likewise raised his mother-country in the 
estimation of all who had the privilege of 
sitting at his feet. Another Indian who is res- 
pected by Americans from Maine to California 
is the Buddhist missionary, the “ Anagarika ” 
Dharmapala. 

Asa consequence of these Indian master- 
minds touring the United States, the erstwhlie 
self-sufficient American to-day has become 
conscious of the fact that the civilization of 
India must be far higher and in advance of 
his own. 

Following the examples of these great men, 
some Indians have opened in various parts 
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INDIANS IN AMERICA 


of the United States schools for teaching 
higher psychology and esotericism. ‘These 
are doing something toward changing the 
direction of American minds from materialism 
to spiritualism. Los Angeles, Caliornia; 
Ohicago, [linois; Des Moines, Iowa; Boston, 
Massachusetts; and New York City are the 
vital centres of a movement which has for 
its aim the spiritualization of materialistic 
Americans. Hindus singly and in groups are 
saturating the minds of the elite of these 
and surrounding cities with the highest con- 
ception of Vedantic and Vedic philosophy. 

Baba Premananda Bharati, who once was a 
newspaper man in India, came to America a 
few years ago and started, in Los Angeles, 
Oalifornia, a Vaishnava home. Therefrom he 
regularly printed.a monthly magazine entitled 
"he Light of India,’ wherein he sought to 
give spiritual instruction. He also endeavoured 
to clear misconceptions regarding India which 
are engendered by the writings of Kipling and 
céher Anglo-Indians. He has visited a num- 
ber of the States in America and held classes 
for explaining Karma, Re-incarnation, spiri- 
tual concentration, communion and the science 
of divine love. 

In Chicago an Indian Theosophist, Pandit 
Sakharam Ganesh, B.aA., is just starting a 
school wherein he purposes to teach seekers 
after truth Hindu psychology and Oriental 
spiritualism. Until recently Mr, Ganesh had 
the co-operation of Kate Kinsey Brook, an 
American woman journalist of wide reputation 
and deeply interested in Indian religions and 
philosophies. Mrs. Maude L. Howard, an- 
other prominent Chicago woman of broad 
sympathies, has interested herself in the 
institution which Mr. Ganesh is starting in 
Chicago. 

At Des Moines, Iowa, Count Natho has 
opened a temple of psychology. Mr. Natho 
is described as a young man of small stature, 
dark-skinned, with long flowing silky-black 
hair and fathomless black eyes. Besides being 
a teacher of psychology, Natho is the father 
of a remarkable child whose mother is the 
American wife of the Count, fairskinned and 
lithe. She is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin. Eli Rami, as their child is called, 
is known in America as a little human chame- 
leon. He turns three colors ina day. In the 
morning his face looks like a rose. At noon 
his skin assumes a dusky tinge. At eventide 
his countenance once again undergoes a trans- 
formation and the face resembles alabaster. 
Many medical men and women have evinced 
zreat interest in this peculiar phenomenon, 
the cause of which is said to be the mixture 
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of races. Aside from the change of color Hi 
Rami is a normal child, bright, vivacious and 
cherub-like,. 

All these Indians, ina small way, are en- 
deavouring to.introduce the wedge of Hindu 
spiritual ideals into American lives. The 
sanest and best organized effort made in this 
direction, however, proceeds from the Rama- 
krishna Mission, founded by Swami Viveka- 
nanda, with headquarters in New York City 
and branches in several leading American 
cities. At the head of this mission is the 
Swami Abhedananda, the “Gentle Hindu 
Monk,” who is universally held in esteem. 

In addition to the above named institutions, 
itinerant teachers of Indian philosophy appear 
in American cities from time to time. Since 
the days of Vivekananda, the one who has 
attracted to himself the most tremendous noto- 
riety is the Mahatma Agamya Guru Parama- 
hamsa. The American press has been flooded 
with accounts of his marvellous faculty of 
controlling ‘the heart’s action, reducing or 
accelerating the pulse beat at his will. His 
pictures have been printed in the leading 
American papers and magazines with catch- 
ing captions, like: ‘‘ Women should be put 
under the feet of men, as in India”; “ Ameri- 
cans have monky minds.” Random phrases 
from his talks like: ‘We are a spiritual 
people. When the famine comes, the millions 
of India say, ‘ All right, we will die” It would 
be well for America if her people could say 
that’; and “I ama God, J know everything,” 
have been exploited to afford delectation and 
amusement to the readers. 

Besides the teachers of religion and philoso- 
phy, there are other educated Indians in 
America engaged in commerce and profes- 
sional business. Their number is limited; but 
it is rapidly increasing, as the chances for 
making money and building up a reputation 
are plentiful and tempting. 

Amongst the immigrants settled in the 
Pacific Coast States there are some who 
peddle wares from door to door. They buy 
the goods at wholesale prices and make fairly 
large profits which they re-invest and thus are 
constantly adding to their capital and stock in 
trade. Some of the shrewd ones have evolved 
from the chrysalis to the butterfly stage and 
are now planning to open small stores, 

Two young men in Chicago are displaying 
considerable earnestness in opening up a small 
shop for the importation and sale of Indian 
curios, teas, condiments, carpets, rugs, etc. 
One of themis Mr. Sayed Mahomed Jaffer, 
a resident of Hyderabad, the capital of the 
Nizam’s dominion in the Deccan, at present a 
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senior student in the Hering Medical College 
of Chicago, Ilinois; the other is Dr. Yotindra 
Mohan Bose, a graduate of the Ohicago Rush 
Medical College, which is affiliated with -the 
Chicago University. ‘ 

In Louisiana there is a settlement of thirty 
or forty Indian Mahomedans engaged in im- 
porting goods from India, and selling them in 
the Southern United States. Ali Ali, the head 
of the colony, is said to bave amassed a fairly 
good-sized fortune and-is affectionately at- 
tached to the men associated with him in 
business. Many of these men are married to 
negro women, have large families and are 
contented and prosperous in their adopted 
country. 

Lately a business man of great insight and 
wide experience has intimated his intention 
of opening a large establishment which will 
unite India and America commercially. Mr. 
Umiashanker L. Joshi, a native of Outch, and 
who, until recently, was at the head of the 
Soonderji Arjun concerns in China and Japan, 
is coming to America to open branches in 
the industrial centres of the United States 
and Canada. 

An Indian artist, Mr. Shanker Rao, is en- 
deavouring to wedge his way into advertising 
circles in order to make that his permanent 
business. Mr. Rao isa young man from the 
Nizam’s State, where his father holds an im- 
portant post in the army. 


MOUSTAFA KAMEL PACHA#* 


poe? gh lake aici, val, clo alm pugd Sod 


The loss of Kays is not, alas, the loss of but a 
single soul. 
It marks the death of a nation’s hopes, it spelis the 
ruin of a People whole. 

—Hamasah, 


; I 
(BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM.) 


HE seventh of Mohurrum, a day of 
universal sorrow in Islam, assumes a 
yet darker and sadder aspect for the 
dwellers of the City where the revered 

«1, Moustafa Kamel born, 1874. ‘ 

2. Delivers his first political speech in French at Toulouse, 4th 
July, 1895. 

3. Founds Al-Lewa, Arabic daily, 1900. 

4. Denshawai incident, 1906. 


5. Visits England for the first time to work for the release of the 
Denshawai prisoners. 





THE MODERN REVIEW 


A few Indians in America are following 
literature as a profession. The writer of these 
articles is one of them. Mr. M. Barkat Ulah 
also writes for American papers and maga- 
zines; Mr. 8. L. Joshiis engaged in teaching 


_ Indian Janguages; and Mr. 8. Deva, of the 


Chicago University, makes a specialty of giving 
instruction in Sanskrit. 

The Indian fortune-teller in America is a* 
bird of passage, found here, there and every- 
where, barring those States where itis a 
criminal offence to follow that profession. He - 
is travelling all the time, from town to town, 
county to county, State to State and coast to 
coast. He plies his trade wherever he can, 
usually making a success of it. e 


In Vancouver, British Columbia, resides one 
of this fraternity. “Dr.” Duni Ohand has a 
fine suite of rooms ina Vancouver roomiug- 
house and his doorplate advertises him as a 
“ palmist, clairvoyant and fortune-teller.” He 
also practises the Vedic system of medicine. 
The “ Doctor” affects the professional dress 
of a doctor of medicine and lives in good style. 
Mrs. Duni Chand is, like the Doctor, a native 
of North-western Punjab. She has been in 
Canada for a number of years. She is, it may 
parenthetically be remarked, the only Indian 
woman in the Dominion of Canada. 


Saint NrwaL SING. 


head of the “ Prince of Martyrs ” finds its last 
resting place and the wail of the mourners 
of Husain mingles with the lamentations of 
those bewailing the tragic end of another 
martyr for the cause of Truth and Liberty. 

For Moustafa is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Moustafa and hath not left his peer. 

* % * * 


Egypt, hapless Bgypt! It is not thou alone 
that mournest the loss of thy darling child, 
The whole world of Islan is overcast with 
gloom and plunged in deep sorrow. Nay, thou 

6. Founds the “Fgyption Standard” ond L’Btendard Egyptien 


for acquainting the English and the French public with the aims 
and aspirations of the Nationalist Party, February, 1907. 


7. Releaso of the Denshawai prisoners on the anniversary of the 
Khedive’s accession to the throne, 8th January, 1908. 


8, Dies, 9th February, 1908. 
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BROTHER OF MOUSTAFA KAMEL PACHA, 


THE INDIAN PRESS, ALLAHABAD. . 





MOUSTAFA KAMEL PACHA 


surner.of nations, even the stoic hearts of 
2 dwellers on the banks of the Indus and the 
nges are laden with grief for the death of a 
1 of the valley of the Nile. The domain of 
triotism is wider than the realm of Reli- 
m: the heart’ of Asia is wrung-with an- 
ish and stirred to its very depths. For that 
imir of the aristocracy of patriotism,” that 
ion of the forest of freedom,” that champion 
the rights of humanity, Moustafa, is dead, 
... The world has lost a man, 

Whose mighty bosom, filled with love, awoke 

A chord in ev'ry sentient heart, and sent 
Vibrations pulsing deep thro’ all the realms 

Of thought—a soul whose passion flights arose 
Thro’ regions higher than the stars, and pour’d 

An incense far sublimer than the breath 

Of flowers, and clouds, and beating suns. 


x, * * * 


Can it be true that Moustafa, young Mous- 
fa, handsome Moustafa, Moustafa with all 
3 brilliant accomplishments, is dead and gone, 
dnothing but a shapeless mound of earth and 
nds marks what remains of him? How can 
‘be dead who hiriself was Life? How can 
‘sink us into the abysmal depths of dejection 
d’despair, who himself was Hope ? How 
n the messiah, destined to give life to the 
wid-old mummy of Egypt, be himself over- 
ielmed by death. 

# * * * 


Moustafa was in the full bloom of his youth, 
the prime of bis life, in the very pride of 
3 manhood. He was barely thirty-three,— 
e age of Jesus. a 
ok * * of 


The blood of the martyr is the seed of the 
ureh, The cross, which wrung from the 
iwilling lips of the Son of Mary the bitter cry 
anguish and despair, is to-day the Oross of 
ope at which thousands of hopeless hands 
'e clinging. 

* * * 


The death of Moustafa may mark the dawn 
Egypt’s liberty and be the signal for the 
jliverance of the children of Ishmael from the 
mminion of the Pharaohs and their happy entry 
to the Promised Land of Freedom. 
“'T~vas meet ONE man should die for the whole 
‘ ° people, 
Thou wert the victim chosen to retrieve 
The sorrows of the Earth with full deliverance 
And, as thou diest, these shall surely live.” 
“Therefore I do not grieve. Oh hear me, Egypt! 
Even indeath thou art uot wholly dead.” 
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Moustafa has fulfilled his mission and attain- 
ed his Nirvana. In life, he was a Demosthenes, 
in death, he is a god. Though death has 
silenced for ever his soul-stirring eloquence 
and chilled his life-giving, hope-inspiring, fire 
and enthusiasin, he will live as long as the 
Pyramids of his beloved motherland, embalmed 
in the memory of his fellow-believers, cherish- 
ed, idolized, adored in the hearts of such of 
his compatriots whose head could measure the 
loftiness of his thought and whose heart could 
fathom the depth of his soul. 

x * * Ea 

His fragile frame aud pale face, when not 
lighted up by the fire of his enthusiasm and 
the fervour of his eloquence, bespoke the lover 
whose heart was in flames, and whose body 
was being devoured by the intensity of his 
own passion. From the very first I was ap- 
prehensive of his early death. For I myself 
was a prey to the disease that was consuming 
him. SoI gave him the advice which I could 
not myself follow. I besought him to take 
special care of himself. J impressed upon him 
the value of the general’s life to the army, 
~-that he must live, and not die, for the suc- 
cess of the cause nearest bis heart. For a 
time he betook himself to a French health- 
resort whose pure air and serene atmosphere 
braced him up. But the excitement of the Den- 
shawai incident and the “ atrocities of justice” 
which followed swift and sharp, and the bur- 
den of three dailies, gave him no respite, and 
at last snapped the frail thread of his life. 
The acorn developed into an oak and the jar 
was shivered. : 

* * * 

Moustafa was no dangerous revolutionary, 
nor a notorious agitator, nor a vulgar Anglo- 
phobe, as he has been styled by some models of 
Anglo-Saxon chivalry who are jubilant over 
his untimely end. He was a“ believer in evo- 
lution and not in revolution.” He was fully 
aware of the untold, misery and suffering 
which preceded and followed all revolutions. 
He had only to recall the revolution of Arabi 
and the horrors of Zagazig. The following 
quotations from his speech at Alexandria, 13th 
April, 1906, show his real attitude towards 
the Hnglish : — ; 

L'Anvgleterre clle-méme ne pourrait jamais mépriser 
ou détester un Egyptien patriote, Une des raisons 
qu'elle invoque pour rester en Egypte est celle d’édu- 
quer les Egyptiens. Eh bien! est il admissible que 
les Egyptiens soient bien éduqués saus étre patriotes ? 
Jamais. 

Quant 4 la nation anglaise elle-méme, nous ne 
ponvous que la respecter. Quoi qu'il arrive nous la 
respecterons toujours comme nous respectous toules 
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les autres nations. Contre un peuple on ne peut avoir 
aucune haine, On ne condamne pas toute une nation 
pour la faute de quelques-uno des ses fils. 

* of * * 

Moustafa was no pessimist. He was not an 
Apostle of Despair, but a Prophet of Hope 
and Life. This characteristic of hopefulness 
is the predominant note of even his last speech 
at the meeting of the first General Assembly of 
the Egyptian National Party on 27th Decem- 
ber, 1908 :—- 

“We are the party of hope, the party of life, the 
party of the Fatherland, the party of Independence. . . 
Henceforth no sadness for you, beloved Egypt! 
Henceforth no dejection, no despair !... Raise up your 
heads, you who are the descendants of the great 
Pharaohs, the heirs of the civilisation of Islam... Say 
all together with me: Long Live Egypt! Long Live 
Independence.” 

Happy Moustafa even in thy early death! 
Better far todie early full of hope, full of 
faith in the glorious vision of the future, with 
the words “Wong Live” on one’s lips than to 
live long to be dlisillusionised, to see one’s 
fondest desires blasted, and most cherished 
hopes shattered and the golden dreams of 
one’s youth give way to the gathering gloom 
and darkness of dejection and despair. 

* * % * 

What though Moustafa is dead? Ali, his 
devoted brother and lieutenant, yet lives. 
Farid yet lives, and thousands may yet rally 
round the standard of Hgypt which falls from 
the nerveless hands of Moustafa. In the 
fifty thousand mourners following the bier of 
Moustafa I see a faint glimmer of “the flame 
of burning and undying passion for our cause 
which Ihope to kindle in the breasts of the 
children of Asia before the fierce flame which 
is fast consuming the candle of my life is 
hushed in the silence and darkness of death.” 
The following beautiful lines which foretell 
the untimely death of one of Moustafa’s 
friends may more fittingly be put in his 
mouth :— 
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My object is to enlighten and unite the hearts of the 
denizens of the earth, 

My Sun derives its lustre from the Moon of Arabia. 

My Revelation-bearing Gabriel is the Eternal Beauty, 

The throne of my heart is the seat of the Mother of 
the Book. 

What though my days are spent in poverty, banish- 
ment and sorrow, 

The illumination of the Hast and the West is the 
result of my exile in the wilderness of Europe. 

Cruel kismet (fate) has delivered tome the message" 
of Death: 

Lift up thy veil and show thy face, O Beloved, at 
whose altar the best days of my youth have been 
sacrificed ! 

Do not rejoice, O mine enemies, at the premature ex- 
tinction of the candle of my life: 

A thousand fiames shall leap into existence out of 
the ashes of this dying fire. 

La Makan, 
February 12, 1908. 


Il. 


(SPECIALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
MADAME JULIETTE ADAM BY AL-Ma'MUN 
SUBRAWARDY). 


“Je crois que la préface de Madame Adam sipffit 
pour donner une idée de ma vie et de ma carriére '— 
Moustafa Kamel to Al-M'amun Suhrawardy. 

It was apparently reserved for me to place before 
the reading public in France a portion of the work of 
the orator who has delivered the speeches contained 
inthe present volume. 1 made the acquaintance of 
Moustafa Kamel Pacha when he was only 19, and 
had just completed his legal studies at Toulouse. I 
was so intcrested by his passion for knowledge and 
warmth of heart that I inquired of him what his 
innermost ambitions were. “I wish,” he replied 
“to work by means of speeches, schools, journalism 
and books in order to awaken the dormant patriotism 
of my countrymen, so that Egypt may repossess the 
Egyptians, andthe Egyptians Egypt.” These words 
were uttered in such a tone that for my part, I, 
in whom patriotism is the ruling sentiment, said to 
him :—“ Well, I will watch you with an interest that 
shall not flag a single day and if I can 1 shall prove 
useful to your cause.” : . 

At the time when the English believed that they 
had completely quenched all patriotic ardour in the 
hearts of the Egyptians and blotted out for ever 
even the faintest desire for independence in the 
land of the Pharaohs, by the defeat of the troops of 
Arabi, which was due to the treachery of their 
military leader, there was coming to the fore a young 
civil leader, educated in Hurope, who having come 
into contact with contemporary polities and felt 
glowing within himself a resolution to defend his 
country by lawful means, to fight for the independ- 
ence of Hgypt, not by revolt, the only form of attack 
and defence understood by Orientals, but by the 
arms of reason, by the foree of ah opposition, founded 
on the sentiment of justice and the right of logical 
argument, 

Moustafa Kamel has already realised a part of his 
programme. While he was struggling against the 
opposition by his spéeches, he was founding a school. 
His object was to impart to the young men of his 
country a national education and to give to the rich _ 
Egyptians an example which was soon imitated, 
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The distinguishing feature cf this school is shat 
while the sons of well-to-do people reccive tuere 
a sound education, the same adueation is given to 
the children of the poor, one-third of the number of 
the students being admitted free. 

To raise worth frum the low depths where it lies 
yuried, to hallow the brotherhood taught by the 
Prophet, to help men to achieve a position in society, 
while the English reject those who do not belong to 
sentres of culture and education—such is in skort 
che gencrous ambition of Moustafa Kamel. I have 
seen to a prize distribution at his school, heard him 
speak to his boys, rich and poor, as well as to their 
relatives-—to a crowd of 2000 persons in one of those 
nost beautiful sun-lit days of the luminous and light- 
yathed Egypt,in a huge white court-yard, under a 
Jeep blue sky. The front seats were occupied by a 
arge number of important, noseworthy persons in 
siheiz magnificent Orieutal costumes, The rest of these 
yresenb wearing red turbans on their heads were 
daying the wild poppy in this field of humanity. 
duropeans present at this gather_ng were few and far 
jetween. A friend of mine transleted to me the repcrt 
of the brother of Moustafa Kamel, who was the Direc- 
‘or of the school. In this report was an account of 
iis ten years of office as wellas the increase in tae 
uunher of pupils and the self-imposed sacrifices of its 
‘Sunder. 

Aliis the name of this brother of Moustafa Kamel. 
de is a figure that cannot be eliminated from the 
ictive life of that young national tribune. Ali was a 
ieutenant in the Egyptian army. He was put on 
he retired list by the English by way of punishing 
doustafa Kamel, for his vigorous opposition. Smart- 
ng under his inactive life, Ali sent up his resignation. 
\ few days later the Dongola expedition was decided 
tpon, when Ali wrote to Kitcaener, withdrawing 
us resignation and praying to he taken back into 
‘ervice. He is employed in a battalion and_ takes 
sossession of his post. Five orsi= days later he was 
‘eized and degraded and Kitchener wants to have 
im shot as one resigning in anticipation of war, and 
sonsequently a deserter. The Khedive, not without 
lificulty, prevents such an atrocity, but for seven 
uonths the Sirdar, whose cruelties in the Sudan 
ender him proverbial, keeps Ali as a common soldier, 
nd Ali makes the dangerous compaign in this humi- 
iating position, Kitchener hoping to stay Moustafa 
‘amel's ardour in his fight against the occupation 
hrovgh a fear of his brother's suffering. But the 
vatriotism of the young fighte: got the hetter 
fhis fraternal affection ;in spite of his sufferings 
oubled by those of Ali he never implored any body. 
3esides Al} himself wrote, “Do not lay down your 
rms.” 

Tt was for the purpose of seeing the English flag 
raving over Khartoum that the Egyptian army had 
isplayed so much heroism, that the Khedive, descen- 
ant of Mehmet Al‘, has counte:l the number of 
oldiers who lost their lives in ordez to reduce to the 
rofit of England his old rebellious subjects. After 
he capture of Dongola, the Khedive restored Ali to 
iis rank, but Ali could not keep on fighting for the 
slory of Alhion. He left the arnry to become his 
other's first lientenant. Moustafa Kamel has inces- 
antly been filled with enthusiasm Zor his work. He 
as traversed the whole of Europe, coming in touch 
vith the most influential persons connected with 
iolities or journalism. If his ardoar of convictions 
ailed to convince, they had at least the power to 
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interest, and the foree to make one think. Ir . is 
remarkable interview, he put forwerd the que tion 
of the English occupation of Egypt with a perspicuiv-y 
ov rather ability which went deer nto the min «21 
his audience or his readers. Ue proved to “hem wuat 
interest they themselves or their ccurtries ‘ould 2 -e 
in protecting the interests of Egypt. 

One of his most absolute principles is the unis 
standing between Egypt aud Turcey wita res. t 
to the English occupation. It is evident that if Tursy 
accept the view of England with respect .o Egy , 
Egypt must needs be for ever sacrificed. Never did 
an Arab orator meet with greater success aud conse- 
quently with more envy than Moustaza Kamel, now 1 
Pacha. Althongh very young still Le has a.taine: ia 
the whole of the East, and all the Islamic : ountr cr, 
the widest popularity and the most honoured posit 91. 
Ilis co-religionists, it may be said, altmire ir him 10% 
only the art of speech, which produces sueu a de> 
impression on Bastern minds, but thet patriotic fla ac, 
which kindles with a single word the flame dorm u 
in their hearts and which fives him to such 2 degre: 
that neither the martyrdom of his brother, -o 
Fashoda, nor the treachery of move than o1e of ii 
old friends and allies, nor the Anglo-French trea-y 
nor any of those facts which world have chil. >r 
the ardour of any other man, have heen able t) quer. +) 
his ardour, and shake his faith in the time to come, 

Moustafa Kamel did not believe that his speeches 
and his schools were enough to serve the natiorai 
cause to which he has devoted his li’e. In 1900 ic 
founded a daily paper in Arabic called ‘Mi-Lewa,' tae 
Standard. Its success was immediate end its reno~n 
and influence universal in the Hast. ‘ El-Lewa’ is 
to-day the most powerful arm of oprosition to tie 
English yoke in Egypt. In spite cf his ceaseless 
toil, Moustafa Kamel has never let sli2 a single oec1- 
sion to write books that may lay the seed of kis 
patriotic ideas and cause them to gro-v and devek p 
in the minds of the rising generation. 

In every possible form he makes war against din- 
couragement, lukewarmness, lack of patrictism, 3 
trinity of scourges, menacing not only Egypt, drt 
France herself—scourges fraught with far zreater 
peril than even the invaders themselves. Tie sam~ 
advice and counsels are repeated to Lis coun‘ rymer, 
are often repeated in his speeches, anc thei- 
repetition is always in a state of constant increase. 
All the formulas of patriotism are merked with . 
hevoic uniformity recalling the famous 'Delenda cs 
Carthago.’ 

The greatness of Moustafa Kamel’s conseptio is witl 
respect to the progress of modern Egyp; lies in hi 
attempt to engraft modern science on ancient tradi 
tion, on time-honoured Arab lore, which nas reig: ed for 
centuries over the world, safeguarding theresy thc 
pride of his race, which refuses to accapt anvthing 
except a return of what she lent to Evrope in times 
gone by. 3 

Moustafa Kamelis grieved to see his countrymen 
dominated, nay, crushed by the English occupation, 
exactly when they appeared most apt to assimilate 
the progress of Enropean civilisation. The proof of 
this undeniable fact is Moustafa Kame: himself and 
the young men of-his generation, educate] as highly 
as the educated youth in France. Great is the «uffer- 
ing of the Egyptians, a suffering all the bisterer 
because it comes from France. For Fraace has wan- 
tonly destroyed through the hands of M. Deleasse an 
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dm-rable work which had taken her a century to 
muild up and the destruction of which has proved 
is fexal to our interests as to those of Egypt. ~ 

A last crime remains for us to commit, a crime to 
vhich England wishes to drive us; it is the crime of 
lestroying the capitalations and the mixed tribunal 
io taat we are becoming even more hateful to the 
igyptians and to the Huropean settlers in Egypt 
ihan the English themselves. To be sure, a secular 
rod fication of interest may require necessary revi- 
iors, but rivision is one thing and destruction an- 
ythor. Let us not commit this crime towards Egypt, 
yut let us rather account for the fact why since the 
bomens we surrendered the valley of the Nile to 
focland, difficulties are pouring down upon us and 
iave just commenced in Moroceo. Since 1882, our 
rovernors, one after another, seemed to have exerted 
shemselves to support all that the English have 
jlanned in the shape of useful reforms like the aboli- 
sioa of forced labour, etc, etc.,and to lend them 
sux most active co-operation, while they were’ fixing 
she chains to Egypt. From year to year all the 
pstructions given to our ministers have been against 
she interests of Egypt and against those of our own. 
[t will not be difficult to recollect these instructions. 

“Ve who possess Algeria and Tunis have been guilty 
of an irreparable mistake in handing over a Moslem 
zoantry to England. Come what may, we cannot but 
be accused by our Mohammedan subjects of being 
tha cause of the sufferings and servitude of their 
co-religionists in Rgypt, or if England treat the 
Egyptians better than we treat the Algerians and 
Trnisians. of running the risk of adding to the power 
ofthe propaganda which England has among them. 
Ow famous peaceful penctration into Morocco, had 
bit one possibility of success : namely, by gaining 
for us confidence in Egypt. Itis through the Egyp- 
tian Moslems alone that we could attract to ourselves 
tLe Moslems of Morocco and turn them into friends 
amd allies and not objects of exploitation. The 
whole of the Moslem world receives the impulse of its 
iceas at the University of El-Azhar in Cairo. More 
tLan 1200 students are initiated there in Moslem 
learning and it is from that centre that thousands of 
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Doctors come out and spread themselves throughout 
all Moslemdom, 

One of the most Machiavellian combinations of 
Ingland has been to have compelled us to deliver 
Egypt up to her, and to mark us out by this act as 
the worst enemies of Islam, and to offer us in return 
for the treachery towards the Egyptian Moslems a 
means of achieving a peaceful influence over the 
Moslems of Morocco. 


At present what have we done? With the object | 


of making some Moslems accessible and favourable / 


to us, we have betrayed and surrendered other Mos- 
lems. Fer the purpose of supporting more thau 
hazardous interests, we have given up interests that 
were sure. Is all this not senseless, incomprehen- 
sible, inexplicable, unless you boldly pronounce the 
word which is uppermost in your mind ?.... 

It has appeared to me that it was useful to our 
countryman to acquaint them with the first patriotic 


~ personality of Islam and to show them what argument 
»Moustafa Kamel uses to awaken the national senti- 


ments of bis race and to shake off the torpor into 
which it aas fallen. 

His ‘confidence in the final outcome of his preach- 
ings is implicit. Nothing can cool down his ardour 
or shake his faithin the future, be it envy, intrigue, 


persecution, weakness or treachery. At the present « 


time there subsist between him and the Egyptigns 
ties which cannot be broken. Egypt understands 
that she lives in that soul in all its entirety. If he 
has found admirers only among those who have been 
crushed by the first loads of the Occupation, he has 
gained disciples and continuators of his work among 
‘the generation to which he belongs and the one 
which is being educated and is gaining consciousness 
for the rights of Bgyptand her people. 

As for me who have seen Egypt and believe that I 
have understood it, who love and admire it, I have flrm 
faith in its national fecundity, which is imperishable 
and eternal, like her monuments—fecundity which 
is ready to manifest itself under the cultivation of 
her patriots, just as we see ina few weeks the fruit- 
fulness of her land bursting forth under the plough of 
her fellehs. 





THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED PROVINCES ~ 


NDIA being an agricultural country, the dairy 
industry, which is connected with agriculture, is 
carried on in almost every village and town from 
time immemorial; but dairying on the improved 

Suropean system is of very recent growth. Speaking 
generally, the native method of treating the milk for 
cnaking ghi, which is more commonly used than any 
ather dairy product, is first to boil it for the purpose of 
surifying it. Then sour curd is added and the milk 
-3 allowed to stand for twelve hours at least before 
itis churned. Warm water is then added and when 
sne butter begins to break, cold water is added. The 
sutter is then gashered and is put into a vessel and 
soiled over the fire until the water is evaporated and 


_ the curd is deposited at the bottom of the vessel; 


but care is exercised at the last stage, as, if the depo- 
sited curd is allowed to burn at all, the ghi would 
be spoilt. 
purify it and then to artificially sour it with curd 
is quits on a par with the best European modern 
system and secures a maximum yield of butter from 
the milk provided the boiling process is not continued 
too long. The weak point in it is that the milk after 
being so treated becomes butter milk and is of a low 
value for sale. In ghi-making we get only two pro- 
ducts cf the milk, vzz., ghi and mattha. According to 
the improved European methods, the cream which the 
separator takes out of the milk contains all the ghi 


This system of first boiling the milk to — 
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ud the separated milk contains all that is required 
yw drinking purposes and for use in making curds 
nd cheeses and also sweetmeats. ‘The cream being 
aly about a twelfth part of the whole not only reduces 
ie labour in dealing with it -but reduces the cost of 
tel in making the ghi. The milk being taken away 
xduces the curd in the ghi and thus improves the 
uality. Under the ordinary system of dairying and 
1e* treatment of milk itis difficult to manage any 
uantity of milk in the hot season, but by means of 
ye separator the difficulties are at once overcome; 
1e cream being taken away from the milk as soon 
3 it comes from the cattle, places the products 
bsolutely under control, The cream can be kept 
ad ripened for butter and ghi-making and the 
»parated milk is suitable for drinking purposes. 

Dairying has recently assumed a very important 
lace in all Western countries; and the measures 
hich were taken by Government with a view to 
nprove the dairy industry in this country were briefly 
1ese. In 1889 at the suggestion ‘of the Government 
: Bombay the Dairy Supply Company sent Mr. How- 
an to India to make enquiries into the dairy industry, 
» ascertain by trials whether the cream separator was 
eeded in India and whether it could be profitably 
thized in the manufacture of ghi. After an extended 
yur in several provinces and after having made 
arious trials he reported in favour of the adoption cf 
1e separator. On his leaving the country the ser- 
ices of his assistant, Mr. IE. Keventer, were retained 
y the Bombay Government with a view to organize 
aproved dairy arrangements in that Presidency. In 
391 the Government of these provinces secured the 
vices of Mr. Keventer. He af first commenced 
is work at Cherat, four miles from Aligarh, where 
number of cattle belonging to the Agricultural 
epartment were kept on an usar reserve and where 
ury Operations on a small scale had already begun. 
y the beginning of the cold weather public interest 
. the dairy began to be awakened and the demand 
wr butter increased steadily. It then became neces- 
iry to purchase milk from the Ahirs in neighbouring 
Tages. Next year, in 18092, a dairy was started at 
uckuow in connection with the jail and the necessary 
uttle were purchased from Hissar, Batesar, Muttra 
id Etawah, where good milch cows and buffaloes are 
cocurable. The experiments made by Mr. Keveuter 
rth at Aligarh and Lucknow showed that good butter 
in be made at all seasons of the year, that it can ba 
ansported fresh to considerable distances even in 
‘© hottest weather and that it could command a re- 
unerative price. In Aligarh the amount of milk 
:quired to produce one 16 of butter was 18-48 Ibs. 
1 Lucknow the proportion of butter to milk was 1 ib 
‘butter to 15°16 tbs of milk. The difference is due 
» the fact that at Aligarh the milk was chiefly bough: ; 
; Lucknow it was all the produce of the dairy cattle. 
he analyses of the butter from Lucknow and Aligarh 
towed it to be excellent both as regards aroma and 
3eping qualities.. A quantitative experiment was 
ried on at Aligarh to compare the amount of 
atter obtained by the European and native methods, 
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respectively. The results were as fellows :—With 


. European appliances 74 Ibs cows’ mil’ gave 3ib 64 oz. 


butter or 1 1b of butter from 21°72 Ibs of milk. So again 
43 Ibs of buffalo’s milk gave 3 lbs. 1 92. of butter or 
aratio of 1:14:29. With native aprlianccs 37 Ibs. 
of cow's milk gave 11b. 7 oz. of butter or a ratio 
of 1: 25-74 and 11 lbs. 12 oz. of buffalo milk gave 
102 oz, of butter or a ratio of 1: 1749, Thus by 
means of the European methods a largar outturn cf 
butter was obtained both from cows’ and buffaloes’ 
milk. These butters were each analysed by the 
Chemica] Examiner and the result showed that the 
quality of the butter made by European methods 
was distinctly superior. It contained considerably 
less water and curd than that obtained by native me- 
thods. Owing to climatic conditions, which in India 
differ so much from those in Europe, the experiments 
with cheese were not attended with quite the same 
success as the other dairy operations. At Aligarh the 
skim or separated milk was nearly unsaleable and 
most of it was fed to the cattle: but in Lucknow 
when the dairy got better known purenasers for this 
milk were found and the supply was insufficient to 
meet the demand. Mr. Keventer was much impressed 
with the necessity for the more cuzeful selection 
and breeding of milch cattle and for the growing 
of the best fodder crops. Cows and buffaloes are 
unable to produce milk on the scanty and dry food 
they are commonly fed with, but if preperly fed with 
green crops the outturn of milk increases. ‘The dairy 
at the Lucknow jail was subsequently closed on the 
representation of the Inspector General >f Prisons and 
that at Aligarh was later on sold to Mz. Keventer, as 
its continuance under Government maragement would 
have interfered with private enterprise. 

The success of Mr. Keventer’s experiments did much 
to stimulate dairying on the improved system and 
dairy farms were started by military authorities in 
several cantonment stations. Owing, aowever, to the 
distance from Aligarh station the situation of the 
dairy at Cherat was not convenient for private persons 
who desired instruction in butter-makiag. Still seve- 
ral apprentices visited the dairy to learn the method 
of working, which resulted in the opening of private 
dairies in places. In Aligarh there are two or three 
small dairies which make butter on the improved sys- 
tem, but which depend for their supply of milk on 
neighbouring villages. Here in Lucknow we have two 
good private dairies, the Diamond Dairy and the Star 
Dairy. The development in these provinces of this 
industry according to the improved system has never- 
theless been rather slow and in his University Convo- 
cation address of 1903 Sir James La Touche had to 
refer to the subject thus :—~ : 

“ OF all these the most hopeful perhaps for ta.s province are the 
industries connected with agriculture. It has always been » regret to 
me that a successful industry like that of the farm for dairy produce 
in this station and in Aligarh has not been taken 2p by the people of 
this province. There is an unlimited demand for ghi and other dairy 
produce. The process of manufacture is capable cf immense improve- 
ment; the study of suitable fodder plants has great economic value 
but modern science is of no avail unless there is ar. industry to which 
it can be applied.” 
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Ths demand for good dairy products is daily in- 
creasing. In larger towns it is now practically impos- 
sible to ensure a supply of pure milk. The stalls 
where cows and buffaloes are kept by Ahirs and Ghosis 
aso always saturated with the manurial matter ; in the 
reiny season they become quagmires. The supply of 
malk from such places is a fruitful source of diseases 
tc those who drink it. All the larger towns should 
tkerefore have one or two good dairies managed by 
private persons on the improved system. If they can 
work successfully at Lucknow, where there is also a 
deiry farm worked by the military authorities, there 
se2ms no reason why they should not work profitably 
in other lerge stations also.. Good butter is sold at the 
rate of 12 to 14 annas per pound; and the margin of 
profit in making it is greater than in ghi which is 
ueually sold at eight annas per pound. At the outset 
akout Rs. 5,000 are enough for the purchase of cows, 
beffaloes and dairy appliances and for making sheds. 
If a regular supply of good milk can be arranged from 
neighbouring villages small dairies for butter making 
cai profitably be worked on a much less initial cost. 
No difficulty is ever felt in disposing of the dairy pro- 
dcets. Ghi, butter, cream and milk, whether whole 
or separated, are readily sold locally in all the seasons 
of the vear and in the cold weather butter can be sent 
to distant places like Calcutta and Bombay where it 
is in good demand. 

The case of ghi-requires some special notice. It 
is one of the chief articles of export from these 
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provinces. Ordinarily its annual exports amount to 
about 22 lakhs of maunds, the value of which at 
Rs. 10 per maund comes to one crore of rupees. Its 
consumption inside the province is much larger. The 
manulacture of ghi is carried on in almost every vil- 
lage according to the system already described. In 
Rohilkhand and Oudh the produce is just enough for 
local requirements ; but in Meerut, Agra and Allahabad 
divisions, specially the four Bundelkhand districts of 
Banda, damirpur, Jhansi and Jalaun, the industry-« 
is important and the exports of ghi are chiefly drawn™ 
from these tracts. Calcutta takes about 13 lakhs 
of maunds a year partly for local consumption and 
partly for re-export to Burma and other countries ; the 
rest goes to Bombay and other places. The question 
of the supply of pure ghi in larger towns is more pres- 
sing than that of milk, as ghi is more commonly 
used. The ghi which is offered for sale in the bazars 
is of very poor quality, being adulterated with fat 
and vegetable oils. If in the larger towns shops 
were opened for the sale of pure ghi they would be 
welcomed by the public and if they were worked 
on an organised scale the export trade also might be 
stimulated. No risk whatever is involved in this trade 
and as the price of ghi does not much Alnctuatey, a 
moderase amount of profit can always be secured. 


~ 


Syrup Hossain, 


Department of ‘Land Records 
and Agriculture, U. P. 





CIVIC ELEMENTS IN INDIAN LIFE 


ment of a strong civic spirit lies in 

the maintenance of the communal Ife 

and consciousness, and this condition 
is fulfilled nowhere else in the world as it 
is -n oriental countries. This is to a certain 
exient the result of climate. Life, in the 
clear air and under the cloudless skies of 
India, is necessarily passed much in the open 
air, That the street is a kind of club, the very 
architecture, with its verandahs and stone 
couches, bears mute witness. The family- 
homes stand ranged behind the great open- 
air salon,* like a row of convent-cells, for the 
stricter members of the choir. Sometimes 
there are added evidences of the larger social 
grcuping visible to the eye. Bhubaneswar has 
its great tree in the midst of the parting of 
three roads, and at any hour one may see there 


* Salon—TFrench for drawing-room, boithat-khand. 


ihe essential condition for the develop- 


knots of talkers of one sort or another, seated 
at ease beneath it.| Conjeeveram is like a city 
out of the old Greek or Assyrian world, so- 
wide is the roadway that leads to the temple- 
entrance, and so splendid the arch that spans 
it just before, eloquent, both, of communal 
worship and rejoicing. Nor are women in 
India altogether without their civic centres 
and gathering-places, though these are neces- 
sarily concerned chiefly with the bathing-ghat, 
the temple, and the well. 

Such meetings, however, of the inhabitants 
ofa single street, or the members of either . 
sex, amongst themselves, are not in strictness 
reunions of the highest civic order. They serve 
indeed to keep before the mind of each mem- 
ber of the community that social unit which 
transcends the family. But that unit is still 
simplified by adhesion to a single religious 


nal ee is the case with almost all rural towns and villages — 
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octrine or a single body of custom. It is thus 
ommunal or parochial,* rather than civic. It 
saiter all, intellectually speaking, but as an 
ssembly within the village. Now a city is 
iade up of men and families from a thousand 
illages, and they are by no means of one 
vith alone, or even of one nationality. How 
omplex is the typical city, we may be better 
ble to judge, if we recall for a moment some 
f its more primitive examples. They stand 
lways, as Kropotkin points out, at the cross- 
igs of the great highways. To see this, we 
ave only to look at Benares, at Allahabad, at 
3abylon. To this day, all the railroads in India 
entre at Delhi. 


The ideal city, then, is the meeting-place of 
hepherd and peasant, of merchant and artifi- 
er, of priest and pilgrim, of court and camp. 
t is the centre towards which converge 
treams that rise in all the quarters of the 
lobe. It isa marketplace and an exchange, 

focus of wealth and industry, a hall of 
iternational council, and the quadrangle of 
»world-university. Babylon,—set on the great 
iver that flows north and south, midway 
etween Persepolis and Thebes, with her high- 
vays running to Damascus and Baalbek, to 
irabia, and even to distant Ohina,—forms a 
upreme example of the civic complexity. 
sut Taxila must once have curiously resembled 
er, and ancient Thaneswar, and glorious 
-ataliputra, 


The fractional unit, then, is not the civic 
nity. The “ quarter” is not the city. Yet 
>is, as we know it in India, a marvellously 
nduring fragment of an old-time unity, which 
arries with it, if we have eyes to read, a code 
f civic honour and a habit of civic fraternity. 
‘he village is alarger family,-and a smaller 
ity, and nothing can be more significant 
han the forms which its communal activity 
akes in India. The portion of the field that 
elonged to the Brahman was tilled for him. 
‘he widow’s digging was done by her neigh- 
ours. The schoolmaster and his wife were 
iaintained by gifts. It is learning, we note, 
nd the spiritual power, for whose maintenance 
he community concentrates its energy. To 
his day, there is no village in India, however 
oor, that will ask a stranger to visit it, in 
he capacity of teacher or thinker, without 
aying every expense of conveyance to and 
ro, in addition to the outlay incidental to the 
resence of a visitor. We have here the evi- 
ence ofa vast civic culture, deeply-rooted 
a historic habits. 


~ @ 
® How instructive is the comparison between the English word 
rish and the Bengali para! ' 
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The same truth is impressed upon us in 
another way, by the ease with which Indian 
towns exert themselves toshow civic hospital- 
ity. Here we have substantial carnest of the 
readiness to enter into larger organisation. 
There is no Hindu township that would present 
an address of welcome to a distinguished 
guest without the inclusion of Mohammedan 
names. Similarly, the Mohamimadan district 
will make no representative depusation unless 
the Hindu residents of good standing are also 
to be found upon it. India is supposed to be 
sectarian, but no one ever heard of the mem- 
bers of one sect trying to exclcde those of 
another from collective action! In such 
mutual courtesy and recognitior, we have the 
largest possible basis for civic self-realisation 
of the highest order. Itis by tae study and 
understanding of our own cities, and their 
institutions, it must be remembered, that we 
shall be able to develop and ouild up our 
civic sense, 

It has been said that the whole demand of 
citizenship lies in the claim that all the work 
of the city should be done by tie people of 
the city. Thisis,as I cannot help thinking, 


_but a defective summary of the duties of citi- 


zens. Surely they ought to rejoize together ! 
Unless they meet now and then, ‘ndeed, with 
conscious thought of the one bond that secure- 
ly unites them, amidst all their apparent di- 
versities, the very spirit of citizenship will be 
likely to depart altogether, and leave them sun- 
dered. And this thought of kinship must be 
expressed in festivity. It has ever been in the 
history of man, that the realisiug of social 
unity found expression in joy. 

This is the feeling that speaks in every 
triumphai arch that ends a village-road, and 
crowns a bathing-ghat, on the banks of the 
Ganges. This is the feeling that dur fathers 
knew, when they instituted the practice of 
procession. Over and over again, ia the Rig- 
Veda, the earth is referred to as “ the sacrifice” 
round which the path of light makes a priestly 
circle, in the course of the year. “t is one of 
the most beautiful and vigorous cf similes, 
That of Auguste Comte which may be freely 
translated “The Harth itself is but the largest 
image,andspace about it the infiaite altar,” 
sounds almost like an echo of the Vedic 
metaphor. But it reminds us of the beautiful 
procession of the images which are so charac- 
teristic a feature of life in Indian towns. As 
the light encirles the earth, so verily do these 
ceremonial pilgrimages girdle our boroughs 
and villages, nay, it is not only the worship- 
per of Saraswati or the commemorator of 
Mohurrum, who makes the circumambulation 
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of the communal home. The whole Indian idea 
of enjoyment-is-communal, and even at a 
marriage, processions form the typical delight. 

Let us not forget that at the heart of the 
ciccle lies the sacred object. Already there 
are rising amongst us, hereafter to be multi- 
pied in number and deepened in significance, 
tLose other processions, symbolic of the idea 
o city and nationality. Already itis no un- 
common thing to see the streets and lanes of a 
Eindu town filled with its singing boys who, 
carrying banners and instruments, are chant- 
ing prayers to no god or goddess, but intoning 
toe sacred address to the Mother-land “ Bande 
Mataram.” Let us all rememberas we watch 
taem, that the city about which they march is 
tne symbol of the nationality, that in ber is the 
throze of the Mother Herself. The future 
‘yillsee more and more of these hymns and 
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poems of place. It was a Mahommedan who 
composed that Ascription to the Ganges that 
every Hindu child in Bengal learns in baby- 
hood, In doing so, he was the forerunner 
of a new era in literature. Hven now we are 
only on the threshold of that great age. But 
many who are young to-day will not have 
grown-old before these things shall come to 
pass. To Indian hearts, Hindu and Mahom- _ 
medan alike, high caste and lowly-born,? 
woman and man, there will be no symbol so 
holy as, firstly, their mother-land, and second- 
ly, their city. The civic life will offer a 
conception as clear as that of family and 
home. The duties of citizenship will seem 
not less precious than those of 74% and samaj. 
And the worship of place and sense of civic 
honour, dignity, and happiness will bear their 
flowers in each individual soul. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 


agricultural class. In these provinces this class 

forms quite two-thirds of the entire population. 

Agriculture here is the chief source of the 
wealth cf the people and the revenue of the Govern- 
mert. And yet until a comparatively recent date 
there was practically no Imperial or Provincial 
department of Agriculture worthy of the name. 

Ii was not until the great famine of 1877.that a 
beginning was made on the report of the Famine 
Coramission with what has since been styled the 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture, of 
which even the name suggests that Agriculture formed 
merely a secondary object. 

The idea of an }xperimental Farm at Cawnpore had 
beex conceived by the late Sir John Strachey in 1874, 
but it was Mr. (now Sir Bampfylde) Fuller, who as an 
Assistant Director of the Department actually started 
the Farm in 1881, with a small workshop for making 
and repairing agricultural implements and a seed 
stor2, and worked hard to give it a firm foundation. 
To this the Department subsequently added a staff of 
trained well-sinkers available to the public at a fixed 
salary and also a branch for cattle-breeding. In the 
early nineties a small Agricultural School was also 
opened at Cawnpore, of which the main object was 
to train candidates for the post of Kanungos, and 
aout the same period occasional bulletins in English 
and a monthly journal in Urdu called Mufeed-ul- 
mazareen began to be published hy the Department 
for the dissemination of useful agricultural informa- 
tion and Agricultural Shows and Demonstrations 
began to be held. But until the beginniag of the 


T°: bulk of the people of India belong to the 


present century, the Department did not find much 
scope for development and the work was done only 
on a small scale owing chiefly to the small funds 
provided for it and the comparatively little interest 
which the Imperial and Local Governments evinced 
in the matter. 

Happily since the last few years a better state of 
things has come into existence. Although the divorce 
of the Department of Agriculture from that of Land 
Records, which our representative, the Honou,rable 
Babu Sri Ram, pressed in the Imperial Council has 
not yet been made in form and the two Departments 
are still united, the principle has been adopted, and 
an officer of the Indian Civil Service has recently 
been appointed as a Deputy Director, to relieve the 
Director of Land Record’s work, and the latter is now 
practically a whole-time Director of Agriculture. A 
scheme has been sanctioned under which a central 
institution for scientific research and for education 
has been established at Cawnpore by converting the 
Agricultural school of that place into a college, and 
local organizations for Agricultural investigations and 
for assistance to the public have been started at various 
places and more are to be started at others. 

The college, which was started last year, has a three 
years’ course to give instructions in the theory and 
practice of agriculture as well as in several branches of 
science, such as physics, chemistry, botany, entomology, 
zoology and agricultural engineering, in so far as they 
are required for the purposes of agriculture, besides 
other useful subjects. The object of the education 
given in the college is mainly threefold, viz, (1) 
to train candidates for the revenue service of the 
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wvernmeat among whom a knowledge of the agri- 
Itural conditions is very desirable, (2) to~ train 
ndidates for the staff of the Agricaltural Depart- 
mt without which its proper development is 
possible and (3) to train young men chiefly of the 
idholding classes to be qualified to act as land 
euts to the Court of Wards and the Zemindars, or 
carry on the profession of farming. 


European specialists are being appointed, andet 
iose direction and supervision Indian professors 
Tt carry on the teaching, while the former will 
vote the greater part of their time to the work of 
ientific enquiry and research into the agricultural 
oblems specially concerning these provinces. To 
able this to be properly done well-equipped labora- 
ries are being attached to the agricultural college. 


Turning to the local organizations we find many 
rms in which the activities of the Department are 
splayed. The mostimportant of these is the multi- 
ication of Agricultural Stations with experimental 
rms, one or more of which it is proposed to establish 
each distinct region of these provinces for purposes 
tich may be classified under four heads: (1) to make 
dftailed study of the agricultural conditions and 
ficulties of each region, (2) to spread the know- 
dge of successful investigations by demonstrating 
e value of ascertained improvements, (3) to supply 
r sale or loan, the best available seeds and the 
ost improved agricultural implements to the public 
d (4) to give advice and information to all appli- 
nts, whether tenants or landholders. 


It is at present proposed to lave ten such agricul- 
ral stations in these provinces. The Farm at 
vwnpur had already existed since a quarter ofa 
utury. Commencement was made with another, the 
rai Farm (in Jalaun) in June 1905, aud within a 
ar after that the Partabgarh and Aligarh Farms 
sre started. Last year sites were also acquired for a 
um at Banda and another at Benares. ‘The Govern- 
ent contemplates to place these agricultural stations 
ider trained expert supervision of four Superinten- 
mts of Farms who should all be Indians in ‘future 
ough at present this is not considered possible 
ving to the lack of so many properly qualified men 
these provinces. 


The important work of the supply of seeds and 
‘ricultural implements from the agricultural stations 
increasing and may soon become ‘difficult to cope 
ith Already arrangements have been made to 


tablish other centres and private agencies to dis- - 


ibute them in view of the growing wants of the 
iblic. Particular interest is taken with regard to 
eds and last year credit sales of the Department 
} 25 per cent. interest rose from 2,000 to 10,000 
aunds. The Government is also encouraging the 
rmation of co-operative seed societies, of which 10 
‘@ now in existence, 7 of which buy their seeds from 
e Agricultural Departmert. 


As to the work of giving advice and information to 
e public, reference may be made to the fact that 


correspondence is freely exchanged between chs 
different agricultural stations and privile gentlemen 
and encouragement is given to privete persons t 
carry 00 their farming on the improved lines whiel 
experience has approved, and at present six farms an 
working in consultation with the deparsment, viz., 


(1) Meerut Farm of Sheikh Wahiduddin. 
(2) Jatau (Agra) Farm of Kuawar Dhianpal Singh 


(3) Kharauli (Meerut) Farm of Babu Jagannat 
Prasad, a diploma-holder of Cawnpore Agricultura 


School. 


(4) Ghazibad (Meerut) Farm of Babu Ram Chandra 
Gupta, another diploma-holder of the same school, the 
leading feature of which is the free teaching in agri- 
culture given to sons of agriculturists. 

(5) Tajpur (Bijnor) Farm of Kun-war Sheonath 
Singh. 


(6) Samrauta (Rat Bareli) Farm of Eaja Chandra- 
chur Singh. 


Tn this connection I might mension thet as a means 
of giving information to the public, the system of 
issuing Bulletins, of publishing the verrazular Agri- 
cultural Journal, Mufeed-ul-mazacen, of which 1,000 
copies were sold last year, of holding agricultural 
shows, and demonstrations, particularly Sugar Demons- 
trations, has been kept up with earnestress and even 
improved. 


Another form of local organisation nov deing deve- 
loped is the scheme to attach to each Tahsil where 
there isa demand, a specially trained vell-sinking 
staff available to the public at fixed rates to render 
assistance in locating sites for new spring wells by 
making trial borings, and in rendering ex.siing spring 
wells more efficient by boring toa lower spring in a 
cheap and effective way. A well survey cf the whole 
Province, village by village, has been accomplished to 
ascertain what villages require more wells, where 
Kacha wells serve the purpose, where mesonry wells 
are needed and what are the reasons for want of 
masonry wells in those places, whether the spposition, 
apathy or poverty of the landholder or the creat.depth 
of the spring levels or other engineering difficulty. 
This well survey will greatly assist the Government in 
the encouragement and assistance which is now propos- 
ad to be given to the increase of well-irrigation in the 
Province as a measure of protection against drought. 


Up to this time 26 districts which urgently required 
it have been supplied each with a district staff of well- 
sinkers. As more men are trained and as the demand 
grows, the full scheme will be giadually worked out. 


Still another form of local organizatioa which is 
being developed under the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment is a system of veterinary establishments to deal 
with outbreaks of cattle disease and depots for rearing 
and supplying bulls in tracts where facilities for 
breeding exist. 


For all these improvements we must acknowledge 
our gratitude to Government. And first of all, our 
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chanks are due to the Local Government and the Pro- 
vizcial Department of Agriculture which have laboured 
Trom the beginning in initiating and keeping up and 
improving the various forms of their activities for the 
promotion of Agriculture, in spite of the small funds 
placed et their disposal for the purpose. In the next 
plece, we must thank the Government of Lord Curzon 
svkose interest in Agriculture and whose energy and 
comparative generosity, which I would take leave here 
briefly to detail, has rendered the re-organisation of 
the Agricultural Department on a large scale possible, 
oud we cannot but associate with him in this matter 
the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, his Secretary in the Re- 
vente Department. ; 

Aslhave already stated, before the time of Lord 
Curzon very little interest was taken by the Govern- 
* ment of India in the development of Agriculture and 
very little money was allotted for that purpose. In 
100:, for the first time an expert head under the title 
of Inspector-General of Agriculture was appointed to 
the “mperial Agricultural Department, and since then 
botk the Imperial and Provincial Departments have 
been gradually strengthened by the appointment of 
experts in different branches. In 1903, the scheme of 
tke Pusa Institute of Agriculture was sketched by the 
Jate Sir Denzil Ibbetson and it has since been inaugur- 
ater and an Advisory Board of Agriculture has been 
constituted upon which both Imperial and Provincial 
officers are represented. ‘The advance made in the 
development of the Agricultural Department since 
1903 was most remarkable: in the Imperial Depart- 
ment the expenditure actually doubled itself in three 
years from about 10 lakhs per annum in 1903 to about 
20 cakhs per annum in 1906. 


But so far as our Provincial improvements are con- 
ceraec the most remarkable step taken was in March 
1205, when in the Budget Statement of the Govern- 
weat of India the substantial sum of 20 lakhs per 
annum was allotted for a scheme of Agricultural 
research, experiment, and instruction to be under- 
talen by Local Governments. 


Now mark the rapidity with which this scheme was 
pushed through. In the very next month (April 1904) 
the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India called for an early report of the manner 
in which Provincial Governments desired to develop 
their Agrictltural Departments. Sir James La Touche 
submitted in May a scheme of development prepared 
by our Director, Mr. Moreland, and this scheme, with 
certain reservations, was sanctioned in July by the 
Government of India which in August made a grant 
of 8 lakhs to meet the expenditure of the then current 
jinancial year in connection with it. In September 
1905 the Resolution of the Local Government announ- 
cing the scheme to the public was published and since 
then its development has proceeded apace on the 
lives which I have explained above. There is, how- 
ever, still a great lack of qualified Indians both for the 
superior and the subordinate staff of the Department 
which is hampering its more speedy realisation, but it 
is hoped that the Cawnpore Agricultural College and 


‘and implements. 
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the existing and proposed Agricultural stations will 
be able to educate and train such men before long. 

T think I have said enough to explain the first part 
of my motion. The second part suggests an addition 
to the scheme sanctioned by Government, which I have 
no doubt will commend itself to you as well as to the 
Government without the need of much reasoning and 
persuasion. The full benefit of Agricultural Stations 
cannot be realised, unless the experiments carried ox 
there and their results as well as the lessons to be 
learned from the attached demonstration farms are 
orally explained ina fixed regalar manner to those 
who aitend to learn them and at the same time some 
primary agricultural education is given there in the 
vernacular in order to enable them better to profit by 
those lessons. Jt seems that our Director of Agricul- 
ture is himself alive to the advantages of such an 
addition, for in his last report he notices with approval 
the attempts made by private farms in this direction. 


I must now address myself to the third part of the 
motion, and here Iam rather sorry that the wording 
of the Resolution is limited. I should like to explain 
briefly what the people themselves should do tc 
improve the condition of our Agriculturists, whige as 
it stands, it merely affirms one of these things to be 
undertaken by a particular class. 


The distribution of good seeds and improved imple- 
ments as well as the clemonstration of the value of 
ascertained agricultural improvements are duties in 
whick the public should come to the assistance of 
the Government. What is at present requiied is 
co-operative seed societies or seed depdts for seeds, 
and private agencies and, if possible, private factories 
for implements, distributed largely throughout the 
Provinces, where the cultivators could purchase or 
borrow them and also a separate organigation to 
induce the ignorant cultivators .to try the néw seeds 
The enlightened and, well-to-do 
zamindars could assist very largely in this way as well 
as by opening or continuing their private farms on 
improved methods that Government experience has 
proved successful, thereby setting an example to their 
tenants. Educated and enlightened gentlemen, who 
are not zamindars, could assist by exercising such 
influence as they possess over the zamindars, to prompt 
them to action, and by encouraging and if possible 
joining the organizations to which I have referred. 


For the prosperity of the Agricultural Classes enor- 
mous possibilities exist in these matters. As an 
illustration, I may refer to Muzaffarnagar wheat. It 
has been demonstrated that if good seeds of this 
variaty are sown in Oudh in place of the ordinary 
seeds used here, and at the harvest time the price of 
wheat is 16 seers for a rupee, the increase in the 
quantity and the quality of the crop, under ordinary 
circumstances, would be such as to produce an extra 
profit of Rs. 8 per acre to the cultivator. Now in Oudh 
20 lakhs of acres of wheat are ordinarily sown and 
thus simple arithmetic would tell us that if all Oudh 
cultivators were induced to sow only Muzaffarnagar 
seeds in their wheat fields, they would be richer by 
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one crore and sixty lakhs each year. Is this figure 
not astounding? And yet what notice has been taken 
of the publication of the results of the expeximent on 
Muzaffarnagar wheat by the general public? Itisa 
great pity, really a shame, that while a foreign Govern- 
ment is doing so much the public should be doing 
30 little in a matter of such paramount importance as 
Agriculture. I cannot refrain from stating, though I 
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assure you that Ido so without meazing any cfieaca 
to any person or to any party or class, that tke 
attention of the public seems to me ‘o be distra: ted 
by other more exciting, but less prof able tcpics, :nd 
our leaders and their subordinate ~orkers Lave act 
sufficient time and energy left to spar. for the unfo tu- 
nate agriculturist. . 
ZAs~R ABMAD. 


A’ MUSLIM HEROINE 


A WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


NOBLE Persian family of Yezd took 
refuge in India early in the seventeenth 
century and rose to high distinction in 
the service of the Mughal Emperors. 

One grandson was Paymaster under Shah 
Jahan, and another named Khalilullah Khan 
was a provincial governor and married a niece 
o*the Empress Mumtaz Mahal. Their son 
Amir Khan was a noble of the'first rank in the 
reign of Aurangzib and governed Afghanistan 
for 22 years with remarkable success and 
reputation. 

He acquired his knowledge of mountaineers 
and hill-fighting by acting as the military 
commander of the Jummu hills and afterwards 
leading a punitive expedition against the 
Yusufzai Afghans of Shahbazgarhi (near Lan- 
garkot), whose -villages he destroyed and 
whose cattle he drove away with great ability 
and firmness. Even when posted in Bihar 
as Governor, he was not rid of the Afghans; 
there was a colony of these turbulent men in 
Shah-jahanpur and Kant-golah, who rebelled 
and were defeated and captured by Amir 
Khan. 

After these preparatory experiences came 
the great opportunity of his life; in March 
1677 he was appointed subahdar (viceroy) of 
Afghanistan and filled the post with undimmed 
brilliancy till the day of his death, 28th April, 
1698. 

His first meeting with his new subjects 
was not a happy one. An Afghan named 
Aimal Khan had set up as king of the hillmen 
and struck coins in his own name. The first 
expedition against the rebels near Lamghanat 
ended in the rout of the Imperial force. The 
sword having failed, the new governor took 
to policy. He engaged himself in winning the 
hearts of the Afghans with such success that 
the chiefs of the clans 


“left their shy and unsocial manners and began to 
visit him without any suspicion.” 


His statesmanship bore such good frui: that 

“during his government of 22 yeurs no disas.er 
befell him and no administrative faiure or disorc er 
took place. Robbery and oppression 72re kept do-vn 
by his firmness and activity. Whatever he plannod 
succeeded ; all his desires were fulfill=d.” 

The tribal chiefs became thoroushly obedieat 
tohim; every one of them looked 1p to him for 
advice in conducting his own affairs. Under 
his astute guidance they ceasel to trouke 
the Imperial Government and spent their 
energies in internecine quarrels! His cleve>- 
ness made him triumph over every difficalty 

Once there was a great ganiering of tle 
Afghans under Aimal. There wis hardly ary 
tribe that did not join him. Hvery mae 
fighter in the hills took provis’ ins for a few 
daysand attended the muster. T.resubahdar's 
army was too small to encounter a nation m 
arms. Amir Khan was alarmed, took couns#l 
with avery clever subordinate, Andullah Xhaa 
Kheshgi, and made him write feigned letters 
to the head of every tribe in the rebel camn, 
saying, | 
_ “We had long been waiting for sueh:. happy ever t 
as that the government of the conniry would pag 

- tothe Afghans. Thank God, our long 3eferred hops 
is at last being fulfilled. But we do rot know tks 
character of your new king. If he is worthy tc rul., 
write, and wo shall join you, as service under the 
Mughals is not to our liking.” 

The Afghan chieftains highly prrvised Aima 
Khan in their replies. Then Abcullah Khar 
wrote again, 

“All this praise is good no doubt: but is you~ 
leader so eminently just as'to treat his Xinsmen ant. 
strangers with impartial equality? Try him by asking 
him to parcel out among the clans the -and alreadr 
ecouquered. Then you will find out whether he ha 

-any greed or reluctance to be impartial - 9 all.” 

At this the tribesmen made the proposa_ 

_tohim. Aimal declined saying 

“How cana small territory be divized among gc 
many men?” : 

All was now dissension in the Atzhan camp 
Many of the hillmen immediatezy returnec 
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home inanger. Aimal Khan had at last to 
muke a division of land; but as he naturally 
showed greater consideration to his own clan 
and kinsmen, the quarrel broke out afresh. 
A‘l the other chiefs left him in disgust, and 
wrote to dissuade Abdullah Khan from joining 
such a bad king! Surely the policy of divide 


et impera has never triumphed so well in’ 


Afghanistan. 
A WOMAN WHO RULED THE AFGHANS. 


Amir Khan’s wife SAHIBJI (=Her Higb-. 


ness) was a daughter of Ali Mardan Khan, 
a highly gifted Persian, who rose to be the 
Premier Noble of the Court of Shah Jahan. 
She was a wonderfully clever and expert 
woman. In conducting the administration 
she was her husband’s partner. His success 
in many a difficulty was due to her wise sug- 
gestions and business capacity. She was the 
real Governor of Kabul, 

One night the Emperor Aurangzib learnt 
from the report of Kabul. the news of Amir 
Ehaa’s death. Immediately summoning Irshad 
Khan (who had formerly acted as Diwan of 
Afghauistan), he said in great concern, 

“A great difficulty has cropped up. Amir Khan is 
éead. That province, which is ever ripe for a 
thousand disturbances and troubles, has now none to 


governit. A disaster may happen before the arrival 
cf his successor.” 


Irshad Khan boldly replied, 
“© Amir Khan lives. Who calls him dead ?” 


The Emperor handed him the report from 
Kabul. The Khan read it and added, 

“Yes; but then it is Sahibji who governed and 
contzolled the province. So long as she lives your 
“Majesty need not fear any disorder.” : 

The Hmperor at once wrote to the lady t 
guard the province till the arrival of her hus-. 
band’s successor in office, which, however, 
happened two years afterwards. During this 
interval she was the sole Governor of Afghan- 
istan, aS she had been in all but the name 
in her husband’s lifetime. 

Death overtook Amir Khan when he was 
out among the valleys. If the fact had got 
wind, the Afghans would have taken heart 
anc massacred his leaderless escort in their 
narrow defiles. Sahibji with great presence 
of mind suppressed her grief, concealed his 
death, dressed a man like Amir Khan, made 
him sit in a palki with glass doors, and thus 
marched long distances. Every day she in- 
spected the troops and received their salute. 
It was only after issuing safely from the hills 
that she went into mourning. 


* Lit., “here is the ball and here the polo field,” i.e, a challenge 
to s contest. 


‘ conspicuous ia her youth. 
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After her husband’s death, all the Afghan 
chieftains sent their relatives to condole with 
her. She treated them with great respect 
and sent word to the headmen, 

“Take your customary dues. Do not rebel or rob, 
but remain obedient as before. Otherwise I defy you 
to a fight.* If I defeat you, my name will remain 
famous to the end of time.” 


The headmen out of regard for fair play , 
gave her new promises and assurances of their- 
loyalty and did not break out in lawlessness. 

Her courage and presence of mind were as 
Years ago at Delhi 
she was passing by a lane in a chaudol (sedan 
chair). The Emperor's own elephant—the 
chief of its species-—appeared in an_ infuriated 
(mast) condition before her. Her attendants 
wanted to turn it back. But the mahouts as 
a class are vicious, and this one was further 
proud of being the Emperor’s own driver. So 
he urged the elephant rashly onward. Her 
escort pulled out their arrows from the quiver; 
but the brute flung its trunk on the chaudol 
to seize and trample it down. The porters 
dropped it and fled. Quick as thought Sahibji 
jumped out, ran into a money changer’s shop 
hard by, and shut the door, This was no 
common feat of agility, as a Muslim noble 
woman travelling on the public road must 
have been securely wrapped up like a postal 
parcel in the rainy season. 

She had saved her life, but alas! she had 
broken purdah, an unpardonable offence 
against Indian etiquette. Amir Khan was 
angry at her audacity, and for a few days 
lived in separation from her. Then the Him- 
peror Shah Jahan told him frankly, 

“She has played a man’s part; she has saved her 
own and your honour at the same time. If the ele- 
phant had seized her and exposed her (bare body) 
to the public, what privacy would have been left ?” 

So she was taken back by her husband. = 


“ Bring forth men children only! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males,—” 


Amir Khan might have cried to his heroic 


wife. But unfortunately she was childless 
like Lady Macbeth. Her husband in fear of 
her durst not take another wife, but kept a 
secret harem and had children by them. At 
last .Sabibji discovered it, but adopted and 
lovingly brought up her step-sons. 

On being relieved of the government of 
Kabul, she made a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina, where she spent large sums in charity 


_and was highly honoured by the Sheriff and 


other people.{ ‘ 
JADUNATH SARKAR. 


1 The materials of this sketch have been takén from the Persian 
Maseir-ul-umara, i., 277-286, \ 
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COMBINATION OF AGRICULTURE WITH MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 


Y attention has, during the past two years, been 
attracted to the great help to improvement of 
Agriculture which can be effected by com- 
bining’with it Manufacturing Industry. Rich 

id well-to-do landholders have been exhorted to open 
»moustration farms and to adopt up-to-date methods 
agriculture in their home-farms. They are good 
ings, no doubt, but mean extended knowledge of 
ose methods and also willingness to spend money 
ithout much immediate return, two things which 
e not by any means to be found in abundance 
nongst the richest landholders anywhere. It has, 
ywever, struck me that the money-making instinct 
mug all rich landholders may induce them, for 
‘ample, to open small and large factories right in 
e midst of their tenantry in those products of their 
nds which can be then and there manufactured into 
arketable commodities, For example, in the United 
‘ovinces, a vast amount of sugarcane is grown and 
any rich landholders have the command both of the 
nantry and the capital to start profitable sugar fac- 
ries, if they will only be a little enterprising and 
¢ lie content and luxurious on the balance received 
ym the rent rolls after payment of the Government 
mand and the cost of collection. Similarly a vast 
aount of raw cotton is exported out of the country ; 
landholder possessing, say, a number of villages 
n easily command enough produce for a most profit- 
le ginning and spinning and weaving mill, planted 
ght in the midst of the producing fields. Similarly 
r oilseeds and other agricultural produce. 


Such a combination appears to me to be the ‘imme- 
ate need of our present economic situation. The 
stories will work profitably and continue to be pros- 
rous with the help of the agricultural produce, 
nultaneously with improvement in such produce 
ndered imperative by the necessities of the factories. 
ie profits of agriculture will help the profits of the 
story and the losses, if any, in one may be covered 
‘the gains of the other. For instance, better kinds 
seeds of cotton, Egyptian or American, will natur- 
ly be used for the purpose of finding improved 
aple for the factory, and must be distributed for 
tivation among the tenantry for their benefit as well 
to supply one uniform quality to the factory. Thus 
iprovement in both will result and the landholder 
ill be the gainer in many ways out of the combina- 
m. The present methods of investment generally 


opted by rich landholdets is money-lending to their. 


m tenantry or their poorer brethren, or lending to 
overnment by a li of Government paper. H, 


however, they adopt this combination, by first ascer- 
taining the kind of agricultural produce available in a 
given place and then establishing factories for their 
manufacture into marketable products right in the 
midst of villages which produce them, they will soon 
find the immense profits which can be made for them- 
selves as well as the wide openings for werk and profit 
for their tenantry. 


And in this vast country of ours we have in differ- 
ent parts of it almost every kind of land capable of 
producing any and every crop and tree known on this 
globe. It can be said with confidence tha: possessing, 
as we do, the Arctic cold of the Himalayas and the 
Equatorial heat of the Sahara in Rajputana, no tree 
or shrub exists ia any part of the world but can be 
grown in some one or other part of the Indian Empire. 


Nor can the inhabitants of our country be classed as 
inferior in intelligence to the denizens of other parts 
of the world. Thanks to British authority and influ- 
ence, we have now the liberty and security in engaging 
in any trade and manufacture we please, even if 
it were dependent on distant communications and 
markets. Thanks to the vast system of Post and Tele- 
graph, Roads and Canals, every part of India is easily 
accessible, and the seaport towns are neare: to us now 
than a ten mile distant village in the last century. 


I advocate the establishment of factories right in 
the midst of the fields and villages which produce 
wheat or cotton or oilseed, which the factory is to 
manufacture ; and roads and railways are so plentiful 
that no difficulty whatever exists for the traasportation 
of the products of the factory to the markets, however 
distant. 


Tn spite of the efforts made by Government in its 
agricultural and commercial department hy publica- 
tion of pamphlets and establishment of Agricultural 
schools and colleges and experimental farms, no visi- 
ble improvement in our old time-honoured methods of 
agriculture has resulted, because the landholders and 
the actual cultivators have not been approached and 
not been leavened with the new knowledgs and ex- 
perience and enthusiasm. The establishment of such 
factories in villages is sure to be followed by estab- 
lishment of practical demonstration farms in the par- 
ticular produce with which they deal, and will thus 
provide many an institution where the irformation 
collected by Government in the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department may well fructify to the benefit 
of both the owner of the factory, the landholder and 
of the tiller of the soil. 


A writer in the Indian World of October 1907, de- 
lores that the great noblemen of Bengal, possessors 
cf immense areas of land and long rent rolls, “evince 
=o practical interest in the improvement of their 
states,” and advocates “ Agricultural Associations” 
cud “introduction of scientific methods of Agricul- 
“ure” by co-operative bodies scattered all over the 
.ourtry. He portrays vividly how land is diminishing 
mm productive capacity and how immediate efforts 
hould be made by landholders to increase that 
sapecity and says that an increase of 2 annas per bigha 
n the 916 considerable estates, measuring 40 million 
acres, will increase the gross annual wealth of Bengal 
say one and a half crore rupees. 


The premier living poet of Bengal in his profound- 
-v thoughtful and statesmanlike address as President 
af the Pabna Conference, has, the other day, suggested 
that in order to take advantage of machinery in eul- 
tivation and in smaller manufactures, villagers should 
combine their lands and combine their callings; for 
example, all cultivating cane or jute should put their 
lands together, so that machinery imported from their 
joirt funds may be used in their fields, and also to 
press all their cane-juice, to bale all their jute, to- 
gether and so on. Weavers may likewise combine 
in their own villages, and import machinery to suit 
them, and increased produce of their own labour will 
result. That is to say, a general spirit of co-operation 
is advocated. 


The idea of establishing factories and mills right in 
the midst of villages and among the homes of the cul- 
tivator and the labourer serves a double purpose, eco- 
nomical and social. The moral and social deterioration 
of large numbers of working men and women torn 
from their homes and indiscriminately huddled to- 
ge‘her round a capitalist’s large factory in towns is 
well known. This could be avoided if such mills and 
factories were established near the homes of those 
who produce the raw material and who naturally will 
be working men in it. 


But who is to lead the way ? Who has the requisite 
exterprise and capital and knowledge to show practi- 
cally what can be done ? 


I emphatically advocate the combination in one and 
the same hand of both agriculture and manufacture. 
Aad the motive power I claim to be prospects of im- 
mediate and large profits. What the writer in the 
indian World proposes is almost academic and lacks 
the strong incentive of immediate gain; and I am 
afraid the poet’s idea is almost a dream, for the igno- 
rent and uneducated ryots and weavers and milkmen 
can hardly be expected to form companies or conjointly 
work a spinning or dairy factory. On the contrary 
those who are owners of long rent rolls have the land 
az their command, which, even if they do not cultivate 
themselves, may be easily made available for the pur- 
poses of their factory which deals with their produce. 
lt is doubtless easier for rich land-owners to start 
and work such combinations than for poor uneducated 
ryots, 
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It may be said that the great majority of our richer 
land-owners are too satisfied with their wealth to work 
for new projects, they lack the enterprise and energy 
which such combinations mean, and the pioneer’s 
work has not been yet commenced. 

Well then, it lies with the educated middle class 
to form the pioneer companies, to work such combina- 
tions and to present the object-lesson—required to 
stimulase our large land-owners into activity. I hav 
during the past two years been trying to work such a 
company. 

In these provinces as well as in Bengal and the 
Punjab, most of the culturable land is under the 
plough, and rights have grown up round each field 
which perhaps it is undesirable to disturb, even if it 
could ba, for the purposes of such a combination. Some 
large tracts exist in Eastern Bengal and Assam and 
the Punjab which are at present uninhabited wastes 
and the cultivation of which, and the establishment of 
factories in which, means an expenditure of capital 
and also waiting for many years for any return, quite 
unsuitable for making a feasible place where to start 
such a combination. Looking elsewhere in India, we , 
find in the Malwa Territories of His Highness the 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior a most suitable and’con-" 
venient country. There large numbers of villages are 
available on favourable terms to a company whose 
object is cultivation as well as manufacture. Tho 
land is What is known as black cotton soil. There are 
five large districts of it as big as British Districts, viz., 
Ujjain, Shajapur, Amjhera, Mandsaur, Neemuch and 
Bhelss. Except in the southern part of Amjhera, 
the climate is very good, much better than many 
parts of Bengal, and less hot than most parts of these 
Provinces, and in Ujjain and Neemuch the climatic 
conditions are ideal. There are. no extremes of heat 
and cold and the water everywhere is sweet and whole- 
some. The nights of Malwa in hot weather are cool 
and pleasant, and the rainy weather in Malwa, in fact, “ 
is colder than the cold of the winter season. Unlike 
other parts in the plains of this vast country of ours, 
rainy weather in Malwa, as in Rajputana, is quite en- 
joyable. There are great rivers in Malwa, the Cham- 
bal, tne Sipra (the Ganges of the Deccan), the great 
Kali Sindh, the Betwa, the Parvati, the Vaisali, the 
Retam, the Bamni; and other streams of smaller 
dimensions, which however are liable to be dried up if 
sufficient rain does not fall in season. There are many 
bends in these rivers which pass hilly and uneven 
country, admitting of the erection of large lifting ma- 
chinery -for the irrigation of wide expanses of country. 
Tn our old books, Malwa is described as full of grain 
and as never having suffered from famine or searcity. 
In point of fertility and resources the land of Malwa 
is pra-eminent in all India from an agricultural point 
of viaw, producing the best wheat, cotton and opium; 
it requires only a little moisture to grow all sorts of ” 
produce, plants, trees, shrubs and grain luxuriantly. 
Sir William Hunter, in his Gazetteer, says, ‘ Malwa is 
the richest part of Central Intlia and has never in histo- 
rical times suffered from famine caused by drought.” 
Lord Curzon, in his speech ve public meeting in 
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the Town Hall of Calcutta on the 16th February 1900, . 


to organize charitable relief for famine sufferers, said, 
“In -Central India even fertile Malwa which has 
always been an asylum for famine-stricken wanderers 
from other parts has itself been stripped bare, ete.” 


Ujjain is the central part of Malwa and forms the 
first plateau of the Vindhya Mountains, which run 
parallel to the Nerbudda, and below 10 to 80 feet 
of the soil of Malwa exists the Deccan Trap, the 
hardest rock which holds all the rain water like an 
, underground reservoir and keeps the soil moist, though 

on the surface it may be hard and dried. Only 26 
inches of rain in season is enough to ensure bumper 
crops. 

Such is the land which the severe famines of 
1897-98 and 1900-1902 has left’ badly affected, and 
there are large numbers of villages which His High- 
ness the Maharaja Sir Madhava Rao Scindia is offering 
to settlers of education, experience and position on 
favourable terms, who organize themselves into a 
co-operative body to combine agriculture with manu- 
facturing industry. 


As to communications by rail and pueca road, the 
-folfwing lines of railway pass through Malwa :— 


1. TheG.I. P. Railway from Itarsi vid Bhopal 
northwards through Bhelsa, Bina, Jhansi and Gwalior 
to Agra and the north. 


‘2. The Rajputana-Malwa Railway (the B. B. C.1. 
Railway) from Khandwa vid Indore and Mhow to 
Fatehabad and Ratlam to Mandsaur and Neemuch and 
north-westwards to Ajmere. 


3. Fatehabad to Ujjain. 
4, Bina-Goona Railway. 
5. Bhopal-Ujjain Railway. 
6. Nagda-Muttra Railway. 


As to pucca roads there are many already, and His 
Highness’ Roads Department, is actively engaged in 
adding new ones every year since his accession to 
full powers, twelve years ago. 


His Highness’ terms, shortly stated, are that the 
company will be granted lease for 20 years, the annual 
lease money being the average of the annual realiza- 
ttons to the State during the past five years less 8 per 
cent. for the first ten years, and 15 per cent. less than 
the rental for the remaining ten years. The lease is 
liable to renewal and all buildings of the company 
will be their permanent property, who will also have 
power to sub-lease any villages to persons other than 
His Highness’ subjects. Permanent proprietary heri- 
table and transferrable rights will be given on recom- 
mendation of the company to individual shareholders. 


Now the actual realizations to the State during the 
past five years have been from 40 to 70 per cent. of 
the Settlement recorded revenue, so that the margin 
of profit, to all intents and purposes from the manage- 
ment of villages on a lfrge scale, is almosi sure of 
being large : besides giving the company unlimited 
scope for extension i] cultivation over thousands of 


_ belonging to it. 
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acres of good land at a continuous stretch. I hev 
observed the conditions existing in the villages in Mal-v: 
and have no doubt that an organised 2ody can engez 
on these terms in the management of villages alcn 
with the minimum of capital and o: chances of ls 
and have the maximum of probabilit.es of success anc 
profit. And further many groups of villages exs 
where wheat and cotton are grown ani where ginni; 
mills and flour mills can, with advantage and w'tl 
every prospect of success, be plansed. The share 
holders have, firstly, the profits from the managemcm 
of the villages, secondly, the profits from the advan: e: 
made to the tenantsin cash and in seed and p ougl 
cattle, thirdly, the profits from dairy farming, fron 
cattle breeding and other incidental incomes cn 
nected with zamindari, and fourth.y, the profts o 
mills and factories of their own, wil which no otle 
factory or mill will be able to comyvete, or the com. 
pany will own both the lands anc its own fectcry 
and thus have practical command of the supply o: 
raw material, even from neighbouring villages ro: 
For example, a cotton mill, roi 
possessing its own villages, has to buy its cotcor i 
the open market, where the supply & usually of <iffer. 
ent kinds, and sometimes insufficient or net availaole 
at proper working time. ‘The company, by advancing 
one particular kind of seed to ils tenantry, may easly 
obtain, in lieu of its advances and o< the rents rea_iz. 
able, cotton of one uniform qualitr, and may easily 
regulate the quantities required tc proper times o: 
working of the factories and have sufficient materia. 
to ensure working for a full pericd of the season 
Fifthly, the company, having the command of _he 
villages, can engage in new ventures in cultivatior tc 
supply new ventures in manufactures. 


These are the prospects in Malwa end the immexse 
opportunities available in that par: of our coantry 
Instead of emigrating to ungrateful Transvaal or tc 
inhospitable Canada or Australia, - urge upon he 
attention of my countrymen the advantages wh:ct 
His Highness the Scindia offers in a salubrious par’ o! 
our oWn country. 


A corporation has already been formed andl oas 
started working by taking possession of 81 villazer ir 
the Districts of Mandsaur and Ujjain. People o/ 
education from the Berars, from Gu, rat, from Eerzal 
and the Punjab and these Provinces already are there. 
though working individually small tracts withoui 
any organization or combination. What is howevei 
requisite, to open out the yet vast tracts ava-la le, 
is astrong syndicate possessing skill and knowlecge, 
technical and professional, of all kirds, and experieace 
of the various matters connected with land manaze- 
ment and manufactures and machitery, and poss ss- 
ing influence if not vast capital; +o fructify, as an 
object lesson to all India, the idea of Vombinatio:. oj 
agricultural and manufacturing indstry, which alone 
can bring about the economic salvat:on of our coun.ry 


K. P. Bess, 
Pleader, Mee~ut 
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SIR HENRY CRAIK ON EDUCATION IN INDIA 


TR HENRY ORAIK, &.0¢.3., M.P., lately 
head of the Scottish Education Depart- 
meat, has been travelling in India, and 
has recorded his observations in the 

pages of the ‘Scotsman’. In Scotland he has 
administered an official instruction machine 
not unlike the kind of thing from which we 
suffer in India; he is an active member of 
the Opposition, and in every way a repre- 
sentative Imperialist magnate; and he has 
visited India with ideas entirely different 
from those of Mr. Keir Hardie ; and so we 
may expect that his yiews willat least be 
considered, where those of avowed National- 
ists would not. . 

Before I proceed to Sir Henry. Oraik’s own 
words, I shall make some quotations from a 
letter which Professor Patrick Geddes wrote 
when calling my attention to his pronounce- 
ment, Says Professor Geddes :-— 


“T should print and circulate, if I were you, this 
frank confession of the bankruptcy of the official 
instruction machine, as from the man who has passed 
his life in administering substantially the same sort 
of thing in Scotland. The one thing I will say in 
addition is this, don’t call this sort of rubbish, this 
administrative cram, ‘Western Education,’ any more 
than you would wish me to call the most mechanical 
and debased of recorded Oriental drudgeries ‘ Eastern 
Art!’ Understand it, as the product and residuum of 
the triomph of an early xixth century sect of Utili- 
tarians—Futilitarians as we now see them to have 
been which we are now all seeking to escape from, 
this country just as with you. 

“ Regognize, too, that the trouble is not only with 
the vested interests of the official class, (which are 
sure te be protected even in any change), but in the 
wooden heads, the arrested minds, the incompetent 
hands, &c., &¢., of those who have gone through this 
machine, whether here or with you in India. It lies 
in your thousands of barristers and clerks and cram- 
mers, who know all the programme of the University 
of London in its darkest days .... but who know 
nothing of the vital movements in literature, science 
and art, &c., by which we in some measure here 
escape or at least mitigate our official oppression, and 
even begin to modify it. 


“Tn short, then, the strife is not between ‘ Hustern' . 


and ‘ Western’ ‘Education’ (Instruction, Cram rather) 
but between Cram and Education, and for us both 
alike,in West as in Hast. It is very hard indeed, 
upon your thousands of graduates to say that they 
must be considered as lost victims ofa mistake, and 
put aside as useless for practical purposes, save here 


* T have only this comment to make on Prof. Geddes’ illuminating 
remarks, that perhaps there is somewhat more to be hoped from those 
. graduates who have been through the mill, but do not admire it, than 


and these the man who has the will and power tog 
re-educate himself anew from the beginning. But the 

same is true here at home , and nothing could be more 

disastrous, I think, than for you in India to give your 

present Enropeanised graduates the re-organizing of 

things ; that would be continuing our mistake, not 

correcting it. But recover your own arts &.,¢@~one 

hand, and utilise also the general Western progress 

since the futilitarian doctrinaires and their bureau~ 

cratic successors. Learn from France—non-ofticial 

France, primarily, of course, from America on her 

non-philistine side, from Germany at her best, (though 

this is being materialised in most of the universities 

or elsewhere), from the small countries you as yet 

practically ignore—Scandinavia, Netherlands, &c., and 

g0 on. Don't believe the usual contempt of South 

American States: they are far more advanced than , 
most Huropeans znow: in short open yourselves more 

widely to the Western influence-—similia simtibis 

curantiur. * 


I proceed to Sir Henry Oraik’s own words, 
He says:— - : 


“We have entered with some confidence upon 
schemes of Western education, and one is tempted to 
ask what are the prospects of success, and what has 
been the actual result... A wise observer, of long 
experience, said to me the other day, ‘1t would have 
been a happy thing for India had Macaulay never 
lived.’ Such a heresy will make the orthodox Whig 
aghast with horror. I would not venture to propound 
it, but I cannot help recognizing that it has some 
justification. It is with Macaulay's name that the 
foundations of our educational system in India are 
associated. It took its rise at a time when edu- 
cational ideals found their hopes of realisation in 
examination and the competitive system, and when no 
inconvenient doubts eXisted as to the infallibility 
of Western methods. We have learned much since 
then, and above all we have learned to distrust 
some of the most cherished axioms, and to see that we 
must follow nature, and not fetter her: that we must 
adapt ourselves to the material with which we have to 
deal. We have found that education means something 
more than imparting information or developing a few 
intellectual aptitudes, and that, if it is to be effective 
its chief work myst be to build up character, * * * 


“But the great work of education in India was taken 
in hand just when doubts were ignored: when the 
crude theories which gave us London University of 
the early Victorian days were in full vogue; and when 
a South Kensington, with its annual crop of so-called 
qualified teachers as its crowning result, was looked 
upon as the main hope of national development. That 
time has not long passed away but we have safely left 
it behind us at home. It dominated our scheme for 
India, and there its bondage is still strong. * * * 


s 
there is from those who still administer it cheerfully and ignore the 
mother tongue altogether. \ Te 
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On most Indian questions I form an opinion with 
diffidence and express it with hesitation, On the 
main aspect of the educational question I confess that 
I feel less hesitation. [have seen much earnest and 
energetic work, and I am conscious that there is much 
more that Ihave not seen. But in thinking that in 
its main lines <# is hopelessly wrong I am only repeat- 
ing the opinion expressed to me universally by all the 
wisest Anglo-Indians and natives whom I have seen, 
and impressed on me by my own experience. I can 
‘only describe that impression by saying that there is a 
sort of mildew lying over the work. System, routine 
and formality rest like shackles over the whole thing. 

. IL found handbooks of the modern philosophy of the 
West in the hands of whole class-rooms of students, 
who could formally con-their teachings, but in whose 
minds a totally different set of thoughts were im- 
planted by their history and their nature. Theories 
of political science and of political economy were 
being ineulcated in youths who could deftly apply 
them to their own purposes, but who were entirely 

| ignorant that the matters which they discussed and 


» the theories which they propounded were not funda-° 


mental axioms, but matters on which in Western life 
a hundred different views were entertained. One of 
4. the ablest amongst the educational workers whon! 
oak pata met told me, with the weariness of misapplied 
laf=ar, “I have to-day been trying to explain to a 
elass of Hindoo students the meaning of SheHey's Ode 
to the Skylark, and Silas Marner. They are prescribed 
in the University curriculum, and so they must be 
earned. What good can it do?” Only one answer 
is possible. In the libraries of the higher schools I 
constantly found Tom Brown's School Days. What 
meaning can that have for boys who have drunk in 
with their mother's milk ideas of formal courtesy, 
of studied respect for age and rank, of a personal 
dignity dependent on fixed rules which have the force 
p of religion? Do we really imagine that we shall create 


in them the spirit of the English schoolboy by what - 


'_ they must hold to be a travesty of all the relations of 
life as these appear to them ? 


“Tam quite aware that there is a good deal of sound 
‘technical education being attempted in India, and I 
am glad to know that some of the ablest of our Indian 
administrators feel the necessity of more being done 
in this way. But in many cases I am obliged to 
confess that such technical education as I saw was a 

* miserable mockery, and those who showed it could 
only say that they had, hopeless hindrances—the 
weight of which I fully admit—to contend against. 
The system of caste, the habits of the people, their 
inertness in manual labour, their fixed idea that 
clerical work has a dignity of its own—all these will 
take long before they are overcome. But meanwhile 
we might surely endeavour to link the intellectual 
training which we give more closely to their life and 

| their traditions, and to abandon the, seuseless attempt 

» to turn an Oriental inte a bad imitation of a Wester 
mind. Why should we teach them that education is 
impossible without acquiring the English language? 
What can that impress upon them, except that educa- 
tion is useful only to cnable them to undertake those 
administrative duties which are their absorbing ambi- 

“tion? * # * 

“Tf education is todo anything for them it must 
be by making them cultivated gentlemen, of enlarged 
views, but not necessarily views out of harmony 
with their own traditions’? As it is, they leave our 


or otherwise, 
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colleges with only one aim, tc become Governmen: 
officials, and with acquisitions of knowledge thai 
drive them further from their own people, instea¢ 
of bringing them into eloser toach with, and render. 
ing them more fié for, the work which can be dis 
charged by none except themselves. It is not ¢ 
triumph for our education—it is, on the contrary, ¢ 
satire upon it—when we find the sors of leading native 
expressly discouraged by their par-nts from acquiriny 
any knowledge of the vernacular, Vet instances of thi 
are by no means rare. * * * 


“J am quite aware of the immense difficulties o 
recasting the educational system. 3ut that it require: 
recasting is the opinion, not of a man here and there 
but of every one who is capable of judging. We mus: 
free education from the domination of examinations 
We must leave greater freedom <f choice and o 
method to separate colleges and schools. We mus’ 
show the native that education has other aims thar 
to make Buabus (!), subordinate officia.s, and pleadcers 
We must teach them that there are other spheres o 
activity for the educated man than the Law Court 
and Government appointments. WW: must abandor 
the vain dream that we can reprocuce the Englisl 
public school on Indian soil. We mst recognise tha: 
wt is a mistake to insist thata man siall not be consi 
dered to be an educated man unless hecan express hi: 
lenowledge otherwise than in a language which is not hi: 
own, Place no restriction on Englisk as an optiona 
subject, but cease to demand it as the one thing 
necessary for all.” 


In the foregoing quotations from Sir Henry 
Oraik’s article, the italics are mine. IJ wish 
IT could hope that his words coild be taken 
to heart by Indian educationalis:+, European 
In Europe it is heginning, at 
last, to be understood, as Profe.sor Geddes 
suggests, that to be efficient as an educator 
the teacher must build according to the con- 
structive ideals of the taught, and upon the 
sure foundation of existing cultr.e. Yet if 
is this which. Western, and Westernizec 
Indian, educators most persistent, ignore in 
India. Indian literature, history. music, art, 
philosophy, all these are subordizated to a 
still rampant Mavaulayism, which makes 
English the medium of instruction, a.d Englisk 


culture, or rather so much ofit as suffices 


for professional and utilitarian ends, the one 
ideal. To merely mention these facts in Eng. 
land provokes a smile at their absurdity, and 
yet the system goes on day by day, eradi- 
cating intelligence and filling halt-educated 
minds with quantities of facts having no rela- 
tion to their real problems and true icterests. 

All this must pve changed, and all who care 
for the future of Indian culture, and especially 
all Indian nationalists (I hope, that is to say 
all Indians), must see that it is changed. Fo 
otherwise, as Professor Geddes remavks, the 
mere change from a foreign to ac Indiar 
control of Indian education will be cf little 
benefit. The great principle to be rememberec 
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is, thas if modern education is to ‘wad any- 
thing to the greatness and nobility of the 
: Oriertal ideal, it can only be by the fulfilment 
and rot by the rejection of the existing cul- 
ture. So stated, this may appear to be a 
truism; but there is no principle more con- 
sistently ignored. There is only one possible 
basis of true education, the basis adopted by 
Denmark end other of the small countries 
referred to by Professor Geddes, that is, 
the development of the people’s intelligence 
throaigh the medium of their own national 
culsare. Thus alone can that character be 
built up which Sir Henry Oraik declares to 
be the true work of Hducation. This means 
thet true education in India must in the 
future, as in the past, be founded on the two 
gr2at epics that enshrine the national ideals 
of the characters of men and women; for 
in Tndia it is only possible to build up cha- 


racter upon a foundation of religious culture. 


Aijso, there must be a vital relation between 
lise and education; that can be no true educa- 
ticn which makes a man a stranger in his 
ovn country, and sets before him an ideal, 
wich ha does not in his heart acknowledge. 
And if all this means that the official instruc- 
tion machines, the Indian institutions based 
on their ideal, and the missionary proselytiz- 
‘ug mills, alike must go,so beit. Better scrap 
sae whole system and trust to life itself as an 
=ducation, than go on as we are going now. 
I have. for example, often said that though I 
~ield to none in a desire for the giving of equal 
intellectual opportunities to men and to 
women, yet I cannot pretend to any enthu- 
siasm or excitement upon the subject of the 
higher education of Indian women at the 
present time. For if ‘higher education’ is 
to mean only the cramming which their bro- 
thers get, frankly, they are better without it, 
the more obviously so as they are not under 
the same immediate necessity of earning 
money, and may, therefore, think of education 
as something to be desired for its own sake. 


There is a curious fallacy prevalent, foster- 
ed by zenana missionaries, that there is an 
organised resistance to the education of 
women in India and the East generally. 
The facts are very much the reverse. For 
one thing, India possesses an ancient culture 
which makes it impossible to judge of educa- 
tion by the mere test of a capacity to read 
and write. It is this common culture, based 
on life itself, that explains Robert Knox’s 
comment on the Sinhalese husbandman in the 
17th century. There is a Sinhalese proverb 
that runs ‘Take a ploughman from the 


ie, | 
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plough, and wash off his dirt, and he is fit tc 
rule a kingdom.’ Says Knox, 

“This was spoken of the people...because of the 
Civility, Understanding, and Gravity of the poores 
men among them. Their ordinary Plowmen and Hus 
bandmen do speak elegantly, and are full of cowpli- 


-ment. And there is no difference between the ability 


of speech of a Cowntry-man and a Courtier’ 


There could hardly be greater things said of 
a people than these; but I fear they cannot 
be said of those who have passed through the 
instruction machines to-day. It is no such 
thing as this that is taught in the London 
board schools, and it is no such common 
culture which compulsory education (of the 
kind that Government contemplates) will give 
back to the Indian people. 

There are, and have been, many women, 
and men, too, in India, of whom it could be 
truly said that they were educated, though 
they cowd not read or write; and there are 
many that can read and write, but are not 
in any true sense educated. 

But it was not to this fact that I refate ed: 
when I said that there had been no general 
resistance to the higher education of women 
in India; nor did T refer to the existencé 
of women like Bhaskaracharya’s’ famous 
daughter, Lilavati, or other learned women 
of the past. I referred on the one hand to 
the eagerness for education which leads to 
the acceptance of whatever is offered in that 
name, from whatsoever ulterior motives; the 
feeling which in Ceylon makes a Cambridge 
Local (!) certificate as valuable asa dowry 
and leads learned and devout Hindus to send 
their daughters to mission schools, even, 
though they must learn their own language, 
literature, and music out of school, and must 
listen in school to a definite daily quantum 
of dogma, as a part of their ‘ education’; and: 
the feeling which leads to the employment of; i 
Hnglish governesses in the north of India‘ 
by aristocratic families for the education: 
of their daughters, instead of the Persian 
duenna who did at least knew something” 
of the traditions and ideals and literature 
belonging of right to those with whom she- 
was associated. And on the other hand I 
contrasted with this attitude, the resistance 
which has been made to the higher education 
of women in England, for example by medical 
students and professors who, when mere| 
inertia failed, endeavoured by brutal and dis- 
gusting methods to prevent their qualification 
as doctors; and to the similar resistance 
which has been made to their entrance into 
each profession in turn ; and to the or: ganized 
resistance of Englishinen, summed up in the 
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contemptuous reference to an educated 
woman as a ‘bluestocking’, And I remem- 
bered that to-day in England the older 
Universities grant no degrees to the women 
whose examination fees they are glad to 
pocket; and that to-day in Hngland, a re- 
ference to women’s sufirage provokes in a 
parliament of ‘ gentlemen,’ a cynicism and a 
violence unworthy of barbarians. : 

I did not, however, when beginning this 
article, intend to refer at any length to the 
‘special subject of the education of women, 
rather to the principles of education in gene- 
ral, and especially to show that the Harly 

- Victorian philistinism and narrowness, Macau- 
layism, from which we are still suffering in 


India, are beginning to be things of the past © 


in other countries, and that the ideals of Hng- 
lish educators in India are not always admired 
even by English Imperialists at home. Perhaps 
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another pronouncement, also by an English 
Imperialist, may be with advantage set beside 
Sir Henry Craik’s. Sir George Birdwood iz 
reported to have said last year, tlat English 
education in India 

“has destroyed their love of their own litereture, 
the quickening sonl of a people, and tLeiry delight in 
their own arts, and, worst of all, their repose in their 
own traditional and national religiow It has dis- 
gusted them with their own homes——heir parents, 
their sisters, their very wives. It hat brought dis- 
content into every family so far as ics baneful in- 
fluences have reached.” ‘ 

To this true and scathing ‘crisicism, :t is 
needless to add many further words. I will 
only say that the question of National educa- 
tion is the most important prcblem to the 
solution of which Indian Nationzlists should 
direct their energies. 


Awanpa K, Cooma RASWAMY. 





Ancient India lay in the perfect anfi- 


HH secret of successful Government in 
dence which the people had in 


air 


king and his ministers, the mutual t. ‘, 
in the good faith of one another, the identi, - 


of Government with popular interests, and 
the united effort of the king and- the people 
to bring about the greatest good of the 
greatest number. The king existed for the 
people, and not the people forthe king.* The 
latter sacrificed his interests on the altar of 
popular good. He never cherished even the 
remotest idea of having an official majority 
on his side in his Council; in proof whereof 
Task my readers to read the account of its 
very constitution.[ The king generally be- 
longed to the Kshatriya caste, and if he 
wanted self-aggrandisement, or the aggran- 
disement of his own caste over the others, 
he could easily have secured an official 
majority by appointing a predominating num- 
ber of Kshatriyas as ministers. But this he 
never did. Out of the thirty-eight Amatyas 
or ministers, only eight were Kshatriyas. Nor 
could it ever be suspected that the Brahmans 
and the Kshatriyas combined together with a 
view to constitute an official majority, inas- 
much as the number of the former was only 
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four. The majority of the ministers were drawr 
from the Vaisya caste, their number having 
been twenty-one. Even with the king as 
President of the Council, and all ie ministers 


- belonging to the other castes rar ged against 


‘their side, they could carry everything before 
them, if only they chose todoso But, as a 
matter of fact, there was no spiriz of antagon- 
ism at all in the Council, no cleshing of in. 
terests, nor any discordant note to mar the 
harmony of feeling among the members. Al 
seemed tobe animated by one thought anc 
one desire, viz, the consummation of the well 
being of the State, and the grea zest good o: 
the greatest number. But why, it may be 
asked, was the number of the Vaisya minis: 
ters so large in the Council? The answer i: 
short and simple: “ Because ther stake ir 
the country was great.” The Ve syas repre 
sented, as it were, the wealth of the State 
They were the merchants of the ccuntry —the 
.exporters and importers of goods, by land anc 
sea—the agriculturists,—the financiers of al 
the arts and industries,—and the keepers o 
cattle, which, in ancient times, vere value: 
no legs than gold and silver, not only by th 
Indo-Aryans, but also by the other branche 
of the great Aryan family. It was, therefore 


} Vide my article on “Limited Monarchly in .asient Indie” 
the October number of the Modern Review, Volume I. 
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only meet and proper that these Vaisyas 
should have an adequate representation in 
the Council of the State. That the Vaisyas 
were regarded as an influential community 
is evidenced by the honour in which they 
were held by the king, and the large number 
of their representatives in the Council. 
Friction between class and class was greatly 
minimised in Ancient India by the organisation 
of the caste system, and the assignment of 
certain definite duties to each caste, which 
nobody ever thought of usurping. One of the 
principal duties of the king was to see that 
the four castes properly discharged their res- 
pective duties, and kept themselves confined 
Within their own definite limits. Any trans- 
gression made by anybody was visited with 
condign punishment. The result of this was 
the maintenance of perfect peace and order 
in society, and the reign of happiness and 
contentinent all around. There was no com- 
petition between caste and caste, no spirit 
of rivalry, nor any desire on the part of 
auybody to take an undue advantage over 
another. Hence there was seldom any ne- 
cessity .for pohltical combinations, popular 
demonstrations, or show offorce. The people 
seemed wedded to their own avocations, and 
every one did his best to contribute to the 
sum total of social and political well-being. 
The above picture represents the state of 
society when the castes were elastic, the 
three higher castes not removed from one 
another by any long distance, and inter- 
marriage the order of the day. These three 
castes and the Sudra caste, formed, as it were, 
the different limbs of the same social body, 
each of which performed its legitimate func- 
tions in order to keep the social body healthy, 
vigorous and active. But in course of time 
the caste rnles became rigid, and the fluent 
mass grew hard and crystallized. Intermar- 
riage came to be interdicted, and social 
interccurse discountenanced, which resulted 
in either disjointing the limbs from the main 
body, or paralysing them toa great extent. 
Though the Brahmans represented the head 
of the social body, their contro] over the limbs 
became gradually relaxed, and their supre- 
macy had to be bolstered up by artificial 
methods, viz.,a@ tissue of fictions as to their 
jivine and superior origin and their right to 
-eceive the worshipful homage of all the castes. 
[he Mahabharata and the Puranas teem with 
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their firm hold upon the various limbs. As the: 
codification and the interpretatioa of the laws 
of the country, however, were in the hands 
of the Brahmans, and the rules for the per- 
formance of religious, rites and ceremonies 
were dictated by them, Brahmanism succeed- 
ed in the long run in maintaining its supremacy 
in Indo-Aryan Society. But the limbs be- 
came more or less disjointed from one another 
and only somehow kept themselves alive by 
such sustenance ag they could derive indivi- 
dually from the head. The result of all this 
was a general deterioration of the social 
body, the growth of innumerable independent 
caste-republics, the cessation of that healthy 
and mutual intercourse among the limbs 
which alone could keep the body growing and 
vigorous, and the gradual dismemberment of 
the social organism. Herein lay the germs of 
decay of the Hindu race, and their ultimate 
downfall. People gradually ceased to think 
and act in concert. The ideal of life became 
narrow and cramped. The broad horizon 
which was at first conterminous with the Statas: 
became #gradually narrower and narrower 
until the vision ‘was restricted within the 
four corners of each of the small caste-repub- 
lics only. Patriotism also soon came to an 
end, and nobody cared to take any interest 
in anything that did not concern him and his 
community immediately. 

A word about the caste-republics would not 
be out of place here, All the members of a 
particular caste had,as arule, equal status, 
rights and privileges. No distinction was made 
between the rich and the poor, and the liter- 
ate and the illiterate. Every member of the 
caste Panchayat had a voice in its delibera- 
tions, and the decision of the Panchayat was 
final and binding upon all.* To act in con- 
travention of that decision was to incur the 
displeasure of the Panchayat, and secede 
from caste. The rebel was completely cut 
off from all social functions of the caste, and 
even the other castes never dared invite him 
to any social functions of their own, for fear 
of losing the sympathy of his caste-people. 
For, in spite of the division of the social 
organism into numberless caste-republics, 
there was yet the semblance of a body cor- 
porate, just as the numerous small kingdoms 
into which the country was divided, owned 
allegiance to the Paramount Power, and 
regarded themselves as parts of the whole. 


The various castes that lived in the village J 
formed themselves into a community which 
® “ Cultivators, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders and artizans have’=7 


authority to lay down rules and laws, for their respective classes." > 
(Gautama, xi, 21, Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. I, page 237.): 


ry 


tales, illustrating the superior origin of the 
Brahmans, but the very necessity of relat- 
ing and repeating these tales ad nauseam un- 
mistakably points to the danger (which was 
nore than a mere apprehension) of losing 
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was known as the Village Community, for the 
purpose of performing certain common secu- 
lar and religious duties, which have been 
extensively dealt with in my article on 
“Municipal Institutions in Ancient India.’* 

From the brief account given above of the 
zaste-republics and the village communities, 
‘t would appear that the people in Indo- 
Aryan society developed a right to control 
the affairs which concerned them immediate- 
y, that their spirit was democratic and that 
they enjoyed more independence in all such 
afiairs than they have ever done under 
British rule. 

Every village had an officer appointed by 
the king to administer its affairs, to collect 
revenue, to perform the functions of an 
urbitrator in village disputes, to protect the 
nterests of the villagers, and in fact, to 
erform all the duties of a petty administrator. 
He was assisted in the discharge of his duties 
vy the Village Panchayat, whose members 
epresented the interests of the people. This 
ficial head of the village was called the 
jramil, mandal, patel or mukhya, He was 
mtitled to receive all the shares of the 
wroducts of the village, to which the king 
iimself was entitled.t After keeping a certain 
pecified portion of the “reyenue” thus 
‘ollected for self-maintenance in a manner 
‘2fitting his position as the head of the 
dillage, he transmitted the remainder to his 
mmediate superior, who was generally the 
ord of ten villages. This lord was allowed 
. appropriate to his own use all the products 
4 one Icula, or as much land as could be 
‘ultivated with the help of two ploughs, each 
irawn by six oxen, and he again transmitted 
he revenue collected from the village lords 
o'his own immediate superior who was. 
‘enerally the lord of 20 villages. In this 
vay, the revenue of the country passed 
rom hand to hand till it reached the Royal 
‘reasury, the last lord who paid it directly 
oto the Treasury, being generally the lord 
f 1,000 villages. There were, of course, 
uperintendents selected by the king from 
mong his Amatyas or Ministers, who exer- 
ised a general control and supervision over 

* Vide, Modern Review, vol. ii, September number. 
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these lords, but there were also secret ems- 
saries to watch the doings of the superintea- 
dents themselves, so that the i ng could kecp 
himself in touch with the actual state of 
affairs in the provinces, and proczect the neop e 
from the oppression of greedy 2nd unprinc.- 
pled officials The king carried on the 
Oentral Government, as I have already poin - 
ed out in my article on “Limited Monarchy 
in Ancient India,” § from his capital, assisted 
by his three councils of Ritwiks. Mantris and 
Amatyas, the last representing all the priac:- 
pal castes, living probably in the capital town; 
also by an assembly of courtiers (@urag:) who 
were selected from among the people fo- 
their high character and sterling virtues; and 
lastly, by a great Popular Assembly, consisting: 
of the principal village lords, feucatory chiefs, 
military officers and the principal representa 
tives of the people living in the town and the 
provinces, whom the king summoned to meet 
on very important and extraordinary occasicns 
only, as for instance on the occasion of romi- 
nating a successor to the throne. We have 
gota very interesting account of the furc- 
tions of this great Popular Assembly in Val- 
miki’s Ramayana, which we cannot resis: the 
temptation of reproducing here+n extenso. 
The occasion was that of nominating a 
successor to the throne of the kingdom of 
Kosala. King Dasaratha, having become cld 
and decrepit, naturally felt a strong desire 
to nominate and appoint his successor, and 
retire from public life. Rama wes his eldest 
son, and according to the law o? primogeri- 
ture which governed succession in almost 
all the ruling’ Indo-Aryan families. he would 
have ascended the throne, as a matter 9f 
course, after the death of his father. But 
Dasaratha was anxious to see him installed 
on the throne in his own life-time, ard 
herein arose a difficulty. He wes afraid of 
Kaikeyi, the young and beautiful queen, cn 
whom he doted, and whom he would not, fcr 
the life of him, displease. Lest she should 
press on him the nomination and azpointmert 
of her own son, Bharata, in pre*erence to 
Rama, he wanted to attach to the ‘nstallatioa 
of Rama, the character of popular sanctzor, 
ait aM SH Hala aay | 
SET: CITA FRI TAAUNAT WTA 
AAAI BWAT Tet ETAT | 
ae ad Wiwaa aeTET TET: 
Ua fe catraHat: Tea faa: wae: | 
Wear wate area ATCA (TAT: THT 
Manu, vii, 119-128. 
§ Vide Modern Review, vol. iii, October number. 
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in.tead of making it a matter of personal 
elsice. Accordingly, he consulted his minis- 
ters and summoned the great Popular Assem- 
bly which was atteuded by the lords, nobles, 
feadatory chiefs, and all représentative men 
of the city and country-towns. The king 
tcok his seat inthe Assembly-hall, and the 
lords and representatives also seated them- 
selves according to their rank and order, with 
tleir faces turned towards the king. 


“Then facing the whole court, that lord of earth, 
tke king, resounding all sides as if with thunder, in a 
mighty voice, echoing and solemn, and like unto the 
scunds of a kettle-drum, spake words fraught with 
welfare and capable of creating high rapture, and 
worthy of the attention of all, And in tones over- 
fil ;ving with royal signs, and mellifinous, and peerless, 
aud surcharged with the sentiment of surprise, the 
nonarch addressed the princes, saying: ‘It is known 
to ye that the people of the spacious empire now 
governed by me-were governed like unto children by 
tuose sovereigns that were my predecessors. Now it 
is my intention to bring welfare unto this entire earth 
worthy of being rendered happy, which had been 
governed by all those sovereigns, Ixshvaku and the 
rest. Following the path trod by my predecessors, 
Thave, heeciless of my own happiness, to the best of 
ry power, always protected the people. And under 
the shade of the white umbrella, I effecting the good 
cf the entire community, have brought deerepitude 
tpon my body. Having attained an age extending 
cver many thousands of years, and lived fora long 
period, I desire rest for this decrepit frame. Bearing 
in the interests of the people the heavy burden of 
cuty incapable of being borne by even those that 
have controlled their senses, and requiring (in the 
Searer) right royal qualities, I have become fatigued. 
« therefore wish for rest, after, in the interests 
of the subjects, installing my son, with the permis- 
‘ion of all these excellent twice-born ones around 
ie. My worthy son, like unto Purandara himself 
-n prowess—-Rama, the conqueror of hostile cities, 
aath been born, endowed with all my virtues. Him, 
iike unto the moon while in conjunction with the 
2ushya constellation—the foremost of those main- 
taining righteousness, the chief of men, will I, in the 


morning, with a delighted heart, install as the heir-. 


apparent* to the throne. And that auspicious elder 
brother of Lakshmana will make a fit ruler for ye— 
—yea, the very three worlds might consider them- 
selves.as having a lord, by possessing him. Through 
his agency, I shall this day bring about the welfare 
of the world, and shall renounce my toil by reposing 
in him the task of government. If what Ihave de- 
vised be meet, and also recommend itself to ye, do ye 
accord approval to it,—pvroposing what I am to do 
besides this, together with the how of effecting 
it. If I have thought thus, solely because I find 
delight in it, do ye look about any other way to wel- 
fare. Far different is the thought of the dispassion- 
ate ; and by friction becomes far more efficacious.’ 


* As the king had said this, the princes exceedingly 
delighted, seconded him even as peacocks dance at 
the sight of a mighty mass of clouds showering down 


* Rama was to have been the de facto king bearing the burden of 
the State, while Dasaratha was to remain king only in name during 
the remaining years of his life. 
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rain. Tken there arose a pleasant resonance (from 
the assembly of the potentates); and next from the 
vast concourse inspired with high rapture, arose an 
echo generated by their voices, which seemed to 
shake ths earth. Then, being in complete possession 
of the views of that one (the king), versed in morality 
and interest, the Bralimans and the principal perso- 
nages of the army, in company with the citizens and 
the inhebitants of the provinces, took eounsel to- 
gether, and became unanimous—and having again 
revolvec the matter individually in their mind, spoke“ 
unto the aged king, Dasaratha, saying— O king, being 
many tLousand years old, thou hast bocome aged. 
Do thou then install Rama as the heir-apparent to the 
throne. Wewish to behold the exceedingly strong 
and mighty-armed hero among the Raghus, riding a 
huge elephant, his countenance underneath an um- 
brella. Hearing these welcome words of theirs, 
the morarch, as if not knowing their minds, asked 
them,—* Ye have asked for Raghava, soon as ye have 
heard my speech. This, ye kings (chiefs), raiseth my 
doubts. Do ye, therefore, speak out your minds truly. 
Why, while I am righteously governing the earth, 
do ye wish to see the highly powerful Rama as the 
heir-apparent ?’ And those high-souled ones together 
with the citizens and the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces said unto him, ‘O King, many are the virtues * 
of thy son, having for their object the welfare of the 
people. To-day, we will recount unto thee in detail 
the merits, making even enemies happy, of the meri- 
torious and intelligent (Rama), resembling a celestial. 
O Monarch, furnished with the choiéest qualities, 
Rama having truth for prowess is like unto Sakra’s 
self ; and he towereth above Ikshwaku and all. Rama 
is the one excellent person among men; and is trae 
and devoted to truth, And in very Rama is estab- 
lished morality with prosperity. Touching the good 
of the subjects, he is like unto the moon, and in the 
quality of forgiveness, he is like unto the earth; 
in intelligence,like unto Vrihaspati; and in prowess 
like Sachi’s lord. He is cognizant of duty, and true 
in promise,—and honest.; and not given to detrac- 
tion. He is forgiving, and soothing, and sweet-_ 
speeched and grateful and of subdued senses. He is4 
pliable to entreaties and staid, and of agreeable 
carriage, and uncalumniating. Raghava speaketh 
every one fair, and is of truthful speech. He minis- 
tereth unto variously-versed aged Brahmans. It is 
for th:s that in this world, his fame and renown and 
energy go on increasing. He hath mastered all the 
weapons that are extant among the gods, the Asuras, 
and haman beings. He hath performed his ablutions 
after having acquired learning, and knoweth the 
Vedas with their branches. And Bharata’s elder 
brothar is a proficient in music. He is the abode of 
all gond, and is saintly, and hath conquered his grief, 
andis magnanimous. He is lowly unto those twice- 
born ones that are worthy and are conversant with 
morality and interest. And when in company with 
Sumiira’s son, he wendeth to the fight with a view of 
protecting a city ora province, he cometh not back 
withcut conquering the foe. And even as a father 
enquireth after the welfare of his sons, he, returning 
from the field on horse or elephant, exhaustively and 
consecutively enquireth after the weal of the citizens, 
concerning their sons, or their (sacrificial) fire, or 
their wives, or their servants, or their disciples. And 
that tiger-like Rama always asketh the Brahmans : 
‘Do your disciples tend you\and the Kshatriyas— 
‘Do your disciples always remain mailed?’ When 
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calamity befalleth the people, he experienceth excess 
of sorrow ; and on their festal occasions, he rejoiceth 
even like their own father. He speaketh the truth 
and isa mighty bowmanu. He ministereth unto the 
aged, and hath controlled his senses (passions). He 
preludes his speech witha smile,and is established 
in righteousnes with his whole soul. He entirely 
bringeth about good, and he taketh no delight in 
bandying words after a quarrel. In reasoning ~in 
chain, he is like unto the lord of speech himself. His 
‘Sye-brows are graceful; and his eyes expansive and 
coppery; and he is like unto the very Vishnu, Like 
Kama, he is charming unto all by virtue of his hero- 
ism, prowess and might. He is ever engaged in 
protecting the people: and the desire for the good 
things of the world cannot petturb his mind. He'is 
capable of bearing the burden even of the three 
worlds,—what then is this earth? Neither his 
pleasure nor-his displeasure ever goeth for naught. 
He slayeth those that deserve to be slain; but he is 
never enraged with those that ought not to be slain 
(i. e. the unoffending) ;—~with whomsoever he is pleas- 
ed, he bestows wealth upon. In virtue of his self- 
control and other qualities, dear unto the subjects 
and capable of exciting the delight of mankind, Rama 
shineth even like the effulgent sun surrdunded by 
his rays. And even that Rama, crowned with such 
qualities and having truth for his prowess,—like 
unto a Lokapala, the earth ‘wisheth to have for 
her lord. By our good luck it is that thy son hath 
acquired competence in the task of administration ; 
and also by thy good luck it is that Raghava hath 
been born, endowed with sonly qualities, like unto 
Marichi’s son Kasyapa. The gods, and the Asuras, 
and men, the Gandharvas, and the Uragas, and the 
inhabitants, rural and urban, pray for the strength, 
health and long life of self-knowing Rama. And 
whether inmates or outsiders, citizens or natives of 
the provinces, everyoue speaks highly of him. Women, 
old and young, in both the morning and evening, with 
intent minds, bow down unto all the gods on behalf 
of the intelligent Rama, Let their desire, O worship- 
ful one, be fulfilled, through thy grace. And we 
would behold the son of the foremost of monarchs, 
the foe-destroying Rama, dark-blue like a lotus, 
Installed as the heir-apparent to the kingdom. There- 
fore, O hestower of boons, it behoveth thee, for the 
sake of our well-being, with a delighted mind to 
speedily install thy son furnished with noble quali- 
ties resembling the god of gods, and ever intent upon 
the welfare of the entire community.” * 


“ And when they had raised unto their heads their’ 


clasped hands resembling lotuses, the king responding 
unto them addressed ithem in welcome words fraught 
with good: ‘Hxceedingly ‘pleased am I, and incom~ 
parable also is my influence,—because ye wish to 
behold my dear first-born installed as heir-apparent.' 
Having greeted them thus, the king in their hearing 
spoke unto Vasishtha, Vamadeva, and other Brahmans, 
saying-~‘ This is the holy month of Chaitra; and the 
groves look beautiful with blossoms. Do ye now pre- 
pare for the installation of Rama.’ When the king 
paused, there arose a mighty tumult from the multi- 
tude. And when it subsided, the lord of men, “the 
king, addressed that foremost of ascetics, Vasishtha, 


* From M. N. Dutt’s “Prose English Translation of Ramayana.” 
Book II, sec. iii. ‘ 

+ Ramayana, Book. II, aec. iif 

} Ramayana, Bk. IT, see, iii. 
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saying, ‘It behoveth thee, O worshipful sir, to ordzr 
for things, necesary for the installatica of Rama." { 


Vasishtha did, as commanded by the kin,z. 
Then the king asked his chariotesr, Sumantri, 
to fetch Rama to the Assembly-hall. Qa 
Rama arriving there, 


“That entire assembly looked ‘eautiful in Ics 
presence, like the cloudless, autumnal sky, crest d 
with stars and planets, in the presence of the moon.” 


The king then 


“addressed his son, well-seated, .. these worcs, 
saying, ‘Born of my eldest wife, worthy of myse £, 
thou crowned with the best qualities, art my wort_y 
son, O Rama, dear unto me. Thou hass by thy virtues 
drawn unto thyself the hearts of the people: thers- 
fore do thou during the conjunction of the mon 
with the Pushya constellation, receive the office 3f 
hair-apparent. Thou art by nature crowned wih 
virtues. Notwithstanding thy great virtues, I wil, 
O son, from affection tell thee what is for tay 
profit. Practising greater humility, do thou cors- 
tantly restrain thy senses. Do thou renounce tio 
ills that come through anger and list, Replenis- 
ing thy exchequer and arsenal do thou, acquainti_¢ 
thyself with the state of things persenally or othcar- 
wise, administer justice and thereb7 enlist the affc:- 
tion of courtiers and other subjects for the frienis 
of him that swayeth the earth, pleasing the peorle 
to his satisfaction, rejoice even as did the immortcls 
ou obtaining ambrosia. Therefore, do thou, O sau, 
disciplining thyself thus address thee to thy task.” | 


These words were addressed to Rama ly 


‘the king in the presence of the whole Assen- 


bly. Subsequently, he took him io his priva.e 
chamber, and among other things spoke tLe 
following words: 

“To-day the subjects in a body have expresed 
their desire of having thee for theirsovereign. The e- 
fore, O son, I will install thee as the hsir-apparent.'"§ 

It may be asked here, if the voice of tie 
people counted for any thing, why did thzy 
who had already unanimously selected Rana 
for their sovereign, tamely submit to tie 
command of King Dasaratha unustly banisa- 
ing him into the wilderness? “he answer is 
short and simple. The people wzre thoroughly 
convinced that Dasaratha wes not actiag 
from caprice or like an autocrat in the matt :r, 
but that he,—poor king,—was bound, haad 
and foot, as it were, by the moral obliga- 
tion he was under to fulfil his promise, trily 
made to Kaikeyi, None would have be2n 
happier than Dasaratha himself, if Rama had 
refused to be banished at se dictates of 
Kaikeyi, But Rama, noble ard truthfal that 
he was, saw the sad predicament in which 
his father was placed, and at once came to 


§ ya waa: aealeartemiea aeyT | 


Waest BUTI TAia FAR Ul 
Ram. Bk. II, sec. iv, 15. 


his rescue. Rama considered the vaiue of 
truthfulness and filial piety higher than that 
ofa crown, and he cheerfully sacrificed his 
crown and his own self at the altar of Truth 
aud Vilial Piety. Herein lay his real great- 
ness. The people fully appreciated his great- 
ness and wonderful self-sacrifice, and this 
very appreciation took away.the sting, as it 
were, from their indignation against the king 
wno became more an object of their pity than 
of their fury. Mark how they talked among 
themselves over the affair: 


“ Znowing every kind of enjoyment, that magnani- 
maus one (i.e. Rama) who has tasted of every luxury, 
for aintaining the dignity of morulity, does not wish 
to *ulsify his father's word.” 


They were, however, rightly indignant at 
Kuaikeyi’s conduct. She wanted the kingdom 
fo> her son Bharata; but with a.view to spite 
her. and also show their devotion to Rama, 
thay were determined to convert it into a 
desert, and actually followed Rama, with 
thair wives and children, into the wilderness, 
til Rama gave them the slip and disappeared 
swidenly. Mark their words: 


‘ Accompanied by our wives and friends will we, 
like Lakshmana, follow the departing Raghava by 
the same way that he takes. And leaving ‘aside our 
gardens and fields and abodes, will we, making the 
righteous Rama's happiness and misery our own, fol- 
low him. Let Kaikeyi possess herself of our deserted 
mansions,—deprived of their buried treasures, with 
their unswept courtyards, robbed of kine and wealth, 
anc shorn of all substance, and’ filled with dust, and 
abendoned by the deities—mansions where rats will 
rur from hole to hole, which will neither emit smoke 
nor contain water, which will not be swept by broom- 
sticks, from which sacrifices and the slaughter of 
sacrificial beasts, and the offering of oblations, and 
the recitation of sacred texts, and japa, will be absent, 
anc around which. will be strewn broken earthenware, 
as they are on occasions of political commotions, or 
the occurrence of natural calamities. Let the forest 
to which Raghava repairs resemble a city, and let this 
city renounced by us be converted into a wilderness. 
Inspired by the fear of us, serpents will leave their 
holas, and beasts and birds the caves of mouatains, 
and. elephants and lions the forest. Let them occupy 
the sracts left behind us......... Let Kaikeyi reign in 
this realm, along with her son and adherents; we, 
renduncing our honses, will dwell in the forest with 
Raghava.’* (Bk. II, section 88). 


™he sacredness which always guarded the 
person of a woman in the eye of the Indo- 
Aryans, alone saved Kaikeyi from a violent 
death at the hands of the indignant populace. 
An infuriated Huropean mob would either 


* This was no mere idle talk. The people actually did what they 
had caid. ‘On Raghava having left for the forest...... , the men and 
beas"s were deprived of their senses by grief. And in che city, there 
arose a mighty tamult in consequence of the hurrying of people, the 
eleptants waxing mad and furious, and the neighing of horses. And 
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have lei her to the guillotine, or hacked her 
to pieces even in her own bed-chamber. 

I do not apologise to my readers for making 
the above lengthy extracts from the Rama- 
yana, inasmuch as they presenta vivid picture 
of the excellent relations that existed in 
Anciens India, (or, at any rate, the ideals of 
the excellent relations that ought to exist), 
between the king and the people, and alsog 
furnish a lofty ideal of kingly virtues, which 
the Indians still hanker after, but which 
unfortunately they do not find embodied in, 
ov even pursued by their present day rulers. 
They also go to show the power of vow populi 
in Ancient India, which, though not supreme, 
could rot yet be trifled with, or disregarded 
by the Government. 

The power of vox populi is again witnessed 
in the Bamayana, when Rama, returning from 
his exile with Sita and Lakshmana, ascended 
the throne. He was ruling the kingdom with 
justice and righteousness ; yet he felt desirous, 
of knowing what the people actually thought ~ 
of him and his rule. One day, he asked one 
of his trusted officers, Bhadra by name, to tell 
him, if he knew, a bit of the people’s mind. 
Thereupon Bhadra said that the people were 
exceedingly pleased with his just and benign 
rule, and they had nothing to complain against 
his conduct as a ruler of men. But they 
condemned his conduct in one particular res- 
pect which was none other than the fact of 
his taking back Sita, and living with her as 
his royal consort, although she had forcibly 
been carried away by Ravana, and had to 
live in Lanka for full ten months, under his 
complete control. This, according to popwar% 
opinion, was a very bad example for the king 
to set, as what the king did was always 
regarded as a precedent to be followed by the 
subjects in similar circumstances. Rama at 
ouce understood the drift of the popular talk, 
and though he believed Sita, in the inmost 
recesses of his heart, to be a lady of pure and 
unblemished character, and though her in- 
nocence and purity had already been proved 
by her passing through the ordeal of fire in 
Lanka, yet he could not help yielding to the 
popular murmur, and exiled his wife witha 
view to set to his subjects a noble example of 
the purity of the Royal family. 

Ooming down to comparatively historical 
times, we find that there were certain king- | 
doms in India, where the law of primogeniture 
the entire civy, containing young and old, extremely afflicted, rnshed 
after Rama, Hke persons oppressed with the heat of the sun rushing 
towards water.” Bk. II, section 20. Such a state of things would 


not have been possible, if the people\were not free to think and act 
aw they liked 
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vas notin force. The people elected their 
wn chief who ruled over them either for 
ife, or for a certain number of years, at the 
‘xpiration of which he had to vacate his office. 
Ve have got an account of a democracy like 
his in Buddhist records, which we cannot do 
etter than reproduce here in Dr. Rhys 
Javid’s words. Says he with regard to the 
lakya clan: 

“The administrative and judicial business of the 
lan was carried out in public assembly, at which 


oung and old were alike present in their common - 


fote Hall (Santhagara) at Kapilavastu. It was at 
ach a Parliament or palaver that King Pasenadi’s 
roposition was discussed. When Anhattha goes to 
‘apilavastu on business, he goes to the Mote Hall 
‘here the Sakyas were then in session. And it is to 
he Mote Hall of the Mallas that Ananda goes to 


anounce the death of the Buddha, they being then in “ 


sssion there to consider that very matter. A single 
iief,—how, and for what period chosen we do not 
aow, was elected as office-holder, presiding over the 
»ssions, and if no sessions were sitting, over the 
tate. He bore the title of Raja, which must have 
eant something like the Roman Consul or the Greek 
rehon.” * 


There is also an excellent account of the 
lection of an Hmperor in Beal’s “ Buddhist 
tecords of the Western World” (Vol I, pp. 
10-212) which we cannot resist the tempta- 
ion of quoting here. The Emperor was no 
ther than the Emperor Harsha, the hero of 
jana Bhatta’s well-known work, the Harsha- 
havita, 

“The people having lost their ruler, the country 
xcame desolate. Then the great minister Po-ni 
thandi), whose power and reputation were high and 
much weight, addressing the assembled ministers 
id: ‘The destiny of the nation is to be fixed to-day. 
ae old king’s son is dead. The brother of the prince, 
ywever, is humane and affectionate, and his dis- 
sition, heayen-conferred, is dutiful and obedient. 
acause he is strongly attached to his family, the 
sople will trustin him. I propose that he assume 
e royal authority ; let each one give his opinion 
i this matter, whatever he thinks.’ They were all 
treed on this point, and acknowledged his conspicu- 
is qualities. On this, the chief ministers and 
agistrates all exhorted him to take authority : ‘ Let 
i@ royal prince attend! The accumulated merit and 


* Dr. Rhys David's Buddhist India, p. 19. 


+ In this connection, it would be interesting to read the following 
wacts from the Ramayana, showing the right of the Councils of 
intris and Amatyas to select a successor to the Throne in the event 
the king dying childless or without any heir. King Dasarathe 
ving died,—Rama and Lakshmana also having gone to the forest, 
1 Bharata and Satrughna living far away in Rajgriha, there was 
ne left at Ajodhya to sit on the Throne. The Ministers Kasyapa, 
madeva, Javali and others assembled together, and addressing 
> Prime Minister and priest, Vasishtha, pointed out to him 
»horrors of anarchy and the necessity of appointing a king, 
ying: “Do you select some one this very day from the descen- 
ats of Ikshwaku, to be king here. Verily dotha kingdom go to 
n, when without aking.” Hearing their words, Vasishtha said 
to the Brahmans, and the adherants and counsellora (of the late 
ig): “Bharata, on whom at ag has conferred the kingdom, 
ng with his brother, Satruglfia, is living happily in the house 
his maternal uncle. Let envoys by means of fleat courserg speedily 
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the conspicuous virtue of the former king wer2 so 
illustrious as to cause his kingdcm to be most Lap- 
pily governed...... The opinion of the people as 
shown in their songs, proves the y real submiszion 
to your eminent qualities. Reign then with glory 
over the land ; conquer the enemies of your family; 
wash out the insult laid on your xingdom, and she 
deeds of your illustrious-father. Great will be your 
meritin such a case, We pray sou reject not our 
prayer.’ The prince replied: ‘The government 
of a country is a responsible office, ind ever attenced 
with difficulties. The duties of a rrince require pre- 
vious consideration. As for myself. I am indeed of 
small eminence, but as my father and brother cre 
no more, to reject the heritage o. the crown--tLat 
ean bring no benefit to the peop e. I must attend 
to the opinion of the world, and fcrget my own n- 
sufficiency.’ ’T 


A careful survey of the different stages 2f 
Indo-Aryan civilisation in Ancient India wll 
convince all impartial readers that vow populi 
was an important factor which had to Le 
reckoned with as much in politizal ag in social 
affairs, The spirit of democracy” pervaced a.] 
important concerns of life. Eat, as I have 
already said, there was a sericus defect in 
‘the social machinery which prevented ths 
welding of the scattered masses and the dis- 
cordant elements into a homog2neous whole, 


‘and which, in course of time, led to the deter- 


ioration of the Indo-Aryan race. The firn. 
establishment of British rule in “ndia, and the 
spread of Western culture amorg the people 
have done much to draw them c_ose together 
and produce a feeling of unity among them 
This feeling has to be carefully nursed. 
fostered and strengthened, by doing away 
with all pernicious systems and customs that 
obstruct its free play and growth. The spirit 
of democracy is ingrained in the very nature 
of the Indians, but it requires to be emanci- 
pated from the bondages impozed upon it, 
mostly by the people themselves. The politi- 
cal regeneration of the Indians. therefore, 
depends greatly on the successful carrying 
out of social and religious reforms. 


ABINAS OnuNDRA Das. 


repair thither and bring those heroic brothers What shell we 
decide?” “Let them go,” said all wmto Vasshtha. ° °° @ 
Bharata, accompanied by Satrughna, came back to Ajodhya, and 
lamented over the death of his father and the exi.e of his ):rothers, 
Alter the performance of the last rites of the King. on the morning 
of the fourteenth day, the ministers of the King assembled, addressed 
Bharata in the following words: ‘“ Having exiled Lis eldest sor and 
the exceedingly strong Lakehmana, Dasaratha has cone to heaven. 
Do thou, therefore, O illustrious prince, become oar King. Having 
been permitted by the King, thou wilt commit no fcrt (by deing so), 
es this kingdom is without a master. O Raghava, iaving procured 
all these necessaries for the installation, the counsellors and others as 
well as the citizens wait, O King’s son. Do thor, O foremost of 
men, have thyself sprinkled, and rule over us.” Thereupon Dharata 
replied : “In our line, it is ever fit for the first-borr alone to perform 
the task of the government. It doth not behove ye, who are wise, to 
say so unto me. Certainly Rama, our eldest brother, shall become 
the king, and I willabide in the forest for five end nine yeers,” 
Ramayana, Bk. IT, sees. 67,68,79. 
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THE GREAT WAR IN BENGAL, 1658-1660 


(Based on original Persian Sources.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Shuja’s First Advance. 


hye stcry of the royal illness, with its 
embellishments by Rumour’s 


Shua crows Limself, Wows agency, reached Shuja 


at Rejmehal, the then capital of Bengal. - 


He immediately crowned bimself king, took 
the pompous title of Abul Fauz Nasiruddin 
Mahammad, Timur III, Alexander II, Shah 
Sinja Bahadur Ghazi. The khutba was 
yead in his name in the mosques, coins 
were struck bearing his title,* and the as- 
stmpiion of royalty was complete. It only 
remaineé to defeat his rivals and seize the 
throne ot Delhi. ; 


Wor this purpose he started with a large 
army, an admirable park of 
artillery, and the highly use- 
fc war-doats (nawwara) of Bengal. Passing 
tarough Patna, he reached Benares by the 
ecd of January, 1658. Meantime Dara had 
cespatched an army of 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 
faot-musketeers, and 200 barqandazes, with 
e well-flled war-chest and many elephants. 
™ye nominal command had been given to his 
eidest gon, Sulaiman Shikoh, a mere youth; 
tat the real power lay in the hands of his 
_ssociaczes, the politic and experienced Rajput 
anief Jai Singh, and the doughty Afghan 
_eader, Dilir Khan Rubela. The old Emperor 
3ad entreated the generals to do their best 
zo avert the fratricidal war; they were not 
to molest Shuja, if he retired peacefully to 
Lis own province, and should fight him only 
if he >ersisted in advancing.[ This army 
came ‘n touch with Shuja’s at Bahadurpur, 
5 miles north-east of Benares.§ 


Here on the high bank of the Ganges Shuja 
formed an entrenched camp, 
with his flotilla moored close 
at hand. Dara’sarmy halted 
three miles off. For some days there was a 


* Ehaf Khan, i. 5. Masum 32, 3. 


+ Adat-i-Alamgiri, 215, b. Alamgirnamahk, 31, Masum, 34, a. 
Amel-i-Sclih, 9, a. 


+ Adat-i-Alamgiri, 216, b. 


Marches on Benares. 


His camp at Bahadur- 
Pur. 


f, 


distant artillery duel, and now and then 
skirmishes between the scouts of the two 
armies. The Delhi troops had no such decided 
superiority of strength as to storm Shuja’s 
position with the certainty of victory. Sulai- 
man, therefore, carefully studied the enemy’s 
position and habits. Fle found out that they 
did not take ordinary military precaution nor 
patrol round their camp, and that Shuja was 
grossly indolent, letting things drift and 
sleeping till late in the morning. 


So Sulaiman made his own preparations.« 
Peat aiae cult Harly in the morning of the 
Lh «14th February, he marched 

his troops out on the pre- 
tence of changing their ground, and suddenly 
fell upon Shuja’s camp.|| “The Bengal sol- 
diers after rubbing their sleepy eyes found 
that the enemy were already around them; 
they had no time to put on their tunics, but 
took the shortest road to safety.” 

The tumult broke Shuja’s sleep on a couch 
hung round with mosquito-nets. He took an 
elephant and hurried out to retrieve the day, 
but the battle had been already lost. The 
enemy had swarmed into his camp and were 
looting it. “AJ his captains from their 
respective quarters had fled, without caring 
what became of their master.” Here and 
there a few knots of men were facing the 
enemy .and offering resistance, but more to 
win their way to safety than to gain a 
victory. Some three thousand of the enemy 
encircled his elephant and plied their muskets 
and hows at him. Their arrows rained down 
on his howdah, and some even glanced off 
his coat of mail. But he boldly kept them 
back, emptying two quivers of arrows with his 
own hands. He shouted to his own men tc 
rally and form behind his elephant, but it was 
of no avail.. The enemy pressed closer still 
and tried to capture the elephant, one of ther 
coming near enough to slash its leg with his 
sword. 


§ Bshadurpur (indian Atlas, sh. 88) only 2 m. east of the righ 
bank head of the Railway bridge over the Ganges at Benares. 

|| Alamgirnamah 31, Masum 34¢.440b. My account of the surprie 
and flight is taken from the latter’s graphic description, 
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Only one path of safety lay open. The 
elephant was driven to the 
river-bank, where the fire of 
the naval guns checked the enemy’s approach. 
But even this retreat had to be effected in 
she teeth of the enemy’s keenest opposition 
und after repeated counter-charges by a band 
f his devoted followers under Mir Isfandiar 
famuri and Syed Ismail Bukhari. They 
‘ained time for the elephant to break through 
he enemy’s cordon, and reach the bank, where 
huja quickly dismounted and sought safety 
mong his boats. 

Sulaiman’s men now plundered the entire 
camp. The tents, jewels, 
furniture, and all sorts of 
oods, besides mouey, horses, and elephants, 
ere seized by the victors. The Bengal 
‘oops had escaped with their bare lives, and 


Shuja’s flight. 


His camp looted. 


ft everything behind. Shuja’s own losses . 


ere estimated at fifty lakhs of rupees; his 
lief minister, Mirza Jan Beg, lost six lakhs 
orth of property in addition to horses and 
ephants. HEiven the humblest private had 
yandoned his little all. The total loss could 
»%t have fallen short of several krores of 
ipees, 

The fugitive prince immediately weighed 
ichor and sped down the river, Some of bis 
Uowers who reached the bank shortly after 
m,were toolate to embark, and perished 
Iplessly from the enemy’s swords. Tor ten 
iles the flotilla was rowed in selfish haste, 
ithout a halt being made to pick up the 
en running in distraction on the bank. At 
st the boats drew up in exhaustion on the 
rther side,and here Mirza Jan Beg, the 
azir, who had ridden away from the fleld 
ith only 400 men, was taken on board. The 
iture of their panic may be judged from the 
ct that “he congratulated his master on 
3 having saved his life, which, in sucha 
rhage, was equivalent toa thousand vic~- 
ries {” 

But the main portion of the army fled by 
the land route through Sase- 
ram to Patna. So thorough- 
ly demoralised were they 
at disgraceful scenes marked their precipi- 
te flight. Hvery small group of half-naked 
asants, walking behind them stick in hand, 
ig maguified by their terror-stricken imagi- 
tion into the pursuing army, whose arrival 
ey dreaded every moment. These warriors, 
ough ten to fifteen thousand strong, clad 
mail and cuirass, and mounted on chargers, 
ietly let themselves be stripped of their all 
such small bands of villagers! Some even 


fiseries of the fugi- 
8. 
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threw away their own accoutrements and 
money to facilitate their fight! The village 
women lured the soldiers aside, promising to 
give them drinking-water, and then snatched 
away their clothes and property, while the 
heroes durst not protest even by a word! 
The entire: road to Patna was littered with 
numbers of abandoned elephants, horses, load- 
camels, mules, costly articles and sacks of 
coins. These were quickly appropriated by 
the villagers. 

Shuja reached Patna on the 19th and rallied 
- his men to some extent. 

But the victorious Sulaiman 
Shikoh, after freely looting 
the Bahadurpur camp, was now coming in 
pursuit. So Shuja pushed on to Mungir 
(Monghyr), where he stopped to gather the 
stragglers, give respite to the wounded, and 
arrange for making a stand against the 
pursuers. By great efforts and daily super- 
vision he built a wall two miles long from the 
hill to the river, across the plain outside the 
city. The rampart was strengthened with 
trenches, stockades, and batteries; soldiers 
manned them day and night, on the alert 
for the enemy’s approach.” This unforeseen 
obstacle brought Sulaiman toa sharp halt. 
He wavered, encamped 30 miles west of 
Mungir, and took time to mature new plans. 


Just then alarming news reached him from 
the Court. His father wrote 
urging him to patch up a 
; truce with Shuja and hasten 
backto Agra to meet anew danger coming 
up from the south. - : . 

Aurangzib and Murad had advanced from 
the Deccan, joined their forces on the way, 
crushed Dara’s army which barred their path 
at Ujjain (145th April), and were now in full 
march on the capital. Terms were quickly 
arranged between Shuja’s wazir, Mirza Jan 
Beg, and Rajah Jai Singh, and confirmed by 
the principals. It was agreed that Bengal, 
Orissa, and Bihar to the east of Mungir should 
be left to Shuja, but his seat should be Raj- 
mahal, as his presence at Mungir, on his 
western frontier, would be a menace to the 
ruler of Delhi. As soon as the treaty was 
signed { (early in May, 1658), Sulainian hasten- 
ed back towards Agra, but, alas! too late to 
save either his father or himself. 


Thus Shuja was unexpectedly saved from 
destruction. A complete 
change now took place on the 
political chess-board. Au- 
rangzib pushed steadily on, defeated Dara 


5 Mosum 40 } and 41 a t+ Masum 52 a-~66 a, 


Shuja goos to 
Mungir. 


Treaty with Sulai- 
man. 
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himself at Samugarh, 13 miles south of Agra 
(29th May), got possession of Agra fort (8th 
June), deposed his father, treacherously im- 
prisoned Murad Bakhsh at a banquet, and 
made himself the supreme ruler of Hindustan. 


Dara, having lost his last stake in this gam- 
ble for empire, fled from the 
field, through Agra and Delhi, 
to the Panjab. Aurangzib sent 
a pursuing column on his heels while he him- 
self halted at Delhi for three weeks to orga- 
nise a new administration, despatch pressing 
affairs of State, and ascend the throne as 
Emperor. To make sure of his rear, he sent a 
most friendly letter to Shuja adding the pro-- 
vince of Bibar to his appanage and promising 
him other favours, in territory and money, 
when the affair of Dara would be over. Then, 
all things being settled for the present,. he 
left Delbi (26th July) to conduct the cam- 
paign against Dara in person. That unhappy 
prince was chased with unbroken ill-fortune 
further and further away through the Panjab 
and Sindh. When Aurangzib reached Multan 
{end of September, 1658), he received des- 
patches from the east which made his quick 
return imperative. - 


Chases Dara to 
Multan. 


OHAPTER IIT. 
Shuja’s Second Advance, 


We have already seen how in Shuja’s dark- 
est hour (the beginning of May, 
1658), the clouds that lowered 
over him were blown away by 
an unexpected side-wind. 
breathing-time and respite from pursuit, but 
was confirmed in his own possessions with 
some increase of territory. Aurangzib's letter 
to him breathed the tenderest brotherly love, 
“ As you had often before begged the Mmperor 
Shah Jahan for the proviuce of Bihar, I now 
add it to your viceroyalty. Pass some time 
peacefully in administering it and repairing 
your broken power, When I return after dis- 
posing of Dara’s affairs, I shall try to gratify 
your other wishes. Like a true brother I 
shall-not refuse you anything that you desire, 
be it land or money.”* In the light of Aurang- 
zib’s treatment of Shah Jahan, his loving 
father, end of Murad Bakhsh, the very ladder 
by which he had mounted to the throne, his 
protestations of brotherly love were estimated 

* Alamgirnamah, 211, 223 and 224. 

{ Masum 96 a and b. Alamgirnamah 224, 

¢ Ibid 07¢ and 99a. 


§ Alamgirnamah, 224, 225, 239, 240. Khafi Khan, ii. 45-47, Mae 
sum is strangely silent ehout the details of this march. 


Aurangzib's letter 
to Shuja. 


He not only got: 
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by Shuja at their true worth. He sent: in 
reply a polite letter of thanks and—prepared 
for war. : 

The news of his brother’s absence in the 
far-off Panjab onthe heels of | 
Dara, revived Shuja’s ambition ! 
He could not let slip this golden 
opportunity. To the objections 
of his chiefs and ministers he answereds- 
“ Aurangzib has left between this place and 
the capital no general strong enough to oppose 
me. If prince Sultan Muhammad bars my 
path I shall win him over, and by a quick 
movement secure the person of Shah Jahan 
and restore the old government. IJ shall stay 
at Court as my father’s obedient servant.” f 

So, he went to Patna. There his general 
Mir Isfandiar Mamuri, who had been wound- 
ed and captured by Sulaiman Shikoh at Baha- 
durpur and had escaped from his prison at 
Agra in the confusion following Dara’s flight, 
joined him. He, alone among the Bengal; 
chiefs, fed Shuja’s vanity and urged him to 
make a bold bid for the crown. ¢ 


At the end of October, 1658, the Bengal 
army, 25,000 cavalry, with ar- 


Shuja's hope of 
capturing Agra by 
surprise. 


His march on 


‘Allahabad. tillery and the vast flotilla of 
' Bengal, set out quickly from 
Patna. At first fortune seemed to smile on 


the expedition. Dara’s officers in charge of 
the forts in the eastern provinces had been 
ordered by that prince, just after his defeat, 
to surrender them to Shuja and thus save 
them from falling into Aurangzib’s hands. 
Rohtas, Chunar and Benares all opened their 
gates to Shuja, and the commandant of Allah. 
abad wrote to him proffering submission, a 
detachment sent to the north of the Ganges 
captured Jaunpur, At Benares his war-chest 
was replenished with three Jakhs of rupees 
extorted from the merchants and rich men of 
the city, both Hindu and Muhammadan. 
Allahabad was reached on the 23rd December. 
A small division of Aurangzib’s troops under 
the Khan-i-dauran, which had been besieging 
the fort, fell back at the very approach of 
Shuja. § : 

But that Prince’s victorious advance was 

Reaches Khajwah, 5000 to receive a check, and 
he was to confront enemies of 

a different stamp. Three stages from Allah- 
abad he reached Khajwah || (80th December) 
and found Sultan Mubammad, the eldest son, 

|| Khajwah (Indian Atlas, sh. 69 N.E., Khajuha) is in the Fatehpur 
District, 5m. 8.8. W. of the Bindki Road station, on the E.I.R. It 
is situated at the same distance, 10 miles, from the Ganges on its 
north and the Jumna on its south. Eight miles west of it stands 
Korah, which has given another name to the battle. A century after- 


wards (8rd May, 1765) General Carnac crushed the Vizier of Oudh's 
army on the plain of Korah. 
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of Aurangzib, barring his path. Three days 
afterwards the Imperial camp became the 
scene of unusual life and bustle: Aurangzib 
himself rode intoit and took over the supreme 
command. Now for the decisive battle ! 

\ To understand this startling development 
we must hark back to the 
end of July last, when Au- 
rangzib was crowning him- 
selfat Delhi. After sending the conciliatory 
letter to Shuja, he set off for Lahore; but 
his mind was not at ease about his brother 
in Bengal. He bad several agents in the 
eastern parts, who watched every movement 
of Shuja, and fast couriers who sped with 
their reports to the Emperor. Shuja’s sus- 
vicious march from Rajmabal to Patna and 
ais openly hostile action in advancing to- 
wards Allahabad had duly reached his ears. 
But he had little . faith in Shuja’s ability, 
nilitary strength, generalisbip, or rapidity 
f{ movement, and, therefore, decided to finish 
‘he hunt after Dara first. Hence the pursuit 
vas pushed on down the Indus. But Dara 
led like the hunted hare before Aurangzib’s 
renerals, without their being able to catch 
lim anywhere. Meantime the news from the 
ast grew more and more alarming. So, 
Lurangzib at Multan deemed it unwise to 
ieglect Shuja any longer. Leaving Dara's 
ursuit in the hands of his officers (30th 
ieptember, 1658), he with a select cavalry 
scort hastened to the capital, travelling two 
tages every day to make up for lost time.* 
t was a splendid feat of endurance, and one 
upremely needed. Delhi was reached on 
he 20th November. Three days afterwards 
e despatched from Agra a strong force with 
rtillery under his eldest son, Sultan Mu- 
ammad, to join the Khan-i-dauran’s division 


© Alamgirnamah 212 et seq. Mastin 100 @ and 2. 
} Alamgirnamah, 226, 234 and 235. 


_ Aurangzib hastens 
gack to oppose him. 
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"N the Indian Universities we read histories 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
other extinct peoples, and are led to 
believe that they were sui generis, of a 

ass apart, and that hence their histories 

uve no practical lessons to teach us. The 
stery of no modern -nation is taught us in 
ir schools and colleges with the single excep- 
on of Bngland, and English history has been 
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at Allahabad, block Shuja’s path, and report 
the situation to the Emperor. A picked body 
of veterans lately returned from the Panjab 
was sept from Delhi to join the prince. 
Shortly afterwards the prince’s army was still 
further strengthened by the arrival of Zulfigar 
Khan with more artillery, one Irrore of rupees 
from Agra fort, and several other officers, 
mostly Rajputs, with ‘their contingents. 
While these arrangements were taking place, 
Shuja was still at Benares: his one chance of 
swooping down on Agra was thus lost; the 
open road on which he had counted was now 
blocked, and the Emperor himself was within 
hail at Delhi. 

Thus the state of the game was completely 
changed, and Aurangzib na- 
turally expected that Shuja 
would’ now retire quickly 
from his vain quest,as any wise man would 
have dune, So, he slackened his own speed, 
halted twelve days at. Delhi, and then went to 
the hunting-lodge of Soron, to wait for news. 
If Shuja retired, Prince Muhammad would be 
recalled and the Emperor would return as 
from a hunt; otherwise he would hasten 
from Soron to join the campaign. Shuja, 
however, pushed -blindly on, and reached 
Khajwah as we have seen. The Emperor, 
constantly informed of the enemy’s move- 
ments, left Soron on 2ist December, ordering 
Sultan Muhammad not to precipitate an 
action but wait for him. On the 2nd Janu- 
ary, 1659, father and son united their forces 
near Korah, eight miles west of Shuja’s posi- 
tion.{ That very day, by a happy coincidence, 
Mir Jumla arrived from the Deccan by forced 
marches, and at once took his place as the 
confidential adviser and right band man of 
the Emperor. 


Reaches the camp 
at Korah. 


LABOR 





$ Ibid 235—238, 241. 


omitted from the curriculum of the matri- 
culation examination of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. The successes of Japan have led the 
curious among us to study the recent history 
of the Empire of the Rising Sun. But we know 
nothing of the history of another nation in 
the making on the other side of the Pacific— 
the Negroes of America—belonging to the 
most despised section of the humanrace, The 
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occasional lynching of a Negro, with all its 
barbarous and inhuman details, is reported 
in the papers, and eminent persons, including 
such cultured and liberal statesmen as Lord 
Roseberry, tell us that there is something 
radically wrong with the Ethiopians which 
makes them unfit for self-government and 
association on equal terms with the whites. 
This argument is not quite unfamiliar to 
Indian ears, and well known Huropean jour- 
nals have supported this favourite theory, so 
flattering to their pride of race. For instance, 
the London Spectator, dated June ist 1901, 
in an article on the ethnological survey of 
India about to be undertaken by the Indian 
Government, speaks as follows :— 

“The negro is not yet quite a man, and he is not 
yet a brother to the white . It will take 
generations- no man can say how many—to bring 
him to the level of the ‘supreme Caucasian man.'” 

The following facts, summarised from Dr. 
Scholes’ book, Glimpses of the Ages, knocks 
the bottom off this self-complacent and con- 
ceited assertion, and proves to demonstration, 
if proof were needed, that given favourable 
environments, the Negro can evolve as good 
a civilisation as any that exists at present 
on the surface of the globe. 

At the outset it should be remembered that 
the American Negroes were severely handi- 
capped in the race, 

“As slaves they passed two anda half centuries, 
under a system wherein all that is vile, base and 
brutish in human nature found its fullest fruition. 
And when at the close of that epoch of agony and 
horror—an epoch of mental, moral and physical muti- 
lation—-their shackles were removed, they were in 
a condition of abject poverty and gross ignorance; 
in that condition they were in a large measure 
required to educate, and entirely to support them- 
selves, as well as discharge their duties as citizens 
e Commonwealth. Nor is this all; for there 
}da conspiracy, begotten of fear, of disappoint- 
bf jealousy, of implacable hate, that has fabri- 
or exaggerated crimes which it has imputed 
e coloured citizens, and which, in order to 
fe them, it has cireulated throughout the world. 
mspiracy that has intimidated and ostracised 
;a conspiracy, which by means of violence has 
1uded the majority of coloured citizens from 
vying the highest privilege of citizenship, from 
charging its most sacred obligation, viz., the cast- 
me of their votes ; a conspiracy that has heaped upon 
these citizens humiliation of every description, and 
by every kind of obstructive and oppressive tactics 
that fiendish ingenuity can invent, even to murder, 
has striven, ever since the emancipation, to secure 
their overthrow and ensure their ruin.” 

How has this people fared during the 
period—nearly fifty years—which has elapsed 
since they were liberated from bondage? 
The answer to this question will be found 
in the following pages, 














' that throughout the United States colo 
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We are informed by the New York By 


1, 
American citizens have accumulated 3h 
property valuing $ 12,000,000; that the vals 
of their church property is $37,000,000; ie i 
they own 137,000 farms valued at $725,000,000, 
that their property, some part of which 
had belonged to their former masters, value 
$ 165,000,000; and that per capita thelr 
possessions are $72°50. The following facts 
have been gleaned from the United States 
Bureau of Mducation. In 1897 and 1898, there 
were 916,883 Negro children in the former 
sixteen slave States and District of Columbia 
attending school, making sixty per cent. of 
the coloured enrolment. There are about 
180 schools in‘the United States exclusively 
for the secondary and higher education of 
coloured youths, In 161 of these institutions 
there were employed 1.809 teachers, the 
total enrolment being 42,330 students. Of. 
these students, those belonging to the col** 
legiate grades numbered 2,492; those of the 
secondary grades were 13,669; and of the 
elementary grades 26,169. Students studying 


-the classics were 1,711, those in the scientific 


courses 1,200, in Einglish courses 9,724, in 
business courses 244, and in normal courses 
4,449, There were 167 graduates from the 
College courses, 859 from normal courses, and 
853 from high school courses. In professional 
courses there were 1,285 students ; in theology 
560 students and 63 graduates; in law 116 
students and 39 graduates; in medicine 342 
students and 78 graduates; dentistry, 43 
students and 9 gradutes; pharmacy, 44 students, 
and 11 graduates. In addition to the figures 
just given it must be stated that 180 students 
qualified themselves as nurses, Further that 
of these 421,330 students in the 161 schools 


* for the coloured race, 14,400 were receiving 


industrial training, of which farming and 

gardening claimed 1,260, carpentry 1,804, brick- 

laying 107, plastering 94, painting 130, tin- 

smithing 47, forging 247, the machine shop 

222, shoemaking 219, printing 685, the millinery 

department 6,923, cookery 1,922, and other 

industrial branches 2,414, These schools had 

in their libraries 237,145 volumes, valued at 

$215,908. There were 21,000 Afro-Americans 

engaged in the work of teaching; more than 

15,000 young men and women were attending 

various colleges, There were more than 50, 
coloured normal schools; more than 40 schools 

for secondary education; there were 18 col- 

leges and universities ; 45 theological schools, 

6 schools for the deaf, dumb and blind; and | 
several schools of law. 
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business standing of the Southern Negro 
be gauged by the following figures col- 
tedat the instance of the United States 
vernment Exhibition. Number of negroes 
gusiness, 20,820; those of them that employ 
gents and collectors, 1,172; boarding-house 
‘eepers, 2,823 ; druggists, 187; dry-goods mer- 
thants, 135; grocers, 1,839 ; hotel-keepers, 429 ; 
wicksters, 2,655; bank officials and insurance 
wents, 213; undertakers, builders and con- 
ractors, 154; photographers, 596; journalists 
ind publishers, 125; manufacturers, 401; bar- 
vers, of whom 5,000 were proprietors, 17,480; 
vutchers, 2,510; blacksmiths, 10,762; watch 
md clock makers,.61. Of these businesses, 
nore than 700 had been established for more 
han thirty years. The Afro-American has 
vritten 300 books; he owns and edits more 
han 200 newspapers, which are regularly 
ssued every week; he also owns and edits 
aonthly and quarterly magazines. 

There are at least four banks. owned and 
nanaged entirely by coloured men. The Peo- 
je’s Auxiliary Hospital and Training School 
6 St. Louis are entirely under the manage- 
nent of coloured surgeons. The negroes have 
\ co-operative organisation, they control and 
wha cotton mill, a foundry, a silk mill, The 
‘ecords of the American Patent Office show 
that hundreds of patents, covering all the 
lepartments of mechanics, have been granted 
‘o negroes. The Bell Telephone Company, 
or example, owe their transmitter to the 
nvention of Granville T. Wood, a black engi- 
1eer, Whose electric controller system is that 
smployed on the Manhattan Hlevated Railway. 
Although not much beyond forty years of age, 


Mr. Wood has already patented thirty-five . 


mportant devices, including four kinds of 
elegraphic apparatus, four electric railway 
mprovements, two electric brakes, a tele- 
yhone system, a battery, and a tunnel cons- 
sruction for electric roads. Another negro, 
xy the name of McCoy, has given America 
tg finest.lubricating oil. One of the greatest 
aegro financiers in the United States is Daniel 
Seales, who has passed the eightieth year. 
Jolonel John McKnee was a negro millionaire, 
who owned 400 pieces of real estate in Phila- 
lelphia, 204,500 acres of farm land, and left 
sroperty valued at $ 2,000,000. 


The Weekly Scotsman of October 29th, 
(904, says :— 


“There is hardly any branch of industry in which 
wagroes are unrepresented, and that statement in- 
Judes the women as wellas the men. A large city 
ould be founded without a single white man in it, 
nd yet lack for no trade or profession. There are 
1,268 Negro teachers and college Professorgin the 
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United States and 15,530 clergymen. The negroes could 
finance a railroad through their 82 bankers and brokers, 
lay it out with their 120 civil engineers and surveyors, 
contest the right of way with their 728 lawyers, make 
the rails with their 12,827 ivon and steel workers, 
build the road with 545,980, labourers, construct its 
telegraph system with their 185 electricians and their 
529 linemen, and operate with their 55,827 railway 
employes...... They have 52 architects, designers and 
dranughtsmen, 286 artists and teachers of art, 1,734 
physicians and surgeons, 212 dentists, 210 journalists, 
8,921 musicians and teachers of music, and 99 literary 
and scientific persons....... It is noteworthy that the 
proportion of self-supporting negroes is much larger 
than that of self-supporting whites. Of all over ten 
years old 841 per cent. of the coloured males and 40°7 
per cent. of the coloured females are engaged in gain- 
ful oceupations, against 79°5 per cent. of the white 
males and 16 per cent. of the white females similarly 
occupied,” 


During the War of Secession, 186,000 Ethio- 
pians were enlisted in the Federal army, or 
nearly one-tenth of all the Northern forces. 
And at the close of the War, besides the enor- 
mous company serving as teamsters, labourers, 
&c, there were in the Federal ranks 98,000 
black infantry, 17,000 black artillery, and 7,000 
black cavalry. 

“And, fighting with a sustained and splendid 
gallantry, distinguishing themselves in many battles, 
these black troops, as is well-known, were second 
to none. Nor’was this the first nor the last time 
that, heeding his country’s call, the coloured Ame- 
rican has hastened to answer it with his blood. 
When the thirteen colonies, out of which the great 
Republic was ultimately forged, were lying in the 
fortuitous furnace of the revolutionary war, ‘the 
Ethiopian formed a part of the intrepid band by 
whose operations on the battlefield the molten mass 
flowed into the Republican mould. And even to-day, 
when he is but a seventh of the population, such 
is his valour, his endurance, his fidelity, and his 
skill, that both in Cuba and inthe Phillipines he has 
been requisitioned to fight for the Republic.” 

Nor have the coloured inhabitants proved 
less successful in the arts of peace. They 
have shown great zealin Mission work. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Alexander Walters, dele- 
gate of the Zion African Methodist Church 
to the World’s Sunday School Convention in 
London, may be mentioned as one among a 
band of able negro theologians. The Negro 
Baptists have formed themselves into a Na- 
tional Convention and prosecute Mission work 
in Cuba and in Africa, 

Passing to the fine arts, belles-lettres, and 
general literature, mention may be made of 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the Negro poet and 
novelist ; Colonel George Williams, author of 
the standard work, History of the Negro 
Race; Professor W. E. Du Bois, ‘of Atlanta 
University, author of The Conservation of 
Races, and also an authority on sociological 
questions; Professor W. 8. Scarborough of 
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Wilberforce University ; the renowned scholar, 
Dr.. Blyden, M. A. LL. D., author of several 
works, and sometime representative of Liberia 
in the Oourt of St. James. In painting, the 
Negro is represented by Mr. H. O. Turner, 
whose picture, “The Raising of Lazarus,” was 
bought by the French Government for the 
Luxembourg Gallery. As to the healing art, 
among many successful Afro-American physi- 
cians and surgeons, the name of Dr. Daniel 
H. Williams, of Chicago, who was appointed 
examining surgeoh of volunteers during the 
Spanish-American war, may be mentioned. 
Regarding politics, Judson W. Lyons was 
Registrar of the Treasury during the Spanish- 
American war and the bonds issued to cover 
the war loan bore his signature. Hon'ble 
George White, late a member of the House of 
Representatives and one of the ablest criminal 
lawyers in the State of North Carolina, is a 
Negro. But the most famous of them all was 
the late Hon’ble Frederick Douglass, journa- 
list, author and orator, and United States 
Marshal for the district of Columbia from 1876 
to 1881, Among journalists the name of the 
coloured gentleman, Mr. T. T. Fortune, editor 
of the New York Age, may be mentioned. 

The National Association of Ooloured Wo- 
men held its second convention in Chicago 
in 1899. Of this assembly, the Ohicago Tri- 
bune said :— 


“That within a single generation since the war - 


which gave freedom to the race sucha gathering as 
this should be possible means a great deal. Could 
Abraham Lincoln have looked in upon nearly two 
thousand people crowded into Quinn Chapel the 
other evening and seen the representatives of the 
emancipated, and listened to the addresses, said to 
have been so admirably spoken, of the President of 
the Convention, Mrs. Terrel, Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Jeffrey, Mrs. B. K. Bruce, Mrs. Thurmen, 
and others, and observed their essential dignity, 
evident refinement of manner, and noted the breadth 
of the outlook for their race and for the country, it 
is dificult to imagine some of the emotion that would 
have stirred him.” 

On the same topic, the Times-Herald of 
Ohicago, observed thus :-— 

“The wonien of colour were a continual revelation 
not only as to personal appearance, but as to in- 
telligence and culture. If by a bit of magic the 
colour of their skin could be changed to white, one 
would have witnessed a convention of wide-awake 
women which in almost every particular would 
favourably compare with a convention of white- 
skinned women.” 

We in India are thinking of establishing 
national universities. In this, as in several 
other matters requiring self-help, we may 
very well take a leaf from the Afro-American's 
book. The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Alabama, is the undying monument 
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of the educational enterprise of that fore 
of living American negroes, Mr. Book 
Washington, He has been classed 

“among the type of leaders by whom the foremd 
peoples of the different racesin the past and in t' 
present have been made great.” 
Readers will remember the shock whicn 
wag felt by the white Americans to whom, 
as Dr. Scholes says, the social distinctions 
between black aud white are more dear than 
even their religion, at the news that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had dined with this coloured 
philanthropist and organiser. Of its kind the 
Tuskegee Institute is not only the most suc- 
cessful among the institutions in the United 
States devoted exclusively to the training of 
the coloured race, but also the most success- 
ful among similar institutions in that country 
devoted to the training of the colourless race. 
Launched a little over twenty-three years 
ago, ina small rented church with a single 
teacher and thirty pupils, but nota single foot” 
of land, this undertaking now owns unmort- 
gaged property valued at $300,000. Its 42 
buildings have almost all been erected by the 
labour of its students. It has 2,267 acres of 
land, 88 officers and teachers, an attendance 
of 1,164 students, of whom 801 are males and 
863 are females. It is maintained ata cost 
of more than $100,000 per annum. Its students 
are drawn from 24 states and territories, also 
from Ouba, Porto Rico, England and Africa. 
Tuskegee aims at educating not only the 
head and heart, but also the hand, and in 
this respect, by means of an efficient staff, 
including one director of industries and 4 
another of the agricultural department, it im- 
parts instruction in the following branches of 
industry: Agriculture, blacksmithing, brick- 
laying, carpentry, carriage-trimming, cooking, 
dairying, drawing--architectural, free-hand, 
and mechanical—plain sewing, house-keep- 
ing, harness-making, founding, horticulture, 
laundering, machinery, mattress-making, 
millinery, nurse-training, painting, shoemak- 
ing, stock-raising, tailoring, tinning, and 
wheel-wrighting. Taking the subject of agri- 
culture to illustrate the thoroughness with 
which the teaching of Tuskegee is done, it 
may be mentioned that for teaching practical 
and scientific agriculture an. experiment 
station was secured in 1897. The laboratory 
work consists in analysing various soils in 
order to discover what element may be lack- 
ing to make them more productive. Feeds 
for cattle are also selected by means of analy- 
sis, according as the end desired is to produce 
fat, milk or muscle. More than fifty cows 
supply material for the dairy. The orchard 
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and the market-garden besides furnishing 
Tuskegee with vegetables and fruit, are used 
for the student in the art of grafting, 
budding, trimming and caring for plants and 
trees. The departments of Tuskegee which 
are devoted to brain and mind culture are 
no less thoroughly equipped. The instructors 
and managers are drawn from the foremost 
justitutions of learning. Tuskegee aims at 
equipping the Southern States with an edu- 
cated coloured ministry, with educated me- 
chanics, and educated citizens. It brings 
its exceptional advantages within the reach 
of the Negro youth, whose only capital is his 
labour. It clothes and houses him, instructs 
him two hours each night at a night school, 
aud at the end of two years teaches him a 
trade on condition of his stipulating to recoup 
the outlay by paying two years’ labour. Such 
is Tuskegee, and it is the dream, the idea, the 
inspiration of one man, and this man himself 
a graduate of the university of adversity. 
“The story of Mr. Booker Washington’s life as 
told by himself is full of noble, lessons for 
humanity at large, and for ourselves in parti- 
cular in the present crisis of our national his- 
tory. In him we have a patriot with high 
ideas, who has in a great measure realised 
those ideas by his self-sacrificing efforts for 
the regeneration of his people. The following 
extract from his autobiography will doubtless 
prove inspiring. ; 

“Tf was born a slave on a plantation in Virginia in 
1857 or 1858, I think. My fivst memory of life is that 
of a one-room log cabin with a dirt floor, and a hole in 
the centre that served as a winter home for sweet 
potatoes ; and, wrapped in a few rags, on this dirt floor 
{spent my nights; and, clad in a single garment, 
about the plantation I often spent my day. The 
morning of freedom came, and though a child, I recall 
vividly my appearance with that of forty or fifty slaves 
before the verandah of the ‘big house’ to hear read 
the documents that made us men instead of property. 
With the long-prayed-for freedom in actual possession, 
each started out into the world to find new friends 
and new homes. My mother decided to locate in West 
Virginia, and after days and nights of weary travel 
we found ourselves among the salt-furnaces and coal 
mines of West Virginia. Soon after reaching West 
Virginia, I began to work in the coal mines for the sup- 
port of my mother. While there I heard in some way 
svanke of General Armstrong's School at Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, I heard at the same time—and this impressed 
me most-—that it was a school where a poor boy could 
work for his education, so far as his board was con- 
cerned. As soonas I heard of Hampton, I made up my 
mind that in some way I was going to find my way to 

“ that institution. I began at once to save every nickel 
I could get hold of. Atlength, with my own saving 
and a little help from my brother and mother, I started 
for Hampton, although at the time I hardly knew 
where Hampton was or how much it would cost to 
reach the school. After walking a portion of the 
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distance, travelling ina stage-coach and ears the re- 
mainder of the journey, I at length found myself in 
the city of Richmond, Virginia. I also found myself 
without friends, money, or place to stay at night. 
After wulking about the city till midnight—and I had 
grown almost discouraged and quite exhausted—TI 
crawled under the side-walk and slept all that night. 
The next morning, as good luck would have it, I found 
myself very near a ship that was unloading pig iron. 
L applied to the captain for work, and he gave it. I 
worked on this ship by day and slept under the side- 
walk by night, till | had earned money enough to con- 
tinue my way to Hampton. On arriving at Hampton, 
I had a surplus of fifty cents in my pocket. Tat once 
found General Armstrong and told him what my condi- 
tion was and what Il had come for. In his great hear- 
ty way, he said that if I was worth anything he would 
give me a chance to work my way. At Hampton I 
found buildings, instructors and industries provided 
by the generous—in other words, the chance for me to 
work for my education. While at Hampton, I resolved, 
if God permitted me to finish the course of study, IT 
would enter the far south, the black belt of the Gulf 
States, and give my life in providing as best as I could 
the same kind of chance of self-help for the youth of 
my race that I found ready for me when I went to 
Hampton, and started the Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute,” 

The position of a race, it may be said, de- 
pends upon its ability or inability to produce 
great leaders—not the average, the relative 
or the mediocritic, but the extraordinary, the 
exceptional, the absolute leader. The Negro 
race has produced such men. Myr. Booker 
Washington is undoubtedly such a man, but 
there is one even greater than he. The name 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture is all ‘but unknown 
in India ; lives such as his, which may inspire 
us with self-confidence, are somehow or other 
not placed in the way of the young Indian 
scholar. The history of Toussaint is connect- 
ed with the Haytian Revolution which took 
place towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. Hayti, the western portion of the 
island of Santo Domingo, was then a French 
possession. It had a white, mulatto, and 
black population. The white colonists were 
planters, but they had no control over the 
machinery of government, which was in the 
hands of the home authorities. This the 
colonists properly considered a grievance, and 
the planters and the mulattoes revolted. In 
1794, the French Assembly gave civil rights to 
the blacks, and they joined the local author- 
ities against the rebels. It was in this manner 
that Toussaint came upon the scene. The 
following biographical sketch of this celebrat- 
ed Ethiopian is taken from a lecture delivered 
by the American orator, Wendell Phillips. It 
ought to prove interesting and instructive 
reading to the people of India: 

“He had been born a slave ina plantation in the 
north of the island~an unmixed Negro—his father 
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stolen from Africa. If anything, therefore, that I may 
say of him to-night moves you to admiration, remem- 
ber the black race claims it all, we have not part nor 
lot init. Hoe was fifty years old at the time. An old 
Negro had taught him to read. His favourite books 
were Epictetus, Raynal, Military Memorials, Plutarch. 
In the woods he learnt some of the qualities of herbs, 
and was village doctor. On the estate the highest 
place he ever reached was that of coachman, At 
fifty he joined: the army as physician. Before he 
went he placed his master and mistress on shipboard, 
freighted the vessel with a cargo of sugar and coffee, 
and sent them to Baltimore, and never afterwards 
did he forget to send them year by year ample 
means of support. And I might add that all the 
leading Negro generals each one saved the man under 
whose roof he was born, and protected the family. 
Let me add another thing. IfI stood here to-night 
to telithe story of Napoleon I should take it from 
the lips of Frenchmen, who find no language rich 
enough to paint the great captain of the nineteenth 
century. Were 1 to tell you the story of Washington 
I should take it from your hearts—you who think no 
marble white enough on which to carve the name of 
the father of his country. Iam about to tell you the 
story of a Negro who léft hardly one written line. 
I am to glean it from the reluctant testimony of 
Britons, Frenchmen, Spaniards, men who despised 
him as a Negro and a slave and hated him because he 
had beaten them in many battles. All the materials 
for his biography are from the lips of his enemies. 


“ About the time he reached the camp the army had 
been subjected to two insults. First, their Commis- 
sioners, summoned to meet the French Committee, 
were ignominiously and insultingly dismissed; and 
when afterwards Franzois, their General, was sum- 
moned to a second conference and went to it on 
horseback accompanied by two officers, a young 
lieutenant who had known him as a slave, angered at 
seeing him in the uniform of an officer, raised his 
riding-whip and struck him over the shoulders. If he 
lind been the savage which the Negro is painted to 
us, he had only to breathe the insult to his twenty-five 
thousand soldiers, and they would have trodden out 
the Frenchman in blood. But the indignant chief 
rode back in silence to his tént, and it was twenty- 
four hours before his troops heard of this insult to 
their General. Then the word went forth—‘ Death to 
every white man!’ They had fifteen hundred prison- 
ers; ranged in front of the camp, they ~were about 
to be shot. Toussaint, who had a vein of religions 
fanaticism, like most great leaders—like Maliomed, 
like Napoleon, like Cromwell, like John Brown, he 
could preach as wellas fight —mounting a hillock and 
getting the ear of the crowd, said, ‘Brothers, this 
blood will not wipe out the insult of your chief, only 
‘the blood in yonder French Camp can wipe it out. 
To shed that is courage, to shed this is cowardice ;' 
and he saved fifteen hundred lives. 


“JT cannot stop to give in detail everyone of his 
efforts. This was in 1793. Leap with me over seven 
years, come to 1800; what has he achieved? He has 
driven the Spaniard back into his own cities, con- 
quered him there, and put the French banner over 
every Spanish town; and for the first time, and almost 
the last, the island obeys one law. He has put the 
mulatto uncer his feet. He has attacked Maitland, 
defeated him in pitched battles, and permitted him 
to retreat to Jamaica; and when the French army 
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Nowa 
rose upon Laveaux, their General, and put * ation 
chains, Toussaint defeated them, took Laveaux ‘lis 
prison, and put him at the head of his own th all 
The grateful French in return named him Genera. 
Chief. ‘Cet homme fait ‘ouverture partout,’ said ong! 
‘This man makes an opening everywhere.’ Hence he 
soldiers named him l’'Ouverture, the opening. 9 


“This was the work of seven years. Let us pause 
a noment and find something to measure him by. You 
remember Macaulay says, comparing Cromwell with 
Napoleon, that Cromwell showed the greater military 
genius, if we consider that he never saw any army 
till he was forty, while Napoleon was educated from 
aboy,in the best military schoolin Europe. Crom-, 
well manufactured his own army; Napoleon at the 
age of twenty-seven was placed atthe head of the 
best troops Harope ever saw. They were both suc- 
cessful; bat says Macaulay, with such disadvantages, 
the Englishman showed the greater genius. Whether 
you allow the inference or not, you will at least grant 
that it is a fair measurement. Apply it to Toussaint. 
Cromwell manafactured his own army—out of what? 
Englishmen-—their equals. This man manufactured 
his army out of what? Out of what you call the 
despicable race of Negroes, debased, demoralised, by 
two hundred years of slavery, one hundred thousand, 
of them imported into the island within four years, ~ 
unable to speak a dialect intelligible even to each 
other, yet out of this mixed, and as you say, des- 
picable mass, he forged a thunderbolt and hurled at 
what? At the proudest blood in Europe, the Spaniard, 
and sent him home conquered; at the most warlike 
blood.in Europe, the French, and put them under his 
feet; at the pluckiest blood in Europe, the English, 
and they skulked home to Jamaica. Now if Cromwell 
was a general,at least this man was a great soldier. 
I know it was a small territory; it was not as large 
as the continent ; but it was as large as Attica, which 
with Athens for a capital has filed the earth with 
jts fame for two thousand years. We measure genius 
by quality, not by quantity. Further, Cromwell was 
only a soldier; his fame stops there. Not a line in the 
statute book of Britain ean be traced to Cromwell 
not one step in the social life of England finds ite 
motive power in his brain. The State he founded went 
down with him to the grave. But this man no sooner 
puts his hand on the helm of state than the ship 
steadied with an upright keel, and he began to evince 
a statesmanship as marvellous as his military genius. 
History says that the most statesmanlike act of 
Napoleon was his proclamation of 1802, at the Peace 
of Amiens, when believing that the indelible loyalty 
of a native-born heart is always a sufficient basis on 
which to found an empire, he said, ‘Frenchmen, come 
home. I pardon the crimes of the last twelve years ; 
I blot out its parties ; I found my throne on the hearts 
of all Frenchmen'—and twelve years of unclouded 
success showed how wisely he judged. It was in 1802. 
In 1800 this Negro made a proclamation ; itruns thus: 
‘Sons of St. Domingo, come home. We never meant 
to take your houses or your lands. The Negro only 
asked that liberty which God gave him. Your houses 
wait for you; your lands are ready ; come and culti-. 
vate them.’ And from Madrid and Paris, Baltimore*® 
and New Orleans, the emigrant planters crowded 
home to enjoy their estates, under the pledged word 
that was never broken of a victorious slave. 


“Again, Carlyle has said, ‘The natural king is one 
who melts all wills into his own.’ At this moment he 
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to his armies—poor, ill-clad, and halfstarved 
d to them: ‘Go back and work on these estates 
» «ave conquered; for an empire can be founded 
) onorder and industry, and you can Jearn these 
cues only there.’ And they went. The French 
Imiral who witnessed the scene said that in a 
2xek the army melted back into peasants. It was in 
00. The world waited fifty years before, in 1846, 
toobert Peel dared venture as a matter of practical 
statesmanship the theory of free trade. Adam Smith 
iheorised, the French statesmen dreamed, but no man 
at the head of affairs dared to risk it as a practical 
measure...But in 1800 this black, with the instinet of 
statesmanship, said to the Committee who were 
drafting for hima constitution, ‘Put at the head of 
the Chapter of commerce that the ports of St. 
Domingo are open to the trade of the world. With 
lofty indifference to race, superior to all envy or 
prejudice, Toussaint had formed this Committee of 
eight white proprietors and mulatto, not a soldier 
nor a Negro on the list, although Haytian history 
proves that, with the exception of Regaud, the 
rarest genius has always been shown by the pure 
Negroes. Again, it was in 1800, ab a time when 
England was poisoned at every page of her statute 
s00k with religious intolerance, when a man could 
aot enter the House of Commons without taking the 
2piscopal communion, when every State in the Union 
except Rhode Island, was full of the intensest 
religious bigotry. This man was a Negro.” You say 
that is a superstitious blood. He was uneducated. 
You say that makes a man narrow-minded. He was 
Catholic. Many say that it is another name for 
intolerance. And yet Negro, Catholic, slave, he took 
his place by the side of Roger Williams, and said to 
his Committee: ‘Make it in the first line of my cons- 
titution that I know no difference between religious 
beliefs.’ Now, blue-eyed Saxon, proud of your race, 
go back with me to the commencement of the century 
and select what statesman you please. Let him be 
either American or Enropean; let him havea brain, 
the result of six generations of culture; let him have 
the ripest training of University routine ; let him add 
toit the better education of life; crown his temples 
with the silver of seventy years, and show me the 
man of Saxon lineage for whom the most sanguine 
admirer will wreathe a laurel as embittered foes have 
placed on the brow of this Negro--rare military skill, 
profound knowledge of human nature, content to blot 
out all party distinctions, and trust a State to the 
blood of its sons; anticipating Sir Robert Peel fifty 
years, and taking his station by the side of Roger 
Williams before any Euglishman or American had 
won the right. And yet this is the record which the 
history of rival States makes up for this inspired 

black of St. Domingo. 

“Tt was 1801. The Frenchmen who lingered on 
the island described prosperity and order as almost 
incredible. You might trust a child with a bag of 
gold to go from Samana to Port-au-Prince without risk. 
Peace in every household; the valleys~laughed with 
fertility ; culture climbed the mountains; the com- 
merce of the world was represented in its harbours. 
At this time Europe concluded the Peace of Amiens, and 
Napoleon took his seat on the throne of France. He 
glanced his eye acrogs the Atlantic, and with a single 
stroke of his pen reduced Cayenne and Martinique 
back in chains. He then said to his council, ‘What 
shall I do with St. Domingo?” The slavebolders said, 
‘Give ib to us’.... Colonel Vincent, who had been 
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Private Secretary to Toussaint, wrote letters to 
Napoleon, in which he said: ‘Sire, leave it alone ; it 
is the happiest spot in your dominions. God raised 
this man to govern; races melt under his hand. He 
has saved you this island, for I know it of my know- 
ledge that when the Republic could not have lifted a 
finger to prevent it, George [Il offered him any title 
and, any revenue if he would hold the island under the 
British crown. He refused, and saved it for France.’ 
Napoleon turned away from his council, and is re- 
ported to have said ‘I have sixty thousand idle troops ; 
I must find them something to do’..... Itis said 
the satirists of Paris had christened Toussaint, the 
Black Napoleon, and Bonaparte hated his black 
shadow.....+ 

“So Napoleon resolved to crush Toussaint from one 
motive or another, from the promptings of ambition or 
dislike of this resemblance, which was very close. If 
either imitated the other, it must have been the white, 
since the Negro preceded him several years. They 
were very much alike, and they were very French — 


_ Feeneh even in vanity, common to both. You remember 


Napoleon’s vainglorious words tohis soldiers at the 
Pyramids: ‘Forty centuries look down upon us.’ 
In the same mood Toussaint said to the French 
eaptain who urged him to go to France in his frigate, 
‘Sir, your ship is not large enough to carry me’...... 
Toussaint...could never bear a uniform. He wore a 
plain coat, and often the yellow Madras handkerchief 
of the slaves. A French lieutenant once called bim 
a maggotina yellow kerchief. Toussaint took him 


‘ prisoner next day, and sent him home to his mother. 


Like Napoleon, he could fast many days; could 
dictate to three secretaries at once, could wear out 
four or five horses. Like Napoleon, no man ever 
divined his purpose, penetrated his plan. He was 
only a Negro, and ‘soin him they eall it hypocrisy. 
In Bonaparte we eall it diplomacy. For instance, 
three attempts made to assassinate him failed for not 
firing atthe right spot.... They once riddled his 
carriage with bullets, he was on horseback on the 
other side. The seven Frenchmen who didit were 
arrested. They expected to be shot. The next day 
was a Saint's day. He ordered them to be placed 
before the high altar, and when the priest read the 
prayer of forgiveness, he came down from his high 
seat, repeated it with him, and permitted them to 
go unpunished. He had that wit common to all great 
commanders, which makes its way in the camp.... 
Then, again, like Napoleon—like genius always-—he 
had a confidence in his power to rule men. You 
remember when Bonaparte returned from Elba, and 
Louis XVIII sent an army against him, Bonaparte 
descended from his carriage, opened his coat, offering 
his breast to their muskets, and saying, ‘ Frenchmen, 
It is your Emperor!’ and they ranged themselves 
behind him, his soldiers shouting, ‘Vive Empereur !’ 
That was in 1815. Twelve years before, Toussaint 
finding that four of his regiments had deserted and 
gone to Leclerc, drew his sword, flung it on the grass, 
went across the field to them, folded. his arms, and 
said, ‘Children, can you point a bayonet at me?’ The 
blacks fell on their knees, praying his pardon. His 
bitterest enemies watched him, and none of them 
charged him with love of money, sensuality, or cruel 
use of power. The only instance in which his stern- 
est critic has charged him with severity is this: 
During the tumult afew white proprietors who had 
returned, trusting his proclamation, were killed. His 
nephew, General Moise, was accused of indecision in 
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quelling the riot. He at once assembled a Court- 
martial, and on its verdict ordered his own nephew to 
be shot, sternly Roman in thus keeping his promise 
of protection to the whites. 

“* Above the lust of gold, pure in private life, it was 
against such a man that Napoleon sent his army, 
giving to General Leclerc .... thirty thonsand of 
his best troops, with orders to re-introduce slavery. 
Among these soldiers caine all of Toussaint’s old 
mulatto vivals and foes. Holland lent him sixty ships; 
England promised by special message to be neutral, 
and, you know, neutrality means sneering at freedom 
and sending arms totyrants .... Mounting his horse 
and riding to the eastern end of the island Samana, 
he looked out on the sight, such as no native had ever 
seen before. Sixty ships of the line crowded by the 
best soldiers of Europe--soldiers who had seated the 
Pyramids-—-rounued the point. They were soldiers 
who had not yet met an equal, whose tread, like 
Ceesar's, had shaken Europe, soldiers who had scaled 
the Pyramids and planted the French banners on the 
walls of Rome. He Jooked a moment, counted the 
flotilla, let the reins fall on the neck of the horse, and 
turning to Christorphe, exelaimed, ‘All France is 
come to Hayti; they can only come to make us slaves, 
and we are lost!’ He then recognised the only mis- 
take of his life—his confidence in Bonaparte, which 
had led him to disband his army. Returning to the 
hills, he issued the only proclamation which bears hig 
nane and breathes vengeance. ‘My children, France 
comes to make us slaves. God gives us liberty. 
France has no right to take it away. Burn the cities, 
destroy the harvests, tear up the roads with cannon, 
poison the wells; show the white man the hell he 
comes to make.’ And he was obeyed, 

“When the great William of Orange saw Louis XIV 
cover Holland with troops, he said, ‘Break down the 
dykes; give Holland back to the ocean; and Europe 
said, ‘ Sublime !' When Alexander saw the armies of 
France descend upon Russia, he said, ‘Burn Moscow; 
starve hack the invaders ;’ and Europe said, ‘Sub- 
lime!’ This black saw all Europe marshalled to crush 
him, and gave his people the heroic example of 
defiance. It is true the scene grows bloodier as we 
proceed; but remember, the white man fitly accom- 
panied his infamous attempt to reduce freedom to 
slavery with every bloody and eruel device that bitter 
and eruel hate could invent. Aristocracy is always 
cruel. The black man met the attempt, as every such 
attempt should be met, with war to the hilt. In his 
first struggle to gain his freedom he had been gener~ 
ous and merciful, saved lives and pardoned enemies 
..- when rising against aristocrats. Now, to save 
his liberty the Negro exhausted every means, seized 
every weapon, turned back the hateful invaders with 
a vengeance as terrible as their own, though even 
now he refused to bé eruel. Leclerc sent word to 
Christorphe that he was about to land at Cape City. 
Christorphe said, ‘Toussaint is Governor of the island. 
I will send to hin for permission. If without it a 
French soldier sets foot on shore, I will burn the town 
and fight over the ashes.’ Leelere landed. Christorphe 
took two thousand white men, women and children, 
and carried them to the mountains in safety; then, 
with his own hinds, set fire to the splendid palaee 
which French architects had just then finished for 
him and in forty honrs the place was in ashes. 
The battle was fonght in the streets, and the French- 
men driven back to their boats. Wherever they went 
they met fire and sword......Beaten in the field, the 
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French took to lies, They issned a proclanial 


saying, ‘Wedo not come to make you slaves; 


man Toussaint tells you lies. Join us, and you s 
have the rights you claim.’ They cheated every 

of his officers except Christorphe and Dessaljines 

his own brother Pierre ; and finally these also dese: 
him, and he was left alone. He then sent word 
Leclerc: ‘I willsubmit. Tcould continue the stru; 

for years~ could prevent a single Frenchman f 
safely quitting your camp. But I hate bloods 
Thave fought only for the liberty of my, race. ( . 
rantee that; I will submit and come in.’ He todk” 
the oath to be a faithful citizen, and on the same 
crucifix Leclere swore that he should be faithfully 
protected, and that the island should be free. As the 
French General glanced along the line of his splen- 
didly equipped soldiers, and saw opposite Touissant’s 
ill-armed followers, he said to him, ‘L’ Ouverture, 
had you continued the war, where could you have 
got arms? ‘I would have taken yours,’ was the 
ready reply. 

“He went down to his house in peace; it was 
summer. Leclerc remembered that the fever months 
were coming, when his army would be in hospital, 
and when one motion of that royal hand would sweep 
his troops into the sea. He was too dangerous to be 
left at large. So they summoned him to attend am 
council, and here is the only charge made against 
him—the only charge: They say he was fool enough 
to go. Grant it; what was the record? The white 
man lies shrewdly to cheat the Negro. Knight- 
errantry was truth. The foulest insult you can offer 
aman since the Crusaders is, youlie. Of Toussaint, 
Hermona, the Spanish General who knew him well, 
said: ‘He was the purest soul ever pat into a bady.’ 
Of him history bears witness: ‘He never broke his 
word. Maitland was travelling in the depth of tho 
woods to meet Toussaint, when he was met by a mes- 
senger and told that he was betrayed. He went on 
and met Toussaint, who showed him two Jetters--one 
from the French General, offering him any rank if 
he would put Maitland in his power, and the other a 
reply. It was: ‘ Sir,—1 have promised the Englishman 
that he shall go back.’ Let it stand, therefore, that 
the Negro, truthful as a knight of old, was cheated 
by alying foe. Which race has reason to be proud of 
sucha record? But he was cheated. He was under 
espionage. Suppose he had refused; the Govern- 
ment would have doubted him—would have found 
some cause to arrest him. He probably reasoned 
thus: ‘IfIgo willingly I shall be treated accord- 
ingly,’ and he went. ‘The moment he entered the 
room the officers drew their swords, and told him 
he was a prisoner; and one young lieutenant, who. 
was present, says, ‘He was not at all surprised, but 
seemed very sad.'—They put him on shipboard ; weigh- 
ed anchor for France. As the island faded from his 
sight, he turned to the captain, and said: ‘You 
think you have rooted up the tree of liberty, but I 
am onlya branch. Ihave planted the tree so deep 
that all France can never root it up.’ Arrived in 
Paris, he was flung in jail, and Napoleon sent his 
Secretary, Caffarelli, to him, supposing he had buried 
large treasures. He listened awhile, then he replied: 
‘Young man, it is true t have lost treasures, but they® 
are not such as you have come to seek.’ He was sent 
to the castle of St. Joux, to a dungeon twelve feet by 
twenty, built wholly of stone, with a narrow window 
high up on the side looking out on the snow of 
Switzerland. In the winter ice covers the floor; 
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{in summer it is damp and wet. In this tomb the 
child of the sunny tropic was left to die. From this 
dungeon he wrote two letters to Napoleon. One of 
them runs thus: ‘Sire,—-I am a French citizen, 
Inever brokea law. By the grace of God I have 
saved you the best island of your vealm. Sire, of 
your mercy grant me justice.’ Napoleon never an- 
swered the letters. The commandant allowed him 
five francs a day for fuel. Napoleon heard of it, and 
co the sum to three...... In this tomb Toussaint 
“as buried, but he did not die fast enough. Finally, 
the commandant was told to go to Switzerland, to 
carry the keys of the dungeon with him, and to stay 
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four days. When he returned, Toussaint was found 
starved to death.” 


Dr. Scholes adds :— 


“Thus was the greater soul extinguished by the 
lesser. After this revelation of a character, which 
in the immensity of its massiveness is so overpower- 
ing, is it surprising that standing in its presence, 
a reviewer [in the International Library of Famous 
Literature], as if enthralled by the grandeur of its 
magnitude, should have enquired whether this was 
the greatest maa that has ever lived?” 
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sara, built new Rajgriha.* The story 

is that the houses in Giribrajapur being 

very close together, fires were of very 
frequent occurrence. On account of the se- 
vere loss which they inflicted on the citizens, 
the latter represented to the king through 
hig minister to adopt remedial measures. 
The king, consulting his minister, ordered 
the person in whose house the fire would first 
break out, to be exiled to the Sitavana.t And 
now it happened that the king’s palace was 
the first to be burned with fire. Then he said 
to his minister, ‘I myself must be banished. 
I wish to maintain the laws of the country. 
I, therefore, am myself going into exile.’ 
Hearing that the king was in exile, the King 
of Vaisali raised an army to invade Magadha. 
Whereupon the lords of the marches built a 
town and ‘as the King was the first to inhabit 
it, it was named Rajgriba or the King’s 
House.’ The king was followed thither by the 
ministers and the people with their families. 


Hiuen Tsiang also mentions that according 
to some, the new town was built by Bim- 
bisara’s son Ajatasatru,{ which fact is also 
atated by Fa Hian.§ Probably the fortifications 
were due to Ajatasatru. But the traditions 
in the Hindu and Jaina books alike ascribe the 
guilding of new Rajgriha to Srenika Bimbisara. 


* Rhys David, Buddhist India, pp. 37—38. 
+S. Beal—Buddhist Records of the Western World; Vol. IL, 
rey 
p. 16-67. In the Rajgrihe-mahatmya mention is made of HIATIA, 


liuen Tsiang calls it ‘cold forest’ afara a. Probably the two are 
lentical. 


t Beal. Vol., II., pp. 166—-67. 

§ Beal. Vol. I., pp. lviti. 

|| Rhys David, pp. 37-38. Hiuen Tsiang says that all the suc- 
ysgorg of Ajatasatru reigned at Rajgriha till Asoka gave it to the 


COORDING to ancient tradition, Bimbi- 


Sisunaga IJ, the Jast king of the Videha 
dynasty, removed the capital from Rajgriba 
to Vaisali; his son Kalasoka Mahananda, the 
founder of the Nanda dynasty of Magadha, 
transferred it to Pataliputra.|| In the tenth 
year of the reign of the first king of this 
dynasty, in 851 B.c., the second Buddhist 
Council was held at Vaisali. 


Nanda Dynasty 
1i. Kalasoka Mahapadma. ... 
12. Sudhanwa Nanda aa 
13. The Nine Sons of Nauda, 


After the Nandas the Mauryas came into 
power. The founder of the Maurya dynasty 
was Chandra Gupta. During Alexander's in- 
yasion of the Panjab in 326-27 B.c. Chandra 
Gupta raised the standard of rebellion against 
the -nine Nandas. The tradition is that 
Chandra Gupta was the issue of Nanda’s mis- 
tress, a woman of the barber-caste, named 
Mura, whence the title Maurya, As Chandra 
Gupta’s mother was a low caste woman, his 


361—321 B.c. 
361 B.C. 


-half brothers, the legitimate sons of Nanda, 


looked down upon him. It was probably for 
this reason that Chandra Gupta fled from 
Magadha to the Punjab. After the departure 
of Alexander, Chandra Gupta revolted and 
made preparations to invade his brothers’ 
kingdom. At last with the help of Ohanakya,q] 
the Bismarck of ancient India, Chandra Gupta 


Brahmans and removed the capital to Pataliputra. This is probably 
a mistake as we know from other sources that Asoka’s grandfather 
Chandra Gupta reigned at Pataliputra. 

{ In the Sanskrit drama ‘Mudrarakshasa’ by Visakhadatta, the 
wisdom and intelligence of Chanakya and Chandra Gupta's affec- 
tion for him, have been described. Most probably Chanakya was 
known under the following names :—Kautilya, Vatsayana, Mallanaga, 
Dramila, Angula, Vishnu Gupta, and Pakshila Swami. (See Abhi- 
dhana Chinatamani), , 
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succeeded in establishing the supremacy of 
the Maurya dynasty in Magadha, Being the 
issue of a humble Sudra, Chandra Gupta left 
Rajgriha which was inhabited by ancient and 
noble families, and made Pataliputra, at the 
confluence of the Son and the Ganges, his 
capital. The Maurya dynasty is but a branch 
of the Nanda dynasty. His power gradually 
extended over the whole of the Aryavarta or 
northern India. According to Megasthenes, 
who was the Greek ambassador at his Court, 
not less than 118 small kingdoms bowed down 
pefore him. He had 6 lacs of foot soldiers, 
30 thousand horsemen and 900 war-elephants 
in his army. ’ 

It was during the reign of Ohandra Gupta 
in 805 Bc. that his world-renowned grandson 
Asoka saw the light. When Asoka was 14 
years of age, Olandra Gupta died and was 
sueceeded by his son Bindusara (297 3.0.). 
Asoka was sent away to Ujjain on account 
of bis misconduct. While at Ujjain his son 


Mahendra was born in 2743. 6.* Bindusara ~ 


died in 264 B.c. and there wasa civil war 
among the brothers for the succession, At 
last Asoka with the help of the old minister 
Radha Gupta gained the throne of Magadha. 
Both Chandra Gupta and Bindusara were 
devoted to the Hindu religion; on account 
of their patronising the Hindu religion, even 
their names are not mentioned in the Sanskrit 
Buddhist books, the ‘ Asokabadana’ and the 
‘Divyabadana,’ Four years after his instal- 
lation, Asoka embraced the Buddhistic faith, 
with OUpagupta for his guru. In 256 B. 0. 
his younger brother did the same thing. 
Asoka soon established Buddhism as the State 
religion of India, and by a treaty of friend- 
ship with the Syrian King Antiochus II, 
paved the way for the propagation of the 
Faith in foreign countries. Prince Mahendra 
and his younger sister Sanghamitra became 
converts to Buddhism in 254 3B, c, To keep 
the purity of the Buddhist faith unimpaired, 
the third great Buddhist Council was sum- 
moned in Pataliputra in 242 B. co. in the 18th 
year of the reign of Asoka. In this Council it 
was decided to send missionaries to countries 
far and near for the propagation of the Faith. 
Accordingly Prince Mahendra and his sister 
Sanghamitra were deputed to carry Buddhism 
to Ceylon. 

I have given above a brief outline of the acti-. 
vity and enthusiasm of Dharmasoka Priyadarsi, 

© According to the Northern Buddhists, Mahendra was a younger 
prother of Asoka. The commonly accepted view is what we have 
stated above. 


+ “ The two groups of Barabar caves are separated by date as well 
as by position,... those of Nagarjun were excavated in the first year 
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in spreading Buddhism far and near. It 
was in his reign that the gospel of Gautama 
Buddha gained a firm footing in India and was 
preached in most other parts of Asia. Asoka 
died in 232 8. c. after a reign of 40 years. 

Pushyamitra, the commander-in-chief of 
Vrihadratha, the last of the Mauryas, put 
him to death and ascended the throne o: , 
Magadha founding the Sunga dynasty (18@ 
B.6.). The grandson of Asoka, Dasaratha, 
was a follower of Buddhism. Two inscriptions 
have been discovered in the Barabar hills t 
bearing his name. Dasaratha following the 
noble example of his grandfather excavated 
two caves in the Nagarjuni hill, The Sunga 
dynasty too (184-72 8. c.) was Buddhist. Many 
of their coins have been discovered bearing 
the figures of the Sangha, Bodhidruma and 
the Dharmachakra. Devabhumi, the last 
(tenth) of the Sungas was weak and powerless. 
His Brahman minister Vasudeva, therefore, 
took the reins of government in his own, 
hands and established the Kanva family which 
ruled Magadha ably for four generations, 
(72-27 B. ©.) 

After the Kanvas the Guptas came into 
power. They were succeeded by the later 
Guptas and Varmmas who again were suc- 
ceeded by the Pala dynasty of Magadha. 
Various coins of Kumara Gupta (reigned 
413—455 a. D.) have been discovered. Sasanka 
(about 600 4. D.), is known in history_as a 
great persecutor of the Buddhists. Tradition 
gives the name of the last Pala king as 
Indradyumna, who in 1200 a. p. ‘held out the 
fort of Jaynagar,{t on the Kiul river against 
the Muhammadans.’ ’ 


BUDDHA AND HIS DISCIPLES AT RAJAGRIHA, 


Though hill-girt Rajagriha lost its political 
ascendancy after the removal of the capital 
to the new town and afterwards to Patali- 
putra, it was resorted to by thousands of 
Buddhist pilgrims on account of its associa- 
tion with the life and teachings of Gautama 
Buddha, It was on the hills of Rajagriha that 
Buddha spent most of his rainy reasons in 
retreat, and it was here that the first Buddhist 
Council was held. It was in fact one of the 
two greatest centres of Buddhism in India. 

Buddba§ having entered upon the life ofa 


-recluse spent a week in the mango grove of 


Anupiya. Thence he travelled in one day to 


of Dasaratha, the beloved of the Devas. According to the Vishnu 


-purana Dasaratha was the grandson of Asoka and the son of Sryasas.’ 


Cunningham's Archeological Survey Reports, for 1861-62, p 
xlviii—xlis, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1863 
+ Cunoningham—Reports, Vol. TI. p. 135. 
§ This is based on Kern's Manual of Buddhiem. 
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tajagriha, the capital of Magadha, where he 
egged his food. The King Seniya (Senya, 
wenika) Bimbisara, observing the great man 
Mahapurusa) from his palace tower, ordered 
is servants to go and ascertain the nature of 
he stranger, ‘lhe men found Bodhisatwa at 
he foot of the Pandava rock, eating his 
coarse meal, The king went to the place 
vhere the Great Man was sitting and asked 
he favour that his kingdom should first of all 
‘e visited by Buddha. . 


After staying for sometime near Gayasirsa, 
he Master wandered with his numerous 
ollowers, wending his way to the Sapatittha 
hrine in Latthivana (Yastivana) near Raja- 
riha in order to redeem the promise he had 
iade to Bimbisara. When the king heard 
hat Buddha had arrived, he hastened with, 
great number of Brahman householders, to 
he Yastivana, and prostrated himself before 
he feet of the Lord. The following morning 
vrhen the Master with his disciples entered 
tajagriha, there appeared in front of hima 
oung man—a Brahman —in reality Sakra who 


ad assumed that shape—singing the praises - 


f Buddha, the Law, and the Oongregation, 
othe most lofty strain. When the king’ of 
Aagadha had received his guests, he pre- 
ented to the Sangha whose chief is the 
3uddha, in the most formal way by pouring 
vater over the Master’s hand, the Bamboo 
‘rove (Venuvana, Pali Velubana), Buddha 
cccepted his grant and took up his abode in 
he grove with his company.* 

At that time there lived at Rajagriha, a 
ieterodox wandering ascetic, Sanjaya, who 
iad many disciples, amongst whom were Sari- 
yutra and Maudgalyayana. On a certain 
norning Sariputra saw Aswajit on his begging 
ound and impressed by the Sthabira’s deport- 
nent, he asked him who was his teacher. 
{swajit answered that his Master was the 
‘reat Sramana of Sakya race and added that 
ie was not yet able to give a detailed exposi- 
ion of the doctrine, the essence of which, 
lowever, was contained in the following 
ormula :—‘t Ye dhammahetu pabhabo, etc.” 

‘Of those things (conditions) which spring froma 

cause 

The cause has been told by Tathagata 

And their suppression likewise 

The Great Sramana has revealed,’ 

Maudgalyayana attained Arhatship in a 
veek, Sariputra in a fortnight and they were 
levated by the Buddha to the rank of his two 
hief disciples. 


* Kern, p. 24, 
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During the Tathagata’s stay in the Bamboo 
grove, the news reached Suddhodava that his 
gon has become a Buddha, and was dwelling 
near Rajagriha. The old king repeatedly 
sent envoys, and the same thing happened to 
all his messengers nine times over, i.e., they 
attained Arhatship, At last Udayin under- 
took the task, but on the condition that he 
should be allowed to become a monk. The 
king agreed to the stipulation, and the noble 
went off to Rajagriha, heard the Master 
preaching and like his predecessors obtained 
Arhatship. The Master had spent the time 
of Retreat during the rains, near Benares, 
then went to Uruvela, where he stayed three 
months. On the full moon day of Pausa, he 
went to Rajagriha, remaining there two 
months, so that five months had elapsed 
since he left Benares, Now on the full moon 
day of Phalguna, when the spring in all its 
loveliness had set in, accompanied by a great 
number of followers, the Tathagata left 
Rajagriha with the intention of reaching 
Kapilavastu in two months. 

From Kapilavastu the Master returned to 
Rajagriba, where he took his abode in the 
Sitavana. At the time when the Lord was at 
Sitavana, there came to Rajagriha a wealthy 
merchant, Sudatta, surnamed Anathapindika, 
from Sravasti. He heard from a friend in 
whose house he was lodging that the Lord 
Buddha had arisen, which moved him to go 
the next morning to the Sitavana. There he 
heard the preaching of the Law and became 
a Srotaapanna. On the following day a great 
donation was made on the Sangha having 
Buddha for its head and he invited Buddha 
to Sravasti. 

Once upon a time when the Tathagata 
spent the rainy season, at the Kalandaka- 
nivapa, in the Bamboo Grove—it may have 
been the second or third retreat or later—it 
came totbe notice of Bimbisara that there 
was in Vaisali a famous courtezan named 
Amrapali. Being jealous of that city and 
wishing to emulate it he resolved to produce 
in his own kingdom some courtezan who in 
accomplishments would be superior to Amra- 
pali. Such a person was found in Salavati. 
A boy was born to her named Jivaka. On 
a certain day the Buddha happened to be 
troubled with constipation. Jivaka, who 
studied medicine at Takshasila, was called and 
by applying a most delicate purgative suc- 
ceeded in healing the Lord of his disease. 

During his stay in the Bamboo Grove in 
the third rainy season, the Lord received a 
deputation from the Vaisalians, imploring him 
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to deliver them from a frightful pestilence 
which desolated their country. The Master 
willingly acceded to their prayer. Having 
entered the city, the Tathagata uttered the 
Ratanasutta and made numberless converts, 
After receiving many pious gifts he returned 
to Rajagriha. Three consecutive rainy sea- 
sons were spent by the Lord in the Bamboo 
Grove; in the fifth he sojourned near Vaisali, 
in the Kutagar hall of the Mahavana. 

From Vaisali the Tathagata went to Sra- 
vasti, where he spent the sixth rainy season. 
At the end of the Retreat he removed to 
Rajagriha. Whilst he was staying in the 
Bamboo Grove, happened the conversion of 
Khema, the wife of Bimbisara. During the 
stay of the Lord near Rajgriba it happened 
that a wealthy merchant of the place came 
in possession of a piece of sandal wood. He 
had a bowl carved out of that.piece, put 
it in a balance, and raising it to the top of 
a series of bamboos he said: “ff any Sra- 
mana or Brahman be possessed of miracu- 
lous faculty, let him take down the bowl.” 
Pindola-Bharadvaja rose up into the sky, 
took the bowl and moved thrice round the 
city, to the astonishment of the public. The 
Lord rebuked Pindola-Varadvaja for such a 
display of superhuman power for the sake 
of a paltry wooden bowl. 


From Samkasya Buddha went to the Jeta- 
vana near Sravasti. During the eleventh 
Retreat the Tathagata sojourned near Raja- 
griha. One day, when he was in the district 
of the southern hills (Dakshinagiri) at the 
village of Ekanala he saw the Brahman 
Bharadvaja superintending the labourers in 
his fields. It was here that the Lord said :— 

“Faith is the seed I sow, devotion is the rain; mo- 
desty is the ploughshaft, the mind is the tie of the 
yoke, mindfulness is my ploughshare and goad. Truth- 
fulness is the means to bind, tenderness, to untie, 
Energy is my team and bullock leading to safety and 
proceeding without backsliding to the place where 
there is no sorrow.” 

Whereupon the Brahman became a convert. 


After spending the 12th, 13th and 14th 
rainy seasons elsewhere, the Master went to 
Rajagriha from Alavi, where he spent the 
rainy season in the Bamboo Grove. The 18th 
season was spent on a hill near Calika, the 
following again in the Bamboo Grove, the 
20th inthe Jetavana. It was in this year 
that Ananda was appointed the Lord’s waiter. 
After the narrative of the occurrences in the 
20th rainy season there is an almost complete 
blank in the history of the Master. 

A new period of stirring events, whatever 
may be thought of their historical character, 
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may be said to date from the death of Bim- 
bisara and the accession to the throne of his 
parricidal son Ajatasatru. This took place 
when the Buddha reached the age of 72 years. 
Some time afterwards when the Lord sojourn- 
ing in the Bamboo Grove was preaching th 

Law, Devadatta rose from his seat and re 

verentially made the proposal that the Lord 
on account of his age should leave the leader, 
ship of the congregation of monks to him. 
Devadatta thrice received flat refusal. The 
Master ordered Devadatta to be denounced. 
This exasperated Devadatta, who went to 
Ajatasatru ‘Vaidehiputra and incited him to 
kill Bimbisara. Said he :— 

“Do you kill your father and become king, 

And I will kill the Lord and become Buddha.” 

Accordingly Bimbisara was murdered. Then 
Devadatta went to Ajatasatru to secure for 
himself the Prince’s support in his design to 
deprive Gautama Buddha of his life. A man 
sent by Devadatta to kill him watched the. 
moment when the Lord was walking in the 
shade below the Gridhrakuta mountain and 
hurled down alarge piece of rock to crush 
him. But he was bafiled. <A last attempt 
on the Lord’s life was made by Devadatta by 
means of the elephant Natagiri, whom they 
maddened and then let loose in the carriage 
road of Rajagriha. No sooner had the in- 
furiated animal come into the presence of the 
Lord, than he was pervaded by a sense of 
benevolence issuing from Buddha and was 
subdued. . 

King Ajatasatru, having killed his father, 
felt the pangs of conscience. Then on the 
advice of Jivaka Vaidya, the physician, hes 
went to the great spiritual physician, the 
Tathagata, and became a convert to the true 
faith. When the Lord had reached his 79th 
year and was sojourning on the Gridhrakuta 
near Rajgir, Ajatasatru intended making war 
with the Vrijians of Vaisali. Before carrying 
his designs into effect, he sent the Brahman 
Varsakara to Buddha with his respectful 
greetings and humble prayer to be informed 
anent the issue of the undertaking. Buddha 
intimated that the king of Magadha would 
be powerless against the Vrijians. 

One day, after explaining to his disciples 
the merits of morality, mental concentration 
(samadhi) and wisdom, the Master said to 
Ananda: 4 

“Come Ananda, let us go to Ambalatthika (between 
Rajagriha and Nalanda).” 

And the Lord went with a large company 
of monks to that’ place. After staying there 
fora short time he proceeded to Nalanda, 
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where he took up his abode in the Pravarika 
Mango grove, repeating the lessons he had 
given on the Gridhbrakuta. From Nalanda, 
the Lord proceeded to Pataligrama, thence 
to Vaisali. From Vaisali the Master went to 
a village in the neighbourhood of that city, 
/’ aluva, where be spent his last retreat. 
’ , When the Lord had finished his discourse, 
nanda emitted the opinion that it would 
prardly become the dignity of the Buddha to 
die insosmall a town, situated in a waste 
tract of country and that one of the great 
cities, Campa, Rajgriba, Sravasti, Saketa, 
Kausambi or Benares would be a fitter place, 
But the Master showed’ him that Kusinara 
being in former times the royal city of 
Kusavati, was the most becoming place. 
When Ajatasatru beard the tidings that 
the Lord had departed this life, he forward- 
edaclaim for obtaining the possession of a 
portion of the relics. The several claimants 
entreated Drona to divide the relics into 
esight equal portions and so he did, keeping 
for himself the urn over which he built a 
shrine. After the event came a messenger 
from the Mauryas of Pippalivana to ask for 
a portion of the relics. No portion being left, 
the Mauryas had to content themselves with 
the coals, over which they erected a shrine. 
There were then eight stupas :—in Rajagriha, 
Vaisali, Kapilavastu, Allakappa, Ramagrama, 
Vethadipa, Pava, and Kusinara, besides the 
shrines erected by Drona and the Mauryas. 
The monks dwelt inthe woods, at the foot 
of a tree, on a hill, in a grotto, in a mountain 
cave, a cemetery, a forest, the open air, on 
aheap of ‘straw. Now @ rich merchant of 
Rajagriha wished to erect buildings for the 
reverend ones and the Lord Buddha gave him 
assent saying :— 


“J allow you, O Monks, abodes of five kinds— 
Viharas, Addhayagas, towers (Prasads), stone-houses 
with flat roofs, and crypts.” : 


THe First Council, AT RAJGRIBA : 


“Younger works state that on the convocation 
of the First Council at Rajagriha, shortly after tho 
parinirvana of the Buddha in 4788.6. it was the 
King Ajatasatru, who provided and prepared the hall 
at the entrance to the Sattapani cave, where the 
rehearsal of the doctrine took place.’* “ With the 
assistance of Ajatasatru, King of Magadha, a splendid 
hall was built for the assembly of the first synod at 
the mouth of the Sattapani cave on the side of the 
»Weppara mountain. Five hundred carpets were 
spread around for the monks; one throne was pre- 
pared for the abbot on the south side, facing the 
north, and another throne was erected in the middle, 
facing the east, fit for the holy Buddha himself.’ { 


* Rhys David's Buddhist India, p. 16. 
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All available accounts of the Council at 
Rajgriha agree In this that the Vinaya and 
Dharma were rehearsed. The place where 
the Council was held, the cave Saptaparna 
{which has been differently identified by 
Cunnigham, Beglar and Stein) was a sort of 
recess on the north of the Vaihara hill. Fa 
Hian had very imperfect notions about the 
Council, and so he fancied that Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana had been present at the 
assembly, though itis generally known that 
both died before the Master. Some elements 
of the tales connected with the First Council 
were probably older than the composition of 
the sacred writings, but they have been 
disfigured to such an extent that it is now 
impossible to ‘separate the dogmatical and 
legendary elements from the historical facts. 


III.—Post-Buddhistie Period. 


A.—The Decline of Buddhism in India. 


The following causes led to the decline of 
the Buddhist Church in India :—(1) The rise 
of Tantrism, (2) the division of Buddhism into 
sects, (3) the change of dynasties in Maga- 
dha, (4) the general change of the popular 
mind. fa Hian found Buddhism very flourish- 
ing in Udayana, the, Panjab, Mathura, and 
in a satisfactory condition more to the east. 
He does not mention the College at Nalanda, 


- which in the 7th century was the chief centre 


of Buddhist learning. This bas led Cunning- 
ham to suppose that the College must have 
been established at a much later date. The 
decline of Buddhism in India may be said to 
date from the 8th century a.p. This also 
coincides with the rise of Tantrism and 
sorcery all over India. 


The Kings of the Pala dynasty, whose sway 
over Gauda and the adjacent regions lasted 
from-about A. o. 800 to 1050, are known both 
from the annals and their inscriptions as 
protectors of the Faith. It was during that 
period that the monastery of Vikramasila 
was a renowned centre of Tantric learning. 
During the reign of the Pala kings many 
Buddhist pilgrims used to visit Rajagriha. 
Many Tantric-Buddhistic gods and goddesses 
were established at Rajagriha by these kings 
some of which are still to be found on the 
Vaibhara hill. ‘ Ashtabhuja Vajravarahi,’ with 
the inscriptions ‘Ye Dharma, ete.’ in the 
Vipula-giri and the Vajravarahi or Batuk 
Bhairab are both distinctly Buddhistic images 
and they were established by the Pala kings. 


{ Turnour, Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, vii, 516. 
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The Sena kings, who followed the Palas 
in the dominion over Hastern India, though 
belonging to the Hindu persuasion, were not 
hostile to Buddhism. Still Buddhism declined 
during their reigns, and the more so after the 
invasion of the country by the Mubammadans 
in A.D. 1200. The monasteries of Udantapura 
and Vikramasila (in Magadha on the Northern 
bank of the Ganges) were destroyed; the 
monks either fled to other countries or were 
killed. And thus the Law of Buddha became 
extinct in Magadha. 


B.--Jaina Influence at Rajagriha* 


The Jaina influence at Rajgriha dates its 
beginning from the time of Bimbisara. The 
last Tirthankara Mahavira Swami resided for 
a long time at Vipulagiri and gave the Srenika 
king of Magadha (Bimbisara) instructions on 
his religion. From ancient Jaina Puranas 
and Angas, we come to know that Bimbisara 
was one of the devoted disciples of Mahavira 
Swami. It was during his time that hundreds 
of men were converted to the Nirgrantha 
or Jaina religion., Though during and after 
Bimbisara’s reign the rise of the Buddha led 
to the spread of Buddhist shrines all over the 
five hills, yet the Jaina influence was not 
altogether eradicated from the hill-tops. In 
addition to the Vipulagiri, the abode of Ma- 
havira, we have on the Sonachala (Sona- 
giri), on Ratnachala, on Vaibhar and Udaya~- 
girl the remains of old Jaina buildings. At 
the foot of the image of Parswanath in the 
Vipulagiri, there is a rock inscription which 
tells us that the Jainas gathered at Rajagriha 
up to the 8th or 9th century of the Christian 
era and after that the Jaina influence was 
on the wane. On account of the subsequent 
growth of the Brahmanic influence and per- 
secution by the Musalmans, we get no proofs 
of Jaina influence at Rajagriha from the 10th 
to the 17th century. After the decline of 
the Muhammadan power in the 18th century, 
Jaina pilgrims again began to assemble at the 
five hills of Rajagriha, and rich Jainas built 
many new temples and restored many old 
ones. In this way 24 images of the Tirthan- 
karas and the foot prints of the Tirthankaras 
came tobe set upat Rajgriha. The Jaina 
works of the 18th and 19th centuries only 


meet the eyes of the visitor at the present 
time. 


O.—Brahimanic Influence at Rajgir. 


From the description of Hiuen Tsiang it ap- 
pears that Asoka, the king of Magadha, was a 


* Compiled from materials supplied by the Viswakoshe and Cun- 
ningham's Reports, ‘ 
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great admirer of the Brahmans at first. Dto 
ing this period of his life he gave the who} 
of old Rajagriha to the Brahmans, It wa. 
from this time that the Brahmanic influend 
at Rajagriha began. From that time forwai 
the Brahmans were ever busy establishing 
Hindu gods and goddesses at those places 
which had been once held sacred by the 
Buddhists. Asoka’s change of creed and thr 
propagation of Buddhism by him must hav 
checked the Brahmans for some time. The’ 
however, came forward to establish tl 
Pauranik religion at Rajgriha when the Sur 
gamitras rose to power. Then began the 
demolition of Buddhist shrines. The Gupta 
kings having been followers of the Brahmanic, 
creed, the Brahmans were all-powerful at’ 
Rajagriha. But in the 6th century with the 
fall of the Guptas and the revival of Buddhism 
in Magadha, there came a change. It was for 
this reason that though the Chinese traveller 
Fa-Hian saw many Brahmans at Rajgir, he 
saw few Hindu temples... The Brahmansé 


- were again restored to power with the rise 


of Yasovarma at Kanauj and of Adisura at 
Gauda in the 8th century. The. rise of the 
Pala kings, who were Tantrik-Buddhists but 
not hostile to the Brahmans, saw many Hindu 
temples, tirthas and gods established here. 
When the sun of Buddhism set for ever in 
Magadha, the Brahmans of Rajgir in order to 
attract Hindu pilgrims compiled the Raj- 
griha-mahatmya. In this way, some of the 
Buddhist and Jaina shrines came to be appro- 
priated by the Hindus. Thus at the present 
day, though Rajagriba is a great place of 


interest for the archeologist, it is known to 


most people as a mere place of pilgrimage for* 
the Hindus, Jainas and Muhammadans ! 


D.—Muhamnmadan Influence at Rajgriha. 


The Muhammadan influence began with the 
conquest of Bihara by Mubammad-i-Bakhtiyar 
in 1193 a.p. The pleasant climate and beauti- 
ful natural scenery of Rajgriha attracted 
many Muhammadan saints and fakirs, among 
whom the name of Makhdum Shah is famous. 
Makhdum Shab Shaikh Sharf-ud-Din Ahmad 
was revered by Musalmans and Hindus alike. 
He lived near the Rishya-Sringa-Kunda, in 
715 a.u., and performed many miracles. This 
kunda was appropriated by the Muhammadans 
and is still known as the Makhdum-Kund. 
The Musalmans still visit this hot spring and: 
bathe in it. 


SATYESH OHRANDRA GUPTA, 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES OF Dr. J. C. BOSE 


f{\HESE few pages are meant to give a 
brief idea of the researches of Dr. J. C. 
Bose, and of his discoveries, which may 
be fitly styled the most important and 

ignificant discoveries of the day. Since the 
commencement of his reseraches, I have fol- 
lowed them with the keenest interest, and am 
struck with their great simplicity and all- 
absorbing significance. 


The sum and substance of the discoveries 
in question, is the establishment of an Unity 
and Uniformity in nature, whereby the gulf 
between the living and the non-living has 
been successfully bridged over. 


» To give an idea of this abstruse subject-— 
abstruse because it involves questions both of 
Biology as well as Physics—in the simplest 
way, we should consider his work under 
the following headings, for separate consider- 
ation :--- 


I. His fundamental conception of matter 
and its response to stimuli -the Molecular 
theory. 


II. His principal method of enquiry into 
the origin and mode of response-- the electri- 
cal inethod, 


Ili. His instrumenuts—the principal one 
being an improved form of the differential 
tgalvanometer, and others—contraction, ab- 
sorption, death and growth recorders—all 
highly delicate, accurate and automatic. 


IV. The significant discoveries made with 
them, viz., the similarity of response in the 
living and the non-living, and the universal 
application of the law of conservation of 
energy, with which he has solved many an 
intricate biological problem, such as life and 
death, health-tone and the like. 


As regards his theory and fundamental con- 
ception of response, the most important point 
is the study based upon the molecular basis 
of inatter. Material particles and their in- 
teractions being the fundamental basis of 
both organic and inorganic substances, these 

adiscoveries are equally applicable to the 
. living and the non-living. 


Stimulus causes molecular disturbance, first 
locally, which then spreads all about the 
substance. To take an example. If a steel 


10 


spring be fixed at one end, and torsion be ap- 
plied at the other, the latter end will be 
displaced. If a small mirror be tied there, 
it would reflect a spot of light on a scale, 
where this deflection can be accurately mea- 
sured. Ordinarily this deflection varies with 
the intensity of the stimulus. No sooner, 
however, this stimulus is taken away, the ori- 
ginal condition is soon restored, 


The stages in these changes are, («) the 
mechanical stimulus acting against the inter- 
molecular resistance of the particles, which 
stimulus thereby (b) causes displacement of 
the particles there, (c) restoration coming on 
after torsion is removed---with some vibra- 
tions in the case of elastic substances, like 
steel-thread, or wire. 


But besides this mechanical change, there 
are both thermal and electrical changes as 
well, Dr. Bose’s general method of study 
is, however, not of the mechanical, but of the 
electrical aspect of change-—this last being 
universal as well as the most capable of accu- 
rate measurement. 


To apply the electrical method of study 
to the above, Dr. Bose has modified the above 
arrangements in this way: 


The substance under experiment is placed 
in position, and its two ends are connected 
with a highly sensitive galvanometer, by 
means of non-polarisable electrodes. (Vide 
Fig 1.) 








- <—— Current of Injury 
! > Current of Action - 





Fig 1. 


If the homogenous substance be stimulated 
exactly at the middle, there would be no de- 
flection in the galvanometer, as the influence 
on the two halves are exactly alike. But if 
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it be stimulated towards one side more than 
on the other the needle would be deflected. 


The principal instrument of Dr. J. OC. Bose is 
based on this simple apparatus, which has 
been further modified and improved so that 


(1) Everything in it is capable of accurate 
measurement, even the minutest change. 


(2) Permanent records may be taken with 
it, on a moving photographic plate, placed near 
the scale, where the traversing spot of light 
traces curves. 


(83) The whole may work automatically 
with the least interference from the experi- 
menter. 


Thave taken such a Jong time, in describing 
the principle and plan of this instrument, be- 
cause that is the most important thing in con- 
nection with Dr. Bose’s research work. This 
simple but superb conception of his, has 
brought to him so many valuable discoveries. 
The discovery of an instrument highly sensi- 
tive and accurate, is the necessary condition 
for the discovery of valuable truths—as we 
already know to have been the case, with 
the discovery of the galvanometer, the ther- 
mometer, the stethoscope and other instru- 
ments, 


The elastic steel spring readily responded 
under torsion, and readily returned to its 
original position when the torsion was re- 
moved. Butif a non-elastic lead thread be 
substituted in its place, both the response and 
the return would be slower, because of its 
inelasticity. There is thus an important 
distinction between an elastic and a non- 
elastic substance. 


Nerves are highly elastic. They are not 
easily fatigued. They both readily respond to 
stimulus, as well as are readily restored. 
Elastic after-vibration has been seen in the 
case of steel-thread. This is also a common 
incidence of nerves. It is well seen in the 
retina, as when after looking at the bright 
sun in the morning, on closing the eye, we 
continue to see alternate red and black 
images, representing the opposite stages in 
vibrations of the highly elastic retinal nerves. 


Stimulus, which is applied in experiments, 
is various in its nature--thermal, mechanical, 
chemical, electrical and thelike. Of these the 
electrical stimulus is the most convenient for 
experimental purposes; thermal, mechani- 
cal and chemical damage the tissue more 
lastingly. The special stimulus Dr. Bose uses 
is quite original, and it was never known to 
scientists before. 
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His common method of stimulation is tha 
“heater "—which is nothing else but a Joo; 
of thin platinum wire, heated to redness by ¢ 
momentary current, passing through it, plac 
at some distance from the point of stimulation | 
The influence it creates is momentary, and 
it does not leave any after-effect. Thus it is 
the most convenient for rapid and delicate 
experimental work. ( 


To demonstrate that chloroform causey 
depression and alcohol increases irvitability| 
the following experiment will be very suitable! 
T have already said, that if the substance be 
stimulated exactly at the middle, there would 
not be any deflection in the galvanometer, . 
because the influences on’ the two sides are 
exactly equal and opposite. Butif chloroform 
be put on one side, and the substance be then 
stimulated in the middle, a current will be 
indicated, because one side is depressed by 
chloroform. Similarly by applying alcobol on 
that side,and stimulating the substance in the 
middle, a current will be indicated, but in the 
opposite direction. Thus chloroform: depresses 
response and alcohol increases it, This will 
be more evident later on, when we will see, 
that by the application of the former (chloro- 
form) the resulting curve would be lower, 
and by the application of alcohol, it would be 
nigber than the normal rise. This is found 
to be true whatever be the nature of the 
substance experimented on—whether a plant 
or animal tissue or even a piece of metal. 
(Vide Fig. 11.) 





Fig. a. 


In this way experiments may be made with 
any drug, and the results yielded would bea 
valuable help to more exact, accurate, and ~ 
detailed, experiments on live animals like 
rabbit and fowl. The latter method is both 
expensive and cruel, and may be considerably 
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spared by preliminary experiments on simpler rapidly repeated stimuli it continually 
things like plant tissue or metal. ascends—“ stairease rise” (vide Fig. 1v)—up 


The above is a method of differential 
test—the “method of difference’—the most 
scientific method known. By this method, 
experimenting on different substances--~-plant, 
animal or metal; and with various kinds of 
stimuli—thermal, mechanical, chemical, elec- 
gricals and under different condition--i.e., 
with slowly repeated, very quickly repeated, 
feeble or strong stimuli, it is found, that the 
response is exactly similar in the living and 
the non-living. 

The curve traced by a moving spot of light 
on a photographic plate, may be represented 


thus— to a certain height, and with very frequently 
The ordinate or vertical line represents repeated stimuli we get a “Tetanie” curve, 
the intensity of response, the abscissa or In fatigue, (vide Fig. v) the curve is low and 
base line, the time. Stimulus is applied at a, 
response commences after an interval at A— 
a Ais called the “ Latent period of response.” 
«AB the up stroke represents the state of 
“ Response,” which continues through Bc 
unabated, and the down stroke cn represents 
the state of “Relaxation” after the stimulus 
is taken away. Ddeare “after-vibrations,” 
mostly observed in the case of highly elastic 
substances like the steel spring or nerve. 
From this peculiarity of nerve Dr. Bose seeks 
to explain the phenomenon of “ memory.” Fig. v. 


The above may be called the ucrmal curve 81g : ; ; : 
J : : , descends. In death, (vide Vig. Iv) as 

of response. (Vide Fig. 111.) Sometimes the rapidly nds, I : 1 ( : ) 
when the substance is treated with some 





Wig. iv. 

















a, 
Fig. v1. 
A = Response in Animal. 
Piss ‘) in Plants. 
; M == % in Metals. 
Fig. at. j : Y ‘ ; 
poison, e.g., oxalic acid—there is no rise, no 
: response. : 
curves are of peculiar shape, owing either to In all these cases the eurves are indices 


the variation in the nature of the substance, of the behaviour of the molecules of the sub- 
gorinthe nature of the stimuli used. Thus stance experimented on. A higher curve 
in an excited condition, as when alcohol is indicates greater excitability or greater mole- 
applied, the curve rises higher, and in a cular displacement, a lower indicates smaller 
depressed condition, as when chloroform is displacement, a tetanic curve indicates conti- 
applied, it sinks lower, (vide Fig. 1); under  nuous displacement, fatigue indicates increase 
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of molecular resistance, while in death there 
is irreversible clogging of molecules, and con- 
sequent want of response. 

lixperimenting with different drugs on 
different substances and in different doses, and 
taking their curves, it has been found that 
different drugs act as stimulants or depres- 
sunts on different tissues, and that a small 
dose shows the oppusite effect to what the 
same drug shows when exhibited in much 
bigger doses, and that in very minute doses it 
has the effect siintlar to and as intense as 
very big deses. Jn other words the resulting 
ee oscillates up and down the reference 
ine, 

It is a still more marvellous revelation to 
know that the effect goes on continually 
varying from one side to another —perhaps 
ad infinitum. 

Rightly viewed this is a self-evident truth, 
aud of necessity follows from the law of 
“Universal cycle” spoken of by ancient 
philosophers,—the different halves of the same 
circle, coming on repeatedly, as the circle is 
retraversed. 

I ought to have mentioned one more thing 
in this connection, and that is about how this 
idea, viz., the fundamental idea of molecular 
interaction in response, first occurred to Dr. 
Bose. In wireless telegraphy, a very sensitive 
coherer is needed ~and this high sensitiveness 
has been brought about by applications of 
stimulants like alcohol to the metal-filings 
which compose the coherer. Asis well-known 
the coherer is a tube in which loose particles 
of metal are placed in connection with a bat- 
tery and a galvanometer in series. Here the 
current of the battery does not cause detlec- 
tion in the galvanometer, as it cannot pass 
through those loosely packed metal filings; 
but whenever an electric radiation is present 
in the neighbourhood, it adjusts the metal 
filings in such a way, that they transmit the 
current, and the consequent deflection of the 
galvanometer indicates the news sent from a 
distance. Thereal discoverer of this principle 
was Hughes, the discoverer of the microphone 
and the induction-balance. Marconi only 
applied it for practical purposes, and hence 
he has carried away the name and honour. 
But no one else could explain the real pheno- 
menon, before Dr. Bose. J. J. Thomson’s article 
on Wireless telegraphy, in the Wueyclopcedia 
Britannica, may be consulted in this con- 
nection, 


So long I have only dealt with the contents 


of one of his works —the very first one, ‘‘ Res- 
ponse in the Living and the Non-living,” which 
deals with the rudimentary principles upon 
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which the other discoveries are to develop. 
In his treatise on “Plant Response,” he has 
worked out more marvellous discoveries, and 
the solutions of many an abstruse biological 
problem, of the highest interest and impor- 
tance, such as the problems of life and death, 
health and tone of the organism, and the like. 
With him responsiveness is life and its 
absence is death, and health or tone of thg 
systent incans nothing more or less than the 
ainouwnt of available potential energy stored 
up in the system, So-called vital pheno- 
mena are as much under the universal law of 
conservation of energy as any other pheno- 
mena. In this book of Dr. Bose’s, vegetable 
physiology has been remarkably simplified by 
his “Fundamental law of cell-contraction”— 
“A living cell contracts ander the influence of 


external stimulus and expands under the influence of 
internal stimulus.” 


With this simple law he explains ascent of 
sap, and all varieties of plant movements, e.g., 
heliotropisin, (i.e., movement induced by 
light) Geotropism, (by gravity), hydrotropism 
(by moisture), sayctiginous movements of 
plants, (i. e., closing of flowers and leaves 
at night), the behaviour of the sensitive and 
carnivorous plants, and the like. Here the 
cells on two sides are unequally influenced, due 
to different external or internal conditions, 
and contract unequally, and hence the various 
movements are produced. 

The most admirable record is the record 
with the ‘Morograph’ or death-recorder. If 
the stimulus is very intense the displacement 
is so very great, that return becomes impossi- 
ble, or in other words the particles clog, and 
consequently there is no more response. This® 
condition is Death. (Vide Fig. v1.) 

The onset of this condition depends upon 
the vitality of tissues. If that vitality is low, 
death occurs earlier. All phanerogamous 
plants die, if their temperature be raised 
above 60°F. Ferns die at a lower tempera- 
ture; hence they are kept in the shade of 
the fern-house. Butif the plant be already 
injured, or unhealthy in any way, it dies 
much earlier, before 60° is reached, The same 
principle applies in the case of animals or 
any of their organs or tissues. The real 
problem of treatment for «diseases is, there- 
fore, the increase of internal energy, or health, 
or tone, of the organism. The question of 
judicious use of stimulants like alcohol, etc., 
and depressants like chloroform come in here, 
for this purpose. The safest mode of treat- 
ment consists in gradually administered small 
doses, which would gradually increase the 
tone of the organism, without bringing ona 


a 


NOTES 


lischarge of energy which would lead to its 
liminution, and thereby frustrate our purpose. 


A remarkable phenomenon is observed at 
she moment of death. In the curve it appears 
is anoteh and represents the “ Death spas,” 
with which we are so familiar, in the case 
xi human beings. This Death spasm or notch 
8 less prominent, in case of slow death, or 
Keath of old or debilitated organisms, but in 
xase of sudden death, as by poison, or the 
leath of a strong, healthy tissue, both the 
leath-spasm and the notch in the curve are 
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This tallies with our experiences 
in human beings. In the case of an old or 
weak man, low ebb of life imperceptibly 
merges into death, whereas in the case of a 
strong man, or sudden death by accident, or 
poisoning, death produces violent symptoms. 
The same law holds throughout nature--in 
human beings, animals, plants, and even in 
metals. 

Are not these strange discoveries— the 
uniformity of nature in all her aspects, the 
Rhythins and Cycles pervading everywhere ? 


Inpu MapHan MALLICK. 


prominent. 





NOTES 


4n English Sanskritist’s impressions 
of India. 


We have received from a friend in England 
she following extract from a letter written 
oxy a young BHnglish Sanskritist travelling in 
india. The extract selected is given here 
with perfect verbal continuity, and is pub- 
ished by permission. Comments would occur 
0 all our Indian readers. 


“T suppose it is natural you should want to hear 
omething about India seeing that 1 have been in 
hat country already two months. Well, I have 
ot fallen in love with it or its inhabitants; one day 
meis pessimistic, the next optimistic ; i¢ depends 
argely on the amount one has had to be out in the 
tn and the extent to which one has been able to 
uench one's thirst, but on the whole it may be 
firmed, although it is a platitude, that India is not 

land for white men. If they are strong and can 
‘eep well, Timagine people might become absorbed 
iit, as they undoubtedly do and get very keen and 
iterested in their work, but personally I could never 
ecome enthusiastic about the people or the country ; 
il the English out here in whatever capacity treat 
heir career here as a business and almost count 
he hours till their next furlough ; at least that is 
he general impression one gets; many do it un- 
onsciously and seem to believe they are bound up 
i India's destiny. Itis rather distressing that we 
hould hate India and India should hate us and yet 
hat there seems no immediate prospect of a change 
ov the better. From my own point of view T cannot 
onceive how anything short of actual danger to 

w: people or mere love of adventure could have 
xlus to accept such a grave and horrible respon- 
ibility as this teeming Indian Empire, and 1 suppose 
iis largely owing to thoge two circumstances that 
re have got it; but why we should have decreased 
1¢ extent and num or of the native states I cannot 
ulnk ; for my sake I should have said let the native 
Mers rule as many Hindus as they only can and 


relieve us of some of the discontent and unpleasant- 
ness. But no, we grab that province, get another 
by craft, curtail a third and so on—till it really does 
look like mere greed, for no one denies that the 
natives are more heavily taxed in British territory 
than in native states and many native states are 
admirably managed. 

Of conrse one dare not breathe a word of this 
sort out here; one would be shouted down as another 
Keir Hardie ova provoker of mutiny. Somehow I 
cannot get over the feeling that itis wrong that the 
taxes paid by Hindus should go towards the pay and 
pensions of alien rulers, who hate and despise them 
largely and who are often hated and despised in 
return. Not that I like the Hindus, I do not; in fact 
inmany respects they are extremely unattractive 
and I know thatit is the pick of Englishmen (bien 
entendu L¢.8., of military!) who come out here and 
often sacrifice life and health in doing their duty— 
still the feeling is there. 

Lthink itis all nonsense talking about our imis- 
sion and our destiny; the Hindus do not want to he 
converted and never will be; Hinduism, however, 
repellent to us, is to thema suflicient and attractive 
religion and suits them down to the ground; the 
more refined and intellectual of course form sects 
of their own and treat all this awful idolatry as a 
mere sop to the people ; Hinduism is alive and flou- 
rishing and we ought either to convert them by 
force which the Mahomedans did (this is of course 
inconceivable nowadays) or leave them alone. The 
mere fact of its being a state religion with Bishops 
living in palaces is enough to prevent Protestantism 
being acceptable. 

Of course l ought not to generalise at all being 
out here only sacha short time bub one always gets 
general impressions. As long as we can persuade 
ourselves and others that it is our destiny to keep 
order in India [ suppose we shall stay there. Mean- 
while LT do not see how we can be surprised at dis- 
content or mutiny, 1&6 scems to me only a natural 
consequence, Our position is like that of a father 
with an adopted child—he gives him education, 
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food, means of communication with others and all 
the advantages of civilisation and yet he is sur- 
prised that the child when he grows up should show 
him little natural affection—add, that the father has 
meantime made successfal speculation with the 
child's property and sticks to the profits ! 

As for the Hindus I find them a depressing people, 
really; they care neither for nature nor for art: 
their principal object in life seems to be successful 
proereation; they mutilate their own antiquities 
and disfigure their own persons; their principal 
object of worship is the organs of generation: and 
their conversation turns on nothing, as a man we 
have met said, but ‘pice and rice’; it is difficult to 
find among them any idcal which should ever make 
them change at all. Of course from one point of 
view this is just as well, I mean if they are fairly 
well contented as they are, then much better that 
they should go on instead of hecoming restless; hut 
somehow this is an unnatural point of view. You 
will gather from all this that I have been out a lot in 
the sun to-day, so discount 25 p.e.! Of course when 
one comes into personal contact with the native he 
is almost always pleasant, genial, polite, and obliging. 
They are also Lam told highly moral in domestie life 
and there is none of the contemplative phlegmatic 
traditional Hindu about him as far asl ean see: 
he is childishly ingenuous and worships mechanical 
devices, gramophones, cameras, ete; the distressing 
thing is to see them admire a wooden ball twice life 
size and painted garishly, mechanically constructed 
so thatits eyes, ears and tongue are made to waggle 
by turning a handle; the priests make no mystery, 
they do not pretend it is divine and any sehoolboy 
making the thing work produces the same awe 
amongst the crowd. As far as appearances go I 
have never except perhaps in South Africa seen such 
numbers of plain and ugly people, they are often 
painfully so; the women almost always have their 
nose covered with jewellery and so are not allowed a 
chance; the men too in this part do not give them- 
selves a chance. they shave their heads except the 
back whence the long hair they hind into a knot; 
they are nsually cleanshaven and this exposes their 
mouths and teeth whieh are as a rule searlet with 
betel nut and horrid to look at; I could eount the 
good looking Hindus Ihave seen on the fingers of 
two hands and the refined faces on those of one. 
The extreme of unattractiveness is reached by the 
priests who add obesity to plainness. They are 
very keen about Sanskrit learning in the south and 
thigsis a good feature but somehow it strikes one 
as being vatheran enthusiasm on paper. The great 
difieulty is to find anything in common between 
them and us in ordinary life, they belong to such an 
absolutely different world. They are almost ex- 
tremely friendly and pleasant, that is, granted that 
they understand English; they are gentle in their 
actions and graceful in their movements; they ges- 
ticulate inordinately ; they look fairiy clean as a 
rule and their clothes, such as they are, usually 
washable ; they are always shining themselves by 
inches in‘tanks' ov under taps, but I have never 
seen one havea swim or use soap; they ave very 
delicate constitutionally always suffering from cold 
or fever against which they take no precautions; 
whenever they take medicine they are apt to take 
triple or quadruple doses believing it is sure to do 
them 3 or 4 times asmuch good; they cover their 
forcheads with sectarian marks and this gives them 
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a singularly barbaric look; they indulge without 
measure in spices and fragrant nuts and astringent 
leaves which they are always munching, and seem 
to eat little solid food; I have never seen a drunken 
native (except native Christians) although they con- 
suned large quantities of toddy after their day's 
labour. I have never seen them ill-treat a child or 
an animal, which is more than can be said fora two 
months’ stay in most European countries. Indian 
scenery so far as we have seen it is disappointing ; 
if one were pessimistic one would say it consists o% 
three things: barren mountains, parched plains, and 
unhealthy marshes: but it is not as bad as that. 
The trees wherever there are any are very fine 
though the prickly and shadeless varietics are 
numerous ; many of the best trees and flowers have 
been imported by the English; Indian flowers seem 
either to have no scent or else an overpowering one. 
The best thing in India is the antiquities and they 
are in better preservation in proportion as the mo- 
dern Hindu takes less interest in them, rather a sad 
fact. 


Prof. J. C. Bose’s work in Science. 


We should like to call the attention of 
Indian students to the character of the work 
done by Prof. J. ©. Bose in science, as slightly 
indicated in the review of ‘Comparative 
Bleetro-Physiology’ which we give in this 
number. Prof. Bose, though now one of the 
world’s highest authorities on his own sub- 
jects, was once nothing more than an Indian 
student. He has raised himself to his present 
height by his single-mindedness and concen- 
tration of every energy on his work. In this, 
he has undoubtedly owed much to that deli- 
cate manipulative dexterity which is not 
uncommon amongst Indian people. Still more 
is certainly the result of the Indian practice 
of mind-control which is the form taken by 
all our Hindu devotional exercises, and no, 
doubt accumulates as a faculty from gene- 
ration to generation. And a third point in 
which we recognise the value to Prof. 
Bose of his national inheritance, Hes in his 
fixed tendency to work for unity, instead 
of diversity, in natural phenomena. It is a 
proud thought, too, that at no period in 
our history, would his scientific conclusions 
have led to any thing but admiration and 
affection from Prof. Bose’s countrymen. 
Galileo on the rack, Giordano Bruno at the 
stake, represent an attitude towards science 
which Asia has never shared with Europe. 
India has always honoured the disinterested 
pursuit of knowledge, however startling might 
seem at the moment the conclusions announc- 
ed. Hindu culture has always been loyal to 4 
demonstrated truth, always receptive of new 
ideas. It is surely no little thing that 
within two generations of Hnglish speech, our 
country should have shown her ability to 
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produce a scientific force of the order re- 
presented by Dr. Bose. We havein him one 
who has not only inherited, but has also won, 
the right to the Hindu name. We hope for 
nothing so much as that amongst the students 
of the present day may be found many to 
conceive ambitions as high and to carry them 
out with will as unswerving, as must have 
been those of this leader of thought. 


The reason why Dr. J. C. Bose’s researches 
have only excited wonder among our country- 
men, but have not been intelligently followed, 
is because the subject is abstruse, involving 
a knowledge of higher physics, as well as of 
the higher physiology not only of the organs 
and their functions but of the tissues and cells 
as well. his initial difficulty has prevented 
his books being largely read and understood 
by the public. All the same, his work has a 
great future, as jt has made the higher specu- 
lative sciences and philosophy the subject of 
experimental demonstration, supplying a com- 
Anon basis of general molecular action, where- 
by all sciences are unified. It is eminently a 
work of the eastern mind acting according to 
western methods. The harmonious blending 
of two such things bas been the cause of its 
peculiar excellence. 


The Abusiveness of the Press. 


The abusiveness of the press is very un- 
desirable and is a serious matter. What an 
amount of abuse did not some papers contain, 
for example, about the Oongress schism, or 
the election of Babu Rabindranath Tagore to 
the presidential chair of the Pabna Confer- 
gnce, or, in non-political matters, the marriage 
of Dr. Asutosh Mukherji’s daughter! Of 
course, all this is due to the defective charac- 
ter and education of the editors of the 
journals concerned, and of many of their 
readers, too. But another cause is undoubt- 
edly that the nation as a whole or a majority 
of it has not yet earnestly set its hands to 
any great and serious work. When we shall 
do such work, the abusiveness of the press 
will largely disappear and not assume serious 
proportions. In England abusiveness was a 
marked characteristic of Labour Politics for 
many years. People thought this class would 
never be formidable, because they could not 
combine. But no one thinks that now, for 
they have proved that they do know how to 
4sombine when a point isto be carried. So 
in our country, even outbreaks of the re- 
criminative habit, undesirable as they are, 
do not promise any substantial advantage to 
the opponent of both combatants. 
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The Lucknow Industrial Conference. 


The second United Provinces [ndustrial Con- 
ference, which met last month at Lucknow, 
could not unfortunately report any actual 
work done since the sitting of the first Con- 
ference. Mr. A. C. Chatterji, 1. c. s., referred 
to this fact in his presidential address. One 
of his suggestions, namely, that a vernacular 
Journal of Trade and Industries should be 
started, though not acted upon by the Con- 
ference, is about to be carried out by certain 
public-spirited gentlemen whose names we 
are not authorized to publish. We print in 
this number six papers contributed to the 
Conference which have not. yet been pub- 
lished. They are all full of information, and 
contain many practical suggestions, 


The Lucknow Social Conference. 


People proceed from talk to action, from 
opinion to conduct. For this reason we valine 
the resolutions of the Lucknow Social Con- 
ference on such subjects as the marriageable 
age of boys and girls, purdah, and the fusion 
of sub-castes and castes. It is very hopeful 
that a large number of orthodox Hindus of 
the United Provinces should declare 14 and 
20 as the minimum age at which girls and 
boys should be married, that they should 
recognise the injurious effects of purdal on 
women’s physique and education and vote for 
its relaxation with a view to its ultimate 
abolition and that they should admit the de- 
sirability of the fusion of sub-castes and 
ultimately of castes by interdining and inter- 
marriage. We hope the proceedings of this 
Conference will be printed in the vernacular 
and widely circulated all over Hindustan. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s Nobility. 


The following letter of Mr. Gandhi, who re- 
fused to prosecute his assailants, shows the 
greatness, nobility, and statesmanship of the 
man, and is worth preserving :-— 


“Those who have committed the act did not know 
what they were doing. They thought I was doing 
what was wrong. They have had their redress in the 
only manner they know. I, therefore, request that no 
steps be taken against them. Seeing that the assault 
was committed by a Mahomedan or Mahomedans, the 
Hindus might probably feel hurt. Ifso, they would 
put themselves in the wrong before the world and 
their Maker. Rather Ict the blood spilt to-day cement 
the two communities indissolubly—such is my heart- 
felt prayer. May God grant it.” 


The Heroism of Indian Women in the 
Transvaal. 


We are apt to harbour the desponding 
thought that as we are degenerate descend- 
ants of our noble ancestors, we cannot do 
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anything great. But the old fire is not extinct 
among us, as the following paragraphs taken 
from Indian Opinion, describing the heroism 
of Indian women in the Transvaal, show :— 


No one who is at all acquainted with the intense 
family affection existing amongst Indians ean be un- 
aware of the supreme self-sacrifice of the Transvaal 
Indian women. Not one knew from one day to another 
when her husband would be torn from her side and 
consigned to the gaols of the Colony, when the father 
of her children would suddenly disappear, when her 
natural protector and the family bread-winner would 
be swiftly withdrawn, and she and her children left 
to starve, or obliged to vely upon the honour of the 
(Indian community, that it would be true to the solemn 
pledge taken in September, 1906, and would maintain 
the women and children of those who should be in- 
carcerated. 

One of the men arrested at Pietersburg was in 
Pretoria when the Pretoria men were sentenced so 
barbarously. ‘Terrified at the thought of heavy penal- 
ties, including hard labour, he hastily proceeded to 
Natal, where his wife lay upon a bed of sickness 
whence she might never again arise. Upon his arrival 
in Durban, however, she demanded of him the cause 
of his departure from the Transvaal, and when she 
heard the cause, peremptorily ordered him to return 
by the next train and submit to his punishment. He 
returned, surrendered to the police in Pietersburg, 
and was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

Another man, in Pretoria, who had disobeyed the 
magisterial order to leave the Colony, was to appear 
before the Court to receive sentence. His courage 
began to leave him, but his wife informed him that if 
he were a coward, she would don his clothes and her- 
self receive punishment on his behalf. He went to 
gaol, 


Do not these modern Indian heroines remind 
us of the medieval heroines of Rajputana ? 


The Madrasi women of Pretoria informed their 
husbands, sons, and brothers, who had undertaken 
picket duty, that they need not be alarmed for them. 
If the men were arrested and sent to gaol, they them- 
selves would at once take their places in the pickets’ 
ranks and warn the people of the perils awaiting 
them. 

At Germiston, on Tuesday weck, a mass meeting of 
Indian women was held, to protest against the iniqui- 
ties of the law. A resolution was passed calling upon 
the Government to respect Indian marital vows, which 
forbade the separation of husbands from wives and 
wives from husbands, and demanding the right to 
shave their husbands’ imprisonment. A similar meet- 
ing was being arranged for Friday week last in 
Johannesburg, when the happy culmination of events 
rendered unnecessary such a proceeding. 


Numbers of such heroines exist in India 
to-day. Men of India! prove worthy of your 
mothers, sisters, wives and daughters. 


‘Midsummer Madness” ? 


Tn our last December number we printed 
an open letter addressed to Mr. W. T. Stead, 
Editor of The Review of Reviews, on his 
League of Help and his pamphlet ‘ How to 
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help.” This letter he summarised and criti- 
cised in the January number of his Review. 
We quote one portion of his summary and 
comment. 


“Mr. Chatterjee is obsessel by the memory of the 
partition of Bengal, and he is alarmed lest the 
British people will divide India herself into two 
viceroyalties and arrange for the ultimate annexation 
of independent Siam...... Surely this is midsummer 
madness.” . 


6 
By way of comment we print below a 
newspaper cutting and a Reuter’s telegram. 


A correspondent writes from Bangkok (Siam) under 
date the 22nd February :— 


For some time past there has been a widespread 
yumour in Bangkok, and the London Daily Mail pub- 
lished a statement that negotiations are proceeding 
between Great Britain and Siam for the conclusion 
ofa new treaty. The new treaty was to follow the 
lines of the Iranco-Siamese treaty, concluded in 23rd 
March 1907, i. ¢, Great Britain will receive certain 
portions of Siamese territory and will give up juris- 
diction over Asiatie British subjects resident in Siam 
to the Siamese. 

The late Mr. Strobel, (the General Adviser of Siam) 
contradicted the rumours and published a statement 
in the local papers that there was no foundation for 
such ramours. Mr. Strobel made a non-committal 
statement, which did not deny the fact that sucha 
treaty was in contemplation but only denied the 
statement that negotiations were proceeding. Ib is 
well known in Bangkok that Mr, Strobel had moved the 
question to Mr. Paget, the British Minister here. Myr. 
Strobel died in January 15, and Mr. Westengard, the 
Acting General Adviser, there is every reason to 

‘think, is moving in the matter, And it is quite 
probable that a new treaty may be concluded between 
Siam and Great Britain very early unless something 
untoward happens. It is rumoured that Britain gives 
up jurisdiction over its Indian and other Asiatic sub- 
jects in Siam to the Siamese Government and receives 
in exchange Kedah, Kelantan and Tringanu in Siamesg . 
Malay Peninsula. 


London, Mar. 4. 


Reuter understands that treaty negotiations are 
going on with Bangkok whereby Britain concedes 
certain extra-territorial rights. 


The Times says Siam cedes to Britain Kelantan and 
Tringono. 


Christian Missionaries on Indian 
Aspirations. 


Summarising and commenting on our article 
on “Oonversion and Education of Indians” in 
our last number, the Panjabee points out that 
the Ohristian hierarchy are now “boldly com- 
ing forward to speak up in favour of New 
India,” as evidenced by the following resolu- 
tion passed by the “Synod of the Province of, 
India and Ceylon,” which met at Calcutta 
about the middle of January last :— 

Seeing that the thoughts and aspirations which 
ave ab the present time occupying the minds of edu- 
cated Indians bear most closely on the progress in 
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this land of the Church of Christ, and more particu- 
larly affect that unity which it is a primary function 
of the Church to promote ainong peoples of different 
races and languages, the Synod desire to offer to 
the members of the Anglican Communion, English 
and Indian alike, the following considerations and 
counsels :—(1) Sinee it isin the Province of God that 
these great races, the Anglo-[udian and the fndian, 
have been brought into such close contact, we are 
gure that it is the purpose of Almighty God that each 
Should minister frecly to the other of that which it 
has itself received of His fulness. (2) It has been 
recognised by thoughtful observers that an inevitabie 
outcome of this contact of Bast and West most be the 
introduction of a new life into this great land, and the 
change of many of the customs and conditions which 
have characterised it in the past. At the present time 
there are abundant and unmistakable signs on every 
side that such an upheaval is already in progress. 
That this is involving considerable difficulties and 
disturbances need be no cause of wonder or alarm. 
Periods of transition and growth are always marked 
by such symptoms. (3) What is of supreme impor- 
tance is that the difficulties should be met in a Chris- 
tian spirit. On the one hand, the English should 
recognise .... that itis they who ave mainly respon- 
“Bible for the awakening in India. They should accept 
it gladly as the natural and necessary result of their 
own work. They should sympathise heartily with 
all legitimate aspirations after a national life ... On 
the other hand, the Indian should recognise. with no 
less frankness that it is .... from Jingland that 
India has received the sceds of this new life, and that 
English Rule and Education have provided the condi- 
tions which have made its growth hitherto possible, 
and which for many years to come can alone enable it 
to develop and grow. 


This is good so far as it goes. We would, 
however, point out that from the beginning 
of the British connection it has never been 
from the absence of pious professions on the 
part of Britons, lay or clerical, that India has 

‘ Suffered. British practice has always lagged 
far behind and very often belied British pro- 
fession; and the position still remains unal- 
tered. The Oharter Act of 1818. on which 
our article was a comment, itself contains 
pious professions. It is when we got behind 
the scenes that we came across strange 
facts. Who knows, when a century hence 
Indian historians will examine the  pro- 
fessions of present-day British statesmen, 
what strange facts they may light upon? As a 
fragment of contemporary history we may 
splace it on record that last year some European 
missionaries opened shops in Hast Bengal for 
the sale of Liverpool salt and Manchester 
cloth, evidently to counteract the Swadeshi 

gmovement. Of course we say nothing regard- 
“Ing the motives of other missionaries. 


It may be mentioned here incidentally that 
it is a wrong notion which some Indian Ohris- 
tians have that their interests and even their 
existence as a community is bound up with 
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British rule in India. We would remind 
them that very large numbers of Christians 
have been living in such Native States as 
Travancore and Cochin from before the Bri- 
tish and Musalman periods; and that at 
present Indian Christians receive practically 
the same treatment from Anglo Indians, lay 
aud clerical, as non-Christian Indians, 


In the concluding portion of the resolution 
quoted above, it is taken for granted that 
the conditions favourable to the development 
and growth of the new life in India, could exist 
and can exist only under Britishrule. Possibly 
these missionaries believe in a pro-British 
God, with only one weapon in his armoury for 
the civilisation and salvation of India, viz., 
British rule. For our part we believe that 
God can and does fulfil Himself in many ways. 
Our readivg of British Indian history is that 
the British have not, generally speaking, con- 
sciously fostered the growth of this new life, 
that it has developed without their knowledge, 
mostly as the result of conditions brought into 


- existence by the needs of the rulers them- 


selves and often in spite of their efforts to 
check its growth, that ia recent times deli- 
berate efforts are being made to crush this 
new life, and that in future it must and will 
grow in spite of these efforts. 


Touch with the Reality. 


Blessed are they who get in touch with the 
reality, in religion, in science, in art, in poli- 
tics. 

We are now in painful but rousing contact 
with the basic truths of British rule. 


Ruskin on British Free Trade. 


Ruskin wrote in “ Sesame and Lilies”: “ you 
would take every other nation’s bread out of 
its mouth if you could.” Ina foot note to 
this he adds: “That was our real idea of 
‘Tree Trade ’—‘ All the trade to myself.’ You 
find now that by ‘competition’ other people 
can manage to sell something as well as 
you—and now we call for Protection again— 
Wretches !” 


The Decentralization Commission. 


What the people of India are interested in 
is that Government should be responsible to 
them, that they should bave control over 
affairs of State. It does not interest us mush 
as to whois to boss the show, the Imperial, 
Provincial, or District authorities. But if 
the Government of India remain a despotism, 
irresponsible to the people, it is better that 
the Viceroy and his council should exercise 
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control over the subordinate authorities, as 
they do at present, than that the latter should 
be free from all control in many matters. We 
are glad to find that our leading men, in their 
evidence before the Decentralisation Commis- 
sion, are emphasising these views. 


Frontier Raids. 


The expedition against the Zakka Khels was 
over in a few days; but raidsinto British terri- 
tory took place even after that tribe had been 
punished, What is the cause? The Panjabee 
reports a rumour prevalentin Peshawar “that 
the Government is not anxious to give protec- 
tion to the Hindus against tribal raids because 
itis the Hindus who are believed by the au- 
thorities to have instigated the hillmen to 
male the raids, so as to bring ona war between 
the Pathans and the British Government that 
they may subsequently range the Amir against 
the latter!” But the trans-frontier men have 
attacked Musalmans, too, in British territory. 
However, it is not easy to understand why a 
mighty nation like the British does not or 
cannot crush the troublesome frontier tribes. 
It cannot be regard for human liberty; for 
Britishers deprive weaker people of their 
liberty whenever it serves their purpose to do 
so. It cannot be consideration for the feelings 
of the Amir; for these tribes are not his 
subjects. It cannot be weakness. Is it then 
as a training ground for the Indian army that 
the trans-frontier regions have been kept 
unconquered? Oris there any other reason ? 


The Caleutta University Jubilee. 


The Jubilee of the Calcutta University 
naturally suggests the question of the results 
of the system of English education prevalent 
in our country. That it has been more deserv- 
ing of the name of instruction or cram than 
education, that it has. not produced original 
thinkers and workers, that the few such men 
we have had under British rule have developed 
their originality not by the help of, but rather 
in spite of, the ‘education’ they have received 
in India,—no one can gainsay. That it has 
been largely responsible for mental and moral 
Hurasianism, is also an undoubted fact. That 
denationalization and foreign vices have to 
some extent followed in its train,is also true. 
It is also admitted that the new education 
introduced by Macaulay and other Occidenta- 
lists could have been grafted on to the old 
culture and imparted through the medium of 
the vernaculars, thus averting many of the 
evil consequences of a foreignsystem. But its 
beneficial results, too, cannot be questioned. 
The greatest good that it has done us has 
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been to bring us into contact (or, shall we say, 
collision) with a living race and a living litera- 
ture, when we had become all but effete and our 
literature stagnant, unprogressive, conven- 

tionalanda mere harping on old rusty strings, 

~thus calling forth the best that was in us. 

Our contact with an aggressive civilization 
has been a blessing in disguise, as it has roused 
us from our national sleeping Sickness, antl 
disturbed the stagnancy which is but another 

name for rottenness. We have been getting 
strong, coming into possession of our own, by 
wrestling with it. It is true education is 
higher and better than instruction and infor- 
mation, but tustruction and information, too, 
are necessary; and if our universities have 
told us something of the knowledge which 
Western nations have garnered, whilst we 
were asleep, that is no mean work, and, for 
us, no small gain. It has been said that our 
universities have not deliberately helped in 
developing patriotism and strengthening naw 
tional life and feeling. That is true; but it 
is also true that they had not until recently 
taken any steps to prevent such development. 
Oontact with a free nation’s thoughts and 
deeds was bound to bear fruit. And almost 
all our nationalists have been the alumni of 
Indian Universities. It is no small advantage 
to have in English a Ungua franea for the 
whole of India, though it is true that Hindi 
could have more easily and naturally assumed 
that position. There is no doubt, from the 
Curzonian regime, English education has 
entered upon a new stage, the stage of re- 

pression of national life. Some people trium- 
phantly ask, where are all the evil effects o& 
the Curzonian Universities Act and the Simla 
Conference? Well, for one thing, education 
has received a check in Bengal, even accord- 
ing to official reports; and all over India 

teacher and taught have been placed in the 

relation of spies or detectives and would-be 

criminals, thus introducing a most fatal and 

degrading element of demoralisation into 

the sacred temples of learning. But even 

if no evil effects were now perceptible, he 

would be a simpleton who would expect 

occidental statecrafé to hastily grasp a- 
newly forged weapon to strike at “our 

enemies,” and. thus stand self-condemned in 

their eyes. British statecraft knows how to 

bide its time. Was not the partition of Bengal, 

contemplated more thana decade before it® 

was actually accomplished ? 

Well then, it is now for us to withstand the 
repressive efforts of British statecraft in the 
domain of the intellect, by positive work of 
our own to develop national life. Itis for us 
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SHIVAJI LIBERATING A CAPTIVE LMAN GIRL 


“Then, the fort of Kalian was captured, * ® © Abaji had captured a handsome girl (the daughter-in-law of Maulana Ahmad, 
the Governor of Kalian) ip his raid, and presented her to Shivaji. Shivaji said. “Tf yay mother had had your beauty 
how happy it would have been! I, too, should have looked handsome.” He treated the girl as his own 
daughter, gave her clothes and other gifts, and sent ber (in safety) to her home in Bijapur. 

Life of Shivaji by Prov. Sapuxata Sarkan, Modern Review, p. 362, Vol. 1, 1907. 











By MV. Davraxouar, By the courtesy of the artist. 
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to present to our children and youth and 
ignorant countrymen and countrywomen in 
general, modern knowledge’ through the 
medium of the vernaculars, for its readier 
assimilation and more extensive spread. It is 
for us to educate them, to draw out and train 
all their latent powers. 

At the Jubilee celebrations, there was the 
usual cant of religious education. We deli- 
&erately use the word cant. When Anglo- 
Tndian bureaucrats demand religious education 
for Iudians, they mean that Indians should learn 
and respect some dead formulee and be priest- 
ridden, caste-bound aud very submissive to in- 
justice. In fact they only think of religion asa 
very good substitute for the policeman, inven- 
tedby crafty priests. But true religion liber- 
ates the man.. Have not the Puritans aud Non- 
conformists fought for freedom in all depart- 
ments of human life? In India itself, were 
not the Sikh Gurus very religious men? Was 
not Shivajia very religious Hindu? There are 
other things in Indian religions than mere 
dead formuls, other-worldliness, and things 
of that sort. There is Life inthem yet! Yes, 
Life, which bureaucrats are so afraid of. 

There was also the exhortation to young 
men to eschew politics; as if that is at ail 
possible or desirable for any living young man, 
Will anybody tell us wherein the life of a 
nation politics begin and where they end? 
To tell young men not to take interest in 
politics is to tell them to make mummies of 
themselves. They are bound to reject all 
such advice, 


Mrs. Besant’s Educational Schemes. 


Mrs. Annie Besant has formulated a scheme 
‘of a National University with a Royal Charter 
to which her Central Hindu Ovllege, the Cal- 
cutta College of the National Council of 
Hducation, the Fergusson College of Poona, 
&c., are to be affiliated. We are told that Mr. 
Morley and Lord Minto would be inclined to 
listen favourably to the prayer for a Royal 
Oharter, And why not? Is it not a good 
thing, is it not a privilege, to be petitioned 
and prayed to? Is it not one of the enfuriat- 
ing sorrows of the bureaucrat that Indian 
politicians are gradually giving up petitioning ? 
How happy is he born and taught who to 
petitions listens not, but yet cannot give up 
the thought of receiving them ! 

Those who are for National Hducation do 
not want a Royal Oharter, It means control 
hy aliens. itisa delusion anda snare. He 
who grants a@ boon, can also deal a blow. If 
the Emperor of India or those who rule in his 
name were flesh of our flesh and bone of our 
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bone, a Royal charter might not shackle our 
feet. But the facts being otherwise, a National 
University must do without royal favours. 

Mrs. Besant has also formulated a scheme 
for sending young men abroad for education, 
like that of the Hon'ble Babu Jogendra 
Chandra Ghose. The difference lies in this 
that Mr. Ghose’s association is entirely 
Indian, whereas Mrs. Besant’s scheme is 
practically to be under alien control, and the 
young men sent to Hngland are to be “* taken 
care of” by “sympathetic ” Anglo-Indiang 
like Mr. Ross Scott, &c. Weknow what that 
means. The Secretary of State also has pub- 
lished rules for securing “ good behaviour” 
on the part of Government of India scholars 
in Bogland. We must avoid alien control; we 
have begun to dread even alien co-operation 
and help. From birth to the cremation 
ground, we must he controlled, taken care 
of, guided and helped by aliens! Pray, when 
shall we get leave tobe men? We confess 
we should like to do even a little stumbling by 
ourselves. Alas! even the next world has its 
terrors for us. There may be “sympathetic” 
nou-Indians there, to guide our tottering steps 
and prevent us from going astray! We are 
afraid we must in that case play the truant 
and not go to heaven after all. 

Really it looks as if some sympathetic 
bureaucrat has hypnotized Mrs. Besant (of 
course, without her knowledge), to use her 
eloquence for taking the wind out of the sails 
of the National Education movement. 

All the talk is of loyalty, of submission to 
authority, of obedience to the pahratvalla, as 
if these constituted the sum total of human 
virtues. These are on proper occasions good 
things in their way. But we remember to 
have read some history in our boyhood, where 
we found people praised for some other 
qualities also. Nobody exhorts our young 
men to cultivate these qualities. Perhaps 
because history is now antiquated nonsense, 
and those other qualities are deadly sins, and, 
what is worse, possibly seditious, 


The Marriage of Mr. Justice 
Mukhepji’s Daughter. 

In getting his widowed daughter re-mar- 
ried, Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukherji has shown 
rare moral courage. The act has been en- 
tirely worthy of his culture and his posi- 
tion in society, and is sure to produce good 
results, Love is the greatest motive power 
in life, and those who know Mr. Mukherji 
know what a tender heart he has and what 
an affectionate father he is. His fatherly 
affection has made him a social benefactor. 
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Kashmir, a White Man’s Land! 


We quote a significant passage from the new 
edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of India: 
“Heconomically again, the climatic condi- 
tions are important; for it is here that 
Huropean colonisation is to succeed if itis 
to succeed anywhere in India. The HEinglish 
race has never yet taken root in India, but 
it seems possible that with more facilities 
for occupation, Kashmir might become a 
white man’s country.” The Indian Empire, 
Vol.I, p. 16, by Mr. T. H. Holdich. 


There is a Sanskrit saying that the Harth 
is for the enjoyment of the heroic. The obvi- 
ous moralis: Be heroes and hold your own. 


Babu Bipin Chandra Pal. 


Babu Bipin Chandra Pal rightly refused to 
give evidence in the Bande Mataram case and 
was sent to jail. He comes back from prison 
a mightier force in public life than ever, 
His first speech, in whieh there is a becoming 
reference to Babu Surendranath Banerji as 
his guru, shows that he has made good use 
of his enforced inactivity to retire into the 

‘sanctuary of the soul. 


The Tinnevelly and Tuticorin Riots. 


We have not the least sympathy with mob 
violence. We deplore the Tinnevelly and 
Tuticorin riots. Government may be depend- 
ed upon to repress and suppress all violence. 
But repression is no remedy. Should there 
not be some enquiry to ascertain what it 

was that led the mild Hindu to resort to acts 
of violence? Usually it requires much goad- 
ing to drive him to fury. 


Famine Volunteers in Allahabad. 


The young men who under the name of 
Sevales or servants are collecting alms and 
administering relief to the famine-stricken 
people in Allahabad are doing a blessed 
work. The distress is so widespread all 
over the United Provinces, that in all dis- 
tricts bands of Sevaks recruited from the 
ranks of the young menof the place should 
set to work at once, Hverywhere there is 
excellent material in our young men. We have 
only to find leaders to organise and maintain 
discipline among these bands of Sevaks, and 
any work, however laborious or difficult, can 
be done with their help. The cry is for self- 
sacrificing leaders. 


The Government of Sir John Hewett has 
been making strenuous elforts to prevent 
deaths by starvation. But there is plenty of 
room and need for private effort also. Govern- 
ment has to administer relief through an army 
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of subordinate officials, many of . whom are 
dishonest and heartless, (They are our 
countrymen!) This makes Government re- 
lief in many places ineffectual. 


The Bharata Dharma-Maha- 
mandala and Hindu Loyalty. 


Loyalty, in the sense of affection and devo- 
tion to the person of a rightful sovereign, is a 
spontaneous sentiment arising in the heart? 
of those who perceive their happiness enhanced 
by the exertions of their sovereign and who 
appreciate his good qualities as manifested 
in his dealings with them. One of the condi- 
tions favouring the growth of this sentiment 
is that the sovereign should live in the midst 
of, and frequently come in contact with, his 
SNC The sentiment cannot be expected 

to be very lively when the sovereign is not 
only separated from his subjects by oceans and 
continents, but differs from them in race, creed 
and language. Loyalty, in the sense of ‘allegi- 
ance to a lawfully constituted government, a 
is also a spontaneous growth. It growsin the 
minds of those who are conscious that they 
are indebted to their government not only for 
the security of their lives and property, but for 
the numerous blessings which a government 
may confer upon its subjects by organising 
their intelligence and exertions for the 
achievement of tasks which cannot be accom- 
plished by individuals or small corporate bodies, 
It naturally accrues to a sovereign or govern- 
mentas areward of beneficent administration, 
but like all rewards, it must be earned. Where 
it is really deserved it is ungrudgingly offered. 
But genuine loyalty does not seek expression 
in verbal -professions. When loyalty is broad- 4 
based.upon the prosperity and contentment 
of the people there is no occasion for its 
display except when the government is threat- 
ened by external danger. On such occasions 
the loyalty of the people is displayed in deeds, 
notin words. Demonstrations of loyalty in 
mere words savour of artificiality. They are 
often “ made to order” when, the government 
of a people ts carried on more in the interests 
of the rulers than of the ruled and there are 
consequently signs of discontent .and unrest 
and the rulers find it necessary to make the 
world believe that they are discharging their 
duties faithfully and efficiently. There have 
of late been several verbal demonstrations of 
loyalty in India and those made by Hindus 
have been marked by one common feature, viz., 
that they bave all referred to Hindu scrip- 
tures or sacred law as enjoining loyalty to the 
sovereign. Those who were concerned in 
these demonstrations would have done a really 
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'riendly service to their rulers if they had 
ulso referred to the duties and obligations 
mposed by the sacred law of the Hindus 
ipon the sovereign to wham loyalty is due. 
That law enjoins upon the King, among other 
hings, the duty of seeing that no one in his 
tinedom suffers from hunger, disease, cold 
ind heat.* Those who have not taken the 
rouble to study both sides of the question 
fave no right to dabble with sacred texts. 
ther loyal memorialists may set up the 
*xcuse of ignorance, but the body which 
soes by the high-sounding name of Bhérata- 
Jharma-Mahamandala and poses as the re- 
wesentative of all orthodox Hindus, might be 
*xpected to know, and acquit itself, better, 
(he members of the deputation which waited 
ipon the Viceroy with the loyal address from 
he Mahamandala should have asked them- 
elves the questions whether the Hindu scrip- 
ures or texts of Hindu sacred law enjoin 
oyalty as an absolute duty or make it condi- 
fonal on good government, i. ¢., government 
or the benefit of the governed. If they had 
‘eferred the question to learned men they 
vould most probably have been referred to 
rerses 111 and 112 of the 7th Chapter of the 
Jode of Manu which have been translated by 
sir William Jones as follows :-— 

“tl. That king, who through weakness of intellect, 
ashly oppresses his people, will, together with his 
amily, be deprived of his kingdom and life :” 

112. As, by the loss of bodily sustenance the lives 
fanimated beings are destroyed, thus, by the dis- 
ress of kingdoms, are destroyed oven the lives of 
ings. 

Whatever the ideal may be, we know that 
n practice Hindu society is not governed in 
Al matters by shastric rules. But as the 
oyalists base their loyalty on shastric texts, 
inother question which, for the sake of stat- 
ng the whole truth, or even as a matter of 
wntiquarian interest, the deputation should 
ave cousidered is whether the scriptures or 
aws of the Hindus enjoined loyalty to an 
lien absentee sovereign or birds-of-passage 
‘ulers. In answer to this question a Hindu 
heologian would probably have referred them 
o verse 61, Chapter IV of Manu, which pro- 
iibits resideace in the territory of a Sudra 
<ing. Whether this text may legitimately 
ie taken dé fortiori to prohibit residence in 
he dominions of an alien sovereign, we leave 
t to Hindu exegetists to decide. If no law 
elating to residence in the territory of an 
lien ruler was expressly laid down, it is 
wobably because the authors of the Hindu 
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sacred laws never dreamed of alien absentee 
sovereignty as a possible contingency. 


Mr. Saint Nihal Sing. 

In printing a portrait of Mr, Saint Nihal 
Sing, the able Panjabi journalist who has made 
the United States his home, the Swastika, 
an American magazine, calls him “ India’s 
Benjamin franklin,” and adds :-— 

Sing is a unique figure among prominent personali- 
ties of to-day, inasmuch as he looks upon India and 
her problems with tho eyes of an ex-patriot, He has 
become an American citizen, and he isas unsparing 
of the evident faults and foibles of the Orient as he 
is just and discriminating in setting forth the many 
misrepresentations which the Orient has suffered at 
the hands of thosé who eould not know, as can the 
Oriental-born, the inner life aud motives of her people, 

Mr. Sing’s recent article in Harper's Weelly on “The 
Spectre of Revolt in India” has centred public atten- 
tion upon the youthful Hindu, and everywhere he is 
being pointed to as the able representative of his 
native country's cansein America. The World's Events 
magazine says: “Mr. Sing has been endeavoring to 
perform in this country the same service for his peuple 
at home that Benjamin Franklin dict in Franee and 
England, prior to and during the Revolation. He ig 
trying to educate the people generally to an apprecia- 
tion of the peculiar situation in which the Bast Indies 
find themselves, and also to arouse such public 
sympathy that when the time comes for an East India 
uprising, the people there will not lack popular sup- 
port in countries other than England." 

Whether or not, this is Mr. Sing's secret mission, 
itis certain that he is succeeding in attracting the 
eyes of reading and thinking America to the situation 
in the “Sun of the British Empire.” 


We suppose it is wild guesges like those of 
the Word’s Huvents as to the motives of Mr,. 
Sing and other Indians in America, which 
gave rise to the silly canard that Indians were 
sending arms to India to help in a rising 
which was contemplated here. 


Sati, by Nundo Lall Bose, 


Had the painter of this picture been a Buro- 
pean, we should unquestionably have had 
the subject presented to us as a fine-looking 
woman, Grawn to her full height, and, facing 
the spectators in a mingling of beauty and 
triumph, Nothing could be more significant 
of the distinctive character of Indian feeliug, 
however, than the way in which Mr. Nundo 
Lall Bose has here set himself to upproach the 
idea. Wesee before us @ woman, beautiful 
indeed, and adorued like a bride, with her 
whole mind set on the moment of triumph, 
yet without the slightest consciousness of her 
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own glory. The form is pure sativa, without 
one particle of rajas, as the Indian thinker 
might express it. The spire-like flames leap up. 
She kneels throned on a summit of fire. Yet 
there is no fear. No farewell sob is mingled 
with her praying. Her eyes see nothing— 
neither the flames beneath, nor the loved 
ones she is leaving-—nothing at all, save the 
sacred form of him whom she is about to 
rejoin. Her mind is quiet, flooded with peace. 
The moment is one of union. She knows 
nothing of separation. 

Tn this perfect fearlessness, this absence 
of any self-consciousness, what a witness we 
find to the Indian Conception of the Glory of 
Woman! What other lands have done in the 
name of the great causes,—for faith, for free- 
dom, for the right of knowledge,—was here 
done, a thousand times more commonly, out 
of the sweet tenderness of the home. Well 
may the women who have done this thing be 
worshipped by their descendants for all time. 
And certain is it that in the race that has 
borne them, their courage and high fealty can 
never die, but remain hidden, not again to 
be used in this form truly, but to find new 
utterance and fresh expression in the world- 
shaking crises of future ages. From the 
cloistered wifebood of the old Indian home to 
the martyr-death of the Great Saint--was 
it not in truth a path of glory, on which each 
footprint should receive our salutation ? 


‘“‘ Shivaji liberating a captive 
Musalman girl.” 

Thisisa beautifully expressive picture of 
one of the minor incidents in Shivaji’s life, 
showing the magnanimity and purity -of his 
cliaracter. The captive maiden is naturally 
frightened and sad, and inclined to weep. 
Shivaji reassures her and signs to her not to 
be afraid or weep. 


‘‘The Sage Narada.” 


The picture which Mr. Surendranath Gan- 
guli has painted, of the divine sage Narada, 
will be highly appreciated by all bhaltas. 
Narada is known to Hindus as a great bhakta, 
He is here pictured as moving through 
the clouds, singing hymns to the accompani- 
ment of his Vind, in the ecstasy of Love and 
Reverence. His rapt looks,—his half shut 
eyes,—the whole expression of his face, indi- 
cate his absorption in divine beauty and the 
intensity of his communion. 
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The Second United Provinces 
Conference. 


The organizers of the Second United Pro- 
vinces Oonference must be congratulated on 
the unqualified success that attended it. The 
Conference was held under peculiar circum- 
stances. The break-up of the parent institu- 
tion, the Indian National Congress, at Surat in 
Ohristmas week, naturally produced a doubt 
in the minds of many about the feasibility of 
holding the Provincial Oonferences as usual 
until the future constitution of the Congress 
was settled by the meeting of the Conven- 
tion Committee in Master. But the task was 
successfully attempted both at Pabna and 
Lucknow. There is not very much similarity 
between the two Conferences, but they were 
both brought to a successful termination 
without a hitch. The difficulty was even less 
at Lucknow than at Pabna,as there is no 
strong body of extremist opinion in these 
Provinces. These Provinces still remain a 
stronghold of the old party in our politics, and¢ 
consequently the proceedings of the Oonfer- 
ence at Lucknow could not wear a different 
complexion from what they did. 


The eminently practical character of the 
resolutions passed by the Conference are its 
strongest recommendation. The principal 
topics of great present importance were dis- 
cussed at considerable length and with decided 
ability and knowledge, and conclusions were 
arrived at in regard to them which are 
entitled to the attentive consideration of even 
those who may not be able to see eye to eye 
with the promoters of the Conference. The 
reform proposals of the Government, whicity 
after all are the most important subject now 
before the public, were the subject of pro- 
longed and the most careful scrutiny, and the 
resolution as finally passed-by the Conference 
was the result of several days of anxious deli- 
beration. The subjects of Decentralisation, 
Public Health, Famine, Hducation and Justice 
were similarly discussed with a sense of res- 
ponsibility. It may not please the Government 
to give effect to the views of the Gonfer- 
ence on all or any of these subjects. They 
will, however, not fail to receive the assent of 
knowing and impartial men who have a states- 
manlike grasp of the present situation in the 
country. The speaking was on a high level, as 
was the case at the Conference at Allahabad, 
last year and does not suffer by comparison*® 
with the speaking at the National Congress. 
The speech made by Pandit Bishan Narayan 
Dar in moving the resolution on the reform 
proposals stands apart by itself. It is one of 
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the finest public utterances of recent years. 
It is what Lord Rosebery said of Bright's 


speeches—‘a masterpiece of sustained argu-' 


ment. There was in {6 much polished humour 
and sarcasm; it was in the most elegant 
literary form, as Pandit Bishan Narayan’s 
speeches as well as writings always are. 
The performances of other speakers suffer by 
Zomparison with Pandit Bishan Narayan’s, but 
itis the barest justice to acknowledge that 
several of them were marked by quite un- 
usual ability, knowledge and earnestness, 

It was in the fitness of things that the 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
was President of the Oonference. No one 
with a regard for facts and with a reputation 
to lose for fair-mindedness will deny that 
there was and is no worthier public man in 
these Provinces. One of the most prominent 
and unselfish Congress workers ever since the 
birth of the Congress, Mr. Malaviya has made 
a name for himself as a speaker and debater, 
a member of the Legislative Oouncil and the 
University Senate, and last but not least, as 
an active member of the Allahabad Munici- 
pality for many years. The MacDonnell Hindu 
Boarding House at Allahabad and the project 
of a University to be established at Benares 
are tangible evidence of his zeal for the pro- 
motion of education. One has to know Mr, 
Malaviya to realise the genuineness and depth 
of his love of the Motherland and the religious 
faith of his ancestors. There are many men 
who do not share his opinions on matters 
religious, but there are, I should think, few 
who are not impressed by the intensely spiri- 
ual foundation of his character, which is the 
best guarantee of the unselfishness of a man’s 
work. Indeed to know Mr. Malaviya is to 
love him and to respect him. Mr Malaviya’s 
Presidential Address was an able, eloquent 
and comprehensive review of the present 
situation. It was an extempore oration, and 
while it thereby gained in the feeling and 
impressiveness with which it was delivered, 
it had the inevitable demerit of not being 
compact and terse. Mr. Malaviya went to 
the root of the matter in discussing the causes 
of Indian discontent as well as in pointing out 
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the remedy, and it is to be hoped that the 
Secretary of State and the Governor-General 
will read it and give it the attention it richly 
merits, 

The resolution on the reform proposals is a 
lengthy one of sixteen clauses in which the 
entire ground covered by the Government 
of India’s letter was traversed. The Confer- 
ence resolved that these proposals did not 
mark any real advance in the direction of 
giving the people of India an adequate share 
in the administration of the country; that 
the Government were not justified in their 
unfriendly attitude towards the educated 
classes and that their theory of creating 
@ counterpoise to their influence was abso- 
lutely unwarranted and unjust; that the 
association of Ruling Chiefs with Councils of 
British India would be wrong in principle 
and attended with several disadvantages in 
practice; that the real need of the country 
was not mere consultative bodies with no 
defined powers, functions or responsibilities 
such as the proposed Advisory Councils would 
be, but the admission of Indians into the 
Executive Councils and the enlargement of 
the functions of the Legislative Councils; 
that territorial representation was not un- 
suited to India and that it had not failed as 
alleged by Government and that it should not 
be abandoned in favour of representation by 
race, caste and creed; that in the event of 
the Government deciding to allow separate 
representation to different classes, this should 
be done not by the creation of special consti- 
tuencies based on religion, caste, &c., but by 
fixing a definite number of members of each 
community who should be returned by the 
general electorate; that there-should be no 
standing official majority in the Legislative 
Councils; and so on. The resolution on 
Decentralisation was equally clear and equal- 
ly comprehensive; and so were the rest, 
Altogether it was public work of the highest 
importance and the highest usefulness that 
was done by the Conference, and every true 
well-wisher of the country must rejoice at 
the success of the Conference. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


ENGLISH. 


Jomparative Hlectra-Physiology.. By Prof. J 0. 
‘Bose. Published by Longmans, Green & Co., Lon- 
don. Price 15 8. 1907. 


We have here published by Messrs. Longmans 
& Co. a work which fitly crowns the line of research 
chat our great countryman has, during the last six or 
seven years, made his own. Five years ago, in his “ Re- 
iponse in Living and Non-Living,” Prof. Bose announ- 
sed his startling discovery of the ‘irritability’ and 
responsiveness of inorganic matter, thus demonstrating 
she unity of all matter, living and inanimate. He 
‘olowed this up, in April 1906, by the publication of 
uis work known as * Plunt Response,”—in which he 
showed that many of the most difficult and obscure 
shenomena of plant life were to be explained by this 
‘act of responsiveness. And finally, less than two 
7ears later—November, 1907—he gives us the monu- 
neutal volume of 758 pages that lies before us, in 
which, under the bold title of “ Comparative Electro- 
Physiology,” he varries his research up to psychology 
‘tself and replaces the metallic wires which were his 
rarliest subjects of experiment, by specimens of 
inimal nerves themselves 
’ The marvellous industry thus indicated is only 
squalled by the constantly-widening area of investiga- 
tion and the ever-deepening grandeur of the genera- 
isation. In two respects we are reminded at each 
step, as we pass through regions botanical, physio- 
gical, medical and psychological, that the author of 
che work began asa pliysicist, and as such carried 
iis characteristic standards into other realms of 
science. First of these is his extraordinary experi- 
mental delicacy and accuracy. Prof. Bose in his 
ast book—‘ Plant Response’—described instruments 
by which it was possible to measure the rate of 
suction in plants (Shoshungraph), their rate of growth 
(Crescograph), the amount of a contraction (Kunchan- 
graph), and to determine their critical point of death 
(Moregraph). In his present work, he gives us an 
optical Kunchangraph,—that is to say, a contraction- 
recorder in which a direct record is made by photo- 
graphy, instead of by a writing-point ; a Conductivity- 
Balance, by which the different rates of conduction, in 
lifferent parts of a single fibre, may be con:pared ; and, 
finally, a sensimeter, or instrument for the measure- 
mount and testing of sensation. All these represent 
a degree of instrumental complexity and precision 
hitherto characteristic of physical laboratories only. 
But there is another and more significant matter in 
which this particular worker shows his antecedents. 
Having first startel on his research by bridging the 
gulf between metals and animal substances, it is not 
easy for him to accept the current assumptions of spe- 
cialists in smaller fields, as to rigid specific differences, 


between various types of living structures, such as 
muscle and nerve, or plantand animal. Rigid specific 
difference must at bottom be indicative of diversity 
of origin. Unity of origin on the other hand, must 
sooner or later be demonstrable by community of 
characteristics. By the direction in which he pushes 
his enquiries on such matters, an investiyator will 
betray his own prepossessiun. Says Dr. Bose, in the 
course of his interesting preface: :— 


“Tt was my original intention to confine this investigation to the 
Electro-Physiology of Plants. But finding that in tho results so 
obtained I possessed a key to that of the animal also, I proceeded 
to apply the same methods of enquiry, and to use the same ex- 
perimental devices, in the one case as in the other. I have thus been 
able to trave out the gradual differentiation of variods responsive 
peculiarities, characteristic of given tissues, from their simplest types 
in the plant to their most complex in the animal ........ It must be 
remembered that in this work the attempt has been to explain, 
responsive phenomena in general on the consideration of that funda» 
mental molecular reaction which occurs even in inorganic matter. 
My mode of investigation has thus been determined by the .necessary 
progression from simple to complex, «nd by my conviction as to the 
continuity which existed between them.” pp. viii to ix. 


We see from this that a community of character- 
istics inconceivable to most physiologists as between 
plant and animal appeared to this investigator as only 
to be expected. ‘Thus instead of finding a given 
phenomenon to be inexplicable because unlike any- 
thing else in nature, he is constantly able to show 
that it is only one of a class of reactions occurring 
in plant and animals alike. As an example of this, 
the death-throe of the animal has its correspondence 
in the death-spasm of the plant, and under the 
simpler conditions of the latter, its electrical con- 
comitants can be observed and recorded. The com™ 
plex circumstances of animal digestion become much 
easier to follow, when. traced out, in all their 
essential simplicity, in the ‘open stomachs’ of the 
Pitcher plant (Nepenthe) and the little Drosera or fly- 
catcher. The throbbing of the animal heart is seen 
to have its vegetal analogue in the up-and-down 
movements of the leaflets of our own Bon Charral 
(‘ forest churl’) or telegraph plant. And finally, even 
so recondite and mysterious a structure as the electrical 
organ of certain fishes, by which a shock is given to 
its enemy, is proved to be paralleled by the leaves 
of trees, which also discharge their minute electric 
currents in definite directions, and differ from the 
electrical plates of the fish-organ, mainly in the fact 
that they are not piled closely one on top of another, 
but are borne in mutual detachment, at the ends of 
stems. : a 

Throughout all this, the central conception is that 
of the living organism as a machine, receiving each 
‘stimulus’ that falls upon it, whether of light, warmth, 
or food and manifesting ‘ response,’ in various ways. 
‘Stimulus and Response,’ on the one side, and matter 
on the other, appear to make up Professor Bose’s 
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iniverse. All action, he conceives of as ‘response,’ 
ll impinging force as ‘stimulus.’ Isolate the orga- 
lism, starve it of stimulating energy, and it will very 
oon, he says in effect, cease to be a living entity 
t all. Thus the phenomena of life consist of res- 
‘onses given, by a living responder, to stimulus, and 
he plant or the animal is as dependent as any other 
aachine, on the supply from without of that energy 
vhich it is first to make its own, and then to exhibit 
Yactivity. Movement is response to stimulus taken in 
rom without, and stored up fora longer or shorter 
ime. Other phenomena of life, such as growth and 
ligestion are similarly analysable. And the failure 
o respond is death, which may occur either from 
nanition or from fatigue 

But these considerations, interesting as they are, do 
tot exhaust Professor Bose’a area of research. He 
widly proceeds to tackle the question of the response 
f nerves. Why should it be believed by physiologists 
hat muscles alone respond-to stimulus by contraction, 
rhile nerves can only transmit an invisible “ neural ”~ 
hange? To one who sees continuity in natural 
yhenomena, this absolute distinction appears im- 
‘robable, and must necessarily be submitted to the 
est. ‘The result is to ascertain that, contrary to all 
eceived opinion, nerve does contract in response to 
timulus, like muscle, though not to the same extent ! 
°o Protessor Bose, then, belongs the honour of having 
een first to prove that the response of the animal 
ierve is not different in kind from that of other fibrous 
tructures, animal and vegetal. So far is this demons- 
ration carried, that plants themselves are proved to 
yossess nerves, which, in the case of ferns, it is 
varticularly easy to dissect out from their place in 
he stem. It is shown, further, that the wave of 
‘esponsive contraction under stimulus, in the nerve, 
is elsewhere, is accompanied or preceded by a wave 
of expansion, or stimulus-reception. 

_It is at this point that Professor Bose makes one of 
iis most important and startling observations. The 
iervous system, ag we all, ina general way, believe, 
s the seat of psychological phenomena. But it has 
1ever becn thought possible to make any distinction 
vetween the physical changes conducted by it, which 
ould be correlated with corresponding differences of 
»sychological conditious, This impcssibility, however, 
?rofessor Bose does not admit: he proceeds to identify 
he wave of more cr less passive expansion, travelling 
long the nerve, with the tendency to pleasure, and the 
vave of active contraction, with the tendency to pain. 
\s these waves generally travel together, that of 
sontraction, being much the larger, is summated with 
hat of expansion, and masks it. The fact, therefore, 
itands that all pain contains an element of pleasure, 
ind that pleasure itself is not final, but, if carried 
oo far, will become pain. 
« Another generalisation of immense interest, which 
his book contains, is that which shows that active 
contraction is not always the result of stimulus. 
“here are two conditions. One of extreme inanition 
£ energy, and the other of extreme fatigue, under 
which the stimulated substance shows only a passive 
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expansion or relaxation. The first of these occurs 
after excessive rest, the second after prolonged res- 
ponse. Between the two lies the condition of steady 
and normal responsiveness. This whole sequence 
of conditions, from the sub-normality due to inaction 
through normal activity to the sub-normality due to 
fatigue, is known as THE Mo.tecunar Cyoum. In a- 
sense, this law of the Molecular Cycle might be said 
to be the subject of the whole treatise, for it is shown 
to be trne of all substances and of all forms of response. 
The metal which has been too long uustimulated will 
at first reply to stimulus by passively absorbing it, 
giving what is known as positive response. It will 
then become normally excitable ; and finally, if excita- 
tion be too long continued it will again become unable 
to exhibit the normal response of negativity, and will 
show only the abnormal or positive response due to 
fatigue. In the impressive words of the author :— 

“The two halves of the cycle are thus strangely alike, one being, aa 
it were, a reflection of the other. The cy+le hegins with sub-tonicity, 
dus to a deficit of absorbed stimulus, and ends with the abnormality 
caused by excess of stimulation. The starting point of the one may 
be supposed to meet the end of ihe other in a common fatality. 
The tissue comes to the same death by inanition on the one hand, 
through lack of stimulation and by fatigue on the other, through 
over-stimulation. But though the one half thus mimicks the other, 
there is, as it were, a polar difference between the two, by reason of the 
difference in their past histories. ‘To revive the dying tissue in the 
beginning of the cycle, stimulation is necessary ; to revive it afresh at 
the termination of the cycle, a period of rest is essential.” 

Sensation is thus seen to be one form of response, 
pleasure and pain representing a quantitative difference 
of effective stimulations. Memory, however, differs 
from ordinary sensation in the fact that the stimulus 
which evokes the response, instead of being external 
and objective is merely psychic and subjective. Every~ 
thing that has once responded to a given stimulus 
would appear to retain an organic ‘memory,’ a latent 
image of that stimulus. Although the responding 
molecules do undergo recovery, this is not so absolute 
as to wipe out all traces of their having responded : it 
does not make them the same as others which have 
never responded atall, to that particular stimulus. 
There remains, from every response, a certain residual 
effect of response. This is memory. The diffuse 
impulse of will, acting on the sensory surface which 
coutains this latent impression, can re-awaken it, and 
by a deliberate effort, the man‘ remembers’ or recovers 
the image which had appeared to have passed out of 
his mind. 


Such area few of the points dealt with in this 
extraordinarily comprehensive investigation. Of the 
experiments regarding the parallelism between the 
effects of various electrotonic currents and of the will, 
we have left overselves no room to speak. The 
conductivity of the nerve, as the physical concomitant 
of the faculty of self-control, must likewise be passed 
over. Neither can we here do more than refer to the 
power which Professor Bose has conferred on all 
physiologists of testing the effect of drugs on nerves 
by means of his exquisite Conductivity-Balance. It 

- has only been possible, indeed, to give brief indications 
of some of the more noticeable points in a vast mass 
of results, all of which have their individual value. 
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Jn congratulating our distinguished countryman on 
the quality, as well as the volume, of his investiga- 
tions, we may perhaps be pardoned if we pause for a 
moment to congratulate ourselves also. Verily not 
least amongst scientific offerings is this of an Indian 
physicist, son of our own Motherland! 


Cradle-Tules of Hinduism by the Sister Niredita, 
(Longmans, 1907) Special Indian Edition, Re. 1 
4as., pp. ev+843. 


‘Give me the making of the ballads of a nation, 
and I care not who has the making of the laws,” said 
Fletcher of Saltoun. In India itis not ballads but 
the tales of the epics that have built up the character 
of millions of [indus for thousands of years. Even 
the Buddhist /atakas, some of the oldest tales in 
the world, paint a society in which fiction was the 
medium of moral teaching. A presentation of India’s 
cradle-tales is, therefore, a distinct addition to the 
world’s literature, and its value is enhanced when the 
work is marked by Sister Nivedita’s keen sympathy for 


all that was great and good in India and by her delicate - 


power of interpretation. 

The style is extremely simple but none the less 
effective. Here she brings herself down to the level 
of children, talks to them in their little language as 
their grandmother might do in the winter evening, 
only in a foreign tongue and with a singular 
elevation of tone. The simplicity and purity of her 
prose and the varied interest of her stories make this 
work an admirable prize-book for Indian boys; no 
better volume can be given by an Indian father toa 


son whom he wishes to learn good English in a ° 


pleasant manner. A wise teacher might set his class 
to render the stories back into the vernacular and 
note the difference of idiom. 


But the book is not meant for Indians only. Young 
folks in England will read it with a freshness of 
interest due tothe newness of the stories to them. 
It is as good as any volume of Fairy Tales put into a 
child’s hands at Christmas. (There is nothing in it 
that the strictest Puritan can abject to.) 

Butit is no mere fairy tale. In every chapter the 
writer draws the moral, sometimes indirectly but 
none the less impressively,—and shows the deep 
purpose of the old sages who conceived the tale. 


In the first section, the Snake Cycle, as also in some 
later tales, we are haunted by the brooding presence 
of Fate, asin the Scandinavian mythology ; every one 
must ‘‘dree his weird.” 

Then comes the story of Siva; here alone in the 
volume the philosopher gets the better of the story- 
teller. The Cycle of Indian Wifehood forms the 
finest portion of the book; in the tale of Savitri the 
author isat her best, and the other three tales are 
second to it only 

Passing by the Ramayana, Krishna. and Mahabharata 
Cycles, we come to the Great Kings. Pritht Rat is 
a noble story nobly told. Notless noble is the tale 
of Bhishma, a king by birthright, greater than a king 
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by his renunciation. (Prithi Rai's enemy was Shihab- 
ud-din Aduhammad of Ghor and not Mahmud of 
Ghazni). 

The collection is of varied interest; 
the nation—king, minister, priest, devotee, wife, 
mother, child,—comes on the stage and leaves a 
distinct image on the memory ‘There are some 
pretty idyls, in “the Judgment-seat of Vikramaditya ” 
and the tale of Krishna,—which has been freed fr 
the alloy added by modern strolling musicians. The 
writer’s noble conception of the city and its place in 
national life, familiar to readers of this Heview, 
comes out prominently in several descriptive passages. 
Truth, Purity, Duty,—these are the lessons taught 
in unfaltering accents in this volume. 

One cannot close it without comparing it with the 
works of another writer in the same field, Mr. Bain, 
the author of The Digit of the Moon, In the Great 
God's Hair, &c. Mr. Bain is undoubtedly a careful 
student of Sanskrit literature ; indeed many passages 
of his works read like transcripts from the Katha- 
sarit-sagura. But he is an inventor, not a faithful 
narrator ; he has no serious purpose; he makes no 
attempt to reach the inner meaning of Indian sacre# 
Jore; on the contrary we detect in him an occa- 
sional curl of the lip betraying a polished sneer or a: 
best an irreverent sense of amusement. In sym- 
pathy, interpretative power, and moral sublimity, 
Sister Nivedita towers high above him. 


JaDUNATH GaRKar. > 


each type of 


The General History of the Mogol Empire from the 
Memoirs of M. Manouchi, (Bangabasi Office, Caleutta), 
Rs. 5, pp. iv +x+ 366. 


We cannot congratulate the Bangabasi Office on 
their edition of Manouchi. In print and get-up it is 
distinctly inferior to the volumes which formed the 
first set of their useful reprints. The first 120 pages 
have been fully leaded out, but thereafter the solid 
printing creeps upwards from the bottom of the page 
in the most whimsical manner, producing an tn- 
pleasant impression on the eyes. The sheets have 
not been hot-pressed. Misprints abound; the ola 
f and s have not been always distinguished. The 
price, Rs. 5, is monstrously high, as the present waiter 
bought the edition of 1826 for 7 8. 6d. only, 

The publishers have not been well advised in 
reprinting Manouchi, or rather the garbled, pirated 
and incorrect translation of Manouchi issued by Father 
Catrou. Manouchi’s original MS. has been discovered 
by Mr. W. Irvine in two pieces at Berlin and 
Venice, and recently translated out of the original 
and annotated with all his unrivalled knowledge of 
this period of Indian history,—a knowledge based upon 
the most extensive study of the contemporary Persia& 
sources and historical materials in the chief European 
languages. Irvine’s will be the standard enition of 
Manouwchi for all time, and no scholar can afford to 
neglect it. To the’ general reader its price, 488. 
(4 vols), may be prohibitive. But it is doubtful 
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vhether an uncorrected and unannotated reprint of 
he archaic translation of 1709, like the volume under 
view, can attract the general reader. What, for 
nstance, can an average educatel man make of 
Thadala (really equivalent to Shah Daula), Chorrom 
==Khurram), Merinza (=Mihr-un-nisa), Super Chata 
s=Sipihr Shikoh), Jéreza Wula (=Mir Jumla), Cava 
enKhajwah), Sultan Chacu (x=Sultan Sulaiman Shi- 
gh), or Dalil Cham (==Dilir Khan)? Shah Jahan 
fas deposed in 1658 and not in 1656. Had baster 
p. 844) should be Bad-raftar ; Nudur (p 334) should 
ve Mahaldar (or Nazir.) 

Among European travellers in -India Manouchi 
ecupies a low position. Roe was afi ambassador, 
Jernier was an accomplished doctor, Tavernier was 
respectable jeweller ; but Manouchi was a quack and 
harlatan. He seems to have moved about in very 
ow society and picked up his stories from the bazar 
r the slums of Agra occupied by Feringees and 
rmenians. This greatly discounts the historical 
alue of his memoirs. 

Indeed, the importance of the European travellers 
4 Mughal India has been overrated by modern writers 
the student who has worked through the Persian his- 
ories of the reign of Aurangzib,- and there are many 
uch works, written from different points of view,—- 
3 forced to admit the untrnustworthiness and even ab- 
urdity of much of the- testimony of these foreigners. 
lor ia this surprising, for Europeans in India oecu- 
jed an altogether different position in those days; 
hey had no access to the official papers, news-letters 
nd reports from the provinces, despatches of the 
‘enerals, and revenue returns; nor were they pri- 
ileged to mix with the makers of Indian history,— 
he wazirs, diplomats, and commanders. Most of 
hem were adventurers, and their only informants 
vere their.servants. Thus they came to record the 
azar gossip, often gossip of a most unsavoury kind. 
‘he utter untrustworthiness of such popular reports 
3 amusingly illustrated by the account of Warren 
lastings’s resignation given in the Seir-ul-\utugerin, 
‘ven at the present day, are we to believe all that 
3 whispered by khansamans and babarchis of the life 
2d by their masters “under the deodars”? If not, 
hy shonld we believe Bernier or Manouchi’s chronique 
sandaleuse of the Court of Delhi? 

The enduring portion of their works consists in 
he reports of what they actually sew,—their des- 
riptions of court ceremonies and processions, of the 
aanners of the people, and above all in their shrewd 
nalysis of character and criticism of the Mughal 
ystem of Government from a foreign point of view. 
Ve also concede that the pages of these European 
savellers reflect the popular beliefs of the time and 
fford materials to the historian of society. Here, as 
i the case of the Greek myths, “the curtain is the 
icture.”’- 

Several Indian publishers have taken to reprinting 
we works on Indian history. We draw their attention 
» the following books which are now extremely 
rarce and likely to repay the cost of printing again: 
. Duff's History of the duhrattas, Wilkes’s Mysore, 


Bolt’s Indian Affairs, Vurnour’s Mahawanso, Creigh- 

ton’s Bhurtpore, Osborn’s Cump and Court of Hanjit 

Singh, Pogson’s Boondelahs, Franklin's Gearge Thomas 

and Shah Alum, Caraceiali's Life of Clive, and -H. 

Lawrence's Adventurer in the Panjab 

: JaptnaTe Sarkar. 

In the Service of the Motherland, av a Leaf fram Sikh 
History, by Sewuram Singh Thapar, Rawalpindi, 
1908), pp. 2+87, price 8 annas. 

This little book contains five legends of the suffer- 
ings and heroie deeds of the Sikls when the hand of 
Muslim persecution lay heavy on the infant sect. It 
is not a history, still less a critical histury. The 
author’s enthusiasin, however, breathes fire into his 
style and atones for his defective idiom. But the 
subject-matter is after all extremely meagre, while 
the rhetorical padding and accumulation of details are 
disproportionately large. 

Sikhism was a wonderful spiritual and moral force, 
comparable only to Islam in the days of its pristine 
purity. It was not political. It aimed at salvation 
and not (at least primarily) at “the service of the 
Motherland” nor at ‘‘freedom of thought,” as our 
author asserts. All may, however, join in the noble 
exhortation, he quotes from Nanak, ‘ First accept 
Death and leave off desire for Life, be the humblest 
(servant) of all (humanity), and then come to me.” 

The author would do well to bring out a selection 
from the ethical teachings of the Gurus, on the model 
of Dr. Subrawardi’s Sayings of Muhammad 

Japunata Sarkar, 





Tales of Komati Wit and Wisdom (Nateson & Co) 


These twenty-five short stories of Komati Wit and 
Wisdom will not, we are afraid, appeal to modern 
taste. The “wit” is of the most primitive order and 
the “wisdom” is seldom feund to wear a benignant 
smile. We are accustomed to read more concentrated 
“tit-bits”’ and finelier finished epitomes of humour. 
This little book will not save us from boredom ! 

HL. 6. 


€ Swami Vivekananda—a sketch (Nateson & Co.) 


This is a small unpretentions pamphlet taking us’ 
through almost all the important aspects of the great 
Swami's life and character. The extracts from the 
speeches have been well made and are to the point. 
This is not the occasion to write a dissertation on 
Swami Vivekananda’s contributions to religion and 
philosophy. One thing that the writer of the sketch 
makes very clear might be referred to in passing and 
that is Vivekananda’s firm attitude against “‘ Mystery- 
mongering’ —''mediumistic mummeries” and all 
that ghastly paraphernalia which go under the name 
of spiritualistic science. 

To many he already appears in the light of a trans- 
figured teacher of mankind—to others his example 
will be a source of inspiration when fighting against 
godless materialism and irreverent greed. 

BRLC. y 
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The Surat Congress and Conferences. G. A. Natesan 
“& Co, dladras, 12 annas. 


This book is a collection of the Presidential and 
Tuaugural Addresses delivered at. the Congress, ‘the 
Social, Industrial, Theistic, Temperance and the All- 
India Swadeshi Conferences. The publication includes 
among others the full text of the undelivered address of 
the Hon. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose and the speeches of 
Mr. Tribuvandas Malvi, Mr. Lal Shankar Umiashankar, 
Mr. Manubhai Mehta, Babu Norendra Nath Sen, Mr. 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Prof. T. K. Gajjar, Dewan Bahadur 
Ambalal Desai and Babu Satyendra Nath Tagore. 
The appendix contains an account of the Split in the 
Congress—the full text of the official account, the 
Extremists’ version and the Hon. Mr. Gokhale’s refuta- 
tion of the Extremists’ explanation. Another appendix 
contains an account of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, the All-India Conference and the Extremists’ 
Meeting. The book also contains the Presidential 
Address of Sir Adamji Peerbhoy to the All-India 
Moslem League held at Karachi. ; 


Speeches of the Hon. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, with a 
biographical sketch and a portrait, G. A. Natesan 
& Uo., Madras, 12 annas. 


This book includes all the utterances of Dr. Ghose 
in the Viceregal Council, his protest against the retro- 
grade policy of Lord Curzon’s Indian admiuistration, 
and the splendid address of welcome which he deliver- 
ed as Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Indian National Congress at Calcutta. The speeches 
he delivered in the Supreme Legislative Council 
evidence not only his great legal acumen but also his 
thorough grasp of the Indian, problem, political, social 
and economic. His criticisms of the Indian Financial 
&tatements for 1894-95, and 1906-07, his emphatic 
protest against the exclusion of Cotton Fabrics from 
the operation of the Indian Tariff Bill of 1894, his 
vigorous condemnation of the Indian Emigration Act 
(1882), Amendment Bill of 1893 and his unqualified 
disapproval of the recent Seditious Meetings Bill are 
reproduced here in full, Dr, Rash Behari Ghose’s 
name will long be remembered in connection with 
two useful private bills of his, which were accepted 
by the Government and became law. One of them 
js an amendment of the law relating to Partition in 
Hindu and Mahomadan families and the other, a useful 
help to judgment-debtors to buy back their properties 
from auction purchasers within a reasonable time. Dr. 
Ghose’s speeches at the time of the introduction and 
passing of these two most valuable additions to the 
civil law of the land are also printed in full. At the 
desire of Dr. Ghose all his Viceregal Council speeches 
have been reprinted from the Gazette of India. To 
enable the reader to get a clear idea of the man and 
his work, this volume of Dr. Ghose’s Speeches has 
been prefaced with a lengthy account of his life and 
career," 
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Cartoon’s from the Hindi Punch (for 1907.) Edited 
by Barjorjee Nowrosjee. Hindi Punch Office, 
Bombay. 

This is the eighth annual publication of this de- 
lightful volume. It is full of wit and wisdom like the 
earlier volumes, 


PERIODIOALS. 


The International: A Review of the World's progres 
T. Fisher Unwin, fondon W. C., 1, Adelphi 
Terrace. Is. net, monthly. 


It is the object of this Review to mirror the entire 
panorama of human evolution in all its many aspects. 
The numerous independent movements of culture all 
over tho world, hitherto quite out of touch with each 
other, are here presented side by side in an organ ex- 
clusively devoted to their common interests. A perma- 
nent stall of about 200 correspondents, scattered all 
over the globe, give short monthly reports of the most 
important events and developments in the intellectual 
evolution of their respective countries. Each number 
consists of three sections: 1. Articles by prominent; 
personalities suggesting practical reforms. 2. A 
general survey of the leading sociclogical facts, 
developments, and tendencies, by the Editor, 3. Short 
reports and occasionally longer articles from various 
correspondents dealing with all matters connected 
with - human progress; social evolution, economic 
reform, labour movements, ethical and moral move- 
ments, scientific and technical progress, and all new 
departures in the literary, artistic, and religious 
worlds, 

This Review is published in three editions, German, 
French and English. We think it necessary for all 
educated men who understand any one of these lan- 
guages to read this weighty review in order to keep 
their information of the world’s progress up-to-date. 
The Editor is Professor Dr. Rodolphe Broda, wha 
travelled a few years ago in India. He is very 
friendly to Indian aspirations and wishes all intellec- 
tual Indians to keep him informed on all Indian 
matters falling within the scope of his Review. He 
has written to the Editor of the Modern Review that 
he would welcome articles on such Indian subjects as 
the following, for example : 


(1) New religious tendencies in India: 
(a) The Brahmo Samaj Movement. 
(0) The Arya Samaj Movement. 
(c) Theosophy. 
(d) The Neo-Vedantic Movement of Swami 
Vivekananda. 


(2) The Nationalistic Movement in India, both in 
its political and economic shapes (Swa- 
deshi Movement). : 

(3) The Intellectual, Artistic and Scientific awaken- * 
ing of the Indian Nation. 

All articles accepted by Dr. Broda will, of course, 

be adequately paid for. His address is 59, itue 
Claude Bernard, Paris, France. 
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Research and Review (Journal of the Indian Research 
Society), 32, Creek Row, Calcutta. Hdited by 
Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, C. I. E., and 
Mr. S. Khuda Baksh, M. A., B. C. L,, Barrister-at- 
Law. Rs. 7 per annum. ‘ 


This quarterly should prove a highly valuable addi- 
sion to the periodical literature of India. The first 
aumber contains some weighty and interesting con- 
yyibutions. Mr. A. C. Sen writes on ‘The Hero Gods 
of the Rig Veda,” Mr. Sarat Chandra Das on “ The 
place of woman in the Buddhist Church,” Mr. Khuda 
Buksh on “The Islamic conception of sovereignty,” 
and Prof. H. A. Salmone on “Rise and Fall of the 
Arab Dominion.” There are also a few selected 
irticles. We hope to find in succeeding nuinbers 
wriginal scientific papers by Dr. P. C. Ray and his 
oupils, and other Indian scientific investigators. 


’ 


The Dawn and Dawn Society's Magazine. 166, Bow- 
bazar Street, Calcutta. Re. 1 for students. 


Those who wish to love India by knowing her, 
rer peoples, her village life, her real history, &c.— 
should read this magazine. Itisalso in some sense the 
organ of the National Education movement and of the 
3engal National Council of Education. The February 
wimber contains instructive and interesting accounts 
of the Biological Laboratory of the Bengal National 
Sollege, and of the Exhibition held in that College, 
Swadeshi Notes, a character sketch of the saintly 
Queen Ahalya Bai, &. 


The Purity Servant. Bombay. Rs. 2-8 yearly. 


The Purity Servant was started by Babu Abinash 
Shandva Majumdar of Lahore and was conducted 
by him with ability and great self-sacrifice for years. 
[t did much good work in the Panjab. We hope it 
Will have as useful a career in its new home and in the 
qands of its new editor. We have only recently 
witnessed the indecent and filthy holi celebrations, 
naking it painfully evident how much most parts 
of India require a bold, persistent, single-minded 
ind self-sacrificing Servant of Purity. The contents 
wf the Purity Servant are elevating and interesting. 


Patna College Magazine. Published thrice a year by 
its Manager, at the Patna College, Moradpur, P. 0. 
Price one rupee, 


We have received Nos. 2 and 3 of this delightful 
magazine and are not glad that the first namber 
somehow missed its way to our office. All its 
sontents, grave and gay, are readable; and some are 
yuite enjoyable. If there is any esprit de corps among 
id and new Patna College boys, the magazine 
should shortly become a monthly. All lovers of the 
rentle game of football should read the “ Football 
Japtain’s appeal on the day of election,” 
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The Bala-Bharata or Young India. Mount Road, 


adras. Its. 1-8 yearly. 


It is styled a monthly organ of national regenera- 
tion. There are many instructive and inspiring 
things crowded within its pages. A sturdy optimism 
fitly characterises its tone. 


GUJARATI. 


Kavi Dayaram no Akshar Deha: or an inquiry into 
the inner meaning of the utterances from the heart 
of the last of the great poets of old Gujarat; 
published by Rumanujaram Govurdhanram Tri- 
pothi; Sold by N. M. Triputhi & Co., Bombay: 
Thick boards, pp. 111. l’rice Ra. 1-4-0. (1908). 


This is a posthumous work of the well-known 
Gujarati scholar, the late Mr. Govardhanram M, 
Tripathi, published by his son. It was written for 
being read before the Gujarati Sahitya Sabha at 
Ahmedabad on the anniversary day of the last of the 
classical poets of old Gujarat, and is now in book 
form presented, with a photograph of the writer, to the 
subscribers of the Samalochak as a memorial. It is 
printed in the Devanagari character, adopting there- 
by the principle for which the “ Zha Lipi Vistar 
Parishad” of Calcutta is organised. It is preceded - 
by a short and very readable introduction of reminis- 
eences in connection with the essay by Mr C. N. 
Pandya. The work itself bears the stamp of the 
originality usual with all Mr. rij athi’s writings and 
the close and scholarly way in which he has tried to 
cut through the veil of eroticism which covers a major 
part. of Dayaram’s poems, to the philosophy of religion 
Jying behind, has searcely before been equalled by any 
other writer in the line. Dayaram’s life was as open 
to exception as Byron’s was but true to his instinct, 
which always separated the tares from the wheat, 
Tripathi has tried, as the very name of the book 
implies, to keep in the backgronnd, rather ignore 
altogether, the Sthule Deha (physical or bodily or 
biographical, aspect of the poet) from his poetry, and 
penetrate to what he calls his Akshar Dehua (literary 
body), and find out from his poems the inner meaning 
lying hidden away. Dayaram’s pvetry has not been 
inaptly compared to the Sulistic poetry of Persian 
mystics, like Sa’adi and Hafiz, and Tripathi has shewn 
by an analysis of the various poems, religious and 
otherwise, 7.e., those which openly run riot in erotica, 
that they fulfil, not only the tests, which our own 
Shastras lay down of Nuvadha Bhakti, the nine stages 
of devotion, but also in the tenth stage, merge into 
what the Shastras call Purabhakti or Paramabhakti, 
the poet calls Tanmayata, and the Sufis term Wasl 
or union with the Beloved or Ma’ashuk, t.¢., God. 
Dayaram was above all a Vaishnav of Vaishnayas, 
and the loves of Gopi and Krishna, sung by him 
and the various episodes in the amours of Radha 
and the Lord of Vrindavan, when referred to the 
principles which lie at the root of the Vallabha- 
charya tenet are not only explainable by the light 
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of such standard works of the Sampradayis as the 
Shudhdhudwaita sidhdhanta but they could bear no 
other meaning than that they described the different 
stages of a devotee’s progress towards Him whom 
he worshipped. In spite of the metaphysically 
amorous lauguage, Dayaram’s poems breathed and 
meant to preach the purest of religious and devotional 
philosophy ; this, he has succeeded in showing. As 
he says, this is but a fragment of the work. Itis 
only pioneer work, but we are afraid it would rest 
where it is. The mental equipment necessary to 
follow up this task, is not found in many, and at 
present, we see no one on the horizon, who could 
carryiton That this little work has made a sub- 
stantial addition to Gujarati literature, no one would 
doubt, and we cannot part with it, without lamenting 
that the author did not survive to give the benefit of 
his pen to Gujarat fora longer time, and recommen- 
ing to every one interested in our language to closely 
study it before condemning the jovial poet as a light 
and Hippant soul. 

K. M. J. 


MARATHI 


* Vachanapdthamdld (Selections from Mardthi Prose 
Writers) Pt. 1, eloth bound ; pp. 800. lrice Ire. I. 
Edited by Messrs. Limaye and Kinare of the Poona 
New English Sehool. 


The series of which the present volume is the first 
aims at cultivating a taste for reading and at develop- 
ing the miud in all its phases, by placing before 
Matriculation or School Final candidates choice pieces 
from 43 standard writers of the day. It wants to 
point out to young readers how their vernacular has 
facilities to represent every shade of meaning, be it 
literal, technical or figurative. It does not, however, 
attempt to extend its range over the whole Mardthi 
prose literature. This is nothing but fair. 


But, what is most tiresome, is the monotony of the 
subject. Nearly three-fourths of the book is devoterl 
to History. Now, there is no question as to the wisdom 
of perusing History. But, at the same time, it is 
worth remembering that too much of a thing is not 
good. The sweetuess of the rose is only best enjoyed 
when there isa keenly felt want, but not when itis in 
abundance. 


Now, the relief from this monotony is to be sought 
by turning to such other high subjects as Theology, 
Astronomy, Sociology and Physiography. O€ course, 
there are one or two extracts from light literature. 
Bat, the majority of them are serious. ‘This is a too 
heavy counterpoise against the natural buoyancy 
of youth. If .equipoised, the result would be far 
more satisfactory. Dr. Anandi Bai’s corresponcence 
with her husband, translated and published in her 
well-known biography ; Sagun4 Bai’s letsers to her 


daughter and those of Govind Rdo to his son, brought ~ 


out by the Karamanuka of Poona ; tle humorous 
© To be had of the Chitrashala Steam Press, Poona. 
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articles in the Hindi Punch of Than4; the Shakes- 
pear Comedies so happily rendered into Marathi by 
the late Professor Kelkar of the Fergusson College, 
Poona, all this would have produced the desired effect, 
by ‘ adding joy to duty, 

However, as a first attempt of its kind, the book 
under review ainply repays perusal, there being 
nothing to find fault with the selections themselves. 
The learned editors, therefore, deserve the thanks 2 
the students of Marathi for their labours. 


JAGANNATH Raojt ToLiy. 


Kadvyadohan (Marathi) or selections from Modern Mard- 
thi Pocts (pp 420, Price He. 1. as. 4, exclusive of 
postage). [edited by Messrs. Limaye and Kinare 
of the Poona New Keglish School. 


Based on the model of ' the Golden Treasury’ and 
‘Words from the Poets,’ this handy volume is the 
third of its kind, the first two being Kdvyamadhurya 
and Arvachin Kavita. It surpasses both of them in 
compass. It publishes choice pieces, religious and 
moral, social and fanciful, from the works of nearly@ 
seventy poets. In accuracy of language, simplicity of 
style, picturesqueness of description, sweetness of 
music, flight of imagination, and depth of pathos, they 
are not, in any way, inferior to those in the Navanita 
(or selections from the Ancient Marathi Poets). The 
present selections are, thus, happy and well worth 
perusal by young and old alike. Being cheaply priced, 
they are also within the reach of the poorest libraries 
and students of Marathi literature. 

However, it would not be out of place to make cer- 
tain suggestions. First of all the contents should 
give the names of the poets against their poems, that 
the reader may, at a glance, have a clear idea of their 
autharship. Secondly, the poetesses should be properly 
represented. Even the late lamented and distinguish. ° 
ed Dr. Anandi Bai Joshi, m-‘b. (Philadelphia) is no 
allowed to take her rank in the galaxy of modern 
bards ; though it is admitted on all hands that her 
claim rests only on a couple of poems appended to 
her life by Mrs. Kashf Bai Kanitker. But, has not 
the one little pathetic piece, ‘ Burial of Sir John Moore’ 
given immortality to Wolfe? Thirdly, sweet poems 
touching politics, such as Ripon Viyoga, Vishuu 
Shastri Nidhana, &c., should be introduced. Are Gove: 
ernment representatives like Lord Ripon and public 
leaders like Vishnu Shastri unknown to History ? 
Fourthly and lastly, the selections should be arranged 
according to the nature of the subject concerned, or 
they should be published in a serial form, as is the 
case with the English poems selected and edited by 
Professor Jennings, u. a. (Muir Central College, Alla- 
habad) ; that the hard work of standardising them 
may be satisfactorily done by competent hands. % 

On the whole, it may be safely reiterated that 
Kavyadohan is a valuable addition to Mardthi literature, 
affording a living proof that the land of Mahdrashtra 
is not dead to what is most stirring and ennvbling. 


JAGANNATH Kaos TULL. 
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AUTOMATISM IN PLANT AND ANIMAL 


By Dr. J. C. Boss. 


NE of the most characteristic signs of 
the presence of life is the power to 
give a reply of one kind or another, 

to stimulus. Each one of_us lives in the 
midst of an environment which is constantly 
impinging upon him, in the form of stimuli, 
or blows. The ray of light, falling upon 
the retina, is really striking a blow, giving 
ita shock. This constitutes a. stimulus. In 
this way, we may receive many shocks. We 
are struck by air-waves, for instance, and 
-perceive sound. Or we may receive a physi- 
cal blow, small or great. 

As long as we are alive, in one way or 
another we respond to these stimuli. Sti- 
mulus, falling on matter, causes a molecular 
upset, and this upset is exhibited in various 
ways, according to the instrument of expres- 
sion. Let us look for a moment at the 
diverse effects which may be produced by 
the same electrical current, acting on differ- 
ent instruments. Acting on one form of 
recorder, it produces movement. On another, 
say an electrical bell, it causes sound. On 
still another, a flash of light results. In like 
fashion, stimulus acting on living tissues, 
(may cause mechanical movement, as when 
a drop of scalding water falls on the hand, 
and by a twitch of the muscle we draw the 
hand away. The same thing is seen, again, 
in the Mimosa, or sensitive plant, when the 
excited leaf suddenly falls down. Or, simi- 
larly, under the excitation of touch, the open 


Drosera leaf closes on the fly, its prey. 
Instead of this mechanical movement, again, 
we may have an electrical movement, in 
response to stimulus, and a suitable instru- 
ment, the galvanometer, shows an electrical 
twitch, each time the living tissue is excited, 
And lastly, amongst forms of response, we 
have sensation itself. Sight is the character- 
istic response of the eye, hearing of the ear, 
and so on. Thus, in sensation, different 
parts of the brain act as the responding 
organs. For purposes of investigation, we 
might, in the laboratory, take a retina with 
its attached optical nerve, and put it in 
connection with the galvanometer instead 
of with the brain. It will then be found 
that each time a flash of light falls on the 
retina, the galvanometer responds by a 
twitch, just as the brain formerly responded 
by a passing sensation. 

If we watch a Mimosa leaf after the 
application of a stimulus, we see that it first 
responds by a fall, and afterwards exhibits 
recovery. That is to say, it gradually rises 
to the position it originally held. Similarly 
a muscle which has contracted under stimu- 
lus, recovers from the contraction. This 
response and recovery may be recorded by 
means of a writing lever, and the result will 
be’ an up-curve followed by a down-curve, 
which may, as a whole, be called a pulse of 
response. Taking a number of such records, 
we find that a single moderate stimulus. 
induces.a single such response and recovery. 


ane 
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These response-records, further, constitute 
a measure of the livingness of the tissue. 
If the tissue be subjected to poison, and 
stimulus then applied, the pulses of response 
grow feebler and feebler, till, at death, they 
disappear. It would here seem as if there 
were some growing obstruction to the free 
occurrence of that molecular upset which 
constitutes excitation. Death is, in fact, 
the supervening of molecular rigidity, in 
place of molecular mobility. At death, then, 
it is as if the molecular machinery became 
suddenly interlocked. Ina certain curve of 
life-and-death, which I succeeded in obtain- 
ing, the plant was placed in a bath with 
rising temperature, and the record: it first 
gave was of a growing expansion, suggestive 
of that feeling of relaxation which comes 
tousin a hot bath. The bath continued 
to rise uniformly in temperature, but, ata 
certain point, corresponding to the death 
temperature, the molecular interlocking of 
death took place abruptly, and this death- 
spasm was shown by a sudden reversal of 
the curve. When this happens, the plant 
is found to have lost its responsiveness. It 
is, in fact, dead. Thus responsiveness is life, 
and cessation of responsiveness, death. We 
have here a glimpse, then, into the mecha- 
nical condition essential to life. As a ma- 
chine converts energy from one form into 
another, so we find the machinery of the 
living organism transforming antecedent 
stimulus into subsequent response. 

The phenomenon of life is associated, 
however, with many characteristics appar- 
ently more mysterious than this, in as much 
as we observe in them the occurrence of 
effects seemingly without a cause. I refer 
to what are known as automatic or sponta- 
neous movements. For instance, it would 
seem that the heart beats of its own accord. 
A sudden contraction is followed by expan- 
sion, and this rhythm is maintained, conti- 
nuously and spontaneously, throughout the 
duration of life. In the animal body, then, 
the heart furnishes us with a perfect example 
of an automatically-responding rhythmic 
tissue. 

But such rhythmic tissues are not found 
only in the animal. They occur also in the 
plant, as witness the oscillating leaflets of 
the telegraph plant, or Desmodium Gigrans 
.(Ban Charral in Bengali). We have here 
leaves, of which each £onsists of one large 

gis — 
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terminal, and two smaller lateral leaflets. 
Of these the two lateral leaflets are in a 
state of constant vibration, moving up and 
down. The mechanics of the movement 
consist of a sudden contraction, by which 
the leaflet is made to fall, followed by a 
slow expansion, bringing about recovery. 
I was fortunate enough to be able to make 
a continuous record of these pulsatory move- 
ments during 12 hours, and it was found 
that during that period there were nearly 
200 pulsations. 

We have here, then, a vegetable example 
of a rhythmic tissue, whose spontaneity of 
action is strongly suggestive of the animal 
heart. Is this merely a superficial resem- 
blance, or is it something deeper? If it 
extends to identity, then we must be able 
to prove the fact, by showing that under 
parallel conditions, parallel changes are seen 
in both forms of pulsation, and that the¥ 
action of a given agent will have the same 
effect on the two. With regard to the beat- 
ing of the heart, it is known that the pro- 
longed application of an anaesthetic like 
ether will arrest it. Will the same drug 
have the same effect on the pulsation of 
Desmodium? On making the experiment, 
the records obtained are almost  indistin- 
guishable. We find in both that after a 
certain number of spasmodic flutterings, the 
pulsation suddenly comes to a stop. Poison- 
ing by carbonic acid, similarly, affects both 
in the same way. 

Another remarkable effect is that obtained” 
by rise of temperature. We all know that 
on suddenly entering a heated room, the 
heart begins to beat faster, but at the same 
time the extent or amplitude of each single 
beat is less) Comparing two records of the 
heart-beat of a frog, under warmth and cold 
respectively, we find that while at the higher 
temperature the heart in a given time exhi- 
bits five pulsations, at the lower it gives 
little more than two. On the other hand, 
the height of pulsation at the lower temper- 
ature is very much greater than at the higher. 
Precisely the same thing occurs in the pulsa- 
tion of Desmodium. + 

Such parallelisms, extending as they do 
into detail, are striking enough. The most 
extraordinary thing, however, is the identity 
of the effects seen, when we observe the an- 
tagonistic action of given drugs on the two 
kinds of pulsation. Poisonous acids, for 
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example, arrest the pulsation of the heart. 
But this particular arrest always takes place 
during expansion. Now alkaline poisons 
also arrest the beating of the heart but in an 
antagonistic manner, that is to say, during 
contraction. That the actions of these two 
poisons are antagonistic, is further seen in 
the fact that when the heart-beat is arrested 
“by one, it can be revived under the appli- 
cation of the other. Here is a curious 
instance of one poison acting as the antidote 
of another. 

In Desmodium pulsation likewise, it is 
wonderful to see that exactly the same thing 
takes place. Poisonous acids arrest the 
pulsation, but always when the leaflet is in 
its expanded, or highest erect position. Al- 
kaline poisons, on the other hand, arrest the 
pulsation, in the contracted or depressed 
position of the leaflet. And finally, the ar- 

‘rest induced by either of these can be coun- 
teracted by the other. 

These experiments conclusively prove the 
identical reactions of rhythmic tissues in 
plant and animal. But the question still 
remains, what is the cause of these automatic 
movements ? 

We saw at the outset that living tissues 
might be divided into two classes, one in 
which a single stimulus evokes a single 
response, and another in which response. 
appears to take place without antecedent 
application of stimulus. To the latter of 

these belong rhythmic tissues in general. 
T shall now, show, however, that there is no 
hard and fast line of demarcation between 
these classes, and in order to demonstrate 
this fact, we shall take a plant which is 
intermediate between the two types, namely, 
Biophytum senitrosum. This is a weed which 
_ grows commonly about Calcutta. Its leaflets 
are arranged on the leafstalk in two long 
rows, and show excitation by twitching or 
rippling movements. Ordinarily speaking, the 
leaves lie open, with the leaflets stationary, 
and excitatory movements take place only 
under definite stimulation. Each responding 
leaflet, then, when excited by an electric 
shock, a shock of heat, a ray of light, or a 
‘mechanical blow, responds by a fall, followed 
by recovery or erection. Under moderate 
stimulation, a single stimulus induces a 
single response, as in the leaf of Mimosa, or 
an excited muscle. Let the stimulus, how- 
ever, be excessively strong, and we find that 
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a single twitching of the leaflets is not suffi- 
cient to express the whole of the leaf’s res- 
ponsive energy. Instead of this, the leaflets 
continue to pulsate for a longer or a shorter 
time according as the impinging stimulus was 
more or less strong. The response thus 
echoes, as it were, or reverberates. We have 
here an analogy to the swing of a pendulum, 
or the vibrations af a tuning-fork. When 
the pendulum is very gently struck, it swings 
once, or a few times only. But when the in- 
tensity of the stimulus—or the energy of the 
blow is very great the pulsation persists. The 
tuning-fork similarly when gently struck, 
vibrates and emits sound for a short time, 
but when strongly excited gives a more last- 
ing or persistent note. 

It is thus seen that this echoing or multiple 
response is an after-effect of superfluity of 
energy absorbed. Reverting to the case of 
Biophytum, we find that if we apply a strong 
stimulus of any description, it gives rise to 
multiple responses. ‘This is true of a strong 
electrical shock, a heat-shock, the stimulus 
of strong light, and the stimulating action 
of chemical substances equally. If now we . 
watch the Biophytum growing normally in 
the open, we find it ordinarily quiescent. 
But if the day should be particularly warm, 
the sunlight bright, and the specimen itself 
vigorous and well-fed, then we shall find, 
under the cumulative action of all these 
excesses of stimulus, that the leaflets are ina 
constant state of rhythmic vibration which 
passes like ripples along the length of the 
leaf. It is no definite individual blow that 
causes these movements, but the superfluity 
of energy which has been absorbed from the 
environmental stimuli as a whole, and is 
stored up in the plant, till it bubbles over 
in this rhythmic expression, to appear as 
seemingly spontaneous movements. It was 
our own lack of knowledge and want of 
sufficiently penetrative analysis, that gave 
rise to the assumption that these movements 
were self-caused. 

It must thus be excess of energy which 
converts an ordinarily responding into an 
automatically responding plant. But if this 
is so, then it should follow that an automati- 
cally responding plant, conversely, should 
be convertible, through lack of energy, into 
an ordinarily-responding plant. This also 
I have been able to demonstrate. 

For this purpose, 5 a return to Des-— 

—— : 
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modium, the telegraph-plant, whose pulsation 
goes on perpetually, like that of the heart. 
If it be true that this automatism is due to 
the plant’s store of superfluous energy, then 
depletion of this store ought to bring it to 
anend. The pulsating leaflet should then 
come to a state of standstill. I took a plant 
of Desmodium and deliberately starved it, 
cutting off its supply of food and light. Its 
autonomous movements, as I had expected, 
were thus arrested. Curiously enough, in 
this state of standstill, it was further found 
to have been converted into an ordinarily- 
responding plant, for a single stimulus now 
evoked from it a single response, while a 
stronger stimulus induced multiple responses. 
On now again placing the plant under favor- 
able conditions of light, warmth, and food, 
it was found that in a short time the autono- 
mous pulsation was duly resumed. 

We have thus seen that excess of energy 
finds expression in multiple response, and, I 
believe that this fact casts a flood of light 
on various activities at present deemed 
irrational. One notices the same phenome- 
non in any healthy baby, after it has been 
fed. From a state of quiescence before feed- 
ing, it will afterwards throw out its limbs 
again and again in a rhythmic manner, ex- 
pressive of overflowing energy. This is also 
seen in children of a larger growth, when an 
intensely pleasureable stimulation — will 
cause them to ‘dance for joy,’ a form par ex- 
cellence of rhythmic activity. One has often, 
again, been struck by the long series of zig- 
zag flourishes characteristic of certain signa- 
tures. This multiple rhythmic response is 
not improbably the expression of an over- 
flowing self-esteem or egotism ! 

We have thus seen that a strong ora long- 
continued stimulus gives rise to multiple 
response, and that autonomous activities, so 
called, are merely an extension of this. 
Now are there no other autonomous activi- 
vities in life, besides such conspicuous move- 
ments as those of the Desmodiunr leaflets, 
or the animal heart? 

Let us confine ourselves for a moment 
to the plant and consider the process by 
which it derives nourishment from the soil. 
This depends, as we know, ona stream of 
fluid charged with food materials, which 
passess constantly through it, from below to 
above, a phenomenon known as the ascent of 
sap, and regarded un to the vresent as‘one 
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of the enigmasof Botany. Various explana- 
tions have been offered, but all to be pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory. It might be 
thought, for example, that evaporation from 
the leaves produced a vaccum, on account of 
which the liquid is forced up from below, 
by atmospheric pressure. But this could 
hardly be true, since the ascent of sap will, 
take place in trees a hundred feet high, 
while only a 34 feet column of liquid can 
be lifted by barometric pressure. 

Once possessed, however, of the fact that 
plant tissues respond to stimulus, we are 
able to envisage this problem ina much 
simpler fashion. Fine rootlets in contact with 
the soil, are stimulated by friction and the 
presence of chemical substances. The cells 
thus undergo a sudden contraction, forcing 
their liquid contents into others higher up. By 
the impact of this water, however, the cells 
above are excited and contract in turn, with 
the result that the fluid is forced higher still. 
When this wave of contraction has passed 
on, the terminal cells in contact with the 
soil recover. During this expansion they 
suck up fresh fluid from the soil, are once 
more excited and the wave of contraction is 
initiated again. Thus by a chain of 
minute pumps, as it were, placed one above 
another, the liquid food is forced upwards 
through the whole height of the plant. 
There is no more difficulty in understanding 
this process in the plant, though maintained 
in opposition to the attracting power ol 
gravity, than in understanding the peristaltic 
action in the animal body. We may thus 
regard the channels of the ascent of sap in 
the plant as a sort of diffuse heart. 

That the ascent of sap is really a pheno- 
menon initiated by excitation, 1s proved 
when we find that any circumstance or con- 
dition which depresses or augments exci- 
tation, will also retard or accelerate the rise 
of water in the plant. For instance, i 
chloroform be applied to the root, the cells 
become numb, and the water-movement 
ceases. Similarly an application of ice-cold 
water will arrest the ascent, which may, 
moreover, be renewed with greater vigour 
than before on the application of warm 
water. 

It is thus seen that the constant supply of 
food to the plant by which it is kept alive, 
is maintained by the autonomous rhythmic 
activitv of certain tissues: while autonomous 
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rhythmic activity, as we have seen, is the result 
of the presence in the tissue of a supefluity of 
energy absorbed from its environment. -Now 
to prove that this is so, we have only to keep 
the plant for a length of time with its roots 
in water, in a cold room, in the dark. 
Sooner or later, under these conditions, 
suction will come to an end. But if now we 

“apply a strong shock to the root of the plant, 
this suctional activity will at once renew 
itself just as the motile activity was found 
to be renewed in Desmodium leaflets, in a 
state of standstill. 

But the mystery of growth is even greater 
than that of the Ascent of Sap. And by 
means of suitable apparatus it can be shown 
that this also is a phenomenon of multiple 
activity. If we take a growing plant and 
attach a recording-lever to its free end, the 
growth-elongation will be described by this 

* recording-lever, as a series of pulsations. 
Starve the plant, or apply cold to it, and 
the growth-record will come to a stop. If 
now, in this condition of growth-standstill, 
we give it the stimulus of food or warmth, 
there is an immediate renewal of growth- 
pulsation, as in the cases of the multiple 
mechanical and suctional response. 

But this phenomenon of multiple response 
is not merely characteristic of the grosser 
responsive movements of living matter: it 
is equally true even in the subtler realm of 
sensation. 

Let us think for a moment of the effect of 
a strong stimulus of light on the retina. We 
may, for example, stare a moment or two 
ata bright light, and then close the eyes. 
We now find that even after the cessation 
of stimulus, the after-effect of the light per- 
sists, as a series of strong visual impressions. 

_ This means that the intense stimulus of light 
has evoked in the retina multiple responsive 
sensations. 

The same is true in like manner of all 
forms of mental stimulation. Such, when 
very intense, is always apt to repeat itself 
and become persistent. And it is in vain 
that we seek to escape from its recurrence. 

, We are dogged by our own thoughts, and 
" even in our dreams they return to us. Like 
other forms of living matter, further, nervous 
tissue is tuned to added responsiveness by 
the very stimulus that impinges upon it. 
The nerve unstimulated hes passive and 
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inert. The nerve already subjected to stimu- 
lus has been energised by it, and its sensi- 
bility enormously exalted. Thus every 
moment of our present is coloured by the 
store of our latent memories. Stimulation 
by thought actually increases our power of 
thought. It is by the accumulation of such 
stimulus and our own directive activity, 
that nervous matter ultimately becomes 
automatic or autonomous, a phase which 
is seen in many steps, from the birth of 
thought to inspiration. 

Thus we have traced out the continuity 
of response, from simple, through multiple 
to autonomous, in plant and animal alike. 
A moderate stimulus evokes a simple res- 
ponse, whether this be mechanical, or elec- 
trical, or even by sensation or thought. 
Strong stimulus, on the other hand, gives 
rise to multiple responses, in all their various 
forms. Excess of absorbed energy, derived 
from the sum of various environmental 
stimuli, bubbles over, as it were, and shows 
itself in rhythmic~.autonomous response. 
This phenomenon we see variously mani- 
fested, now in the beating of the heart, again 
in the pulsation of Desmodium leaflets, else- 
where in the ascent of sap, or pulsating 
growth, and even in echoing sensation and 
persistent thought. 

Thus we see that in one sense the living 
organism is simply a machine. That is to 
say, all its parts have to be maintained ina 
state of mobility. Molecular rigidity, or the 
arrest of this machine, means death. This view 
may appear to some of us as extremely mater- 
ialistic. But in order to keep the machine 
at work, in all those wonderful and complex 
ways of which it is capable, from mechanical 
movement, through throbbing sensation, to 
spontaneous thought, something more than 
mere mechanical perfection is necessary. We 
have seen that the most perfect type of 
organism when isolated soon ceases its acti- 
vity. In order, then, to maintain it in spon- 
taneity, or livingness, the inpouring of 
energy is necessary from without. Every 
living organism, in order to maintain its life, 
must stand in constant free communion 
with all the forces of the universe about it. 

Is this in truth materialism? Or is it spiri- 
tuality ? May it not be that we dispute these 
terms, because each of us is viewing a single 
fact from a different stand point ? 
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THE YELLOW GOD 


[All Rights Reserved.], 
By H. Riper Haacacarp, 
Author of “King Solomon's Mines,” “She,” 
“The Brethren,” “Benita,” &c. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Jeex1 Expvarnys. 

“Proceed, Jeeki,” said Alan, removing 
the whiskey bottle, “proceed and explain.” 

“Major, thus: The Asiki tribe care no- 
thing about all that gold, itno good to them. 
Dead people who live long long ago, no one 
knows when, dig it up and store it there and 
make the great fetish which they call Bonsa 
to keep away enemy who want to steal. 
Also old custom when any one in country 
round find big nugget, or pretty stone, like 
ladies wear on bosom, to bring it as offering 
to Bonsa, so that there now great plenty of 
all this stuff. But no one use it for anything 
except to set on walls of house of Asika, or 
to make basin, stool, table, and pot to cook 
with. Once an Arab come there and I see 
the priests give him weight in gold for iron 
hoe, though afterwards they murder him, not 
for the goid, but lest he go away and tell 
their secret.” 

“One might trade with them then, Jeeki ?” 
He shook his white head doubttfully. 

“Yes, perhaps, if you find anything they 
want buy and can carry it there, but [think 
there only one thing they want and you got 
that, Major.” 

“I, Jeeki! What have I got?” 

The negro leant forward and tapped his 
master on the knee, saying in a portentous 
whisper : 

“You got Little Bonsa, which more holy 
than anything, even than Big Bonsa, her hus- 
band, I mean greater, more powerful devil. 
That Little Bonsa sit in front room Asika’s 
house, and when she want see things, she put 
it in big basin of gold, but I no tell you what 
it float in. Also once or twice every year 
they take out Little Bonsa; Asika wear it on 
head as mask, and whoever they meet they 

_killas offering to Little Bonsa, that spirit 
come hack to world to he nriest of Bonsa. 


I tell you, Major, that Yellow God see thou- 
7 “~ 
sand of people die. 

“Indeed,” said Alan. “A pleasing fetish 
truly. I should think that the Asiki must 
be glad it is gone.” 

“No, not glad, very sorry. No luck for 
them when Little Bonsa go away, but plenty 
luck for those who got her. That why firm 
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when you join them and bring her to office. 
She drop green in eye of public so they no 
smell rat. That why you so lucky, not die 
of blackwater fever when you should; get _ 
safe out of den of thieves in City with good “ 
name; win love of sweet maiden, Miss Bar- 
bara. Little Bonsa do all those things for 
you, and by and by do plenty more, as Little 
Bonsa bring my old master, your holy uncle, 
safe out of that country because all the Asiki 
run away when they see him wear her on 
head, for they think she come sacrifice them 
after she eat up my life.” 

“] don’t wonder that they ran,” said Alan, 
laughing, for the vision of a missionary 
with Little Bonsa on his head caught his 
fancy. “But come to the point, you old 
heathen. What do you mean that I should, 
do?” 

“Jeeki not heathen, Major, but plenty 
other things true in this world, besides Chris- 
tian religion. Ino want you do anything, 
but I say this-~you go back to Asiki wearing 
Little Bonsa on head and dressed like rever- 
rend uncle whom you very like, for he just , 
your age then thirty years ago, and they 
give you all the Gold you want, if you 
give them back Little Bonsa, whom they 
love and worship for ever and ever, for 
Little Bonsa very very old.” 

Alan sat up in his chair and stared at 
Jeeki, while Jeeki nodded his head at him. 
“There is something in it,” he said slowly, 4 
speaking more to himself than to the negro, 
“and perhaps that is why I would not sell 
the fetish, for as you say, there are plenty of 
true things in the world besides those which 
we believe. But, Jeeki, how should [ find 
the wav?” i 
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“No trouble, Major, Little Bonsa find 
way, want to get back home, very hungry by 
now, much need sacrifice. Think it good 
thing kill pig to Little Bonsa—or even lamb. 
She know you do your best, since human 
being not to be come at in Christian land, 
and say ‘thank you for life of pig.’ ” 

“Stop that rubbish,” said Alan. “I want 
a guide; if I go, will you come with me?” 


At this suggestion the negro looked ex-’ 


ceedingly uncomfortable. 

“Not like to, not like to at all,” he said, 
rolling his eyes. ~ “Asiki-land very funny 
place fornative-born. But,’’ he added sadly, 
“if you go I must, for! servant of Little 
Bonsa, and if I stay behind, she angry and 
kill me because I not attend her where she 
walk. But perhaps ifI go and take her to 
Gold House again she pleased and let me off. 
Also lable help you there. Yes, if you and 
Little Bonsa go, I go too.” 

After this announcement Jeeki rose and 
walked down the room, carrying the cold 
mutton in his hand. Then he returned, re- 
placed it on the table, and, standing in front 
of Alan, said earnesty : 

“Major, I tell you all truth, just this once. 
Jeeki think he got go with you to Asiki-land. 
Jeeki have plenty bad dream lately. Little 
Bonsa come in middle of the night and sit on 
his stomach and scratch his face with her 
gold leg, and say, JJeeki, Jeeki, you son of 
‘Bonsa, you get up quick and take me back 
Bonsa~Town, for I darned tired of City fog 
and finished all I come here to do. Now I 
want jolly good old sacrifice and got plenty 
business attend to there at home, things you 
not understand just yet. You take me back 
sharp, or I make you sit up, Jeeki, my boy,’” 
and he paused. 

“Indeed,” said Alan, “and did she tell you 
anything else in her midnight visitations ?” 

“Yes, Major. She say, ‘You take that 
white master of yours along also, for I want 
come back Asiki-land on his head, and some 
one wish see him there, old pal what he for- 
get but what not forget him. You tell him 
Little Bonsa got score she wants settle with 
that party and wish use him square account. 
You tell him, too, that she pay him well for 
trip ; he lose nothing if he play her game, 
"cause she got no scoreagainsthim. Butifhe 
not go, that ‘nother matter, than he look out, 
for Little Bonsa very nasty customer if she 
riled, as his late partners find out one day.’ ” 
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“Oh, shut up, Jeeki. What's the use of 
wasting time telling me your nightmares ?” 

“Very well, Major, just as you like, Major. 
But I got other redson why I willing go. 
Jeeki want see his ma.” 

“Your ma? I never heard you had a ‘Ma.’ 
Besides, she must be dead long ago.” 

“No, Major, cause she turn up in dream 
too, very much alive, swear at me ’cause I 
took her blanket. Also she tough old 
woman, take lot kill her.” 

“Perhaps you have a pa, too,” suggested 
Alan. 

“Think not, Major, my ma always say 
she forget him. What she mean, she not 
like talk about him, he such a swell. Why 
Jeeki so strong so clever, and with such 
beautiful face? No doubt ’cause he son of 
very great man. All this true reason why 
he want go with you, Major. Still, p’r’aps 
poor old Jeeki make mistake, p’r’aps he 
dream ’cause he eat too much supper, p’r’aps 
his ma dead, afterall. Ifso, p’r’aps better 
stay at home—not know.” | 

“No,” answered Alan, ‘not know: What 
between Little Bonsa and one thing and an- 
other my head is swimming—like Little 
Bonsa in the water.” 

“Big Bonsa swim in water,” interrupted 
Jeeki. “Little Bonsa swim in gold tub.” 

“Well Big Bonsa, or Little Bonsa, I don’t 
care which. I’m going to bed, and you had 
better clear away these things and do the 
same. But, Jeeki, if you say a word of our 
talk to anyone, I shall be very angry. Do 
you understand ?” 

“Yes, Major. I understand. I understand 
that if I tell secrets of Little Bonsa to anyone 
except you with whom she live in strange 
land away from home, Little Bonsa come at 
me like one lion, and cut my throat. No 
fear Jeeki split on Little Bonsa, no fear at 
all,” and still shaking his head solemnly for 
the second time, he seized the cold mutton 
and vanished from the room. 

“A farrago of superstitious nonsense,” 
thought Alan to himself when he had gone. 
“But still, there may be something to be 
made out of it. Evidently there is lots of 
gold in this Asiki country, if only one can 
persuade the people to deal.” 

‘Then, weary of Jeeki and his tribal gods, 
Alan lit his pipe and sat awhile thinking of 
Barbara and all the events of that tumultu- 
ous day. Notwithstanding his rebuff at the 
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hands of Mr. Haswell and the difficulties and 
dangers which threatened, he felt even then 
that it had been a happy and a fortunate 
day. For had he not discovered that Barbara 
loved him with all her heart and soul as he 
loved Barbara? And as this was so, he did 
not care a Little Bonsa about anything else, 
The future must look to itself, sufficient to 
the day was the abiding joy thereof. 

So he went to bed, and for a while to 
sleep, but he did not sleep very long, for 
presently he fell to dreaming, something 
about Big Bonsa and Little Bonsa, which 
sat, or rather floated on either side of his 
couch and held an interminable conversation 
over him, while Jeeki and Sir Robert Ayl- 
ward, perched respectively at its head and 
its foot, like the symbols of the good and 
evil genii ona Mahommedan tomb, acted 
asakind of insane chorus. He struck his 
repeater, it was only one o’clock, so he tried 
to go to sleep again, but failed utterly. 
Never had he been more painfully awake. 

For an hour or more Alan persevered, 
then at last in despair jumped out of bed 
wondering what he could do to occupy his 
mind. Suddenly he remembered the diary 
of his uncle, the Rev. Mr. Austin, which he 
had inherited with the Yellow God anda 
few other possessions, but never examined. 
These had been put away ina box in the 
library about fifteen years before, just at the 
time he entered the army, and there, doubt- 
less, they remained. Well, as he could not 
sleep, why should he not examine them 
now, and thus get through some of this 
weary night ? 

He lita candle and went down to the 
library, an ancient and beautiful apartment 
with black oak panelling between the book- 
cases set there in the time of Elizabeth. In 
this panelling there were cupboards, and in 
one of the cupboards was the box he sought 
made of teak wood. On its lid was painted, 
“The Reverend Henry Austin. Passenger 
to Accra,” showing that it had once been his 
uncle’s cabin box. The key hung from the 
handle, and having lit more candles, Alan 
drew it out and unlocked it, to be greeted by 
a smell of musty documents done up in great 
bundles. One by one he placed them on the 
floor, It was a dreary occupation alone 
there in that great, silent room at the dead 
of night, one indeed with which he was soon 
satished, for somehow it reminded him of 
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rifling coffins in a vault. Before him so care- 
fully put away lay the records of a good if 
not distinguished life, and until this moment 
he had never found the energy even to look 
through them. 

At length he came to the end of the bund- 
les and saw that beneath lay a number of 
manuscript books packed closely with their 
backs upwards, marked “Journal,” and with 
the year and sometimes the place of the 
author's residence. Ashe glanced at them 
in dismay, for they were many, his eye caught 
the title of one inscribed—as were several 
others—“West Africa,” and written in 
brackets beneath: “This vol. contains all that 
is left of the notes of my escape with Jeeki 
from the Asiki Devil-worshippers.” 

Alan drew it out, and having refilled and 
closed the box, bore it off to his room, where 
he proceeded to read it in bed. Asa matter 
of fact he found that there was not very 
much to read, for the reason that most of the 
closely-written volume had been so damaged ~ 
by water that the pencilled writing had run 
and become utterly illegible. The centre 
pages, however, not having been soaked, 
could still be deciphered, at any rate in part ; 
also there was a large manuscript map, exe- 
cuted in ink, apparently ata later date, on 
the back of which was written: 

“I purpose, D.V., to re-write at some con- 
venient time all the history of my visit to 
the unknown Asiki people, as my original 
notes were practically destroyed when the 
canoe overset in the Rapids and most of our 
few possessions were lost, except this book 
and the gold fetish mask which is called 
Little Bonsa, or Small Swimming Head. 
This I think Ican do with the aid of Jeeki 
from memory, but as the matter has only a 
personal and no religious interest, seeing , 
that I was not able even to preach the word 
among those benighted and _ blood-thirsty 
savages in whose country, as I verily believe, 
the Devil has one of his principal habitations, 
it must stand over till a convenient season, 
such as the time of old age or sickness. 
—H.A.” 

“P.S.—I ought to add with gratitude that 
even out of this hell fire I was enabled to 
snatch one brand from the burning, namely, 
the negro lad Jeeki; to whose extraordinary 
resource and faithfulness I owe my escape. 
After a long hesitation I have been able to 
baptise him, although I fear that the taint 
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of heathenism still clings to him. Thus not 
six months ago I caught him sacrificing a 
white cock to the image, Little Bonsa, in 
gratitude, as to my horror he explained, for 
my having been appointed an Honorary 
Canon of the Cathedral ! I have told him to 
take that ugly mask which has been so often 
soaked in human blood, and melt it down 
over the kitchen stove, after picking out the 
gems in the eyes, that the proceeds may be 
given to the poor. Note: I had better see to 
this myself, as where Little Bonsa is con- 
cerned, Jeeki is not to be trusted. “He says 
(with some excuse) that it has magic, and 
that if he melts it down, he will: melt down 
too, and soshall I. How dark and ridiculous 
are the superstitions of the heathen ! Per- 
haps, however, instead of destroying the 
thing, which is.certainly unique, I might sell 
it to a museum and thus spare the feelings of 
that weak vessel, Jeeki, who otherwise would 
very likely take it into his head to waste 
away and die, as these Africans do when 
their nerves are affected by terror of their 
fetish.” 


atten 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DIARY. 


Alan studied this route map carefully, and 
found that it started from Old Calabar in 
the Bight of Biafra on the west coast of 
Africa, whence it ran up to the Great Qua 
River, which it followed for a long way. 
Then it struck across country, marked “dense 
forest,” northwards, and came to a river 
called Katsena, along the banks of which 
the route went eastwards, ‘Thence it turned 
northward again through swamps, and ended 
in mountains called Shaku, and in the 
middle of these mountains was written 
“Asiki people live here on Raaba River.” 

The map was roughly drawn to scale, 
and Alan, who was an engineer accustomed 
to such things, easily calculated that the dis- 
tance of this Raaba River from Old Calabar 
was about 350 miles as the crow flies, though 
probably the actual route to be travelled 
was nearer 500. : 

Having mastered the map, he opened the 
water-soaked diary. Turning page after 
page, only here and there could he make out 
a sentence, such as “so I defied that beauti- 
ful and terrific woman. I, a Christian mini- 
ster, the husband of a heathenj priestess ! 


” ft 


. by the wild cannibals. 
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Perish the thought. Sooner would I be - 
sacrificed to Bonsa !” , 

Then came more illegible pages, ‘and 
again a paragraph that could be read: | 
“They gave me the ‘Bean’ in a gold cup, and . 


‘ knowing its deadly nature I prepared myself 


for death. But happily for me my stomach, 
always delicate, rejected it at once, though I 
felt queer for days afterwards. Whereon 
they clapped their hands and said I was evi- - 
dently innocent anda great medicine man.” 

And again, further on, “never did I see so’ 
much gold, whether in dust, nuggets, or 
worked articles. I imagine it must be worth: 
millions, but at that time gold was the last 
thing with which I wished to trouble my- 
self.” 

After this entry many pages were utterly . 
effaced. 

The last legible passage ran as follows :— 
“So, guided by the lad Jeeki and wearing 
the gold mask, Little Bonsa, on my head, I 
ran through them all, holding him by the 
hand as though I were dragging him away. 
A strange spectacle I must have been with 
my old black clergyman’s coat buttoned 
about me, my naked legs, and-the gold mask, 
as, pretending to be a devil such as they 
worship, I rushed through them in the moon- 
light, blowing the whistle in the mask, and 
bellowing like a bull. Such was 
the beginning of my dreadful six months’ 
journey to the coast. Setting aside the mercy 
of Providence that preserved me for its own 
purposes, I could never have lived to reach 
it, had it not been for Little Bonsa, since, 
curiously enough, I found this fetish known 
and dreaded for hundreds of miles, and that 
by people who had never seen it; yes, even 
Whenever it was © 
produced, food, bearers, canoes, or whatever 
else I might want, were forthcoming as 
though by magic. Great is the fame of Big 
and Little Bonsa in all that part of West 
Africa, although, strange as it may seem, the 
outlying tribes seldom mention them by 
name. If they must speak of either of these 
images, which are supposed to be man and 
wife, they call it “The-Yellow-God-who- 
lives-yonder.’” 

Not another word of all this strange his- 
tory could Alan decipher, so with aching 
eyes he shut up the stained and tattered . 
volume, and at last, just as day was break- 
ing, fell asleep. 


He eeecone 
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At eleven o’clock on that same morning, 
or he had slept late, Alan rose from his 
reakfast, and went to smoke his pipe at the 
ipen door of the beautiful old hall in Yar- 
eys that was clad with brown Elizabethan 
ak, for which any dealer would have given 
wndreds of pounds. It was a charming 
norning, one of those that come to us some- 
imes in an English April, when the air is 
oft as that of Italy, the smell of the earth 
ises like that of incense, and little clouds 
loat idly. across a sky of tender blue. Stand- 
ng thus he looked out upon the park, where 
he elms already showed a tinge of green 
ind the ash buds were coal black. Only the 
walnuts and the great oaks, some of them 
sollards of a thousand years of age, re- 
nained stark and stern in their winter dress. 

Alan was in a reflective mood, and in- 
voluntarily began to wonder how many of 
ais forefathers had stood in that same spot 
upon such April mornings and looked out 
upon those identical trees wakening in the 
breath of Spring. Only the trees and the 
landscape knew, those trees which had seen 
everyone of them borne to baptism, to bri- 
dal, and to burial. The men and women 
themselves were forgotten. Their portraits, 
each in the garb of his or her generation, 
hung here and there upon the walls of the 
ancient house which once they had owned 
or inhabited; but who remembered any- 
thing of them to-day? In many cases their 
names even were lost, for believing that 
they, so important in their time, could never 
sink into oblivion, they had not thought it 
necessary to record them upon their pictures. 

And now the thing was coming to an end. 
Unless in this way or in that he could save 
it, what remained of the old place, for the 
outlying lands had long since been sold, 
must go to the hammer and become the 
property of some pushing and_ successful 
person who desired to found a family, and 
perhaps in days to be would claim these 
very pictures that hung upon the walls as 
those of his-own ancestors, declaring that 
he had bought in the estate because he was 
a relative of the ancient and ruined family. 

Well, it was the way of the world, and 


perhaps it must be so; but the thought of it. 


made Alan Vernon sad. If he could have 
continued that business it might have been 
otherwise. By this hour his late partners, 
Sir Robert Aylward and Mr. C hampers-Has- 


well, were doubtless sitting in their granite 
office in the City, probably in consultation 
with Lord Specton, who had taken his place 
upon the board of the great company which 
was being subscribed that day. No doubt, 
applications for shares were pouring in by 
the early post and by telegram, and from 
time to time Mr. Jeffreys respectfully report- 
ing their number and amount; while Sir 
Robert looked unconcerned, and Mr. Haswell 
rubbed his hands and whistled cheerfully. 
Almost he could envy them, these men who 
were realising great fortunes amidst the 
bustle and excitement of that fierce financial 
life, whilst he stood penniless and stared at 
the trees and the ewes which wandered 
among them with their lambs; he who, after 
all his work, was but a failure. With a sigh 
he turned away to fetch his cap and go out 
walking—there was a tenant whom he must 
see, a shifty, new-fangled kind of man, who 
was always clamouring for fresh buildings 
and reductions in his rent. How was he to 
pay for more buildings? He must put him 
off or let him go. 

Just then a sharp sound caught his ear, 
that of an electric bell. It came from the 
telephone, which since he had been a mem- 
ber of a City firm he had caused to be put 
into Yarleys at considerable expense in order 
that he might be able to communicate 
with the office in London. Were they call- 
ing him up from force of habit? he won- 
dered. He went to the instrument, which 
was fixed in a little room he used as a study, 
and took down the receiver. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 
Alan Vernon.” 

“And Iam Barbara,” came the answer. 
How are you, dear ? Did you sleep well ?” 

“No, very badly.” : 

“Nerves—Alan, you have got nerves. 
Now, although I had a worse day than you 
did, I went to bed at nine, and, protected by 
a perfect conscience, I slumbered till nine 
this morning, exactly twelve hours. Isn’t it 
clever of me to think of this telephone, which 
is more than you would ever have done. My 
uncle has departed to London vowing that 
no letter from you shall enter this house, but 
he forgot that there is a telephone in every 
room, and, in fact, at this moment Jam 
speaking round by his office within a yard or 
two of his head. However, he can’t hear, so 
that doesn’t matter. My blessing be on the 
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man who invented telephones, which hither- 
to I have always thought an awful nuisance. 
Are you feeling cheerful, Alan ?” 

“Very much the reverse,” he answered, 
“never was more gloomy in my life, not even 
when I thought I had to die within six hours 
of blackwater fever. Also I have lots that I 
want to talk about, and I can’t do it at the 
end of this confounded wire that your uncle 
may be tapping.” 

“1 thought it might be so,” answered Bar- 
bara, “so I just rang you up to wish you 
good ‘morning, and to say that 1 am coming 
over in the motor to lunch, with my maid 
Snell as chaperone. All right, don’t remons- 
trate, | am coming over to lunch—I can’t 
hear you—never mind what people will say. 
lam coniing over to lunch at one o'clock ; 
mind you are in. Good-bye, I don’t want 
much to eat, but have something for Snell 
and the chauffeur. Good-bye.” 

Then the wire went dead, nor could all 
Alan’s “Hello’s” and “Are you there’s ?” ex-~ 
tract another syllable. 

Having ordered the best luncheon that 
his old housekeeper could provide, Alan went 
off for his walk in much better spirits, which 
were further improved by his success in per- 
suading the tenant to do without the new 
building for another year. Ina year, he reflect- 
ed, anything might happen. Then he re~ 
turned by the wood, where a number of new- 
felled oaks lay ready for barking. This was 

‘not a cheerful sight ; it seemed so cruel to 
kill the great trees just as they were push- 
ing their buds for another summer of life. 
But he consoled himself by recalling that 
they had been too crowded, and that the 
timber was really needed on the estate. As 
he reached the house again, carrying a bunch 
of white violets, which he had plucked ina 
sheltered place, for Barbara, he perceived a 
motor travelling at much more than the 
legal speed up the walnut avenue, which 
was the pride of the place, and in it that 
young lady herself and her maid, Snell, a 
middle-aged woman, with whom, as it chan- 
ced, he was on very good terms, as- once, at 
some trouble to himself, he had been able 
to do her a kindness. 

The motor pulled up at the front door, 
and out of it sprang Barbara, laughing plea- 
santly and looking fresh and charming as 
the Spring itself. 

- “There will be a row over this, dear,” 
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said Alan, shaking his head doubtfully when 
at last they were alone together in the hall. 

“Of course there'll be a row,” she answer- 
ed. “I mean that there should be a row, I 
mean to have a row every day, if necessary, 
until they leave me alone to follow my own 
road, and if they won't, as I said, to go to 
the Court of Chancery for protection. Oh! 
by the way, [have brought youa copy of 
‘The Judge.’ There’s a most awful article 
in it about that Sahara flotation, and among 
other things it announces that you have left 
the firm, and congratulates you upon having 
done so.’ 

“They'll think I have put it in,” groaned 
Alan, as he glanced at the head lines, which 
were almost libellous in their vigour, and 
the summaries of the financial careers of Sir 
Robert Aylward and Mr. Champers-Haswell. 

“It will make them hate me more than 
ever, and I say, Barbara, we can’t live in an 
atmosphere of perpetual warfare for the next 
two years. : 

“T can, if need be,” answered that deter- 
mined young woman. “But I admit that it 
would be trying for you, if you stay here.” 

“That’s just the point, Barbara. I must 
not stay here, I must go away, the further 
the better, until you are your own mistress.” 

“Where to, Alan ?” 

“To West Africa, I think.” 

“To West Africa ?” repeated Barbara, her 
voice trembling a little. “After that treasure, 
Alan ?” 

“Yes, Barbara. 
your lunch, then we will talk. 
lots to tell and show you.” 

So they lunched, speaking of indifferent 
things, for the servant was there waiting on 
them. Just as they were finishing their meal 
Jeeki entered the room carrying a box, and 
alarge envelope addressed to his master, 
which he said had been sent down by special 
messenger from the office in London. 

“What’s in the box ?” asked Alan, looking 
somewhat nervously at the envelope, which 
was addressed in a writing that he knew. 

“Don’t know for certain, Major,” answered 
Jeeki, “but think Little Bonsa, think I smell 
her through wood. Little Bonsa always 
have sweet smell.” 

“Well, look and see,” replied Alan, while 
he broke the seal of the envelope and drew 
out its contents. They proved to be sundry 
documents sent by the firm’s lawyers, among 
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which were a notice of the formal dissolution 
of partnership to be approved by him before 
it appeared in the “Gazette,” a second notice 
calling in a mortgage for fifteen thousand 
and odd pounds on Yarleys, which, asa 
matter of business had been taken over by 
the firm while he was a partner; a cash ac- 
count showing a small balance against him, 
and finally a receipt for him to sign acknow- 
ledging the return of the gold image that was 
his property. 

“You see,” said Alan with a sigh, pushing 
over the papers to Barbara, who read them 
carefully one by one. 

“I see,” she answered presently. “It is war 
to the knife. Alan, I hate the idea of it, but 
perhaps you had better go away. While you 
are here they will harass the life out of you.” 

Meanwhile, with the aid of a big jack 
knife and the dining-room poker, Jeeki had 
prized off the lid of the box. Chancing to 
look round Barbara saw him on his knees 
muttering something in a strange tongue, 
and bowing his white head until it touched 
an object that lay within the box. 

“What are you doing, Jeeki?” she asked. 

“Make bow to Little Bonsa, Miss Barbara, 
tell her how glad I am see her come back 
from town. She like feel welcome. Now 
you come bow, too, Little Bonsa take that 
as compliment.” 

“{ won’t bow, but I will look, Jeeki, for al- 
though I have heard so much about it I have 
never really examined this Yellow God.” 

“Very good, you come look, Miss,’’ and 
Jeeki propped up the case upon the end of 
the dining room table. As. from its height 
and position she could not see its contents 
very well whilst standing above it, Barbara 
knelt down to get a better view of it. 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed; “what a 
terrible face, beautiful, too, in its way.” 

Hardly had the words left her lips when 
for some reason unexplained that probably 
had to do with the shifting of the centre of 
gravity, Little Bonsa appeared to glide or fall 
out of her box with a startling suddenness, 
and project herself straight at Barbara, who, 
with a faint scream, fearing lest the precious 
thing should be injured, caught it in her arms 
and for a moment hugged it to her breast. 

“Saved !” she exclaimed, recovering her 
self and placing it on the table, whereon 
Jeeki, to their astonishment, began to exe- 
cute a kind of war dance. nt me, 
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“Oh! yes,” he said, “saved, very much 
saved. All saved, most magnificent omen. 
Lady kneel to Little Bonsa and Little Bonsa 
nip out of box, make bow and jump in lady’s 
arms. That splendid, first-class luck, for 
Miss and everybody. When Little Bonsa do 
that need fear nothing no more. All come 
right as rain.” 

“Nonsense,” said Barbara, laughing. Then 
from a cautious distance she continued her 
examination of the fetish. 

“See,” said Jeeki, pointing to the mis- 
shapen little gold legs which were yet so de- 
signed that it could be stood up upon them, 
“when anyone wear Little Bonsa, tie her on 
head behind by these legs; look, here same 
old leather string. Now I put her on, for she 
like to be worn again,” and with a quick 
movement he clapped the mask on to his 
face, manipulating the greasy black leather 
thongs and made them fast. Thus adorned 
the great negro looked no less than terrific. 

“I see you, Miss,” he said, turning the fixed 
eyes of opal-like stone, blood-shot with little 
rubies, upon Barbara, “I see you, though you 
no see me, for these eyes made very cunning. 
But listen, you hear me,” and suddenly from 
the mask, produced by some contrivance set 
within it, there proceeded an awful, howling 
sound that made her shiver. 

“Take that thing off, Jeeki,” said Alan, 
We don’t want any banshees here.” 

“Banshees ? Not know him. He poor 
English fetish, perhaps,” said Jeeki, as he re- 
moved the mask. “This real African god, 
howl banshee and all that sort into middle 
of next week. This Little Bonsa and no 
mistake, ten thousand years old and more, 
eat up lives, so many that no one can count 
them, and go on eating for ever, yes unto the 
third and fourth generation, as Ten Com-- 
mandments lay it down for benefit of Christ- 
ian man, like me. Look at her again, Miss 
Barbara.” ’ 

Barbara took the hateful, ancient thing in 
her hands and studied it. No one could 
doubt its antiquity, for the gold plate of 
which it was made was literally worn away 
wherever it had touched the foreheads of the 
high priests or priestesses who donned it upon 
festive occasions or days of sacrifice, showing 
that hundreds and hundreds of them must 
have used it thus in succession. So was the 
vocal apparatus within the mouth, and so 
were the little toad-like feet upon which it 
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was stood up. Also the substance of the 
gold itself was here and there pitted as though 

- with acids or salts, though what those salts 
were she did not inquire. And yet, so con- 
summate was the art with which it had 
originally been fashioned, that the battered, 
beautiful face of Little Bonsa still peered at 
them with the same devilish smile that it 
had worn when it left the hands of its maker, 
perhaps before Mahomed preached his holy 
war, or even earlier. 

“What is all that writing on the back of 
it ?” asked Barbara, pointing to the long 
lines of rune-like characters which were ins- 
cribed within the mask. 

“Not know, Miss, they dev tongue cut 
in the beginning when black men could 
write. But Asiki priests remember everyone 
of them, and that why no one can copy Little 
Bonsa, for they look inside and see if letters 
all right. They say they names of those 
who died for Little Bonsa, and when they 
all done, Little Bonsa begin again, for Little 

Bonsa never die.” 
, “Well” said Barbara, “take Little Bonsa 
away, for however lucky she may be, she 
makes me feel sick.” 

“Where I put her, Major 2?” asked Jeeki of 
Alan. “In box in library where ‘she used to 
live, or in plate-safe with spoons ? Or under 
your bed, where she always keep eye on you.’ 

“Oh ! put her with the spoons,” said Alan 
angrily, and Jeeki departed with his treasure. 

“J think, dear,’ remarked Barbara as the 
door closed behind him, “that if I come to 
lunch here any more, I shall bring my own 
christening present with me, for can’t eat 
off silver that has been shut up with that 
thing. Now let us get to business—show 
me the diary and the map.” 

“Dearest Alan,” wrote Barbara from the 
Court two days later, “Ihave been thinking 
everything over, and since you are so set 
upon it, I suppose that you had better go. 
To me the whole adventure seems perfectly 
mad, but at the same time I believe in our 
luck, or rather in the Providence which wat- 
ches over us, and I don’t believe that you, 
or leither, will come to any harm. If you 
stop here, you will only eat your heart out, 
and communication between us must become 
increasingly difficult. My uncle is furious 

with you, and since he discovered that we 
were talking over the telephone, to his own 
Preat Tneanvenience he hac had the wires cut 
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outside the house. That horrid letter of his . 
to you, saying that you had ‘compromised’ 
me in pursuance of ‘a mercenary scheme’ is 
all part and parcel of the same thing. How 
are you'to stop here and submit to such 
insults ? I went to see my friend the lawyer, 
and he tells me that of course we can marry 
if we like, but in that case my father’s will, 
which he has consulted at Somerset House, 
is absolutely definite, and ifI do so in opposi- 
tion to my uncle’s wishes, I must lose every- 
thing except f{,200 a year. Now 1am no money 
grabber, but I will not give my uncle the 
satisfaction of robbing me of my fortune, 
which may be useful to both of.us bye-and- 
bye. The lawyer says also that he does not 
think that the Court of -Chancery would 
interfere, having no power to do so, so far 
as the will is concerned, and not being able 
to make a ward of a person like myself, who 
is over age, and has the protection of the 
common law of the country. So it seems to 
me that the only thing to dois to be patient, 
and wait until time unties the knot. 

“Meanwhile, if you canmake some money 
in Africa,so much the better. So go, Alan, 
go as soon as you like, for] do not wish to 
prolong this agony, or to see you exposed 
daily to all you have to bear. Whenever you 
return you will find me waiting for you, and 
if you do not return, still I shall wait, as you 
in likecircumstances will wait forme. But 
I think you will return.” 

Then followed much that need not be writ- 
ten, and at the end a postscript, which ran :— 

“I am glad to hear that you have succeeded 
in shifting the mortgage on Yarleys, although 
the interest is so high. Write to me when- 
ever you get a chance, to the care of the 
lawyer, for then the letters will reach me, but 
never to this house, or they may be stopped. 
I will do the same to the address you give. 
Good-bye, dearest Alan, my true and only 
lover. I wonder where and when we shall 
meet again. God be with us both and enable 
us to bear our trial. 

P. P. S.—I hear that the Sahara flotation 
was really a success, notwithstanding the 
‘Judge’ attacks. Sir Robert and my uncle 
have made millions. I wonder how long they 
will keep them !” 

A week after he received this letter Alan 
was on the seas, heading for the shores of 
Western Africa. 
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INDIAN STUDENTS IN. AMERICA 


HAT are the emotions of an Indian 
student on his first arrival in America? 
Transition from the Orient to the 

American Continent at first occasions a vio- 
lent strain on the Indian newcomer. Later, 
when mellowed by time, it forms an import- 
ant epoch in his career. 
it continues to constitute a never-to-be-for- 
gotten memory, thrilling and exciting at 
times, interesting always. 

The first feeling - of the nevely arrived 
Indian Student is that of awe at the vastness 
of the change in his environs. Life on one 
side of the Pacific is characterized by tran- 
quility and staid calmness. On the other it 
is a constant flurry and bustle. On one shore 
of the Ocean spirituality and beatification 
are the ideals. On the other material gain 
and quick results sway the people. 

When an Indian young man first sets his 
feet in the United States of America, his slow 
gait, limp, listless ways, lifeless, inert talk 
and tranquil looks attract the attention of 
the people amongst whom he is thrown. 
To anaverage American, every one who hails 
from Hindostan is a “Hindoo”—and no 


matter how clever he may be, he is taken for. 


a nirvanic and unanimated character. 

On his arrival the newcomer from Hindo- 
stan, is greeted with an avalanche of “slang,” 
utterly unintelligible even to a person well- 
versed in the English language. Few Ameri- 
cans have. street manners. They display 
rank impudence, rudely staring at faces and 
clothes but slightly different from their own. 
A person wearing a turban or a Turkish cap 
cannot appear even in metropolitan Ameri- 
can cities without attracting crowds about 
him. 

Another class of Americans. extends 
patronage to the newly arrived “Hindoo.” 
To this type of people the Indian is the re- 
presentative of a nation living in the dark 
and dismal regions of “heathendom.” The 
patronage bestowed upon the ‘“East’’-Indian, 
as he is styled in America in contradistinc- 
tion to “American’”-Indians—is .not unoften 

‘mingled with “pitv.” In manv instances it 


All through life . 


is actuated by a religious feeling which has 
for its motive the rescuing of the benighted 
from the realms of darkness and damnation. 
Not unfrequently it is offered in an ungrace- 
ful manner, perhaps with some superior airs. 
Thus, probably exhibited with the best of 
intentions and the most Christian spirit, the 
interest shown by American friends assumes 
in the eyes of the Indian protege the charac- 
ter of insult. 

‘The din and noise, the turmoil and cons~ 
tant hurry of American cities jar upon the 
nerves of the freshly-arrived Indian. The 
harsh tones and nasal twang of the glib and 
fast-talking Yankee grate ‘upon his ear. 
The “business lunches,” as the noonday meal 
eaten in liquor shops—termed “saloons”—are 
called, appear barbaric to him. The quick- 
lunch counters, by which term is meant the 
eating houses which make a specialty of 
serving meals, generally at all hours of the 
day and night, and where people sit down 
to the table without ‘divesting. themselves of 
their hats and engage in hurriedly gulping 
down hot and cold drinks, vegetables and 
meats, eggs and fish, appear to him positively 
vulgar. 

In many instances the newcomer meets 
with little assistance from his countrymen 
already settled in the United States and 
familiar with the ways and life of Americans. 
Some of them even seem to indulge in fun at 
his expense. Some exhibit jealousy and 
vent their spleen on him. Others try to take. 
mean advantage of his ignorance. 

Even when the newly arrived Indian stu- 
dent finds himself in the hands of faithful 
friends and helpful comrades and is fortunate 
enough to enlist the .co-operation of some of 
his countrymen in or near the town in which 
he lives, for a‘ time ‘at least, he continues to 
feel like an exotic in the Arctic neg Oe = 
stranger in.a strange land. 

His trials increase in proportion as he 
lacks adjustibility and  virility—the will, 
decision of character and capability to be- 
come accustomed t6 new surroundings and 
conditions. His difficulties multiply thick 
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INDIAN STUDENTS IN AMERICA 


and fast if through religious scruples or other 
reasons he is unwilling to partake of meat. 


In Amefica meats are much cheaper than. 


vegetables and, for reasons of economy as well 
as habit, form. the principal feature of the 
diet. Even in large cities vegetarian restau- 
rants are scarce, and wherever they exist few 
of them seem to know how to do anything 
else but boil the vegetables. There are 
comparatively few ‘landladies who permit 
young men to cook their meals on the kitchen 
range. As the phrase goes, they refuse to 
have a man “messing around the kitchen.” 
All these trials heap upon the head ofa 
“vegetarian. 

If he is unsophisticated—uninitiated in 
the mysteries of what seems to him to be an 
erratic etiquette and eccentric code of man- 
ners, morals and ethics, he virtually finds 
himself an ‘“Alice-in-Wonderland.” Many 
woeful experiences—indescribable 
heartache, agony and disappointment, darken 
the early days of his sojourn on this conti- 
nent. 

Even those who arrive in America with 
a knowledge of etiquette. gleaned from 
books of manners and good behaviour or 
from America-returned friends, encounter 
many disappointments and reverses. They 
find their information either entirely inade- 
quate or out of date. 

If the newcomer has a letter of introduc- 
tion from some missionary friend, not infre- 
quently he is disappointed to find that un- 
fortunately he has:presumed on it more than 
after-events warrant him in doing. In India 
people are prone to go out-of their way to 
help a stranger. They do this in a sweet, 
unostentatious manner, effacing self, making 
it easy for the recipient to accept the proffered 

-aid without feeling humiliated or- even 
indebted to them. In America, soon after 
landing, the Indian learns to his’ cost it is 
different. He quickly discovers that he is 
expected to take care of himself. If any aid 
is vouchsafed him, usually it. is offered in 
such a way that he finds he cannot accept 
it without lowering himself in his own esti- 
mation—without injuring his self-respect. 

The case of a worthy student may be 


cited. He reached Chicago, Illinois, with. 


the determination to do. the best he could 
to educate himself. With the greatest diffi- 
culty he eventually succeeded in securing 
the invitation of an association to address 


pain, 
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them on the present “unrest” in Hindostan. 
His resources were slender. Naturally he 
thanked his stars, as he~expected to make . 
money out of his lecture. ~The Secretary as 
well as the Chairwoman of the organization 
being reticent in regard to his compensation, 
on the evening of his lecture the speaker 
casually dropped a gentle hint to the. Trea- 
surer that he expected to be paid for his 
time and effort. Throughout ‘the evening 
he hoped for the best. ‘Towards the close of 
the proceedings, to his dismay he saw the. 
hat being passed around. The collection 
was handed over to him, not as. a recom- 
pense for the fine talk he gave his hearers, 
but as “he was indigent | and had appealed 
for monetary assistance.’ ; 
Such instances are by no means rare. 

Indian students meet many obstacles in 
America if through religious or other motives 
they are unwilling to divest theselves of 
their turbans or ‘long hair. ‘and affect the 
dress and outward. mode of life of. an ordi- 
nary American. Students ‘hailing from hot 
parts of India are likely to . suffer. from. cli- 
matic change. -‘Winters in Middle-Western 
and Eastern’ North America =. are . severe. 
The thermometer is.apt-to register. in mid- 
winter several degrees below zero. 

Were the causes of heartaches limited to 
the above category of trials, the Indian stu- 
dent in.America would not be so‘badly off ; 
but color prejudice stirs the American con- 
science and: sways the American behaviour ; 
and woe betide the Indian student who, i in 
addition to his swarthy face," has curly, in- 
tensely black hair. He is sure. to be mis- 
taken fora Negro and_ treated contemptu- 
ously, in many cases insultingly. Many 
Hindostanis, on account of ‘this prejudice, 
find it hard to secure entree to the lodging 
houses, restaurants, cafes. and society in 
general. Some of them have. met -experi- 
ences of such a nature that a hundred: heart- 
rending tales could be written about them. . 

The case of Dr. Nat C. Baynes, -who . 
obtained the diploma from the. Chicago 
Dental College, may be cited:: He'relates’ 
that he met considerable difficulty in renting. 
rooms for himself in Chicago. . Dr. Baynes 
is thin and tall, with a brownish-black ‘face, 
black eyes and wavy,. coal-black- hair. He 
applied to more than two’ doaen. yee a 
who had “furilished rooms to ” sigrh E~ 
plaved in the windows. \. “\WHeuéver:hé Went. 
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without -exception, he received. the same 
stereotyped reply ‘that the partyin question 
had forgotten to remove the card—she had 
no rooms to let. Dr. Baynes: states that, 
though a Christian, he met with no better 
success at the Chicago Young Men’s Christian 
Association. He had reason to believe that 
there were vacant rooms in the Association 
building which ‘were rented for residential 
purposes. He was perfectly willing to pay 
the price demanded and abide by. their 
rules; but he was given to understand that 
he could not be accommodated: 

From.the above conérete example it is 
easy to form an opinion of the trials that 
beset Indians in the United States owing to 
the racial question. Americans have only 
nominally freed the Negroes. As a matter 
of fact,.the latter are still looked down upon 
and treated as if they were convicts or ani- 
mals. '.This prejudice is more rigorous in the 
Southern States than'in the North; but 
there is hardly a State in the Union entirely 
free from its taint. The average - American 
is too lazy or too busy to analyze the fea- 
tures of the Indian student. He off-hand 
attributes his sallow complexion to his ori- 
ginally coming from Africa, and accordingly 
metes out to him the same treatment that 
he would: accord to an.Afro-American. The 
Indian students in America have to combat 
the scourge of these prejudices and thus they 
do not have a sinecure time. . - 

Most of the Indian students are attracted 
to the United States in order to obtain practi- 
cal training. .Some arrive with the inten- 
tion of -prosecuting professional education, 
chiefly medical, surgical, and dental. Com- 
mercial ‘training and scientific salesmanship 
appeal to a few. Engineering and agricul- 
tural studies attract a number. One or two 
have shown an inclination to join the Ameri- 
can army and train themselves as expert sol- 
diers. 

In order to attain their individual ambi- 
tions, the students pursue different courses. 
As a preliminary, the large majority obtains 
admittance to a technological institute or the 
medical, technical or agricultural department 
of some, prominent university. Some pursue 
their studies in the educational institutions 
until the diploma is secured. Others merely 
gather a rudimentary knowledge and then 

eat their Aly nater. 


‘either ipStance, the student is anxious 
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to test his- theoretical ‘knowledge and be- 
come more intimate with the practical 
workings of the profession or trade he is 
learning. With this end in view, he seeks 
to enter laboratories, workshops, factories 
and mills. 

In the institutions where the latest dis- 
coveries of science are employed in produc- 
ing commercial products, the Indian student’ 
endeavors to start at the bottom and, through 
indomitable courage, and _ perseverance, 
mount to the very top. 

A young man from the Punjab, who is 


. Mastering scientific agriculture, found it to 


his interest to abandon his studies at the 
Agricultural University and do practical 
work on a farm where electricity and steam 
exclusively were employed in plowing, har- 
rowing, planting, cultivating and harvesting, 
and the land was manured with productive 
fertilizers and watered by means of scienti- 
fic irrigation. 

This is true of every industrial science. 
The aim, in each case, without exception, is 
to learn the methods that will yield the best 
results with the least amount of labor and 
time and the minimum of expense. 

The constant aim of the American is to 
install machinery in place of human agency 
and thereby reduce the expense of manufac- 


ture. He is anxious to substitute steam for 
manual labor and electricity instead of 
steam. He is after “results.” 


This spirit is reflected everywhere. The 
American is primarily a commercial man. All 
his institutions are tinctured with commer- 
cialism. The schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, all are intensely practical—in other 
words, they initiaté their pupils into the 
mysteries of production with the least invest- 
ment of capital. The .same spirit is pre-, 
dominant in the factory and farm-house. 
Only, there it is more pronounced. Thus it 
is that Indian students learn a lesson whose 
value it is impossible to exaggerate. Euro- 
peans who have resided in India make it a 
point to talk about the unpracticality of 
the people of Hindostan. _Residence in a 
practical country and: training in schools and 
workshops where commercial cheapness is 
the ruling sentiment, tend toward eradicat- 
ing the unpractical vein in the Indian. Their 
influence is toward making him practical. 
He acquires more thana hazy conception, 
a mere theoretical general knowledge of the 
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INDIAN STUDENTS IN AMERICA 


way a thing ought to be produced. He 
learns the shortest cut to execution. 

The Japanese have conclusively proved 
that American methods, when modified, can 
be-applied in Oriental countries to advant- 
age. What Japan has achieved in this direc- 
tion, India will be able to do, provided the 
Indian student learning American methods 
in America creditably acquits himself. 

‘The value of sojourning on the American 
continent for the purpose of securing agri- 
cultural or industrial training lies in the fact 
that here the student secures'a practical edu- 

cation. It must not, however, be supposed 
that in’‘his quest, the Indian student in 
America, finds himself-on a smooth road to 
fortune: He, encounters innumerable diffi- 
culties, hard to surmount. Finding a mere 
course in the university or technical school 
not sufficient for his purposes, when he repairs 
-to the workshop to supplement the knowledge 
gained in school by actual work, he discovers 
the American manufacturer is jealous of im- 
parting to the Indian his foreign trade secrets. 
He does not havea very considerable foreign 
trade with India at the present’ time. The 
Yankee, however, is ambitious. 
eventually to have the commercial supremacy 
of the world. Since he has heard of the 
boycott of English goods in India he is all 
the more eager to keep his trade secrets to 
himself and endeavors to get a foot-hold in 
the Indian market. Hence the jealousy. 

The average Indian student who arrives 
in the United States is grossly misinformed 
regarding the state of affairs in this country. 
He finds to his dismay that he cannot avail 
himself of the high and manual training 
schools which are free throughout the United 
States as he is advanced far beyond the grades 
taught in them. Most of the American 
universities charge fees which only in excep- 
tional circumstances are remitted. He also 
finds that to pay his expenses by doing outside 
work while at school, requires unusual grit 
and physical stamina. © 

The lot of the American . “pay-the-way” 
student is by no. means enviable. He has to 

content himself with a meagre quantity of 
food which invariably is of the most 
inferior quality. He is forced to subject 
himself -to a very rigorous discipline and 
make many sacrifices in order to accomplish 
the longed-for result. A conservative esti- 
mate of the cost of a College course for four 


He expects _ 
considerably lighten his burden. 
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years would be Rs. 4,000, or Rs. 1,000 per 
year, to include tuition, board and room rent 
during the college terms, and books and inci- 
dental expenses. In order -to earn this sum 
he is obliged to work hard during the months 
the college is closed-for the summer vacation. 

His earnings go towards paying fees, and 

buying books and school supplies. The 
money for board and room rent he earns by 
laboring in his out-of-college hours. He 
works in private houses minding furnaces, 
building and tending fires, sweeping and. 
cleaning rooms, washing windows, doing 
laundry work, waiting at table and doing 
general housework of all descriptions. Or, 
he may choose to obtain a situation at the 
boarding club where he washes dishes, waits 
at table orhelps inthekitchen. Or, he takes 
care of a horse or cow, chops wood, picks 
fruit and berries or sells newspapers. Some 
American students have even, paid their way 
while at college by doing barber work. 

A “pay-the-way” student known to the 
writer who, to-day, is wedging his way into 
journalistic circles, had the following two 
menus at different periods of his college life 
and thus managed to curtail expenses and 
He earned 
every cent of the money he spent during the 


three years he was at the University. The 
cost given is per week :— 
, ' NUMBER ONE. 
Graham bread . B15 
Fruits, (Bananas, prunes, apples, raisins, 
pears, peaches, oranges, grapes, etc) "30 
Nuts (peanuts, chestnuts, hickory nuts, 
walnuts, pecans) Bi - ‘a5 
“70 
NUMBER TWO. 
Milk : oe $15 
Breakfast foods ne ve "15 
Graham bread . e ne 15 
Fruits or ns ces "45 
Eggs vt ans Sts _ 740 
, 1°30 


The indomitable young man mentions 
that he never ate breakfast. At noon he 
partook of a few slices of bread, a banana or 
two, a stinted handful of peanuts or “some 
dried fruit ; in the evening he ate raw eggs. 
Sometimes he would use the milk and break- 
fast food for his noonmeal, and ‘nuts, fruits 
and eggs forhis supper. He subsisted entirely 
on this diet and’ weighed 169 -Poungs are 
time he was:at college. ; ie ae 
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The case of another student may be 
mentioned, who successfully paid his way 
through Yale University. During his college 
life he lived exclusively on bread and beans. 
In order to provide: variety, he was in the 
habit of using different inexpensive sauces 
with the beans, and thus was able to main- 
tain a steady diet of one sort of food without 
becoming nauseated by it. From the above 
it will be seen that the student who desires 
to pay his expenses while at college is necessi- 
tated to stint himself greatly in order to 
_ succeed. Furthermore, despite the employ- 

ment bureau which almost, every leading 
educational institution in America maintains 
in order to help such young men to obtain 
positions, and college Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, which also assist in this 
direction, the Indian student is apt to find 
difficulty in securing work. Especially is 
this so if the student is not willing to forego 
his caste prejudices and do any kind of work 
that presents itself to ‘him. Two or three 
Sikh students endeavoured to pay their way 
in three or four different cities. As they were 
unwilling to divest themselves of their 
turbans and long hair, they were unable to 
succeed in securing work and had to abandon 
the project, 

The number of Indian students who 
depend upon their own unaided efforts to 
pay their way while going through college 
is far from large. Asa rule those who work 
in mills, factories and laboratories. earn 
enough to pay their expenses. The rest 
depend upon stipends from home or are in 
receipt of scholarships from charitably 
inclined individuals or Associations. 

Indian students in America have friends 
everywhere in the country. Many men and 
women in New York, Boston, Columbus, 
Chicago, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles are interested in their 
welfare. They endeavour to bring sunshine 
into their lives and make their stay in 
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America as pleasant as possible. Mrs. Lucy 
E. Adams, a Chicago woman, is very much 
in love with the people of India. Every 
Indian student in and about Chicago looks 
upon her as “Mother.” Mrs. Adams truly 
deserves this appellation, as there are very 
few mothers whose solicitude for their 
children outshines that of hers for her “Indian 
boys.” Mrs. and Mr. E. G. Forssell almost 
always have one or two Indian students in. 
their home in Chicago. At least a score of 
Indian young men have had the privilege of ’ 
stopping with the Forssells until they were 
able to take care of themselves. Similarly, 
there are other Americans who constantly 


‘are helping Indian students to get admit- 


tance to American universities, technical 
institutions, laboratories, factories and work 
shops, 

American friends of Indians in New York 
have formed themselves into a society to help 
Indian students in America. May Wright 
Seawell, one of the most prominent figures in 
American educational and club circles and a 
firm friend of India and Indians, is at the 
helm of its affairs.) Myron H. Phelps, a 
leading lawyer of the Empire City, also is 
deeply interested in the movement. 

Between all these friends, good care is 
taken of the Indian student sojourning in 
America—so much so that, ina short time, 
he ceases to consider himself an exile from 
home. As soon as he takes root in some 
American city and forms a nucleus of friends, 
he forgets the petty annoyances that some- 
times .creep into his life through the 
impudence of ill-bred and color-prejudiced 
Americans. America becomes a home to 
him, and as long as he remaing in the 
country he passes his days in comfort and 
happiness. When the time for departure 
arrives he bids goodbye to the Western 
World with tears in his eyes and a sharp 
twinge at his heart. 

Saint Nina Sina. 
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T is impossible to understand Indian Art, 
without understanding the whole culture 
and historical tradition of which ‘it is 

the direct expression. It is useless to treat 
art as an isolated phenomenon apart from 
the life of the people who made it. Neither 
can Indian art and culture be really compre- 
hended without sympathy; and sympathy 
for Indian culture is a rare thing. The 
orthodox Christian, the Materialist, and the 
-Imperialist are all, in so far as they are what 
I have called them, constitutionally unable 
to sympathise with the ideals of Indian 

' civilization. Add to this the strong tempera- 
mental difference between Oriental and 
European, and it is easy to understand that 
lovers of Indian art have been few. 

I give a typical example of the ordinary 
attitude, a quotation from Mr. Maskell’s 
book on Ivories. - 

_ “There is a sameness, a repetition, ,and overloading, 
a crowding and elaboration of detail, which become 
wearisome before we have gone .very far. We are 
spoken to of things, and in a language of which we 
are ignorant. We regard them with a listless kind of 
attention. In a word.we are not interested. We feel 
that the artist has ever been bound and enslaved by 
the traditions of Hindoo mythology. We are met at 
every turn by the interaaeble processions of mons- 
trous gods and goddesses, these Buddhas and Krishnas, 
Vishnus and Ramas, these hideous deities with animal’s 
heads and innumerable arms, these dancing women 
with expressionless faces and strange garments. In 
his figures the [lindoo artist seems absolutely incap- 
able—it may be reluctant—to reproduce the human 
form; he ignores anatomy, he appears to have no 
idea of giving any expression to the features. There 
is no distinction botween the work of one man and 
another. Is the name of a single artist familiar? The 
reproduction of type is literal: one divinity resembles 
another, and we can only distinguish them by their 
attributes, or by thé more or less hideous occupations 
in which they may be supposed to be engaged.” ‘ 

I quote this ignorant and childish rhodo- 
montade only because it is so typical. Per- 
haps the easiest way to show its true value, 
would be to ask you to imagine similar 
words spoken by an Oriental, who should 
substitute the word ‘Christian’ for the word 
‘Hindoo’. ‘Enslaved by the traditions of 
Christian mythology, interminable proces- 


sions of crucifixes and Madonnas’...would 


not this be an idle criticism’ of Medizval 
European art? The one true word of 
Mr. Maskell’s is his confession of his ignorance. 
The one thing strange is, that he does not, 
nor do his like, hesitate to criticise and to 
condemn, often in violent language, what 
they do not understand at all, and in saner 
moments would hardly pretend to under- 
stand. 

I take another instance. Professor Nelson 
Fraser, an English teacher in India, and a 
student of Indian art and religious ideas, 
tells us that one day he had a young lady 
visitor from England, something of an'‘artist, 
and she was examining his treasures gathered 
from East and- West and of all periods. 
“She flitted lightly over the Hindu brasses 
and settled down on a case of Greek coins. 
I remonstrated against this,” he says, “and 
pointed out that she might see the Greek 
coins any day at the British Museum, 
whereas she might never see the Bronzes 
again at all. ‘I don’t care for grotesques,’ she 
answered, ‘I don’t understand these things.’ ” 

And so we come to one serious difficulty ; 
the Indian ideal of beauty is not the Greek 
to which the Western artist is accustomed ; 
nor does it appear to us that art, to be great, 
need necessarily be beautiful at all. There 
isa higher quality in art than that of beauty. 
There is something in great ideal art which 
transcends the limited conceptions of beauty 
and ugliness, and makes a criticism founded 
on such a basis seem but idle words. In art, 

s in life, we pray for deliverance from the 
ondage of the pairs of opposites, the ‘Delu- 
ion of the Pairs.’ ~ 

And even when the representation of 
physical human beauty is the immediate 
aim, we find that the ideal of the human 
form is different in East and West. The 
robust muscularity and activity of the Greek 
athletic statue, or of Michzel Angelo, is re- 
pugnant to the lover of the repose, and the 
smooth and slender refinement, of the bodies 
and limbs of Orientals. It is the same with 
the features and. the colour. For example, 
the perfect colour in our eyes, which we’call 
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fair, is a light golden brown, and not atall in the faithful-reproduction of nature; but 
the snow-white paleness of the European he made an intellectual selection from natural 
ideal. But the real division lies deeper still. forms, instead of seeking the highest truth 
The absence of mystery,.the altogether limi- where alone it is to found, in one’s inner 
ted ideal of Greek art, its satisfaction with | consciousness. . It is true that Greek art was 
the expression of merely physical beauty, | to an extent religious; but it failed in the 
conceived as an end in itself ;* the dead | greatest qualities because the religion ex- 
mechanical perfection of its decorative de-./ pressed in it was in no sense transcendental, 
tails; the intellectual rather than imagi- | and this is the explanation of the humanism, 
native aims ;—all these things make it possi- | almost the bourgeois character I might say, of 
ble for us to look upon the great classic art | the Greek gods.t The great cat-gods of 
which has so profoundly influenced the aims | Egypt, the sublime Buddhas of Java, the 
of later Western art, as having striven for, | four-handed-gods of India, even the great 
and perhaps attained, a goal to which we do ‘Chinese dragon, seem to me to be greater 
not ourselves aspire.t The Venus of Milo, imaginative art, more to belong to the divine 
for example, is only a very beautiful figure, in man, than the Hermes of Praxiteles or 
a combination of perfections, intellectual- the Venus of Milo. || The ideal of the last. 
‘ly selected and skilfully combined. It is is limited, and the very fact and possibility 
limited by the idea of beauty, and that: of its attainment show it. Once the spell of 
physical beauty. This is perhaps an indica- this limited ideal is broken, you can never 
tion of the point at which the Eastern and’. again be satisficd by it, but seek in art for 
the Western view of art part company, that which has often been suggested, but 
The Western artist sees nature with his eyes’ never can, and neverwill be perfectly ex- ° 
and judges of art by intellectual and aesthey. pressed—the portrayal not merely of perfect 
tic standards. The Indian seeks truth in his'! men, but of perfect and entire divinity ; you 
inner consciousness, and judges of its expres-, seek for an art which, however imperfectly, 
sion by metaphysical and imaginative stand-' seeks to represent neither particular things, 
ards. e are told, for example, that Zeuxis, , nor merely physical or human grandeur, but 
when commissioned to paint a figure of Helen’ which aims at an intimation of the universe, 
for the people of Croton, stipulated to be and that universe conceived not as an empiri- 
allowed to use as models five of the most cal phenomenon, but as noumenon within 
beautiful virgins of the city. The Indian yourself. 
artist, on the other hand, would have de- And if itis thus possible for us to feel 
manded opportunity for meditation and unsatisfied with even the refined, and ina 
mental concentration, in order that he might large degree idealistic, art of Greece, you 
visualise the idea of Helen in his inner will understand how much less the naturalism 
consciousness, aiming rather at discovery, of modern European art appeals to us—the 
than creation, desiring rather to draw back pictures of Poynter, the portraits of Sargent, 
the veil from the face of Superwoman, than the landscapes on the exhibition walls, the 
to combine visible perfections by a.process jewellery of Lalique, or to go farther back, 
of intellectual selection. The result would the wood-carving of Grinling Gibbons or the 
be a work suggesting, more or less perfectly naturalistic borders of the later medizval 
in accordance with his keenness of inner manuscripts. All these are pictorial, remini- 
vision, and technical capacity for its material scent or anecdotal in their character. 
embodiment, the real Helen as she lived in But when we come back to the thirteenth and 
the national consciousness, a Helen more fourteenth centuries, with the glorious work 
real than she who in the flesh brought death of the imagers at Chartres, the sweet ivory 
and sorrow to the Greek and Trojan heroes. | Madonnas, the crisp and prickly borders of 
The Greek, indeed, was above the ‘zesthe- of the manuscripts, and the Gothic rose be- 
tic nihilism’, (to borrow a phrase from t+ There are, for instance, many Apollos, of which it is said 
| Professor Gardner,) which sees the aim of art that there are equally good grounds for regarding them as re- 


resentations or even portraits of athletes (Walters, ‘The Art of 
* “Greek work, as known to us” says Prof. Gardner, ‘is res- The Greeks,’ n. 73). 

trained on the emotional side; nor has it any touch of | 1donot mean, of course, that Greek art could be spared 

my sticism.”” from the world, or that itis not one of the great achicvements 
+ Imay say that in these remarks, | refer to Pheidian and] of humanity ; only that it was in certain respects cone limi- 

laterwart only, notto such beautiful archaic artas the Antenor] ted, and docs not necessarily stand ona pinnacle by itsel 

of the Acropolis. , tan, “| greatest of all art the world has seen, 
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as the 
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‘queathed to later times as the symbol of the 
idealism of the Middle Ages, then at last we 
find an art that expresses or endeavours to 
express something of that which we too desire 
to say. Ihave repeatedly been struck by 
the ‘Gothicness’ and, in Ruskin’s sense, the 
‘Christianity’ of Oriental art. From this 
point of view, indeed, I should like to classify 
Gothic, Egyptian, Indian, and Chinese art as 
Christian, and Greek, Roman, Renaissance 
and modern European as pagan, or to use 
more general terms, as_religious and mater 
rialistic respectively. To speak again of 
the present-day, Ido not say that there is no 
art in the West which, from our point of 
view, is great. There has been such art, but 
it has come only from men fighting des- 
perately against the spirit of the age, living 
in another world of theirs and ours. Of 
these, Burne-Jones and William Morris are 
the greatest; the former in'that his work 
possesses something of that impersonality 
and aloofness which we seek for, and 
‘because he uses form less for its own sake, 
than as a manifestation of something more 
changeless and eternal, because too, he was 
made wise by love to paint, not the beauty 


of the passing hour or the transient emotion, _ 


but the changeless might and glory of the 
Gods and heroes ; and Morris was great, be- 
cause he proved again that allart is one, 
the distinction between art and craft illusory, 
and that this single art is not merely a trivial 
pastime, but essential to humanity -and 
civilization. Another of the great names is 
is that of Puvis de Chavannes. 
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It appears to me that in the immediate 
future we may, bothin England and in India, 
have less and less art. English art appears to 
me to flourish at present mainly as an exotic, 
a luxury for those who can afford it ; 
it appeals to a special class, and is not a 
spontaneous expression of the national life 
asa whole. Its appeal, like that-of most of 
the later Japanese art which finds-acceptance 
in the West, is trivial, not fundamental; it 
must be pretty and pleasing ; its aim is pri- 
marily aesthetic, where it should be pro- 
phetic. This divergence between art and 
life, and art and religion appears to me to be 
increasing. It is a sign of the times. I can- 
not think it possible for great art to flourish 
again in England, or in India either, till we 
have all once more civilized ourselves and 
learnt to believe in something more real and 
more eternal than the external face of nature. 
Till then great art can only be an individual 
and isolated thing, instead of the spontane- 
ous and, inevitable fruit of an abundant life. 
The signs of the awakening of this life in 
England and India respectively are the 
movements called Socialism, and Nation- 
alism. But their ideal at present is one of 
a very material prosperity, and not till the 
pressure of the economic factor is, at any 
rate, partially relieved, will serenity and 
beauty be restored to life itself, and make 
possible again great national art. That is 
why we must expect less and less of art in 
the near future, but not without hope of 
change beyond change. 

A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
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HE Khasis are an aboriginal hill tribe 
residing in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
zDistrict of Assam. The Khasi Hills 
forms the Western portion of the District and 
the Khasis inhabit the Khas: Hills proper. 
Their total population was at the census of 
Igo01,—202,250 souls; the females prepon- 
derating over the males, being 1,118 females 
to every thousand Khasis; it may possibly be 
due to the greater risks of life encountered 
by the men and to the habits of intemperance 
which are confined to the male sex. 


The colour of the Khasi skin is usually 
brown varying from dark to a light yellowish 
brown, according to locality. The people of 
Cherrapunji village are especially fair. The 
nose in the Khasi is somewhat depressed, the 
nostrils being often large and prominent. 
The forehead is broad and the space between 
the eyes is often considerable. The eyes are of 
medium size, in colour black or brown. The 
eyelids are somewhat obliquely set. The jaws 
are square and protruding, mouth large, with 


.. Yather thick lips. Their hair is black, straight, 
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worn long and according to the old style, 
being caught up in a knot at the back. Some 
males cut the hair short with the exception 
of a single lock at the back, which is called 
the grandmother’s lock. ‘The forepart of the 
head is often shaven. It is quite the excep- 
tion to see a beard, although the moustache 
is not infrequently worn. One clan pull out 
the hairs of the moustache with the exception 
of afew hairs on either side of the upper 
lip. The Khasis are generally short in stature 
with bodies well nourished and the males are 
extremely muscular. -The trunk is long in 
proportion to the rest of the body, and broad 
at the waist; the calves are very highly deve- 
loped. The women when young are comely, 
of a buxom type, and, like the men, with 
highly developed calves,—the latter always 
being considered a beauty. The children 
are frequently remarkably pretty. Khasis 
carry very heavy burdens, it being the custom 
for the cooly of the country to carry a 
maund or even more occasionally on his back, 
the load being fixed by means ofa cane 
band which is worn across the forehead ; 
women carry almost as heavy loads as the 
men. The Khasis are cheerful in disposition 
and are light-hearted by nature, and a little 
jocose. The women are specially cheerful, 
and bandy jokes with passers by with quite 
an absence of reserve. The Khasis are an 
industrious and good-tempered people but 
are occasionally prone to sudden outbursts 
of anger accompanied by violence. They 
are fond of music and can rapidly learn any 
tune taught to them. Khasis are devoted to 
their offspring, and the women make excellent 
nurses: They are fond of nature. A Khasi 
loves a day out in the woods. If he does 
not go out shooting or fishing, he is content 
to sit still and contemplate nature. He has 
a separate name for each of the commoner 
birds and flowers; he also has names for 
many butterflies and moths. These are traits 
which are not found usually in the people 
of India. The men make excellent stone- 
masons and carpenters. They are inveterate 
chewers of pan leaf and supari, both men, 
women and children, the stains from which 
they care not to remove, and these greatly 
dishgure their countenances. Distances in 
the interior are often measured by the 
number of betel nuts (supari) that are usually 
chewed in a journey. They are not usually 


addicted to the use of opium or other intoxi-_ 


gay colour. 
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cating drugs, but they are hard drinkers, 
and consume large quantities of spirit distilled 
from rice or millet. Rice beer is also 
manufactured ; this is used not only asa 
beverage, but also for ceremonial purposes. 
The Khasis are much addicted to gambling. 
The inhabitants of the far interior are, as a 
tule, simple and straightforward people, 
and are truthful and honest, but those who 
have intercourse with the plains are not up 
to the mark. 

Although ‘the Khasis have inhabited their 
present abode for at any rate a considerable 
period, they generally believe that they 
originally came from elsewhere. Some con- 
nect them with the Burmese, to whose King 
the Khasis used to pay an yearly tribute up 
to a comparatively recent date. They have 
no written character of their own, and, 
therefore, they have no histories. Some 
think they were the original inhabitants of 
the Ganges Valley in Bengal and were driven 
away by the Aryans. In support of the latter 
view it is urged that the Ho and Mundas of 
the Chutia Nagpur have much in common 
with these hill tribes. 

The dress of the Khasis may “be divided 
into two divisions, ancient and modern. 
The Khasi males of the interior wear the 
sleeveless coat, which is a garment leaving 
the neck and arms bare, with a fringe at the 
bottom, and with a row of tassels across the 
chest; it is fastened in front by frogs. They 
wear a cap with ear-flaps. 
or other men when smartness is desired, wear 
a white turban fairly large and well-tied 
on the head. A small cloth is worn round 
the waist and between the legs, one end of 
which hangs down in front like a small 
apron. The Khasi females wear next to the 


skin a piece of cloth wound round the body . 


and fastened at the loins with a kind of cloth- 
belt, and which hangs down from the waist 
to the knee. They wear another long piece 
of cloth which hangs loosely from the 
shoulders down to a little above the ankles 
and is not caught in at the waist (in fact 
Khasi women have no waist); it is kept in 
position by knotting it over both the 
shoulders. Over this again another garment 
is worn; this is thrown over the shoulders 
like a cloak, the two ends being knotted in 
front; it hangs loosely down the back and 
sides to the ankles, It is frequently of some 
In cold weather the women 


The elderly men, 
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wear gaiters or stockings without feet or 
putties wound round the legs. The Khasi 
women are excessively clothed, but their 
dress cannot be described as becoming or 
graceful, although they show taste as re- 
gards the blending of colours in their differ- 
ent garments. The European mode of tailor 
cut dressing is gradually gaining favour 
with them. But their dress is generally 
dingy with dirt, and their persons are equally 
innocent of ablution. 
The Khasis as a people are fond of jewellery. 
The women are specially partial to gold and 
coral bead necklaces. Men also wear neck- 
laces on gala occasions. ‘These are prepared 
locally as well as by foreign goldsmiths. 
An article of jewellery peculiar to the Khasis 
is the silver or gold crown. This crown is 
worn by the young women at dances. There 
are long tassels of silver hanging from the 
crown down the back. Earrings are worn 
both by men and women. Another favourite 
ornament is the silver collar which hangs 
down over the neck in front. Silver chains 
are also worn by men as well as by women. 
The men wear them round the waist like 
belts and the women hang them round _ their 
necks, the chains being allowed to descend 
as low as the waist. Bracelets are worn by 
women. Some of their clans wear cornelian 
‘or -glass bead necklaces and brass earrings, 
the lobes of the years of the females being 
frequently greatly distended by their weight. 
A man who has given a great feast can wear 
silver armlets above the elbows, and these 
armlets are taken off as a sign of mourning. 
The weapons of the Khasis are swords, 
spears, bows and arrows, and a circular 
shield. The weapons are forged in the local 
smithies. ‘The Khasis are good archers. The 
. distance a Khasi arrow will carry, shot from 
the ordinary bow by a man of medium 
strength, is 150 to 180 yards. Before the 
advent of the British into the hills the Khasis 
are said to have been acquainted with the 
art -of manufacturing gunpowder. ‘The 
Jaintia Rajas possessed canon. 

The greater proportion of the population 
subsists by cultivation. Cattle breeding is 
one of the chief occupations of the Khasis. 
They are industrious ¢ultivators and possess 
good agricultural. implements and good 
knowledge of manures. Water is let in at 
will into the fields by means of skilfully 


contrived irrigation channels, sometimes. a.: 
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mile or ‘more in length. The cultivation of 
oranges and potatoes is extensive. The 
orange of the Khasi hills is famous for its 
excellence. Rice, maize, millet, kachu (arum) 
and other roots are the principal crops next 
in importance to orange and potato. The 
minor crops are:—pineaples, turmeric, gin- 
ger, pumpkins and gourds, the egg plant, 
chillies, sesamum, and a little sugar-cane. 
They also rear pan creepers’and betel-nut 
trees. They cultivate lac and arhar dal 
(pulse). They collect wild honey driving 
the bees from the hives by smoke. The 
Khasis possess very few agricultural sayings 
and proverbs, e.g.,—Plant trees or sow seeds 
not when the moon is waxing, but when 
it ison the wane; A red sky in the west 
in the evening is the sign of fine weather 
to-morrow. 

Before proceeding on a hunting expedi- 
tion the hunters break eggs in order to 
ascertain whether they will be successful 
or not; offerings are also made to certain 
deities. The hunters then start with a num- 
ber of dogs trained to the chase. The man 
who draws thé first blood and the second 
man who scores a' hit get larger shares of 
the flesh than the others. They are inde- 
fatigable in the chase which lasts occasion- 
ally for more than one day. ‘The ‘Khasis 
make use of an ingenious spring gun, the 
gun being laid alongside a deer path in 
the jungle. A string stretched across the 
path, when touched, releases a bolt and 
spring, which latter impels a bamboo arrow 
with great force across the path. They also 
make pitfalls covered with fragile platforms 
and traps for killing animals. There are 
several means of snaring birds, the com- 
monest being a cage into which birds can 
enter but not come out again, a spring bow 
and a piece of bamboo smeared with the gum 
of the jack tree and tied to some fruit tree, 
upon which the birds hght and are caught 
by the bird lime. 

The national method of fishing is to 
poison the streams, though rod and line is 
not quite unknown to the Khasis. They 
do not fish with nets or with bamboo 
work traps. When poisons are used some 
fish are not affected by them and others are 
only stupefied for the time being and after- 
-wards recover. 

-The Khasis ordinarily take two meals a 


day, but those who have to work hard in the 
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open take a midday meal as well, consisting 
of cold boiled rice wrapped in a leaf, cakes 
and a root which is eaten raw. They par- 
take of nearly all kinds of flesh and dried 
fish. The Khasis abstain from the flesh of 
the dog and, owing to Hindu influence, from 
beef. The dog is a sacred animal among 
them, and, therefore, the Khasis do not eat 
its flesh, They do not use milk, butter or 


ghee as articles of food. Before fowls or. 


animals are killed for food, prayers must be 
said, and_ rice. sprinkled on the body of the 
animal, They eat rats and monkeys, green 
frogs, and hairy caterpillars. Flour made 
from thé sago palm tree is one of their staple 
foods. Although the Khasis are such varied 
feedérs, there are some clans amongst them 
which have objections to some particular 
kinds of food and will not allow such to be 
brought to their houses. 

The houses of the Khasis are cleaner 


than might be supposed, taking into con- . 


sideration the ‘dirtiness ‘of the clothes and 
_ persons of those who inhabit them. . These 
are as a rule substantial thatched cottages 
with plank or stone walls arid raised on a 
plinth: somie 2 to 3 ft. from the ground. 
The only window is a-small opening on 
one side of the house, which admits but a 
dim light into the smoke-begrimed in- 
terior. The beams are so low that it. is 


impossible for a person of ordinary stature | 


to-stand erect within. The fire is always 


burning on an earthen and stone hearth in, 


the. centre. The firewood -is placed to dry 
on a swinging frame above the hearth. In 
the porch are stacked fuel and odds and 
ends. The pigs and calves are generally 
kept. in little houses just outside the main 
building. The Khasi house is oval-shaped, 
and is divided into three rooms, a porch, a 
centre room, and a retiring room. In front 
of the Khasi house is a little space fenced 
in on two sides, but’ open towards the Vil- 
lage Street., When a new house is com- 
pleted, they perform a ceremony, when they 
tie three pieces of dried fish to the ridge pole 
of the house and then jump up and try to 
pull them down again; or they killa pig, 
cut a piece of the flesh with the skin at- 
tached, and fix it to the ridge pole, and 
then endeavour to dislodge it. The Khasis 
plaster their house-walls with red earth and 
cowdung, no doubt as a. preventive of. fire, 


arson in these hills. Reine a common form . 


_ 


‘ bamboo cylinder ; 
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of revenge. The houses of one of the Khasi 
clans are peculiar, the thatched roof is hog- 
backed and the eaves come down almost 
to the ground. In some villages there are 
also separate bachelors’ quarters. There is 
no such custom amongst the Khasi Up- 
landers. They use a notched pole in order 
to ascend their raised houses. Amongst the 
Khasis, when a daughter leaves her mother’s * 
house and builds a house in the mothers ‘ 
compound, it is considered taboo for the 
daughter’s house to be built on the right 
hand side. of the mother’s house; it should 
be built either on the left hand or at the 
back of the mother’s house. 

Unlike the Nagas and Kukis, the Khasis 
do not build ‘their villages on the extreme 
summits of hills, but a little below the tops, 
generally in small depressions, in order to 
obtain some protection from the strong 
winds and storms which prevail in these 
hills at certain times of the year. Khasis 
build their houses fairly close together. 
They seldom change the :sites of their vil- 
lages, to which they are very much attached, 
where as a rule the family tombs. are stand- 
ing and the memorial ‘stones. In many | 
villages stone cromlechsand memorial stones 
are to be seen which from their -appearance 
show that the villages have been there for 
many generations. There are sacred groves 
of trees pertaining to each village. Between 
two’ rows of houses some space is left which 


‘servés as a Street. 


The influence of civilization shows many . 
changes in the Khasi houses and household . 
furniture. Christian missionaries -are trying 
to reclaim the hill tribes. Old furniture 
are; stools to sit upon, and iron and earthen- 
ware. The rich have brass utensils ; the. 
ordinary cultivator uses waterpots made from - 
a gourd hollowed out and diinks froma 
plates, or more properly 
speaking dishes,-are of several kinds in the 
houses of the rich ; brass spoons of different 
sizes are used for stirring the contents of the 
different cooking utensils, also wooden 
spoons. In the sleeping rooms of the well- 
to-do there are wooden beds with mattresses 
and sheets and pillows, cloths being hung 
upon racks. Mats are made of plaited 
bamboo or cane or reeds. They use rain- 
shields of different shapes and sizes as a 
protection from rain and sun. They can 


‘-make baskets of different shapes and sizes. 
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They use the sieve arid winnowing fan. -They 
make net bags from pineapple fibres in which 
they store cowries and betel-nuts. Pan and 
tobacco leaves are kept in a bamboo tube, 
lime ina metal box. 
of squeezers used for breaking up betel-nut. 
In the houses of the well-to-do is to be seen 
the hookka. In wooden troughs hollowed 
out of trunks of trees, the Khasis feed their 
cattle and pigs. Some of the clans use 
plantain leaves as plates; the leaves are 
thrown away after each meal, fresh leaves 
being gathered for each meal. One clan 
use quilts made out of the bark of a tree. 

The Khasis have not many , musical 
instruments: there are several kinds of 
drums; a guitar with muga silk strings 
which is played with a little wooden key 
held in the hand ; another instrument much 
like the last described one but. played with 
a bow like the violin ; there is another kind 
of guitar with one string played with. the 
finger ; they have also wooden flutes and 
bell-metal cymbals, and a kind, of harp made 
out of reeds and bamboo. 

The Khasis have many games, but their 
principal game is archery. This may bé 
said to be the national game, and’ is a very 
popular form of recreation amongst them, 
’ the sport being indulged in from about the 


beginning of January to the end of May | 


each year. “The men of one village challenge 
those of another. There are umpires on 
both sides. They shoot at targets, - which 


are generally small bundles of grass, fastened 
‘ona small pole. The distances from the 
point where the marksmen stand to the 
targets are some 40 to 50 yards. Each 
side has its own targets. Some conditions 
are declared by the umpires before shooting 
.is commenced. Every time there is a hit 
there are loud cheers, the competitors leap- 
ing high into the air, the umpires muttering 
their incantations all the time. At the end 
ofeach turn the number of hits is counted 
by both sides. “The side with the greatest 
number of hits’ wins the match, and returns 
home dancing and shouting. The young 
women admirers of both sides assemble, and 
dispense refreshments to the competitors, 
taking a keen interest in the proceedings 
withal. Frequéntly large wagers are laid 
on either side. Another of their recreations 


is that a very tall, thick bamboo is planted. 


in the oraund ona well oiled = a calver 


There is also a pair | 
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ornament or a few rupees placed at the top 
reward the successful climber. The follow- 
ing are some other Khasi games :-— 
tug-of war with a piece of sti 






to Geer one another ; long fémp ; high jump; 
blind-man’s buff ; ‘fying kites; pitching 
cowries into'a hole in ‘the ground; a game 
like marbles played with round pebbles, and 
peg-top spinning. 

The inhabitants of thé Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills may be said to be divided into the 


following sections :—Khasi, Synteng or Pnar, 


War, Bhoi, and Lynngam. The above tribes 
and their sub-tribes are not. strictly endoga- 
mous,. nor are they strictly exogamous, but 
they.are more endogamous than exogamous. 
Many of. the clans trace their descent from 
ancestresses, This tribal ancestress or ‘grand- 
mother of ‘the root’ as she is generally 
called, is genérally reverenced, in fact, she 
may almost be said to be ‘deified. It is 
almost. invariably the case that the grand- 
mother, her daughters and . the- daughter's 
children, live together under one roof, the 
grandmother during her lifetime - being the 
head of the house. ‘The original unit of the 
Khasis is the family and not the tribe and 
the Khasi clan grows out of the Khasi family. 
A Khasi, therefore, can commit no _ greater 
sin than to marry within the tribe. _By the 
voluntary association of villages or groups 
of villages the Khasi State has been con- 
stituted. - The head of the Khasi State is the 
Siem.or chief. A Khasi’ State isa limited 
monarchy, the: Siem’s :powers being | much 
circumscribed. According to custom, he can’ 
perform no act of any importance without first 
consulting and obtaining the approval of his 
durbar, upon which the State mantrts (minis- 
ters) sit. This durbar is an executive council 
over which the’ Siem. presides and also poss- 
esses judicial powers. The form.of summons 
to appear before this durbar is..a knotted 
piece of string or cane, the number of knots 
denoting the degrees of urgency ‘of the sum- 
mons. Inthe Khasi Hills there is no land 
revenue, nor are there any imposts levied 
upon the cultivator’s produce. «All ‘that the 
Siem usually receives from his. people in the 
way of direct revenue is the State subscrip- 
tion, and even this is a voluntary contribu- 
tion. The contribution. varies according-to 
the meane nf the willagere Tha. tall an 
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market produce is the chief source of income, 
for the Khasis are great traders. Judicial 
fines are \livided between the chief and the 
members & the durbar. Heirship to the 
Siemship lieNthrough the female side. The 
rule of generalNwccession is that sons of the 
eldest uterine sister inherit in order of priority 
of birth. In cases of succession to real pro- 
perty the inheritance goes to the youngest 
daughter of the deceased’s mother and after 
her to her youngest daughter. In successions 
to the Siemships in the absence of male heirs 
from the eldest sister the succession passes 
to the male children of the next eldest sister. 
In some cases Siems are elected by public 
votes. In most States the Siem is the religi- 
ous as well asthe secular head and has 
sacerdotal duties to perform at different 
religious ceremonies. It is the custom of the 
Siem to consult the auspices with the sooth- 
sayers for the good of the State. The Siem 
in matters judicial actsas a Judge, the whole 
body of the durbar being the jury. 

The most remarkable feature of the Khasi 
marriage is that it is usual for the husband 
to live with his wife in his mother-in-law’s 
house, and not for him to take his bride 
home. This arrangement is due to the pre- 
valence of the matriarchate. As long as 
the wife lives in her mother’s house, all her 
earnings go to her mother. Amongst the 
Khasis, after one or two children are born, 
and if a married couple get on well together, 
the husband frequently removes his wife and 
family to his own house. Many wives who 
revere their husbands’ memories and who 
do not contemplate remarriage, purposely 
keep the bones of their deceased husbands 
with them; for it is believed that the spirits 
of the deceased husbands remain with them 
so long as the bones remain with them. If 
a widow marries, even after the customary 
taboo period of one year, whilst her deceased 
husband’s bones are still in her keeping, 
she is generally. looked down upon.* A 
Khasi cannot marry his maternal uncle’s 
daughter during the lifetime of the maternal 
uncle. So also marriage with the daughters 
of a father’s sister is not allowed during the 
lifetime of one’s father. A Khasi cannot 
marry two sisters, but he can marry his 
deceased wife’s sister. A Khasi cannot marry 





* Khasi widows do not asa rule remarry, unless they have no 
female children, In which case the clan urges them to remarry, 
so thet the chain of inheritance may nut be broken, inheritance 
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the daughter of his father’s brother, nor the 
daughter of his father’s paternal uncle. 
The mother’s elder brother is the head of the 
house and the father becomes the execu- 
tive head of the new home where after 
children have been born to him, his wife and 
children live separately with him. The 
father is second to the maternal uncle in 
honour. The Khasis remain contented with 
only one wife or husband. 

‘There are three forms of marriage among 
the Khasis. A young man of marriageable 
age, between 17 and 25 years of age, 
chooses a girl of between 13 and 18 years as 
fit to become his wife. He mentions the 
name of the girl to his parents and uncles 
and aunts and they agree or disagree. 
Sometimes the marriage is arranged by the 
parents of the young people themselves. The 
parents after ascertaining the daughter's 
wishes investigate whether there is any taboo 
in the way of the marriage. If there be no 
hindrance, on an appointed day the bride’s 
family consult the auspices by breaking 
eggs and examining fowl’s entrails. Should 
the omens be unfavourable, they abandon 
the marriage project. On the marriage day 
the bridegroom and his party headed bya 
go-between, clothed in clean garments and 
wearing either white or red pagris go to 
the bride’s house, where the bride, her mother 
and aunts have collected to receive the bride- 
groom and his party, dressed in their best, 
with their heads uncovered. The go-between 
then hands over the bridegroom to the 
maternal uncle of the bride or to her father. 
Either of them then provides the bridegroom 
with a seat next the bride. The bride and 
bridegroom exchange bags of betel-nut, and 
silver rings are interchanged. The go- 
betweens of the bridegroom and the bride 
then recite the marriage contract. On this 
occasion a priest is appointed who takes 
two gourds full of fermented liquor and mixes 
the contents together and then solemnly 
invokes God the Creator, the god or goddess 
of the State and the ancestress and ancestor 
of the clan. Then a pig or a fowl is sacri- 
ficed. Two or three days afterwards the bride 
accompanied by her female relatives pays a 
visit to the bridegroom at his house and 
after this they go and come as they like to 
one another’s houses. 


Divorce among the Khasis is common and 
may aceue far adnitery harrenness. Incam- 
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divorce is that both parties must agree. 
Parties divorced cannot afterwards remarry 
one another, but they are at liberty to marry 
into other families. A woman cannot be 
divorced during pregnancy. Divorces being 
settled, some acquaintances and friends as 
well as the relatives on both sides assemble 
in an open place to witness the divorce cere- 
mony. The husband and wife each bring five 
cowries or five pice. The wife gives her 
money to her husband, who returns it to- 
gether with his own. The wife then returns 
the ten shells or coins to the husband who 
throws them on the ground. A crier then 
goes round the village to proclaim the di- 
vorce. In the event of a husband or wife 
being absent for ten years without any 
communication having been received, a di- 
vorce ceremony is performed by the relatives 
on his or her behalf. In -the event of a 
divorce the mother is always allowed the 
custody of the children. 

When a child is born the umbilical cord 
is cut by a sharp splinter of bamboo; no 
knife or metal instrument can be used. The 
child is then bathed in hot water from a red 
earthen pot. The placenta is carefully pre- 
served in an earthen vessel in the house, 
till after the naming ceremony has taken 
place. When the umbilical cord, after being 
tied, falls off, a puja is performed with eggs 
to certain water deities and also to a forest 
spirit, The naming ceremony of the child 
is performed the next morning after the 
birth. An elderly man who knows how to 
perform the naming puja takes a gourd 
containing pounded rice fermented and 
mixed with water and callsa god to witness. 
The people assembled then mention a num- 
ber of names and after each name a little 
liquor from the gourd is poured on the 
ground. The name at the repeating of 
which the last drop of the liquor remains 
adhering to the spout of the gourd is the 
name selected for the child. Then the father of 
the child takes the pot containing the placenta 
and hangs up the pot on a tree outside the 
village. The parents and relatives of the 
child are then anointed with powdered 
turmeric mixed with rice flour and water. 
Rice flour is then distributed to all present 
and the male adults are given liquor to 
drink. After two or three months the ears 
of the child are bored and earrings are in- 
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after a birth, but the parents do not cross a 
stream or wash their clothes until 
string falls off, for fear that the ofild should 
be attacked by the demons of hills and 
vale. A twin birth is takg$, which is re- 
garded as a visitation frowf God for some 
transgression committed by some member 
of the clan. When the twins are of opposite 
sexes the taboo is considered to be extremely 
serious. 

If in a family the female members have 
died out the male members of the family 
adopt a girl from some other family. The 
female so introduced becomes the head of the 
house. No particular ceremonies are per- 
formed at the time of adoption. In the case 
of a family being extinct the family property 
passes to the Siem. 

In a Khasi family the man is nobody. He 
is lost to the family directly he marries. If he 
be a husband, he is looked upon merely as a 
begetter. The husband isa stranger in his 
wife’s home; he can take no part in the rites 
and ceremonies of his wife’s family and his 
ashes after death can find no place within 
the wife’s family tomb. Further, the cere- 
monial religion amongst Khasis is in the 
hands of the women. And, the women inherit 
the property and not the men. The young- 
est daughter gets the largest share of the 
family property, for it is her duty to perform 
the family ceremonies and propitiate the fami- 
ly ancestors. The youngest daughter cannot 
dispose of the house without the unanimous 
consent of her sisters. All the daughters 
are bound to repair the youngest daughter's 
house free of cost. In the event of ‘the 
youngest daughter's death or on_ her 
changing religion, she loses her position 
in the family and is succeeded by the next 
youngest daughter. Failing daughters, the 
inheritance passes to the sister’s youngest 
daughter, who would be succeeded by her 
youngest daughter, and so on. 

The lands in the Khasi Hills are classified 
under two main divisions, (a) public and (b) 
private lands. (a) Public lands are crown 
lands intended for the support of the Siem 
family and inalienable; or lands for the 
support of the priests of the states; or lands 
set apart for the supply of firewood, thatch- 
ing grass, etc, and are the property of the 
village ; or the sacred groves of trees, it being 
an offence for any one to cut timber in the 
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grove except for cremation purposes.  (b) 
Private lands are the property of the clan, or 
family, oNself-acquired landed property. ~ 
of a man who seeks for human 
victims to sdWifice to a monster is not con- 
sidered murdertagd the slayer has only to in- 
form the Siem and deposit Rs. 5, and a pig 
in the Siem’s court. The slaying of a robber 
is dealt with in like manner. Other 
murders were punishable by beating the 
culprit to death with clubs. The punish- 
ment of adultery was imprisonment for 
life or a fine of Rs. 400, and one pig. 
A husband finding his wife and a man in 
flagrante delicto could kill both of them with- 
out punishment for murder. The punish- 
ment for rape was imprisonment for life in the 
case of a married woman and a heavy fine if 
the woman was a spinster. Arson was also 
punishable with imprisonment for life or a 
heavy fine. The punishment for causing 
people to be possessed by a devil was exile, 
but if a person so possessed died the sorcerer 
was hurled down a precipice. The punish- 
ment for robbery and theft was the stocks, 
the imposition of fetters, or the culprit was 
compelled to sit on a bamboo platform 
under which chillies were burnt. Incest was 
punishable with exile or a fine of Rs. 550 
and one pig. 

In ancient times the Khasis used to decide 
certain cases by means of water ordeal. 
The two disputants had to dive in some 
pool and the man who remained longest 
under water won the case. The parties 
could undergo this ordeal by attorney, so 
that long-winded lawyers were as much in 
request in the Khasi Hills as elsewhere. An- 
other form of trial was to place two pots, 
each of them containing a piece.of gold and 
a piece of silver wrapped up in clothes, in 
shallow water. ‘The two contending parties 
were then to take up one of the packets, 
each from one pot, and he who brought up a 
piece of gold was the victor. If both of 
them brought up the same piece then the 
case was amicably settled by the Durbar. 
The most dreaded ordeal is to swear by one 
of their gods; they believe that if a person 
swear falsely, he will die. 

The Khasis have a vague belief in a God 
the creator, who is of feminine gender. The 
religion of the Khasis is propitiation of 
spirits both goodand evil. The propitia- 
tion is carried on by priests or by elderly 
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men. There isa vague belief in a future 
state. Itis believed that the spirits of the 
dead whose funeral ceremonies have been 
performed, go to the house or garden of God, 
where there are groves of betel-nut trees, the 
idea of supreme happiness of the Khasi 
being to eat betel-nut uninterruptedly. The 
spirits of those whose funeral ceremonies have 
not been duly performed are believed to take 
the forms of animals, birds and 
There is no idea of hell. The particular 
spirit to be propitiated in times of trouble is 
ascertained by egg-breaking or examining the 
viscera of sacrificed animals. There are 
various other means of divination. The 
Khasis never symbolize their Gods by 
images, their worship being offered to the 
spirit only. Small pox is worshipped as a 
goddess and every person is eager to have 
the ‘kiss of the Goddess,’ by which name the 
fell disease is known among the Khasis. 
There are many household deities. 

The Khasis revere the memories of 
deceased ancestors and adore them and ap- 
pease them in times of trouble with offerings 
of food, &c. The Khasis worship also na- 
tural forces, and hills and rivers are regarded 
as the abodes of Godlings. The Kopili river 
is regarded with superstitious reverence. 
Some of these people will not cross the 
river at all, others can do so after sacrific- 
ing goats and fowls and leaving all food 
behind them. The Khasis have many war 
gods to whom they used to sacrifice for success 
in battles. There is a superstition among 
them concerning a gigantic snake which re- 
quires to be appeased by the sacrifice of 
human victims and for whose sake murders 
have even in fairly recent times been com- 
mitted. Human sacrifices were offered 


annually in the Sandht Puja in the month ° 


of Ashwin so late as 1832. Persons frequent- 
ly voluntarily came forward as victims. 
The ceremony was witnessed by large 
crowds of spectators. 

There area few Khasi States where the 
priest takes the place of the Siem and rules the 
community with the help of his elders in 
addition to performing the usual spiritual 
offices. The priest is assisted at the time 
of making sacrifices by a priestess. He 
merely acts as her deputy. This is another 
instance of the strong matriarchate system 
among the Khasis. A priest is a priest for 
life and his clan appoints his successor after 
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death. The influence of the priests over the 
people is very great. The people live in 
constant dread lest they should offend these 
avaricious men and so bring upon themselves 
the wrath of the demons, and spend large 
sums of money in order to secure their 
favour. The crops cannot be cut until the 
priest has seen them and obtained his share 
of the produce. Owing to the advance of 
Christianity, Brahmoism and education, they 
are gradually losing ground. 

When a person dies, the body is bathed 
in warm water and dressed in white cloth 
and turban. An egg is placed on the sto- 
mach of the deceased. The rich deck the 
corpse with ornaments. A cock is then 
sacrificed, the idea being that a cock will 
scratch a path for the spirit to the next 
world. A sacrifice of a bull or a cow is 
made in case the deceased is a female. A 
dish containing eatables and betel-nuts and 
a jar of water are placed near the head of 
the corpse by way of offering refreshment 
to the spirit in its journey to the next world. 
The corpse remains in the house for some 
odd days, which are usually three. If it is 
intended to burn the body on a masonry 
pyre, a bull is sacrificed. If the body is 
placed in.a coffin a pig is sacrificed. The 
funeral procession then slowly passes along 
the way to the plaintive music of flutes and 
the beating of drums. Copper coins are 
scattered along the route. The body is 
placed on the pyre, logs of wood are placed 
‘around the body and an egg is broken by 
throwing in the direction of the feet of the 
corpse and then fire is applied to the pyre, 
first by the members of the clan and then 
by the children, 1f any, of the deceased. 
Then they bid good-bye to the deceased 
‘saying, ‘Farewell, go and eat betel-nut in 
the house of god’. The uncalcined bones 
are collected and carried to the bone reposi- 
tory. For three days the whole family is 
taboo, and no manner of work can be done. 
After this the family goes to bathe, and 
clothes and mats in the house are washed. 
There are separate customs in connection 
with deaths by violence or accident. If 
a person dies of any infectious or contagious 
disease the body is buried, but is dug up 
again and burnt with all the customary 
rites. 

The coffins of the Khasis are made by 
hollowing out trunks of trees, and the dead 
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body is fumigated before putting it in the 
coffin; the coffin is borne ona bier,by four 
men with great solemnity to the 
cremation. 

Probably one of the first oJfects which 
strikes the eye of a visitor togMe Khasi Hills 
is the very large number of monoliths, table- 
stones, and cromlechs that are to be met 
with almost every where in that country. 
These are memorial stones to the dead. 
The Khasi stones are not grave stones, but 
are.cenotaphs, the remains of the dead being 
carefully preserved in stone sepulchres, 
which are often some distance apart from the 
memorial stones. The memorial stones are 
either vertical stones, or table stones, or stone 
cromlechs. The vertical stones vary in 
height from 2 ft. to 27 ft. and 24 ft. thick, the 
latter being the largest in the Hills. These 
are.erected allin one line. The stones are 
of hewn granite or sand stones; they are 
rough hewn, and generally taper gradually 
to their tops, which are sometimes neatly 





. rounded off. Stones with top coverings or 


carved heads are rare. Table stones rest on 
stone supports, being 2 to 2} ft. from the 
ground. Some of these measure so much as 


' 283 by 133 ft., andr ft. 8 in. thick. The 


table stones are always placed towards the 
centre of the group in front of the great 
central vertical stones. These groups of 
stones are usually situated alongside roads. 
The stone cromlechs contain the bones of the 
dead. The cromlech is opened by removing 
one of the heavy stone slabs in front. 
These are generally square or oblong, but 
are sometimes circular in shape also. 

Similar stone memorials can be seen 
throughout the world and many aboriginal 
tribes erect them still now. The Ho and 
Munda tribes of Chota Nagpur were pos- 
sibly descended from a common stock with 
the Khasis, for they have much similarity 
in their customs and linguistic affinity with 
the Hill tribes of Assam. 

It seems little short of marvellous that 
these stones, which sometimes weighed many 
tons, were placed in position by primitive 
means, especially when we consider the 
great trouble there was to re-erect one of 
the fallen stones after the earthquake of 
1897. Now-a-days only comparatively small 
stones are erected, which are generally hewn 
and erected on the spot, so that there is no 
necessity for any conveyance, whereas in 
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ancient times great stones were brought 
sometimes from considerable distances, placed 
on woden trolleys and dragged across 
country By means of ropes of cane and then 
placed in sition by means of ropes and 
levers. 

Dancing forms the principal part of all 
the Khasi festivities, and is an important ad- 
junct of some of their religious ceremonies. 
One of the greatest festivities in the Khasi 
Hills is the Nongkrem dance or goat-killing 
ceremony, which takes place generally in 
May. The sacrifice of each goat is followed 
by a dance of 22 men armed with swords and 
shields, and chowries or fly flaps made of 
goat’s hair. The girls dance in the centre, 
taking such tiny steps that the lifting of 
their feet from the ground is hardly percepti- 
ble, the arms held down to the sides and 
eyes demurely downcast. It is on this occa- 
sion they wear the peculiar silver (and some- 
times gold) crown with tall spearhead like 
ornament rising behind. The hair is worn 
tied in a knot behind the head, but with a 
long tail hanging down the back. They ap- 
pear in their best array, rather over-clothed 
and present the appearance of being perfect 
parallelograms. It is only the unmarried 
girls who dance. Dancing forms part of the 
ceremony of placing the ashes in the sepul- 
chre of the clan. Dancing also forms a part 
of certain ceremonies performed at markets 
for the prosperity of the state and for the 
good of trade and harvest. To be without 
head-cloth is always a sign amongst the 
Khasi women of merry-making. 
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The Khasi word sang or taboo signifies an 
interdiction either religious or social from 
doing any particular thing. The follow- 
ing are some of the taboos :— 

(a) To build a house with stone walls on 
all four sides. : 

(6) To use nails in building a house. 

(c) To use more than one kind of timber 
in bulding the hearth. 

{d) To build a house with resinous tim- 
ber. Only the Siem family can use 
such timber. 

(ec) To cut trees from a sacred grove. 

(f) To take or give anything with the 
left hand. 

(gz) To step over any one’s body. 


(kh) To drink the milk of a cow or 
goat. 
(i) To talk with any one when the 


thrashing of paddy is going on, ex- 
cept one’s fellow-workers. 
There are the following special taboos for 
pregnant women :-— 

(i) To accompany a funeral procession. 

(ii) To finish any sewing she may have 
commenced before she became 
enciente; also finishing of the plait- 
ing of wicker baskets. 

(iii) To thatch the ridge of a house 
or to fix a handle to an axe or 
dao by the husband of a pregnant 
woman. * 

CHARUCHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAY. 
* This article has been comniled from “The Khasis’, by Major 


Gurdon and “Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal” by Colonel 
Dalton. 


SOME INDUSTRIES OF EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM 


Note.—The references are all to parts and pages of “The Indian 


Industrial Guide” (a publication by the writer of this note, 


Publishers, S. K. Lahiri & Co., Caicutta, Price Rs. 5). 

TT following is but a bare suggestive 
outline of the commercial aspects of 
some of the leading industries (present 

and probable )}—specialities of this province 

—some of which are possessed of a name and 

fame all their own since days of yore. 

Cotton. (Pp. 40-41 of part IV). (i)— 
1. Chittagong Hill Tracts, and Hill Tip- 


perah and Garo Hills are about the only 
tracts in the whole Bengal Presidency where 
cotton is produced on a sufficiently large scale 
for the market. 

2. The supply of cotton grown in Assam 
comes chiefly from the hills. 

Mr. Darrah, in his “Note on cotton in 
Assam” in 1885, speaks of several varieties 
of cotton grown in Assam on level ground, 
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as also, hill sides, chiefly in the following 
districts :— 


1. Garo Hills 23,000 acres 
2, North Cachar Hills 4,000 ,, 
3. Jaintia Hills 3,500 4, 
4. Nowgong ... 3,800 4, 
5. Goalpara ... 1,600, 
6. Khasi Hills 1,250 ,, 
7. Sythet goo ,, 
8. Cachar Hi 500 4, 
g. Darrang ... as 400 


or, in Assam alone, some 38,000 acres formed the area 
under Cotton in 1885, which must have, since, increased. 

One principal variety is the large-bolled 
high-growing cotton known as ktl in the 
Garo -Hills (G. Neglectum, Tod), also called 
bar kapah (large cotton) in Nowgong, which 
can be plucked twice a year and bears for 
three seasons. 

Another is asmall round-bolled cotton 
known as shet in Lakhimpur, kynpad in the 
Jaintia Hills or haru kapah (small cotton) 
in Nowgong, which is sown annually, and 
can be plucked once a year. 

The cotton grown in the Jaintia Hills is 
said to be the best in the Province, while, 
Garo Hills is said to be the most prolific 
place, where the plants are grown as much 
on the hill sides as on the level ground. 

Several other tracts in Assam are presumed 
to be suitable. , 

3. The Assam hill cotton (like Comilla 
cotton), short-stapled as it is, is not ordinarily 
used for spinning but for mixing with wool in 
the continent of Europe, where a large quan- 
tity of it is exported annually unginned. It 
has one remarkable characteristic as determin- 
ed by Professor Gammie, viz., an unusually 
large percentage of lint. The lint is nearly 
50 per cent. of the unginned commodity. The 
cotton therefore fetches a fairly high price 
for this special purpose, the demand for the 

-cotton going up by the extent the price of 
wool is high. 

Accurate figures of export are not avail- 
able—but the last year’s official trade report 
puts them at 1 lac maunds valued at 18 lacs 
of rupees. 

The Bhowal and Madhupur jungles, which 
appear to be very suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, demand special attention. 

In fact, in respect of cotton yielding capa- 
city, this Province has unique natural facili- 
thes, 

4. According to Mr. Darrah’s calculation 
in 1885, the value of local cotton in Assam 
in that year amounted to some 6,00,000 of 
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rupees, which is however only an insignifi- 
cant fraction of our total requirements in the 





rapid decline of the indigenous industry, 
may be mentioned the fact noticed in Mr. 


Samman’s Monograph on “The Cotton 
Fabrics of Assam,” that in 1886-87 as much 
as 367 maunds of indigenous hand-spun 
threads were exported to Assam from Hill 
Tipperah alone—which 10 years later 
(1896-97), dwindled down to a maund. 


5. Mr. Samman, as the outcome of his 
researches regarding the weaving industry 
on which he was specially engaged by 
the Government, records the following 
hopeful observation in his Monograph, in 
1897 :-— 

“Among the civilized inhabitants of the Surma 
Valley, the industry ray be said to be exfinct and 
there is little probability of its revival unless mills be 
established. There seems no particular reason why 
cotton mills in Cachar or Sylhet should not be a pro- 
fitable venture, as the cotton Is grown so near at hand, 
and with the opening up of the country by the rail- 
way, cheap labour should be easily procurable. 

Among the Assamese Proper weaving still holds an 
important position, even in the manufacture of the 
coarser cloths.” 

This speaks a good deal of the vitality of 
the cotton industry of this part in spite of its 
present depressed condition. 

6. (ii) Dacca tree cotton flourishing in 
days gone by, now neglected. 

Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co. are reported 
to have acquired large tracts of land in Ben- 
gal and other provinces of India, for the 
cultivation of long staple cotton, and along 
with that, systematic trials with the Indian 
tree cotton (Gossypium religiosum) are said 
to be in contemplation. i 

As for the results of the experiments, the 
following quotation from the’ proceedings 


‘of the Board of Agriculture at Pusa in 1905, 


will speak for itself :— 


“Mr. Greenway outlined the experiments being 
undertaken by Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Co., in 
Bengal and Assam. Tree cottons were being tried on 
several experimental forms. In Lower Bengal, the 
tree cottons are said to succeed apparently in any 
soil. Some of them have turned out practically use- 
less, while others show promise of giving the largest 
yielil known to the world.” 


In the last Agricultural Exhibition at Ban- 
kipur (March 1908), Mr. Srinath Datta, 
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Assistant Manager, Hathwa, exhibited 5 va- 
rieties of cotton, (1) Buri, (2) Dharwar, (3) 
, (4) Garo hills, and (5) Dacca, tree 
\Hathwa, out of which, the Dacca 
appeared. to have yielded the 







tree cotto 
best results. 

7. (iii) Ginnyg cotton—a most promis- 
ing industry. 

A mill, the first of its kind in this part of 
the Indian Empire, owned by a Bengalee 
Banker, was opened the other day by His 
Honour the Lieutenant Governor at Chitta- 
gong. 

8. Cotton seed oil—a valuable article of 
commerce. It enters into the composition 
of soaps, olive oil, butter, &c., extensively 
used for various every day purposes in Eu- 
rope and America. 

It is one of the most important and lucra- 
tive industries in the United States of Ame- 
rica at the present day. Before the dis- 
covery of the value of the cotton seed oil, 
cotton seed was a waste product just as it 
now is in India and cotton ginning mills 
used to be hampered with it—not knowing 
how to dispose of the ‘waste’—as it was 
thought then. In 1867 there were only four 
mills in the States for the manufacture of 
this oil; to-day there are over 300 mills, 
(N. B.Pp. 40-41 of Part IV.) 

g. Ozl-cake—either as a food for cattle or as 
a fertilizer of the soil oras a human food, that 
is as a kind of bread made from the cotton 
seed meal mixed with wheat flour to serve 


at least as a sort of stand-by to poorer peo- . 


ple in times of scarcity, has wonderful 
possibilities in India. 

Prof. Connell of Texas exhibited samples 
of bread made from the meal mixed with 
wheat flour, which discovery startled even 
America The Professor says :— 

“A combination of cotton seed meal-with other bread 
stuff will greatly enrich the flours and meals we now 
use, at the same time decreasing the cost to the con- 
sumer. Ina short time we may announce that the 
South has 4,500,900 tons of new bread stuffs fit for hu- 
man consumption.” (Pp. 250-251). 

Thus considering the present output of 
raw cotton by no means small, which is 
sure to be increased manifold by proper 
attention to the industry, it is obvious that 
there is ample room for several mills yet in 
the Province, if only to gin cotton and crush 
the seeds. 

or Kapok.—The 


ro. {iv) Simool cotton 
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trees grow wild in inexhaustible plenty 
throughout the Province, specially in Assam 
Forests. There exists room for a vast 
business in this line. Liberal quotations 
are advertised every now and then in news- 


- papers by firms of Calcutta brokers for this 


cotton for shipment abroad. (Pp. 168-171). 
The seeds are feeders to seed-crushing fac- 
tories. The timber of the tree is the most 
suitable local material for tea boxes and is 
much in request for the Saw-mills, of whicha 
large number are worked in Assam. Some 
half a million or more of tea boxes are made 
of this timber annually. 

tx. (v) Akand cotton—Large quantities 
of it are shipped annually to Europe and 
America for purposes of manufacture of lint 
and bandage cloths. It grows wild in abun- 
dance all over the Province, a neglected 
source of wealth: has a future before it. 
(Pp. 166-168.) 

12. Cotton fabrics (specialities) — 

(a) The World-famed Dacca muslins (plain, 
chequered, Jamdani), Dhamrai Golabadan 
Saris, &c. 

The thread used: for making the finest 
muslins is always homespun, as_ the 
weavers can turn out thread much _ finer 
than any now made in mills. 

(b) Pabna Saries and Dhuties. 

(c) Faridpur (Goalundo and Bhanga) char- 
khana for bed-sheets, &c.,. 

(2) Comilla and  Noakhali 
mainamatt). 

(e) Tangail dhuties and saries. 

(f) Khania sheets of Assam (muga orna- 
mentation on border on a body of cotton.) 

(g) Hill tribes rugs called Paris, Khesh, 
Jim or Jin (Miri, Abor, Lushai, Mishmi, Ma- 
nipuri.) 

13. Weaving—Besides the above-named. 
places, Jorhat is an important centre of the 
weaving industry, specially for silk; but 
everywhere, it is the primitive hand-loom 
that is made to do the work. 

There exists in the country much native 
talent of a high order. The industry admits 
of remarkable developments, as has been the 
case in recent years in places like Serampore 
and Chinsurah, with proper organization 
and wide-spread adoption of the latest pat- 
terns of improved fly-shuttle looms. 

Practical demonstration in more places 
than one has held (2) the Salvation Army 
Automatic Directation fly-shuttle loom, and 


(famous 
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(2) the Sayaji (so named after His Highness 
the illustrious Gaekwar) Loom of Baroda 
(of most simple mechanism) tobe the two 
most suitable types of fast-speed looms for 
both silk and cotton fabrics. Prices com- 
pared, (the former about Rs. 100 and the latter 
half that sum) the latter, which has been 
aptly styled the Sayaji Poor Man’s Loom 
(to be had of the Director, Agriculture and 
Industry--Baroda State), would appear to 
be even more suitable than the former for 
general adoption among the Jollas and 
Tantis of this part of the country, most of 
whom are poor. 

14. Silk.—(r) Assam, (i) Eri, (ii) Muga, 
(iii) Pat. 

In spite of the world-wide celebrity of the 
Assam Silk, sericulture on a commercial and 
systematic scale has yet to be undertaken 
in Assam. What little of the industry 
exists, is practised in a rather haphazard 
and desultory fashion in scattered parts of 
the country. es . 

Under scientific guidance with proper or- 
ganization—as done in Murshidabad, under 
the late Mr. N. G. Mukherjee with the co- 
operation of the Bengal Silk Co., the indus- 
try in Assam would admit of an infinite 
expansion and development. 

The three varieties of worms cultivated 
are :— 

(i) The Eri (attacus ricine) Khaki-colour- 
ed, fed on Eri or Era, as it is called in 
Assam, (Castor-oil) plants (from which the 
name is derived) and Kesseru leaves. 

The popular favourite is the Eri which is 
light, strong, remarkably durable and washes 
well. 

(ii) The Muga (Antheria Assamea.) 

Leaves of Sum tree form the staple food 
‘of this worm. It also feeds on Champa, 
Mozankuri and Hengalo leaves. Muga 
cloth is lighter and handsomer than Eri and 
is largely worn by women and as a holiday 
dress, Sibsagar, more specially Jorhat, is 
the principal centre of production of the 
Muga cloth, though comparatively little can 

be had in the market. 
~ Of Tussur silk worms, the Antheria Yam- 
amai of Japan, which yields a greenish white 
silk somewhat rougher and coarser than the 
white B. Mori or B. Textor silk, is the best. 

The Antheria Pernyi or the China Tussur 
comes next. The Antheria Assamea or the 
Muga of Assam has been declared by ex- 
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perts to be just as good as the China kind. 
The superior position of the Assarg Muga 
in the Eastern world silk market fe least is 
therefore obvious. : 

(iii) The pat (Bombay textoy 

There are the two comyg6n varieties of 
it, Bar Polu (large worm) ‘and Haru Polu 
(small)--white silk, the common species 
reared in Bengal, akin to the silk worm of 
Europe, feeding on leaves of Nuni (Mul- 
berry)—a tree common in Assam. 

The Pat is whiter than either Eri or Muga 
and is proportionately more expensive. 

Palasbari in Kamrup and Mangaldai are 
also reputed centres of production of the 
Assam silk cloths. 

(2) Malda garad and (3) Rajshahye silk 
industries are susceptible of great expansion. 

15. Lac-—-reared on Bat and Aswath (Ba- 
nian and Peepul) trees, also, Arhar: more 
commonly grown in Sylhet, Mangaldai, 
Nowgong, Kamrup, Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
and the Garo Hills Districts. One big tree, 
when the crop is good, fetches even Rs. 50 
and more. One of the main uses of lac is 
as a dyeing stufl. 

_ The export of lac from the Province last 
year amounted to 45 thousand maunds 
valued at 22 lacs of rupees. : 

16. Gur aud Sugar.—(a) There is an exten- 
sive cultivation by Nepalese settlers in this 
district, about 5000 acresin 4 or § principal 
centres of plantation—not far from the town 
or the line of the railway. of 

There is a good deal of the crop in Tezpur 
and some other districts also. 

The Gur turned out, according to official 
information based upon results of experi- 
mental crop cuttings, viz., at the rate of 600 
to 2,000 Ibs. per acre, amounts to about a 
lac of maunds annually from this one District 
of Lakhimpur alone. 

The trade is absolutely in the hands of the 
Kaiyas in whose grip the impecunious culti- 
vators are, who either sell them for local 
consumption in the raw state or export them 
to down-stream districts (Bhanti Muluk), but 
seldom, if at all, out of the Province. 

Some proportion of the raw produce finds 
its way to the Jorhat Distillery .for purposes 
of liquor distillation. ; ; 

17. At a place called Badulipar, 14 miles 
from Golaghat, one Srijut Deveswar Gossain 
owns a plantation of a fairly large size, 
most of whose gur also goes to the Jorhat 
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distillery. He set up some machinery for 
sugar making three years ago, which at 
present Ne abandoned, as he finds the sale 
of raw guymore paying and less troublesome 


than manufacturing sugar. 
Some of tPadjoining tracts in the Now- 
gong district along the Brahmaputra are 


also reported to be gur-producing. 

The Rajshahye Division and Backergunj 
are two of the other most important gur- 
producing blocks of the Province, where also 
several hundred thousands of maunds 
annually never go beyond the raw state as 
produced by the usual time-honoured primi- 
tive process. 

18. (b) The famous date-palm juice Hajari- 
gur, whitish and of delicate flavour, of Farid- 
pur, a uniquely superior production. 

It is a common assertion that for sugar- 
making the cane jaggery as produced at pre- 
sent in the conntry is of insufficient purity 
to ensure profitable working, that obtained 
from palms being in many ways preferable. 
This is, of course, partly due to the charac- 
ter of the cane grown. Varieties which will 
satisfy the indigenous demands are not 
necessarily the best for sugar making. The 
jaggery canes as grown at present have 
frequently much juice of inferior sucrose 
content. 

The practical value of the palm juice gur 
for sugar has yet to be tested. 

1g. (c) The manufacture of sugar on a 
commercial scale has yet to be taken in hand. 
The only venture, a very small mill, with- 
in my knowledge in the province, is the one 
in Dibrugarh a Marwari concern run by a 
young Marwari lad who received instruction 
for three months under Mr. Hadi, Asst. Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, United Provinces: boiler 2 
H. P; centrifugal apparatus obtained from 
Jessop and Co., for Rs. 1,150; capital em- 
ployed in the business in all, about Rs. 2,000. 

The out-turn is limited by the small power 
of the boiler. 24 or 3 maunds of sugar out of 
three times as much of raw gur of local pro- 
duce is the daily out-turn, which will in- 
crease proportionately to the increase of 
power of the boiler and capacity of the 
“centrifugal” and also in proportion to the 
increase in percentage of sucrose content 
in the canes. 

The varieties of cane the mill is dealing 
with just at present are what are called 
“Pura” (Bombay and Boga 7. ¢. white), Tell, 
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and Magh,—good specimens, no doubt, and 
they are among the best grown locally; but, 
the yield of sugar is not more than 30 per 
cent. which is not a very high figure. 

There is a ready sale in the local market 
of the mill produce, sugar, at II or 12 rupees 
a maund and refuse Lali for mixing with 
tobacco leaves for the hooka, at 3-8 or Rs. 4 
amaund, The present price of raw gur 
varies from 3-8 to 4. 

20. To quote from the most recent Gov- 
ernment (Eastern Bengal and Assam) Trade 
Report (1906-07) :-— 

“The import of refined sugar was 8,:2,000 maunds 
and of unrefined sugar 9,86,000 maunds. 

The export of refined sugar was almost ni} and of 
unrefined sugar less than 6,000 maunds from the whole 
Province. 

These figures clearly indicate one direction in which 
the resources of the Province could be developed with 
great advantage.” 

ar. Jute mills—These are among the most 
flourishing concerns in the country at the 
present day, paying much higher dividends 
to their shareholders than even cotton mills 
-~some of which latter pay even 20 per cent, 
dividend. 

The number of looms in the jute factories 
has increased (according to official statistics) 
from less than 10,000 in 1895 to over 20,000 
to day and has a tendency to increase still. 

Calcutta gunnies are not only ousting 
Dundee from many foreign markets, but are 
also meeting all home demands. 

Besides the British purchasers, Japan has 
been buying largely in Calcutta. 

Bengal, specially Eastern Bengal, may be 
said to be the home of the jute crop. There 
ig a never-failing demand for gunnies all over 
the world, while jute grows nowhere’ else 
except in India, mainly, Eastern Bengal. 

The total value of the jute exports of the’ 
Province (Eastern Bengal and Assam) last 
year (1906-07) was close upon 24 crores of 
rupees, which represents more than two- 
thirds of the total value of exports from the 
whole Province by rail and river and is 
about four times the value of the nett im- 
ports of rice and paddy. ; 

Nearly one-third of the exports went to 
Bengal which, in this case, means the mills 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, which are 
35 or 40 in number. 

There is a vast scope for enterprise and 
capital in this direction in the Province, 
specially in places like Chittagong, Chand- 
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pur, Naraingunj and Goalundo, every one 
of which is ideally situated for purposes of 
big mills. 

22. Oil mills—-Mustard oil is an indis- 
pensable article of daily consumption, 
though in varying quantities, with all sec- 
tions of the people—irrespective of caste 
or creed or station in life, rich or poor, vege- 
tarian or meat-eater. 

Practically the whole of the local demand 
is met by imports. 

The total population of the Province, 
according to the last census, is some 3 crores. 
Even allowing for + chitack per head, per 
day, on an average, which is the rate sanc- 
tioned by the Jail Code to prisoners, or about 
6 seers per head per annum, the provincial 
annual requirement may be approximately 
taken at something like 5 lacs of maunds ;— 
and, this is just the quantity imported into 
the Province last year (according to autho- 
ritative official information) vaiued at close 
upon ir crore of rupees. The pity of it is 
that this one crore of rupees is drained out 
of the Province from year to year, though 
not of the country altogether (as 
mustard oil is not a commodity imported 
from abroad) not because of any local 
scarcity of raw materials; for, according 
to official information, 4 lacs of maunds of 
oil-seeds (value 21 lacs of rupees) of which 
go per cent. came from the Assam Valley 
alone, capable of yielding over a lac maunds 
of oil besides 3 times as much of oil-cake, 
aggregate value some 25 lacs of rupees, went 
out of the Province for want of a better 
utilisation nearer home. 

Two mills, both Marwari concerns under 
Indian management and control, one at 
Gauhati and the other at Dibrugarh in the 
‘Assam Valley, have been started since some 
time ago and are working to much profit, 
besides one at Chapermukh, one at Tezpur 
and some at Jorhat and Nazira. 

An oil syndicate—a. European concern— 
is just in the process of being floated in this 
town for which, considering the present 
position of the industry, one can easily 
predict a flourishing career. 

There is plenty of room for several more 
ventures yet in the country. 

Besides the oil, there is an ever-increasing 
demand for the cakes as manure, in the 
innumerable tea gardens which Assam and 
the district of Jalpaiguri are studded over 
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with, besides the potato plantations in the 
Khasi Hills which area rapidly expanding 
(and already important) industry off the day. 

23. Tobacco-—The Barind country, Rung- 
pur District specially, is one of the most 
reputed tobacco growing gacts in whole 
India. 

Last year’s export of unmanufactured 
tobacco amounted to over 3 lacs of maunds, 
32 lacs of rupees in value. 

The bulk of the raw produce goes to Cal- 
cutta, whence again a large portion is ship- 
ped to Burma, to be re-exported to the coun- 
try in the shape of wrought cigars. 

During the quinquennial period 1g01-02— 
1905-06, cigars and cigarettes valued at 
Rs. ro, 322, 899 were imported into Ben- 
gal alone. 

In 1905-06, 1,042 millions of cigarettes 
valued at Rs. 45 lacs were imported into 
British India—an increase of 23.8 p.c. on 
the quantity recorded in 1904-05 and of 
167.05 p.c. since 1900, when the article 
was first distinguished statistically. Ex- 
periments hitherto made in the Rangpur 
Demonstration Farm and by private persons 
with seeds imported from Greece, Sumatra, 
America and other places, have shown that 
the best varieties of tobacco can be success- 
fully grown in the district and cigarettes of 
superior quality can be manufactured from 
them. 

Mr. Ambica Charan Ghose, a scholar of 
the Association for Scientific and Indus- 
trial education of Indians, who has been in 
Japan these two years and is the first In- 
dian to be received into the tobacco 
works of the Government Monopoly Bureau 
at Tokyo and whom the authorities have 
most graciously afforded facilities for learn- 
ing with his own hand every process connect- 
ed with plantation, curing and manufacture, 
has declared 3 out of 4 samples of Rangpur 
tobacco sent to him for chemical analysis, 
as quite suitable for cigarettes. 

It goes without saying that there is an im- 
mense opening to technical skill and capital 
in the matter of the tobacco industry in the 
country. 

24. Fruit Trade and Industry—Of all the 
neglected sources of wealth in India, perhaps 
there is none which requires, comparatively 
speaking, so little skill and capital to de- 
velop it as the trade in fruits. There are 
parts of the country where some of the best 
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fruits on earth grow in natural abundance, 
and witha little skill and culture, they could 
be brougkt to grow in perfection. But here 
again, helplessness and apathy and, very 
largely, ignorance—are responsible for the 
utter neglect on oe almost boundless source 
of national wealth. 

Few of us home-staying Indians perhaps 
know that in England and all over the 
continent tinned peaches and pears and 
other fruits sell at prices which would earn 
200 per cent. or larger profits after paying 
for freight and all other expenses. Tinned 
peaches are prized as a delicacy in England. 
Pineapples, which grow wild in some parts 
of India, fetch good prices in England, and 
Singapur has set up a profitable trade in 
them with England. Fresh mangoes sell for 
two to four shillings each in Covent Garden 
market; and even bottled mangoes fetch 
very handsome prices in England. 

Guava cheese and guava jelly, though 
known only to retired Anglo-Indians, would, 
if properly advertised, become a paying busi- 
ness with large profits. 

Lemon peel, which is generally thrown 
away as a useless article in India, is a com~ 
mercial material of considerable value. It 
only requires a little treatment with sugar to 
make it yield good profits. 

Bael fruits grow wild in the most luxuriant 
abundance in many parts of the country. It 
would be by no means difficult to set up a 
paying business in candied bel. 

India imports large quantities of lemon 
squash and lime juice which could all be 
made locally both for home consumption 
and for export. 

Preserved ginger and chow-chow and 
other Chinese fruits are as well known in 
England as in India. And there is no reason 
why India should not have a share as one of 
the suppliers of the English and Indian 
markets, 

The Persians have a way of drying figs on 
strings which may be introduced into India. 

Egyptian figs and dates form a consider- 
able item in the imports of fruit into Eng- 
land, and here, too, India might without diffi- 
culty obtain a share in the supply. 

25. Side by side with the fruit trade, a trade 
in preserved and pickled vegetables might 
also be profitably set up. 

Cold countries are dependant upon tinned 
and preserved food for their supplies in 
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winter. And tinned tomatoes and preserved 
peas, pickled onions and cabbages and cauli- 
flowers, and cucumber, &c., might be shipped 
in large quantities to England and Japan. 

Mango and other chutneys are also prized 
as great delicacies in England. 

None of the articles indicated here as like- 
ly investments require any extraordinary 
skill to work up. A stewpan would in most 
cases be the only apparatus required; and 
a little skill in cooking and tinning air-tight 
would supply the rest. 

26. Of the many species of sweet and deli- 
cious fruits grown in India, the mango, 
apple, pine-apple, plantain, orange, lichi, 
and papiya, specially appeal to European 
taste. An export trade in fresh fruits also is 
bound to be highly remunerative. 

The fresh grapes of Australia (not to men- 
tion those from Kabul, which is nearer home), 
the pine-apples of Singapore, and the water- 
berries (pani-phal) of China are always to be 
seen in the Calcutta Municipal market. If 
fresh fruits from other distant countries can 
come to our markets, surely we too can send 
our fruits to other countries. Can not a 
syndicate be formed to carry on this im- 
portant industry, on systematic and well- 
organised scales? Mr. Jamshedji Tata, the 
Bombay millionaire, intended to carry on 
the fruit export trade ona big scale. His 
intentions were, however, frustrated by his 
untimely death. : 

27. The following are some of the special 
productions of this Province :— 

(1) Famous Rampal (Munshigunj) plan- 
tains, as yet unrivalled in point of size, soft- 
ness, mealiness and flavour. 

Langla Pargana in South Sylhet is also 
said to be noted for some superior varieties 
of plantain. ‘ 

Weekly imports of Banana bunches into 
the London Market from all part of the 
world, excepting Bengal, can be counted by 
lacs. From the Jamaica and Canaries Islands 
alone, come 20,000 bunches a week (under 
liberal Government subsidy to a Company 
who ply specially equipped steamers with 
refrigerating machines, “Sirocco” fans—a 
contrivance for evenly distributing the 
breeze, &c.) (pp. 186-1g0). 

As to the other aspects of the plantain 
industry, e. g., (1) Fibres, (2) flour,—from the 
point of view of commerce there is in this 
line a vast field open to capital and enter- 
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prise. (N. B. pp. 39-45, pp- 
part V. pp. 8-69). 

(2) The famous Malda Mangoes, of unsur- 
passed excellence. 

(3) The famous Khasia, popularly known 
as “Sylhet,” orange with bye products like 
the much prized Kamala Madhu (honey), 
marmalade &c. ({p. 191). 


184-191, and 


As Dr. Watts in his Dictionary of Economic. 


products rightly observes, the Khasia Hills is 
one of the two great centres of sweet orange 
cultivation in whole India. It is the main 
source of supply to the Calcutta market, 
the other being Nagpur, which meets the 
Bombay market. 

Of local varieties, the Sumathira sweet 
orange of Barpathar and Tengakhat circle 
in Dibrugarh (within a few miles of the 
town) where the tree is cultivated as a regu- 
lar crop, possesses a special name. 

Of Lemons—(i) Elachi (cardamom-scented), 
and (ii) Ada (ginger) varieties are two of the 
specialities of Langla Pargana in South 
Sylhet. 

(4) Joldubi pine-apple of Sylhet, a specially 
sweet variety. 

(5) Goalundo water-melons—a uniquely 
big and sweet species. 

(6) Cocoanutsof Backerganj, Chittagong, 
Noakhali, and Chandpur. They are also 
grown more or less elsewhere. Main uses—oil, 
fibre, shells for hookas, cocoanut milk, butter, 
cocoatine, &c. (Pp. 244-45 and Part VIII, p. 


3). 

Much has. been done in Ceylon by Govern- 
ment help towards advancing and develop- 
ing the industry, (p. 98). 

(7) Betel-nut, (p. | 245)—an important 
trade; films taken out of bunch-covers much 
in demand for purposesof cigarette wrap- 


* ping in Burmah. 


Principal places of production—-Bhola, 
Patuakhali, Noakhali, Chandpur, Madari- 
pur, Chapghat in Karimganj. 

As appears from the latest available offi- 
cial statistics, 4,18,000 maunds of betel-nuts 
were exported in 1906-07 from the Province, 
82 p. c. from the Backergunj block and 14 
from the Tipperah block, chiefly from 
Noakhali District. 

28. Dairy Produce.—There are ample pos~ 
sibilities in view of the abundance of suitable 
tracts for pasture throughout the Province, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of the two 
chief cities of Dacca and Chittagong. 
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Pure ghee, not to speak of butter or cream- 
cheese, is a rarity now-a-days. Indigenous 
brands of really good condensed milk are al- 
so unknown. 

(a) There is an extensive colony of Behar 
and Nepalese Goala settlers on the Brahma- 
putra churs in this Distr&t, as also places 
downstream, owning herds of cows and buf- 
faloes, who hold in their hands a complete 
monopoly of the milk supply of this, as well 
as most of the other riverine towns of the 
Assam Valley. 

Several thousand maunds of raw milk, a 
minor fraction of which is converted into 
curds and ghee, must be the usual annual 
output from a few neighbouring centres. 

The utter unconcern in respect of what 
might prove a most remunerative business 
and the great room that exists for at least a 
ghee manufacturing industry in this locality 
will be patent from the following fact gleaned 
from the last year’s Official Trade Report, viz. 
that out of 3,000 maunds of ghee (valued at 
Rs. 1,50,000 exported from the Province 
(practically from one block, viz. Backergan}) 
only 20 maunds went from the Assam 
Valley. 

(b) The local Marwari Gowshala where 
the only produce at present is raw milk sold 
retailin the town might perhaps afford a 
nucleus for an experimental dairy farm. 

(c) A dairy business has since not long 
ago been started by a gentleman at Silchar. 

(d) A Government dairy has been in ex- 
istence at Shillong since July 1g00, leased to 
a private individual since April 1903. Butter 
and cream-cheese, both of excellent quality, 
are produced at the dairy and find a ready 
sale and are sent by post all over the Pro- 
vince. Financially the dairy has proved ex- 
ceedingly profitable, having paid back the 
capital many times over. It has led’ to the 
establishment of a rival private dairy which, 
too, is believed to be going well. 

29. Poultry and cattle farming.—Much is 
surely possible to be done ina land of 
plentiful pasture existing in convenient 
proximity to natural sources of water 
supply with possibilities for growth of vari- 
ous new fodder crops. 

Goats, ‘pigs, sheep, fowl, and eggs are gett- 
ing rarer and dearer day by day. A small goat 
in Dibrugarh sells for Rs. 4 or 5, a fowl as. 6 
to 8, while an egg costs nine pies to one 
anna. They are surely as dear, if not 
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dearer at Dacca, Chittagong and other big 
towns. 

Poultry farming is developing rapidly and 
wonderfully in all civilized countries of the 
world and has proved a most remunerative 
line. The poultry industry of America is the 
most gigantic u® the world and ought to 
serve as an object lesson to this country. 
(N. B. Pp. 219-226. 

A certain amount of. trade in eggs is 
carried on between districts of the Chitta~ 
gong Division and Rangoon. Big earthen 
jars (matki or jala) containing eggs dipped in 
slaked lime, are a common sight on the 
Assam Bengal Railway in Chittagong 
and Noakhali. They are transported by 
rail and steamer to Rangoon, where the eggs 
purchased at as. 4 per 20 or 25, sell at the 
rate of an. x orsoeach. Some traders of 
Chittagong have built up a fortune out of 
this business. 

It appears the attention of Government 
has been already attracted to the great 
commercial possibilities of the poultry 
industry in the Districts of the Chittagong 
Division and special enquiries have been 
set on foot. 

30. Fish trade and Industry.—The vast 
and varied character of the water area is a 
special feature of Eastern Bengal, where the 
fish produce is abundant, a considerable por- 
tion of which.simply goes to waste for want 
of proper commercial and scientific utiliza~ 
tion. The industry in its different branches 
possesses immense possibilities. 

It is not an uncommon happening in 
the fish centres on the Padma, for basket 
after basket of Hilsa fish to be thrown away 
and destroyed under medical advice for 
fear lest over-eating by the people would 
result in cholera epidemics. Since the 
arrangement of transport of fish in ice from 
Goalundo to Calcutta, introduced not many 
years ago by enterprising traders, some 
check has been put upon the evils of a waste- 
ful overproduction. 

(i) Drying fish 
crude primitive style 
mainly in Sylhet. 

(ii} Salting, specially of the Hilsa, ona 
small scale and in a crude style done in 
Madaripore and a few other’ places on the 
Padma. 

(iii) Oil—a little of oil extraction prac- 
tised in Sylhet. 


(Sutki)—practised in a 
in Chittagong but 
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Porpoise oil—a much sought for commo- 
dity, a specific for rheumatic pains. 

(iv) Curing and canning—unknown. 

(v) Fresh-fish trade (p. 200) with some 
organisation and capital has a future before 
it. 

There is a good deal_to learn from Japan 
where pisciculture and cognate industries 
(culture of sea-weeds included) are con- 
ducted on regular scientific lines and on 
extensive scales, (p. 204). 

Sir Frederick Nicholson was specially 
deputed by the Madras Government to 
Japan for purposes of studying the industry 
on the spot. 

Bengal has sources of fish supply perhaps 
unrivalled in the world; any efforts made 
to conserve and develop the industry in its 
various branches on modern scientific lines 
can not be too highly commended. 

The Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam are conducting special enquiries into 
the condition and possibilities of the fisheries 
in Sylhet, an officer having been placed on 
special duty for the purpose. The industry 
is an important one in the Provinces but 
is capable of immense development. Du- 
ring the year 1906-07, the revenue from 
fisheries in the Provinces amounted to two 
lacs of rupees. 

3x. Turtle Farming, (p.p. 215-218). 

Alligator farming and crocodile industry, 
(p. 57, Part VIII) are believed by persons 
competent to speak on the subject, to be 
worthy of attention. 

32. Leather and Tanning.—Hide business 
is one of the factors which contributed to 
the wealth of the Dacca Nawab family. 

Raw hides, as also, tanning ingredients 
(p. 313) are available in plenty in this vast 
Province; but yet, there is not one tannery, ° 
while there are 17 of them, 7 owned and 
managed by Europeans and Io by Indians, 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta alone, 
besides several centres of the Industry in the 
districts in the sister Province of Bengal, 
(p. 310.) 

74 lacs of rupees worth of raw hides of 
cattle were exported from the Province, 
chiefly from the Dacca and Rajshahye blocks 
to Calcutta last year (1906-07). 

The Mahua—a valuable 
product. 

The tree flourishes splendidly in Behar 
Districts, Chota Nagpur and Santal Parganas 


economic 
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on semi-hilly rough, hard, apparently bar- 
ren soils—-of the like of which, there seems 
to be no dearth in this Province. As a 
matter of fact, some isolated trees are found 
thriving in this town and its neighbourhood, 
the flowers of which are occasionally seen 
put up for retail sale in the bazar. 

One full grown tree yields from 4 to 7 or 
8 maunds of flowers. The special, and the 
more common use of the flowers is for 
liquor distillation. 6 gallons of liquor 
(proof spirit) can be obtained from one 

_ewt. of flowers. The flowers are also an 

invigorating cattle food. The Jorhat distil- 
lery obtains its supply of Mahua flowers 
all the way from Central Provinces, I hear. 

The Mahua, if only for purposes of ‘liquor 
distillation, has a future before it in Assam. 

The oil obtained from the seeds on ac- 
count of its cheapness is often used as an 
adulterant of ghee. It is used in the pre- 
paration of soaps and candles in the same way 
as cocoanut oil. It yields no smoke or 
offensive smell when burnt. Mixed with 
otto, it is used as a hair oil going by the 
name of Phuloa. The London quotation 
of Mahua oil sometime ago was £35 per 
ton (N. B., Pp. 174-176). 

34. Cattle Food and Fodder Crop.—(i) Cot- 
ton seed meal (p. 250). 

(ii) Mahua flowers. 

. (iit) Alfalfa or Lucerne—an American 
fodder plant—believed to be suitable -for 
cultivating in this country. It is a drought 
resister, and feeds so deeply that only the 
most protracted dry weather can possibly 
have any effect upon it. An acre of the crop 
according to the record of the United States 
Department of Agriculture will furnish forage 
for 20 hogs throughout the season. It will 
* grow in any soil from the sea-level to seven 
thousand feet elevation. It adapts itself to 
lime-stone, but prefers a light and sandy 
loam with a loose sub-soil. It seems to 
possess just those qualities which vast agri- 
cultural tracts in India urgently require. 
(N. B., pp. 67-69). 

35. Edible Roots.—(i)The famous Shati Palo 
(powder) of Backerganj, Tipperah and else- 
where, proved by general testimony to be an 
excellent infant’s ard invalid food. (P. 105). 

(ii) Golaghat arrowroot exhibited at the 
Jorhat Exhibition the other day, reported 
by chemical experts to be as good as the best 
imported varieties. 
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37. Bamboo and Paper Making.—(N. B. P. 
270 and p. 17 of Parts VJ). 

Mr. R. W. Sindall, F.c.s., reputed as a 
consulting chemist and wood pulp and 
paper trade expert, who held special in- 
vestigation on behalf of the Government of 
India, says :— . 

“The bamboo of India may some day supplant the 
spruce wood now being used in the manufacture of 
pulp for paper making. I have made a lengthy 
experiment and have found the bamboo is practicable 
in the manufacture of pulp.” 

As the outcome of his researches, he 
advised the starting of Mills in Burma for 
the manufacture of paper out of the pulp 
that was furnished by Bamboos and varieties 
of local wood, fibres and fibrous substances-—— 
materials which are available in  super- 
abundant quantities in the Forests of Assam 
and Bengal. 

Considering the inexhaustible demand for 
paper and similar products and the fact that 
there are only three paper mills in the whole 
of Bengal at present, all located near Calcutta 
possessing a capacity of no more than 200 
tons or so per week each, and in view of the 
superabundance of the required raw material 
at nominal cost so near at hand, it needs no 
extraordinary shrewdness to see that paper 
mills started under such auspices, are bound 
to be an unqualified success, 


38. Other Commercial uses of the Bamboo.— 
(i) There is a special variety of bamboo 
somewhat like reeds, suitable for umbrella 
handles. It commonly grows in the hilly 
regions of the Chittagong Division and 
Sylhet and is much in demand in Calcutta, 
where umbrellas mostly with imported 
materials but country bamboo handles are 
manufactured on a considerable scale. There 
isa regular trade in this kind of bamboo 
with the Calcutta market. 


(11) Seasoned bamboos, as field  tele- 
graph posts—considered a success on trial 


Ipoh: 

(iii) Kako or Medang bamboo—a hill 
species (well-known in Upper Assam) 
possessing long internodes of capacious hold, 
much in request among milkmen and house- 
wives in this part of the country, for 
utilization as receptacles of milk, more 
often, of ghee: each internode hold holding 
2% to 3 seers of ghee: serves better than the 
brittle glass or earthen jars which are at the 
same time far more costly ; one pab (inter- 
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node) selling for 3 or 4 As, sure to be 
made much of in the Bengal market. 

That the bamboo, though a hill speciality, 
can take kindly to the ordinary sandy loam 
soil of the plains, is evidenced by the splen- 
did growth, I noticed the other day in a 
cultivator’s holdfng 6 miles from the town, 
of a clump of 50 bamboos, which originated 
out of one single shoot from the hills planted 
some Io years ago. 

(iv) Bamboo and Cane work.—-Manu- 
facture of very fine Shitalpati (mats), petaras 
{country trunks), tiffin and office baskets, 
chairs, tables and sundry knick-knacks of 
delicate workmanship, is a well-known 
industry of Sylhet and Tipperah, gradually 
dying out for want of proper support and 
encouragement. 

39. Forest Utelization.—There are various 
woods in the Assam Forests some of which 
are certain to be found on investigation to 
be suitable for some one or more of the 
following purposes :— 


(x) Matches, (2) Pencils, (3) Cigar boxes, 


(4) Walking sticks, (5) Gun stocks, (6) Musical, 


instruments, &c. 

40. Wood subjected to the process of dry 
distillation (ze, heated in a closed retort in 
such a way that the products of the com- 
position are collected) yields two primary 
products. 

{i} Charcoal. Owing to its intense, steady, 
smokeless heat, it is superior to ordinary 
wood for many purposes, e.g. ore smelting, 
blacksmith - and other metal workers’ 
forges, &c. 

(ii Pyroligneous acid, from which several 
important commercial products are obtained 
by further distillation or treatment with 
various chemicals, eg., Acetic acid, alcho- 
hol, chloroform, iodoform methylene (used 
in making varnish) formaline, creosote, pitch 
and tar, besides many other substances. 

The manufacture of these products has 
not hitherto received the attention it de- 
serves in India. It can be hoped that a 
development of this industry will lead to a 
profitable utilization of many woods which 
are at present of little or no value and there- 
by give a push to the cause of the industrial 
progress of the country. 

41. Saw Dust :—its commercial uses. There 
is a large number of saw mills in the Pro- 
vince, specially Assam, from which huge 
quantities of saw dust daily run to waste 
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for want of an utilization of them commer- 
cially, unlike in Japan (p..22 part VI). ; 

The following are some of the ways of 
utilization of saw dust mentioned by ex- 
perts :— 

(i) Saw dust can be cemented together into 
a very firm material called “XYLOLITH” 
used for decorative purposes, flooring panel- 
ling, &c. 

(ii) As a packing material. 

(i11) Mixed with clay, it forms light por- 
ous bricks, It is mixed with mortar to in- 
crease its porosity. 

(iv) Used in the manufacture of explosives 
and of dyeing materials, while, treated with 
various chemical re-agents, it is used for the 
production of cellulose, yinegar, alcohol, 
gum, oxalic acid. 

42. Match-making wood.—-Wood for 
matches requires to be fairly soft and easily 
split; it should ignite easily and burn with. 
a flame, and when blown out, it should not 
smoulder. 

In Europe, the chief woods used for 
matches are aspen, pines and firs. 

In India, various woods have been tried - 
in the match manufactories which have been 
established at Calcutta, Ahmadabad, Gun- 
tur (Madras), near Bilaspur (Central Pro- 
vinces) and elsewhere. As for the woods 
which have been found to answer best in 
India, Mr. R. S. Troup, F.c.n., 1.8.s., of the 
Imperial Research Institute, Dehradun, gives 
a long list in his work. “The Indian Forest 
Utilization”, out of which the following 
varieties are commonly available in. the 
Lakhimpur Forest Division. 

(x) Satiana (Alstonia Scholaris). 

(2) Simul (Bombax Malabaricam)., 

(3) Raghu or Bengal Kadamba (Kantho 
kephabus Kadamba). : 

(4) Bhe (Six Titrasprum). 

43. Lead Pencil wood.—Wood for lead 
pencil should be straight-grained and even- 
textured, easily cut, free from knots and 
other defects. 

The principal wood from which lead pen- 
cils are made, popularly known as cedar, is 
a species of Juniper (Juniperus Virginiana) 
found in the United States and Canada. 

Among Indian woods Juniperus Recurva 
is probably equal to this species but is not 
available in sufficient quantities. Its verna- 
cular-name current in the Punjab is Bettar. 
It is not known in Assam Forests, 
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44. Camphor Industry,--(pp. 254-264). 
Camphor is extracted from the twigs, branches 
and bark of the trees by mechanical processes. 

The plants have power to absorb malarial 
gases and to check cholera germs. Planta- 
tion in malaria-stricken localities would be 
a welcome sanitary improvement. 

The wood of the tree is insect-proof, takes 
good veneering and is used in Japan in the 
manufacture of cabinets and other articles 
of furniture. 

‘Oil from the seeds is used for various 
purposes and is of great economic value. 

Japan holds a complete sway over the 

camphor market of the world. The one 
great producing centre is Formoza, where 
its production is a Japanese Government 
monopoly. 
- The industry is of special interest to India, 
where the tree can be very well cultivated, 
in as much as the supply of crude material 
at the present moment is several million lbs. 
short of the demand. 

Celluloid makers are the chief users of 
camphor; it will be along time before a 
synthetic substitute can come into the mar- 
ket sufficiently cheap to compete with the 
natural product. 

One lb. of Japanese seed (to be had of the 
Yokohama Nursery Co.;’ at 70 cents per 
pound) should give 2000 plants. Ceylon- 


. grown seed is also advertized now and then. 


Seed is also obtainable from Queensland. 
In Bengal, Mr. Isvar Chandra Guha of 
Jamalpur in Mymensingh is in a position to 
supply seedlings from his nursery. 

45. Turpentine, bye-product resin.—Like 
camphor, turpentine is in great demand for 
pharmaceutical and industrial purposes. 


Its manufacture from pine forests is a 


_ Government monopoly in India at Nainital; 


out-turn small; large imports into the 
country in consequence to meet demand; 
quality of product turned out from the 
Indian Factory has been declared by experts 
to be as fine as the kind imported from 
Europe and America. : 

In 1904-05, 62,000 trees were tapped in 
the Nainital Forest Division and they 
yielded 4259 mds. of crude resin or 2.74 
seers per tree. 6128 gallons of turpentine 
and 3318 maunds of bye products (colo- 
phony) were manufactured ata cost of Rs. 
14,300 and sold for Rs. 26,830. There was 
thus a large margin of profit. The industry, 
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to quote the Government report, has been 
“an assured success.” 

There is a vast field in the country for the 
industry. (N. B. Pp. 264-267). According to 
expert opinion, Assam is one of the tracts in 
India presenting special possibilities. 

46. Essential Oils-—The forests hold 
within their range scented grass, roots, herbs, 
shrubs, stems, barks and flowers of various 
kinds, for example, lemon grass, citronella, 
sandal wood, anise, thyme, lemon, euca- 
lyptus, from which essential oils bearing their 
respective names, are expressed, for which 
there is always a good market. Factories, if 
started, are bound to be profitable (N. B., Pp. 
247-250). Me 

The Government gardens in the Nilgiris, 
Ootakamund, have established an oil distill- 
ing business, the existence of which is perhaps 
not known on this side of the country. 
The oils being worked there are :—Oils 
distilled from different varieties of eucalyp- 
tus, camphor oil, gaulther, wild cinamon 
oil, litsea oil, lemon grass oil. These oils 
are the products of local indigenous plants 
or those cultivated in the gardens and most 
of them are stocked for public sale. 

The lemon grass of the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills has, I hear, been taken a mono- 
poly of by the Boolbool Soap Factory of 
Dacca. 

47. Afew other oils of commercial value 
are : 

(x) Chaulmogra of Chittagong, a well 
known economic product of the district, a 
specific for leprosy (p. 252). 

(2) Royna oil (p. 251) also called ‘Baidya~- 
raj’, has various uses. 

(3) Ground nut, a very important product 
deserving of special attention, (p. 108). Its 
oil is of immense economic utility. There is 
practically no cultivation of it in Bengal, far 
less in Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

48. Rapid strides are being taken in 
Australia in the utilization of her vegetable 
products for the manufacture of eucalyptus 
oil, various kinds of dyes, camphor, perfumes, 
peppermint, Cajiputi oil, gums, gum resins 
and various such marketable commodities, 
as was testified to by Mr. R. T. Baker, 
F.L.S., Curator and Economical Botanist 
of the Sydney Technological museum, in 
the evidence he gave some time ago, before 
a Royal Commission. All other countries 
of the civilized world are also fast going 
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ahead. It is India, the great nursery of 
natural products, which is lagging behind. 

49. The manufacture of perfumes, e.g., attar 
of rose, kewra, khas khas, bela, chameli, on 
a large scale by the adoption of western 
scientific methods, is sure to lead to great 
results. There is a vast prospect open to 
capital and scierftific skill in this direction. 
The unqualified success of the infant institu- 
tion known as the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works at Calcutta started 
as a modest beginning in the aforesaid line, 
i8 a case in point. 

go. Garden of drugs and medicinal plants. 

—-There prevails a dense mass of popular 
ignorance as to the economic value and 
commercial uses of the thousands of drugs, 
plants, shrubs, herbs and trees thriving in 
the soil of India, which has been very aptly 
described by a writer as “The garden of the 
world.” 
‘The Americans, foremost in taking up 
new ideas in a similar situation, realized 
the necessity of starting a demonstration 
farm, and the present blooming “Sanfran- 
sisco garden of medicinal plants” is the 
outcome. In the garden, a ten acre plot, 
there are at present specimens of medicinal 
vegetables to the number of 400. In time, 
the plot will contain more than 3000, which 
will make it the most complete drug garden 
in the United States. Experiments of con- 
siderable utilitarian value are being con- 
ducted and Government experts are busy- 
ing themselves in the matter of interesting 
domestic agriculturists in the cultivation 
of drug plants. 

Several thousands pounds sterling annu- 
ally could be saved to India by the check 
that would be exercised over imports if but 
a tenth part of the natural vegetable wealth 
of the country were properly utilized, for 
their commercial yield, under organized 
scientific operations (N.B. pp. 75-77, p- 30). 
The only start in this direction I know of, 
though ona limited and extremely specialised 
scale, is the small Ayurvedic drug garden of 
a Kabiraj of Calcutta near the Railway 
Station at Lillooa or Bali off Howrah. 

51. Dyetng—Fast dyeing is.an ancient art 
of India, now almost extinct under the un- 
restricted onrush of imports of cheap (though 
mostly fugitive) artificial dyes. 

Dyeing materials, barks, roots, &c. Indigo, 
turmeric, lac, kusum or safflower, bakam, 
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singhur, kamala, palas, latkan, imanjishtha, 
mehendi, gab, kanthal or jack fruit,—which 
are among the principal indigenous fast dyes 
—are yet available in plenty all over the 
country. 

52. Among other forest produce of special 

value are :— 
Rhesta or the soap-bark tree (Sapindus 
merginature): the fleshy pericarp seed- 
vessels being in great request as an excellent 
washing material (p. 98). ; 

(2) Tejpat (bayleaf), cinamon—from Khasi 
hills. 

(3) Cardamom from Naga Hills and Patki 
Hills off Margherita. 

(4). Mishmi teeda (bitter), roots of some 
herbs grown in the Mishmi Hills, scientifically 
called “coptis teeta”, a well reputed medi- 
cinal product whose properties and charac- 
teristics are described in full in Dr. Watts’ 
Dictionary of economical products. 

The season for procuring the roots is from 
November to March, price Rs. 4 to § per 
seer. The trade approximating 25 to 30 
maunds in a year, so far as present informa- 
tion in possession of the local Forest Depart- 
ment goes, is in the hands of 3 or 4 Chinese 
merchants who visit the place annually for 
purchase, and some local Kaiyas. 

(5) Musk.—Its collection is a special in- 
dustry of the districts in Upper Assam. 

(6) Bees’ wax (pp. 227-2209). 

(7) Horns, ivory, &c. 

(8) Skins of tigers, bears, deer, &c. 

(9) Collection of rubber from the forests, 
a monopoly of the Kaityas. 

53. Lime and lime stones. 

Two important centres in the Province 
are i— 

(z) Khasia and Jaintia Hills. Lime stones 
quarried partly for use in the manufacture of, 
lime popularly known as Sylhet lime or for 
use as simple lime stone and partly for the 
manufacture of cement near Calcutta. The 
amount of lime stones carried in 1898 was 
61,105 tons, which rose in 1903, to 88,675 
tons, 

This Sylhet lime and the Sutna or Katni 
lime of the Central Provinces are the two 
famous kinds of lime in India. 

(2) Sadiya lime, also good, much in 
demand for local consumption—not much 
known outside. 

Shil (Slab) and Nora -(roller)—spice grind- 
ing stones—things, of daily use in the kit- . 
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chen. The supply of this stone is reported in 
Lower Bengal to be derived from the Khasia 
‘and Jaintia hills quarries. 

54. Ivory works. 

- Once an important and flourishing art in 

the days of Native Rajas, ivory carving is 
now almost completely extinct in the 
country. Even till the time of Hunter's 
statistical accounts (1879) ivory ware was a 
speciality of Sylhet manufacture, the carvers 
of which, to quote Hunter 

“Were characterised by much ingenuity and taste. 
Their work consists of ivory mats, which are sold at 
from £20 to £60 each, fans for from fr-12 to £2-10, 
sticks from £1-12 to £2, chessmen from £3 to £5 a set, 
dice from 3 to 6 a set.” : 

In Assam proper, Kamrup and Jorhat were 
the two reputed centres. Hill Tipperah is 
still a seat of the art possessing some repu- 
tation, where carving of a superior order is 
a favourite pastime with members of the 
Raj Family. 

55. Bell-metal industry. 

Cups, plates, glasses and other utensils of 
every day use are of this metal and the 
industry is one of great interest and impor- 
tance to the masses. Places reputed for 

, superiority of their manufactures :— 


(1) Sarthebari in Barpetta Sub-division, 
(2) Titabor in Jorhat Sub-division, (3) Islam- 
pur in Jamalpur Sub-division, (4) Atia, Kag- 
mari in Tangail Sub-division. 

56. Brass ware specialities. 

Tubs and rice washing sieves are among 
the specialities of Kamrup manufacture. 
Palong and Angaria in Faridpur are noted 
for the superiority of the brass wares turned 
out there, which are popularly believed to 
be the same kind as the famous Rajnagar 
brass wares of old. 


Duali near Lohajung in Vikrampur is the 
seat of an alloy industry called “ Bharan.” 
Utensils turned out are cheaper than the pure 
bell-metal or brazen wares. 

The trade of the brazier and copper-smith 
has always formed an important branch of 
Indian craftsmanship. Brazen vessels are 
prescribed by religious ordinance for Hindu 
use and have for centuries served for domes- 
tic as well as ceremonial purposes. The 
general rule is that Hindus cook and eat 
in brazen vessels, and Mahomedans in tinned 
copper ware. The domestic use of porce- 
lain or China ware cups and platters is con- 
fined to the poorer classes of Mahomedans. 
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The brass and copper ware industry ad- 
mits of infinite expansion under proper direc~- 
tion. In the sister province of Bengal, this 
industry has been taken up first of all for 
consideration by the special officer recently 
appointed for the provincial industrial 
survey. sd 

57. Cutlery and Steel work.—The follow- 
ing places possess special reputation :— 

(1) Wazirpur (Barapaika) in Backerganj 
for RamDao (Sacrificial swords), small daos 
(called hand daos), pen knives, razors, long 
thin short blade double edged swords, 
Bati daos, Sarota or Janti (nut-cutter), 
scissors, &c., wrought iron work edged with 
steel, with ornamentation in brass (human 
eyes, flowers or name of purchaser or manu- 
facturer, date, year &c.) worked near the 
blunt edge. The Ram daos are of such 
superior finish at the cutting edge that the 
test to which they are put by an intending 
purchaser, viz., of cutting outright in twain 
a whole dry cocoanut with shell and fibres 
intact, floating in water, is passed without 
any hitch. 

Some of the products of these blacksmiths 
were specially commended at the recent 
Calcutta Industrial Exhibition. 

(2) Dattapara., Kanchanpur and Barahi- 
nagar are among the villages in Noakhali 
district which are noted for their iron 
work—the chief products being domestic 
and agricultural implements. 

(3) A special manufacture of the aforesaid 
village Wazirpur in Backerganj confined to 
two or three families, and in this respect, I 
suppose, it stands unique in the country, is 
the conch-shell saw (semi-circular cutter) 
which is much in demand with the Dacca 
families of Shell-cutters. 

(4) Panchgaon (Rajnagar) in south Sylhet 
produces Ram daos, hand daos, Bat: knives 
&c., of a superior finish, Some of these 
were exhibited at the recent Jorhat Exhibi- 
tion and obtained commendation. 

(5) In Mymensingh one workman success- 
fully makes steel trunks, the only case in 
which they are turned out in this province, 
and in old Malda one workman can make 
locks comparing very favourably with im- 
ported ones. a 

58. Stlver work.—Dacca work, a speciality, 
enjoys equal reputation with the famous 
Cuttack filigree work. 

59. Conch shell and mother-of-pearl work 


i 
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of Dacca—a unique, interesting and expand- 
ing industry. : 

6o. Coal, oil &c.—As for coal, kerosine oil, 
candles, jute and other fibres, rubber, tea, 
cinchona, which are among the other speci- 
alities of the Province, they are already 
receiving due attention at the hands of the 
Government as well as private capitalists. 

61. List of officers put on special duty 
from time to time and now, in other 
. Provinces :— 

(x) Sir Frederick Nicholson, Madras, depu- 
ted by Government to Japan for fisheries 
investigation. 

(2) Mr. K. G. Gupta, Fisheries investiga- 
tion, Bengal. 

(3) Mr. Ahmad Do. Do. 

(4) J.G. Cumming, for industrial survey 
of the Province of Bengal. 

(5) Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, 
United Provinces. 


Do. Do. 
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62. Nota Bene.—The following informa- 
tion culled from the latest official Trade 
Report showing what huge quantities of 
raw materials go out of the Province in one 
year (1906-07), simply for want of local 
manufacturing enterprise, ought to furnish 
food for serious reflection to thoughtful men 
in the country. 








Quantity, mds. Value, 

(thousands) Rs. (lacs) 
Ti: Jute, raw 73,436 2,128'2 
2. Tea I, 5541'S 

3. Hides of cattle 304 74 

4. peace unmanufactured 318 32 
5. Lac .45 22°4 
6. Oil seeds 362 ars 
7. Cotton, raw 10r 185 
8. Silk, raw 5 10°7 
3 crore maunds 29 crores 
Total (nearly) of rupees 

Dibrugarh. Daxsuina Ranjan GHosE. 


THE FOUR WINDS OF EIRINN 


HAVE often felt that it is possible for the 
Indian Nationalist to be too self-centred ; 
»he knows little, and sometimes cares 
little for the national aspirations of others, 
and even his own he but half understands 
at times. Perhaps the least expected, 
and most reassuring of political phenomena 
in modern Europe has been the uprising of 
the little nationalities, and the powerful pro- 
test that has been made in so many quarters 
against the barren cosmopolitanism which 
seemed to be creeping over every land. 
The philistine utilitarianism of the Early 
Victorian ‘educators’ has been quietly but 
surely overcome by those who at one time 
seemed weak and worthless, There is far 
less danger to-day, of the extinction of 
Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, Provincial, Czech and 
a host of other languages, and of the 
cultures which they represent and with 
which they are inseparably bound up, than 
-there was twenty yearsago. The fight for 
the recognition of Irish, for example, has 
already been won. 
I need explain no further then, the interest 
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which, for India, attaches to the national and 
political poetry of other nations, especially 
that in which their individuality is expressed, 
and in which their determination to lead 
their own life in their own way is evident. 
I am not now referring to the epic and 
heroic literature which is and must always 
be the foundation of every national culture, 
but to national poetry, which is still being 
made, like your own Bande Mataram, and 
like the Marseillaise and the Irish ‘wearing of 
the Green,’ to say nothing of the songs 
of socialism and the future, which even 
in England are to be heard at times. I 
want to introduce to Indian’ readers, the 
poems of Ethna Carbery, otherwise Anna 
Macmanus. 


ana 
‘Mo Chraobhin Cno,’ ‘My Cluster of Nuts’ 
is one of the many names by which the Irish 
Motherland is known to her children; and 
here is Ethna Carbery’s poem of that 
name.* 


* All the poems here referred to or quoted are taken from 
‘The Four Winds of Eirinn’, by Ethna Carbery (Anna Pea penerl 4 
a volume of collected poems, in 1902 already in the elevent 
edition, and often reprinted since. 
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“A sword of Light hath pierced the dark, our eyes 
have seen the star. 
O Mother, leave the ways of sleep, now days of 
promise are : 
The rusty spears upon your walls are stirring 
to and fro, 
In dreams they front uplifted shields—Then wake 
Mo Chraoibhin Cno ! 


The little waves creep whispering where sedges 
fold you in, 
And round you are the barrows of your buried 
kith and kin; 
Oh! Famine-wasted, fever-burnt, they faded 
like the snow 
Or set their hearts to meet the steel—for you, 
Mo:Chraoibhin Cno ! 


Their names are blest, their caoine sung, our 
bitter tears are dried ; 
We bury Sorrow in their graves, Patience we 
cast aside ; 
Within the gloom we hear a voice’that once 
was ours to know— 
‘Tis Freedom—Freedom calling aloud, Arise ! 
Mo Chraoibhin Cno !” 


And so four verses more, speaking more 
especially of Irish things than these verses, 
that voice the determination never to forget 
the past, never to allow a permanent sub- 
jection of the real self of the Motherland. 
Nay, the subjection has lasted too long al- 


ready, and we shall find other poems speak- . 


ing with a concentrated bitterness, that 
shows how little chance there is that Ireland 
will love England, till England leaves 
Ireland free to do so. 


“Play us our Eire’s most sorrowful songs, 
As she sits by her reeds near the wash of the wave, 
That the coldest may thrill at the count of her 
wrongs, 
That the sword may flash forth from the scabbard 
to save, 
And the wide land awake at the wrath of the 
brave... 
And surely no note of such music shall fail . . . : 
To strengthen our souls for the strife to be dared.” 


Or this from ‘Donald MacSeagham na 
Mallacht’— 


“I curse them awake or sleeping, 

I curse them alive or dead, 

And, Oh Christ! That my words were embers 
To fall on each Saxon head. 


They have swept my land with their fury, 
It is burnt where their feet have passed : 
It is blighted, dishonoured, lowly 

In the track of the poisonous blast. . . 
Then stay me not of my curses— 

When mountain and fair green glen 

Are free as the Lord God meant them, 
Ishall pray at your bidding then.” 


So strong yet is the bitterness in Ireland, 
and it would seem there can be no cure from 
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it, until Ireland is left free to be herself. It is 
not the fault of Irishmen that they feel this; 
it isa result of England’s action in the past,a 
karma that must be reaped as much as any 
other. The one way to meet it is by love; 
and love, England will not give yet to Ire- 
land or to India; love means self-sacrifice, 
even the self-sacrifice of leaving others to 
order their own life, though you feel sure you 
could order it so much better for them. 
There are few things from which India 
has suffered, that Ireland has not known too; 
but the result of poverty in Ireland, where 
the people are as devoted to the land as any 
Indian villagers could be, has been emigra- 
tion, that is, depopulation. Ireland is a 
thinly populated country of poor people; 
the few rich landowners driving out the 
people directly or indirectly to put their land 
under grazing, just as in Scotland the crofter 
has been driven out to make room first for 
the sheep farm and then for the deer forest. 
One of the saddest of Ethna Carbery’s poems 
laments the ‘Passing of the Gael.’ 
“They are going, going, going from the valleys 
and the hills, 
They are leaving‘far behind them heathery moor 
and mountain rills, 
All the wealth of hawthorn hedges where the brown 
thrush sways and trills, 
They are going, shy-eyed colleens and lads so 
straight and tall, 
From the purple peaks of Kerry, from the crags 
of-wild Imaal, 
From the greening plains of Mayo and the glens 
of Donegal .... 
Some must wander to the East, and some must 
wander West ; 
Some seek the white wastes of the North, and 
some a southern nest : 
But never shall they sleep so sweet as on your 
3 mother breast. 
The whip of hunger scourged them from the 
glens and quiet moors 
But there's a hunger of the heart that plenty 
never cures ; 
And they shall pine to walk again the rough 
road that is yours .. . 
They may win a golden store,—sure the whins 
were golden too: 
And no foreign skies hold beauty like the rainy 
skies they knew ; 
Nor any night wind cool the brow as did the 
foggy dew. 
They are going, going, going, and we cannot 
bid them stay ; 
The fields are now the strangers’, where the 
strangers’ cattle stray, 
Oh Kathaleen ni Houlihan, your way’s a thomy 
: way !” 
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Kathaleen ni Houlihan is another of the 
names for Ireland. It would be easy to go 
on to speak of the literary qualities of Ethna 
Carbery’s poems ; the delicate grace & haunt- 
ing beauty of songs like ‘In Tir-nan-og’, and 
the passion and sorrow of the ‘Sad Song of 
Finian’ or the ‘Foyr Places of Sorrow’; it 
would be easy also to point to the serious 
faults in many of the poems, a sentimentality, 
and use of hackneyed phrases and conven- 
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HE question whether the human mind 
is free in its exercise of volitional 
power or whether it is determined by 

any phenomenal antecedents and external 
conditions, is one of those deepest meta- 
physical problems about which much has 
been said by philosophers though they 
have yet been unable to offer any satisfac- 
tory solution. The problem has divided 
the whole philosophical world into two 
hostile camps, between which there scems 
to be no hope of rational reconciliation. 
The antagonism between the two rival 
theories of ‘liberty’ and ‘determinism’ is 
so pronounced and radical that, it seems, 
no attempt at bridging the gulf between 
the two can possibly succeed. 

Is the human will free to choose among 
‘the several motives that compete for the 
mastery, or is it merely a passive subject 
of the motive forces acting upon it, moving 
in the direction of their resultant and in- 
capable of exercising any personal pre- 
ference ? Is the will itself the active sub- 
ject determining its own end or is it under 
any necessity which is foreign toit ? Such 
is the problem of free-will. 

Though the problem is metaphysical in 
its nature, a conviction is widespread 
among all students of ethics that some sort 
of reconciliation ought to be arrived at 
before one begins the study of ethics: and 
it is no ill-grounded conviction, 

“The living throbbing experience of the moral man 
impliesa deep and ineradicable conviction that his 
destiny, if partly shaped for him by a power beyond, 


is yet in its grand outline in his own hand to make 
it or mar itas he will.” 
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tional expressions: but my object in writing 
this little note is not primarily literary, and 
so all that can be left for the present. I should 
like only to do something to reveal to India 
what the national awakening means to Ire- 
land, and to draw closer between these two 
oppressed and friendless lands, the bonds of 
love and sympathy. 


‘MAEV.’ 


FREE WILL 


In other words, morality requires freedom 
of the will. The whole structure of ethics 
rests onasandy foundation if Free-will is 
denied. What is the use of applying moral 
judgments if man’s actions do not represent 
his character, if they are not embodiments 
of his volition ? No action is mzne unless 
my willis exercised in doing it. An esti- 
mate of moral actions is possible only on 
the condition that they are the expression 
of free-will, The Vedanta Ethics is strong 
on the point that the best action is nothing 
if it were a mere chance result which 
might have been otherwise. And, again 
what is the use of preaching about duty, 
if a man’s predetermined position renders 
him incapable of profiting by the counsel ? 
Thus ‘freedom of the will,’ on examination, 
turns out to bea fundamental postulate of 
morality without which moral life loses 
its integrity. If one is of opinion that the 
theory of Karma which is an outstanding 
feature of the Vedanta Philosophy (in 
common with other orthodox systems of 
Indian Philosophy) is inconsistent with 
freedom of the will, then the very concep- 
tion of the ‘Ethics of the Vedanta’ seems 
open to question and must inevitably fall 
to the ground. No lessa man than Hegel 
says :— 

“No morality, uo determination of freedom, no 
rights, no duties have any place here so that the 
people of India are sunk in complete immorality.” 

Thus it becomes essential that we should 
dissipate the fallacy underlying the charge 
that there can be no ‘Ethics of the Ve- 
danta’; for according to the law of Karma 
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man acts of necessity and not of his free- 
will, From this unauthorised assumption 
they draw the obvious inference that man 
isnot responsible for his actions, since he 
does not subscribe to them; therefore moral 
judgments on the sabject are impertinent. 
So now let us consider how far the charge 
is justifiable. 

Sankara, the learned adwaitic commenta- 
tor of the Vedanta Philosophy, anticipates 
this objection, which he states in the follow- 
ing words; “If every being acted according 
to its nature only, which is determined 
by its Karma and deeds in the past life,— 
then there is none that has no nature of its 
own. There being thus no scope for personal 
exertion, the teaching i.e, the Vedas and 
ethics would be quite purposeless.”’ Sankara 
points out that the objection is met in the 
verse of the Bhagavad-Gita which states that 
“every sense has its affections and aversions 
to its objects fixed. One should not become 
subject to them, for they are one’s opponents” 
(Hl 34). Herein is hinted the proper signi- 
ficance of Karma, Every action must be 
followed by its proper result or in other 
words every cause has an effect. And there- 
fore all our actions in our past life have 
resulted in certain fixed tendencies which 
are termed the ‘likes’ and- ‘dislikes’ in the 
abovementioned verse. The aggregate of 
these tendencies forms the bent of a man’s 
mind and thisis due to Karma. A Nyaya 
aphorism states, “Our actions though 
apparently disappearing remain still unper- 
ceived and reappear again in their effects 
as tendencies” (Pravrittis) Here Deter- 
minism holds in being endowed with 
certain tendencies and not others. 

And again, one ought not to subject one- 
.self to these izkes and dislikes ; for ‘they 
are one’s opponents.’ We are tempted, so to 
say, to act according to these tendencies 
which have become a part and parcel of 
our nature. Weare prone to follow their 
path because we have acted in such wise 
in our past lives. This temptation is the 
effect of our past karma, which is the “cause. 
Here the law of karma or necessity holds. 

Where then lies the scope for the exercise 
of ‘free-will’? In rising above these tenden- 
cies. We are constantly asked to restrain 
our senses without permitting them to have 
their own way. “O descendant of Bharata ! 
first restrain your senses.” The sum _ of 
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man’s duty isto make the lower sensuous 
self yield to the higher rational self, to 
control Phillip drunk by Phillip sober. We 
are always enjoined to subjugate our senses 
through which alone the tendencies result- 
ing from the previous birth show themselves, 
The wise sage mustcut off the tendrils of 
sensibility which would take hold on the 
course of the world and make him its slave. 
When violent passions are excited. in 
us —and these are the ills which our life at 
present is heir to owing to its past karma 
—we should combat them by opposing a 
firm will tothem. That is the only way 
to overcome them. We have to throw off 
the yoke of the passions and should rise to 
rational freedom. In this cultivation of 
our will and acting always as our reason 
directs, true freedom consists. 

The Vedantic moralist takes note of and_ 
appeals to the real self. The rule of 
sensuous desire he depicts to be disgraceful 
slavery in which the real self is subordinated 
to the animal part of our nature, or in 
Carlyle’s words, the ‘spirit’ man to the ‘brute’ 
man, QOne has not to surrender oneselt 
to these senses but must control them, 
suppressing the bad ones and cultivating 
the good ones. The forward march of the 
‘turbulent - senses’ which carry away the 
mind’ must be .checked. If we with 
Shakespere raise the question, 

“Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 

And by opposing end them whey 
the answer which the Vedanta gives is 
‘oppose’ and ‘end’ them. Chain the whecl 
of Fortune and get out of all fear of her 
rotations, 

Thus we find that karma is just a 
name for the sum total of our physical, 
mental and moral conditions in which our 
free-will meets with definite limitatior® ; 
and adequate reflection shows that we are 
not masters of the situation in which we 
find ourselves placed as well as the alter- 
natives which present themselves before us. 
These alternatives are determined for us 
as far as this Life is concerned, though by 
us in our past lives, and the will is free to 
choose from among these alternatives. 
Man has not the universal field of possi- 
bilities for himself., Out of the physical, 
mental and social environments, whatever 
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they may be, man has to develop a character 
good or bad. The universal law of karma 
has nothing to do with the real man, if he 
has once understood what he is in his real 
nature. It is not the ‘senses’ that make a man 
what he is, for the brutes also possess them. 
It is only reason that is the peculiar charac- 
teristic— the differentia of man. 

“Know, man hath all that Nature hath, but more, 

And in that more lie all his hopes of good.” 

It is the possession of this faculty that 
entitles him to the highest place in the 
scale of creation; and in exercising this 
faculty man is free. 


No system of moral philosophy can deny 
the fact that there is this amount of limita- 
tion to the exercise of free choice. When 
man is born into the world, when he first 
sees the light of day, he finds himself in 
certain physical surroundings, mental 
environments and social spheres. With 
some mental dispositions and into some 
particular social atmosphere man is thrust 
into the world. For these things he is not 
at present responsible : and here the law of 
cause and effect or karma holds. As 
Lotze points out, “freedom itself, in order 
that it may even be thought of as being 
what it aims at being, postulates a very 
widely extended, although not an’ exclusive 
prevalence of the law of Causation.” 


Even this amount of limitation, the 
Vedanta philosophy points out, has been the 
effect of our own doings in the past life. 
This order of nature in which we are placed 
is no foreign necessity to which we are 
subjected. It is we who forge our own 
chains. We may file them away by 
opposing to them a firm will or rivet them 
more strongly by following their lead. We 
are always working with plastic clay that 
can be shaped to our fancy. 

“Look! the clay dries into iron, 
But the potter moulds the clay ; 
Destiny to-day is master— 

Man was master yesterday.” 


(Sir Edwin Arnold's Hitopadesa.) 


Every deed goes to establish a habit, 
thereby weakening the power of reason to 
resist the passions. 


Man has to develop a character out of the 
lines laid down for him in his inner nature 
and outer circumstance. These form the given 
elements in his life, the raw material which 
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he can work into the texture of the moral 
life and out of which he has to createa 
character good or bad. This is an 
irreducible and- uncontrollable element in 
this life which the most sceptical of 
philosophers have to recognise. The only 
thing that a man can do with it is to make 
the best of it, just asa cobbler makes the 
best shoe with the leather that is given him. 
“What,” - says Epictetus, “are outward 
things? They are materials for will, in 
dealing with which it shall attain its own 
good.” There is not the least doubt 


“about the fact that success or failure is 


determined not by the nature of the material 
but by the free play of the self. We find as a 
matter of fact that out of the most unpro- 
mising material we sometimes get saintly 
characters, whereas out of the most promis- 
ing it is not unusual for us to get the worst 
sinners, 

But ‘nature’ or the ‘given’, which is an 
alien and opposing force, may assert its own 
independence. How can it be controlled? 
It may embarass and endanger if not defeat 
our moral ends. This, whatever one may 
call it, fortune with Aristotle, fate with the 
Stoics or circumstance with the present day 
moralist, how can we get rid of? It is not 
the swift but they who run that gain the 
day. Opportunity makes the hero. To use 
a metaphor: wind and tide have to be 
controlled by the steerman’s mind, z.¢., he has 
to make use of them and see that they take 
him to his goal. But should they prove 
too strong, whatis he to do? Robert Owen, 
the socialist, was but right when he said 
that external circumstances had much to 
do with the moulding of one’s character. 
In the words of Matthew Arnold, our character 
is also due to ‘a power not ourselves which, 
makes for rightousness’. In spite of the best 
intentions, misfortune arises through what. 
is called ‘the niggardly nature of a step- 
motherly fortune’. How are we to elimi- 
nate this baffling quantity which threatens 
and at times destroys our moral calculations ? 
To quote Prof. Huxley,— 

“It may seem an audacious proposal to pit the mic- 
rocosm against the macrocosm and to set man to 
subdue nature to his higher ends, but I venture to 
think that the great intellectual difference between the 
ancient times and our day lies in the solid foundations 
we have acquired for the pene that such an enterprise 
may meet with success.” 

With progress in science and the increase 
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of knowledge consequent upon it, man has 
learnt to use nature as his instrument, and 
as years roll on this conviction that man is 
the master of nature and not her slave is 
getting greater and greater confirmation. 
So this objection would not now be pressed. 

But admitting the force of the objection, 
the Vedanta Ethics has its own answer to 
make. Virtue lies not so much in the 
achievement of any external results, for 
we are asked to do our duties free from 
attachment and equable as to success or 
failure (Gita II, 48). Without caring for 
the fruits of action, in scorn of consequence, 
we have to do the right. So we do not 


care whether our deeds end in success or: 


failure. Virtue, therefore, lies not so much 
in the external consequences as in the 
noble bearing of the several chances and 
accidents of fortune. Blessed are the pure 
in heart. The soul, though it may be opposed 
in the realisation of its volition by many 
untoward occurences, has its nobility shin- 
ing through, as Kant’s will does, by its own 
light, still retaining its moral worth. Thus 
we see that the solution has room both for 
freedom and necessity. We are in moral 
bondage when our actions are determined 
wholly by circumstance and free when they 
are due to reason. 

The reconciliation of the problem of 
freedom and necessity is sometimes consi- 
dered to have a parallel in the solution of 
the same problem given by Kant, one of the 
greatest of the world’s philosophers. The 
similitude is only apparent and vanishes on 
detailed examination. According to Kant 
man is at the same time both determined 
and free, determined with regard to his 
relations as a member of the phenomenal 


, realm, free with regard to his relations as a 


member of the noumenal realm. In the 
sphere of reason man is free but in this 
phenomenal world, necessity or stern law 
reigns. - But moral relations exist only in 
the phenomenal realm and there, according 
to Kant, it is necessity that is the sovereign, 
so that the freedom which Kant offers us is 
an empty abstraction practically of no use 
to us. 

Prof. James Seth subjects the whole argu- 
ment which Kant adduces in support of his 
theory of freedom to an unflinching criticism, 
in which he says, 

“Here as elsewhere, Kant so presses the distinction 
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between the phenomental and the noumenal ar to 


make that distinction‘ absolute. [a my noumcnal 


nature, or in myself, I am free; in my empirica: or 
phenomenal state, I am not free, but under the neces- 
sity of nature. This is hardly better, as M. Foui.lee 
has remarked, than to tell a prisoner that outside kis 
prison there is freedom, and that he has only to th:nk 
himself outside, to realize that he is free. We are 
confined within the prison house ef desire and passion, 
of sensibility and motive force, and tae onlv life we 
know is that of prisoners.” 


Thus we see how empty anc unreal the 
freedom which Kant offers us is. This drav- 
back is not to be found in -he Vedanric 
solution of the problem, for even in the ph:- 
nomenal realm we are powerful enough -o 
check our impulses, to resist our passions ard 
lead a life of satisfied selfhood in which tke 
lower passions, which constitute the ‘matte~’ 
of morality, are regulated by ‘reason,’ tke 
‘form’ of it, 

So ‘freedom of the will,’ acccrding to th 
‘Ethics of the Vedanta,’ is jus: what Prcf 
Paulsen of Berlin terms ‘the faculty to de- 
termine one’s life, independent!y of sensuou, 
impulses and inclinations. by reason anc 
conscience according to purposes and laws. 
We have a very good picture of this idea 
of freedom in Horace’s Seventh Satire of the 
Second Book. 

“Who then is free? He who is wiss, over himsel 
true lord, unterrified by want and death and bonds 
who can his passions stem and glory scomn; in himseli 
complete, like a sphere perfectly rounc, so that no 
external object can rest on the polished surface ; 
against such a one fortune’s assault is broken.” 

In the words of James Thomson, 


Resolve, resolve, to be men aspire ; 
Exert that noblest privilege, alone 
Here to mankind indulged ; control desire ; 
Let Godlike reason from her sovereiga throne 
Speak the commanding words ‘I will’ and 
” it is done. 


The possession of the free wi.l is a glo- 
rious privilege, though of course it gives an 


opening for sin; but sin is the result of a 


perverse use of the gracious rigat of the 
free will ; that is not the fault of God, who 
gave you the privilege. As Miltor points out 
in his famous epic, it is our own fault; none 
else is to blame. 


A aetna umters whose fault, 

Whose but his own ? ingrate, he had of me 
All he could have; I made him just znd right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to-fall.” 


So we ought not to depreciate the value 
of ‘free-will’ on the account thatit leads 
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to sin and suffering. God made man in 


His cwn image and so ordained that 
the nature of the human will should 
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be free. Manis not man if ‘fate’ be his 
master. 


S. RapHA KRISHNAN, B.A. 


THE GROUNDNUT INDUSTRY ON THE WEST COAST 


E observe that the Madras Govern- 
ment has of late been paying con- 
siderable attention to the cultivation 

of groundnuts on the West Coast. Liberal 
grants are being allowed to the various 
agricultural associations in Malabar and 
South Canara for the experimental cultiva- 
tion of groundnuts in those districts. We 
propose, therefore, to record to-day a few 
particulars in relation to the subject, which 
we trust will be of interest to your readers. 

Arachis hypogaea is the botanical name 
of the groundnut. Nothing definite is 
known about its origin. Its nativity has 
been traced to America. Some authorities, 
hewever, assert that the origin was Africa; 
but this is doubtful. It is true that in the 
sixteenth century Africa and Asia received 
it. Dr. Dymock says that the plant was 
introduced into India some 60 years ago 
from China. It has long been cultivated in 
various parts of India, chiefly in Burma, 
Bombay and other places. So far as the 
West Coast is concerned it must be said to 
be quite a new crop. It is only two or three 
years since the people on the West Coast 
En the Districts of Malabar and Southern 
Canara) began to interest themselves in the 
cultivation of this crop. They have now 
begun to find the cultivation of this plant 
far more profitable than the ordinary dry 
land field crops; and there is no doubt that 
with the help of the Government the 
groundnut cultivation will soon begin to 
thrive well on this Coast. Mr. H. C. 
Sempson, Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Southern Division, has already issued a Note 
regarding the cultivation of this plant in 
which he gives some useful hints so far as 
the West Coast is concerned. 

The different forms of the groundnut 
(Archis hypogaea) may be roughly classified 
into two varieties—“bunched”and “running.” 
The first variety has got its stems erect and 
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the second prostrate. Basing on this differ- 
ence, the Botanists have given the names 
of Africana and Indica to the two varieties— 
Africana to the “running” variety and 
Indica to the “bunched.” The “running” 
variety is the one commonly grown in Vir- 
ginia and other adjoining parts. What is 
known as the Spanish nut belongs to the 
“bunched” variety. Very little information 
is available regarding the relative merits of 
these two varieties. ; 

Both' these varieties are grown in the 
United States; but nuts produced by the 
“running” variety, which has come to be 
known as “Virginian” on account of its 
extensive cultivation in Virginia, are more 
in demand. The reason for this is that in 
the United States these nuts are more used 
as food; and since the Virginian contains 
a relatively small percentage of oil they 
are preferred. North Carolina grows this 
plant extensively: it is favoured there as a 
In Georgia, Coast Rica, the 
Argentine Republic and other places, different 
forms of groundnutare cultivated; but all 
these various forms dispersed over the world 
may be brought under the two heads we have 
already mentioned. In Africa and on the 
coast of Senegambia also the plant is grown. 
It is a semi-prostrate variety. In Senigambia , 
they are known as Galan and Cayor nuts, 
these names having their origin in the 
place names of Galan and Cayor on the 
coast of Senigambia. In Egypt, a plant of 
a very prostrate form is grown. Regarding 
the varieties met with in Asia, little is 
known. However, the Indian plant may be 
said to be a semi-prostrate one. Two va- 
rieties, which may be distinguished from 
the colour of the seed, are grown in the 
Malay Peninsula andJava. In Trincomallee 
in Ceylon, and in Japan, two varieties are 
grewn, On analysis it has been found that 
the Japanese groundnuts are richest in oil, 
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The nuts from the Tropics of the old world 
come next in rank, while those from North 
America come last. The following analysis 
prepared by the U. S. Agricultural Depart- 


ment will be found particularly useful. 


PERCENTAGE IN DRY SUBSTANCES, 


as 
ORIGIN. fe 
Water. Oil, ~PF2- 9% Fibre. Ash, 
teids, ses 
sms 
SBE 
n 
Japanese, 
“Tojin-mame” 7°50 §4'60 26°49 12°64 432 1°95 
“Nankin-mame” 15°61 54°54 3266 5:99 4°88 1°93 
Tropics of the 
Old World. 
Congo $01 52°88 2833 14°51 1'S5 2°73 
Rujisque 4°§9 5248 2973 14:02 1'24 2°53 
Egyptian we §2°30 22°97 20°27 161 2 85 
Bombay 7°71 §0°47 33°73 1O1§ 2°33 3°32 
Southern United 
States, 
Tennessee (1888) 
crop wv» 3°87 49°35 28°65 17:23 2°37 2°40 
Tennessee (1889) ; . 
crop = 4°86 4860 27°07 19°39 2°52 2°81 
Georgia we. 12°85 43°13 30°49 21°86) «2°34 218 
“Spanish” grown 
m Georgia ... 13°15 40°17 32°18 20°43 3°50 2°72 


We shall now give a few details about the 
cultivation of this plant. It is said that a 
very hot climate suits it best. In the 
“Annual Report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture” the following passage 
occurs :— 

“It is possible that the farther south the nut is grown 
the more oil will be developed in the seed. The 
Algerian growth furnishes 25 to 27 per cent. the quan- 
tity of oil in the Virginian growth is less than that of 
Algiers”. 

A similar view is expressed in “Semlers 
Tropische Agrikulture” as may be seen from 
the following :— 

“Like castor oil seeds, gronndnuts are richer in oil 

. the more tropical the climate under which they are 

' cultivated. West African nuts from near the Equator 
contain 50.55 per cent. of oi], North America only 
25.27 per cent, and at times only 29 per cent.” 

We should think that a good deal depends 
upon the soil. In a bulletin issued by the 
Land Records and Agriculture Department, 
Madras, Mr. Subba Rao says that the seeds 
from soil new to the crop are richer than 
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those from village sites, and red sandy loams 
richer than those from clays. We are also 
told that the seeds produced on unirrigate J 
land are richer in oil than those produced 
under irrigation, The fact that the o:l- 
bearing capacity of the seeds dezends upon 
solar energy cannot be accépted as a genera. 
truth. The analysis prepared by the Unitcc. 
States Department of Agricultur2 does no 
show anything more than some of the racia 
differences of the nut. The cultivation o 
the plant is very simiple, the seed being 
simply dropped into small ho’esabout ar 
inch deep after the land has Geen forked 
The most suitable soil is a rich fz able loam. 
slightly sandy. Hard soils should be avo:- 
dec. Soils which are dry and sandy ani 
where there is a certain uniformity in the 
rainfall are also suitable. The sezds may be 
sown any time during the year, though the 
beginning of the South West Monsoon is 
generally preferred by cultivators. No parti- 
cular care is necessary in the operatior. 
Some attention must be paid in t>e selectioa 
of the seeds for cultivation. It is always 
safe to buy the nuts inthe husk. The seeds ° 
should be well dried. They begir to sprout 
12 days after sowing. It takes 5 to 6 months 
for the crop to mature. Mr. Sampson is 
of opinion that on the West Coasz it migh= 
take 6 to 64 months, as the growth of the 
plants is likely to be checked a liz-le during 
heavy rains. There is no definite means o: 
finding out when the crop is ready for har- 
vesting. When young nuts begiz to form 
near the ends of the branches, it may safely 
be presumed that those near t-e root are 
quite ripe. for harvesting. Ha-vesting is 
done by pulling the plants out bj the hand 
and the nuts picked off and callected in 
baskets. The yield per acre comes to be- 
tween 40 and 60 bushels. 

Having given a description of the plant 
and its cultivation, we shall now mention 
some of the uses of the -groundaut. We 
read that few economic plants serve so many 
different uses as the groundnut. The oil 
expressed from the seeds of groundnuts 
can be used for a variety of purposes. It 
is similar to the olive oil and is generally 
used in lieu of olive oil for medicinal and 
alimentary purposes. Within the last 70 
years this oil has become of great commer- 
cial importance in European counzzies. On 
the average, over 10,000 tons of prezared oil 
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are being consumed. Hitherto the oil was 
being prepared locally for export; but now 
the nuts are largely exported to foreign 
countries where they prepare the oil by 
improved methods. The nuts are also used 
as food. Its importance as an article of food 
is thus spoken of by Dr. Watts :— 

“Dr, Muter observes that the residue from them 
(nuts, after the expression of the oil, far exceeds that 
of the peas, and is even richer than lentils in flesh- 
forming constituents, while it contains more fat 
and more phosphoric acid than either of them. Ou 
these grounds, we are justified in urging the adoption 
af the groundnut meal as a source of food, it being 
superior in richnsss of all important constituents to 
any other vegetable products of a similar nature.” 

In addition to these uses, the leaves of 
the plant may be used as fodder for cattle. 
Groundnut cakes made of the refuse of the 
shells after extracting the oil are also said 
to be very useful as a nourishing food for 
cattle. Further, as a green manure the 
groundnut plant hasa high reputation. It 
would appear that its roots, leaves and stems 
contain nearly ‘ogr4 per cent. of nitrogen. 
It is therefore best to use groundnut asa 
rotation crop. When the soil gets exhausted 
sy paddy cultivation, a crop of groundnuts 
may be grown and alter harvesting the nuts 
the plants may be ploughed in as green 


Pi 


N the course of his article on the Indian 
Army, published in the Calcutta Review 
for March 1856, Sir Henry Lawrence 

wrote :— 

“Those who have watched events, or have studied 
Indian Military History, can distinctly trace almost 
all past murmurs and mutinies, we might indeed say 
every one, to some error or omission, trivial or great, 
of cur own. Pay has been the great stumbling block. 
Whether in Bombay, Madras or Bengal, doubts as to 
the intentions of Government in regard to pay, have 
been at the bottom of most mutinies.”’ 

‘What Lawrence wrote is perfectly true. 
Factory hands and other labourers combine 
and strike and thus get their pay increased. 
But resort to this method is denied to the 
soldier. If he strikes, he makes himself 
liable to be shot down as a mutineer. But 
it cannot be denied that the pay of the 
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manure. Mr. Simpson in the note alluded 
to above says :—— 

“It is not advisable to grow groundnuts year after 
year on the same lands; especially in a country with 
such a heavy rainfall: and probably it-will be found 
advisable to alternate this with one of the cereal crops 
which are now grown such as chama, modan or ragi 
thus :—~—-First year, groundnut: second year, cereal: 
third year, fallow.” 

Before concluding we have also to draw the 
attention of those interested in the ground- 
nut industry to a leaflet issued some time 
last year by the Department of Agriculture, 
Bengal. In it is mentioned that poor, loose, 
friable sandy loam soils will give good 
crops of this commodity. The profit per 
acre is from Rs. 51 to Rs. 71, and there is 
a ready market for the groundnut at all 
times. Roasted groundnut is sold in every 
bazar; it issoldas “burnt almonds” by the 
confectioner. Mention is also made of the 
various other uses we have already alluded 
to. These and other facts, coupled with 
those that are mentioned in Mr. Simpson’s 
official Note, ought to embolden Agricul- 
turists to the growing of groundnuts on a 
more extensive scale than hitherto. 


C. D. Nayar. 


THE PAY OF THE SEPOY. 


native sepoy is quite inadequate to the 
services he renders to the State and the hard 
times he lives in. To quote Lawrence 
again— 

‘Europeans were made honest by honest treatment ; 


- Natives were driven to worse roguery than before, for 


bread.” 

The pay of the native sepoy till 1895 was 
seven rupees amonth. In that year it was 
increased to nine rupees and last year it was 
again increased by a couple of rupees more. 
This pay is quite inadequate to maintain a 
sepoy and his family in decency, not to say 
comfort. Even in 1832—76 years ago—the 
pay of the sepoy compared with the wages 
of labour and price of subsistence was not 
very high. The then Commander-in-chief, 


Sir Jasper Nicolls, in his evidence before the: 
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Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
answered the question— 

17. “How is that (the pay of the sepoy) compared 
with the wages of labour and the price of subsistence ? 
— The lowest servant of any officer gets four rupees, 
some as high as twenty, so that in fact it is very low 
compared with servants ; **,” 

Before the same Committee, 
Worsley said :— 

“It may be safely assumed that since the early 
period of time in question, all necessaries of food and 
raiment have risen from 50 to 100 per cent. * * and 
that in like manner have the labours and duties and 
the wear and tear consequent on distant marches, in 
peace as well as in war, proportionately increased, 
with expense and inconvenience, * *” 

Since 1832 all necessaries of life have risen 
from 100 to 200, or even 300 or 400 per cent.,* 
and the labours and duties and the wear and 
tear of the sepoys have also proportionately 
increased. But there has not been any 
proportionate increment in the pay and 
allowances of the Indian sepoys. ‘These are 
as inadequate now as ever, and are very 
much lower than what artisans, and even 
coolies in many big cities, earn. It is well 
known, for example, that in Calcutta com- 
mon coolies earn not less than twelve annas 
a day, or Rs. 22-8 per mensem. 

Captain Macan in his evidence before the 
abovementioned Committe on the 17th 
April 1832, said :— 

‘In former times the sepoys had many advantageous 
privileges which they have not now; we were then 
generally in a state of war, and when in an enemy’s 
country, they lived more or less free of expense; indeed 
when travelling in our own provinces, they had many 
advantages, unjust, no doubt, to the people, though 
gratifying and profitable to the soldier; they got wood, 
pots and many little articles of food, for nothing; and 
I have heard an old officer in the Company’s army 
say, that formerly, when a detachment went out on 
service, they lived almost free of any expense; this 
system has been partly abolished.” - 

At present the sepoys do not enjoy any 
such advantageous privileges as they did in 
former times to which Captain Macan re- 
ferred. The Indian army is wholly com- 


Sir H. 


posed of mercenaries. Wrote Sir Henry 

Lawrence in his paper on the Indian 
@ Army :— 

“Unfortunately we have no Militia in India. All are 


mercenaries; the most faithful in the world, but still 
mercenaries.” 

The only thing which can attract these 
mercenaries then to the army is their pay. 


* See Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi’s interesting article in the Indian 
Review for October, 1907. 
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To buy the fidelity of these me-zenaries then 
they should be adequately paic 

It is said that the sepoy is paid the market 
rate of wages. There can be no greete: 
fallacy than this. Till lately (and even 
now) the Indian sepoys belorged to he 
respectable classes of indian society 
Jack Sepoy is, in every respect, 3 far superio: 
person to the Christian Tommy Atkins. 
Writes Sir John Kaye :— 


“Tt is difficult to conceive two conditicns of life more 
dissimilar in their social aspects than soldiering in 
India and soldiering in England. In England, few 
men enlist into the Army as an honouracle profession, 
or seek it as an advantageous source of subsistence. 
Few men enter it with any high hopes or any pleasur- 
able emotions. The recruit has commonly broken 
down as a civilian. Of ruined fortune and bankrupt 
reputation, he is tempted, cheated, snared into the 
Army. Lying placards on the walls, lyir words in the 
pot-house, the gaudy ribbons of Sergeant Kite, the 
drum and the fife and the strong drink. captivate and 
enthral him when he is not master of himsef. He has 
quarrelled with his sweetheart or robbed ~is employer. 
He has exhausted the patience of his owr people, and 
the outer world has turned his back upon Fim. And s9 
he goes for a soldier. As soon as he 1as taken the 
shilling, he has gone right out of the fami, circle and 
out of the circle of civil life. He is a tha_sandth par: 
of a regiment of the line. Was he has changec 
his name and stripped himself of his perso al identity 
Anyhow, he is as one dead. Little more is heard of 
him; and unless it be some doting old moter, who best 
loves the blackest sheep of the flock, ncbody much 
wishes to hear. _ It is often, indeed, no grea er source of 
pride to an English family to know that one of its mem- 
bers is serving the Queen, in the ranks of aer Army, 
than to know that one is provided for, as z convict, at 
the national expense. 


“But the native soldier of India was altogether of a 
different kind. When he became a soldier, a2 did not 
cease to be acivilian. He severed no farx y ties; he 
abandoned no civil rights. He was not :b2 outcast, 
but the stay and the pride of his house. He visited his 
house at stated times. He remitted to it a large part of 
his pay. * * * # The Company’s Sepovs had a 
genuine pride in their colours, and the cizsses from 
which they were drawn rejoiced in their connexion 
with the paramount State. It was honoural-.e service, 
sought by the very flower of the people, and t= be dis- 
missed from it was a heavy punishment and < sore dis- 
grace,” # # % 

“In this connexion of the soldiery with nareditary 
rights in the soil, there was an additional guerantee for 
his loyalty and good conduct. He was nci merely a 
soldier—-a component unit of number two company, 
third file from the right ; he was an importan. member 
of society, a distinct individuality in his native village, 
no less than in his cantonment lines. He retained his 
self-respect and the respect of others; and hac a per- 
sonal interest in the stability of the Government under 
which his rights were secured.” 


‘That the Indian sepoy is superior to the 
European soldier in soldierly qualities, also, 
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will appear from the following extract from 
“A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book” by General 
Sir lan Hamilton :— - 


“Every thinking soldier who has served on our recent 
Indian campaigns is aware that for the requirements 
cf such operations a good Sikh, Pathan, or Gurkha 
battalion is more generally serviceable than a British 
battalion. If, forinstance, a non-commissioned officer 
and a dozen men are required to picquet a mountain 
top two or three miles distant, until the column has 
passed, and are then to find their way back and follow 
on with the rear-guard, no one in his senses would 
send British soldiers. They might lose their way ; 
they might unseasonably exhibit a preference for fight- 
ing and require to be extricated; or in some way or 
another accentuate the anxieties of their general, even 
if they did not form the text for a regrettable incident 
by getting cut up completely. For advance guards, 
rear-guards, road-making, night fighting, escorts to 
convoys, and for everything in fact that takes place 
in these mountains except a definite attack upon a 
definite position, the best native troops, being more 
in touch with nature, can give points to the artificially 
trained townsmen who now form so large a proportion 
ot our men. Ido not ignore the fortunate fact that 
the scouting and reconnoitring of the British Army 
has vastly improved since the South African war. 
But even so we remain, and must continue to remain, 
a long way behind more primitive nations in these 
important warrior characteristics. All this is supposed 
to be a secret; a thing to be whispered with bated 
breath, as if every sepoy did not already know who 
does the rough and dirty work, and who, in the long 
run, does the hardest fighting...... There is material 
in the north of India and in Nepaul sufficient and fit 
under good leadership to shake the artificial society of 
Europe to its foundation.” 


The Indian sepoy is a respectable member 
of society and his pay is not sufficient to 
maintain his position in society. To com- 
pare his pay with that of an ordinary 
laborer is absurd. Even the ordinary day 
Second half 


of Calcutta. Patna. Cawnpore. Bombay. 
each year. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1886 15 6to 810 32°5 

1887. 15to20 6,, 810 325 to 47°27 
1897 18,20 6,, 7 7°§ t09'37 27°5 4, 42 
1902 18 ,, 22 8 ,, 12 7°65,, 13 27°5 4, 42 
190520 iT T7535 15 27°5 yy 42 
1905-15 13 7°69,, 15 20°25 ,, 37°5 


The increase in the wages of these artisan 
classes during twenty years is remarkable. 
But no such increase has taken place in the 
pay of the sepoy. To make him efficient, 
to make him contented, it is necessary to 
at least double the pay which the sepoy 
at present draws. Sir Henry Lawrence 
truly said in the article which has been 
referred to above that “without content- 
ment there can hardly be efficiency.” The 
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laborer or the cooly, as he is called in the 
presidency towns and large cities of India, 
earns and is paid more than the sepoy. 
Again the women folk of coolies earn some- 
thing by their labour which adds to their 
family income. It is a fact that in Bombay, 
coolies are addicted to polygamy, because 
their wives also earn something and so 
they can club together and maintain them- 
selves decently. 

The wives and families of British soldiers 
are paid extra allowances, but not those of 
native troops. Of course, the wives oi 
native sepoys cannot and do not go out 
of the regimental lines in search of work. 
What is known as grain compensation is 
paid to the sepoy but not to his wife or 
any one of his family members. 

It is also not fair to compare the pay of 
sepoys with that of the police constables 
or servants of Europeans. In all countries 
of the world, not even Christian England 
excepted, a policeman adds something to 
his income besides his pay by what are called 
“tips.” That is almost a recognised institu- 
tion for a policeman all over the world. 

So also servants of Europeans or gentle- 
men swell their pay by “tips.” 
Sepoy does not and cannot expect any 
“tips” from any quarter. 

The following table from the Statistical 
Abstract relating to British India from 
1896-97 to 1905-06, shows the average 
monthly’ - wage-rates in certain selected 
stations, in rupees, of a common mason, 
carpenter, or blacksmith :— 


Rangoon, Nagpur. Rawalpindi. Karachi. Madras. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
30 «IS 10°31 to 12°31 30 to 4o 13°59 
30 «15 11°23 30 ,, 40 L2'19 
45 15 23°12 30 5, 45 13 to 16 
45 18 21° 5 30 13 ,, 16 
45 118to 20 20°94 20 5, 35 13», 16 
45 204,25 22° § 30 13 ,, 16 


bureaucracy may indulge in any amount 
of insincere praise of the sepoy’s loyalty; 
but this hp-praise does not fill his stomach, 
nor does it remove his deep discontent and 
resentment at being made to do the hardest 
and most hazardous work, while he is .paid 
lower than a coolie, very much less than 
the pampered but inferior British soldier, 
and distrusted and ill-treated. He wants 
honest treatment rather than praise., 


* 


But Jack » 
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HE Board of Control of the East India 
Company proposed a list of queries 
upon subjects relating to the Trade 

with India. The queries were eleven in 
number and the list was conspicuous by the 
absence from it of any query relating to the 
welfare of any Indian manufacture. The 
answers to these queries are so instructive 
and they throw such sidelights on the ruin 
of Indian manufactures that extracts from 
them are given below. 
The first query was :— 


‘What facilities have been afforded to persons 
trading with India, since the opening of the Trade in 
1814, by the repeal or modification of Duties or of 
Regulations in India injuriously affecting the Com- 
mercial Transactions of individuals ?”’ 


Mr. Larpent’s answer to this query ran as 
follows :— 


“The import duties on the manufactures have been 
reduced to 24 per cent. ad valorem, and many of the 
staple articles admitted free of duty. 

Regulations have been made to prevent, if possible, 
the injury sustained by the private merchant when 
in competition with the Company in the provision of 
silk, and the purchase of other articles. 

Transit duties have been modified and drawn back 
in many instances. 


Permission is given under the Regulation of the 
7th May 1824, then applicable to coffee, subsequently 
extended to indigo, to British subjects to hold lands in 
their own names on leases for 60 years.” 


Mr. Sullivan in replying to this query, 
said :— 


“Since the opening of the trade in 1814, all inland 
duty on cotton has been taken off; when exported to 
China the duty has been lowered to five per cent. and 
if the cotton is exported to England, no duty whatever 
is levied. 

The Honaurable Company's cloth investment ‘has 
been discontinued for some time, all the weavers to 
the southward have been at the private merchants’ 
command, to make up any quantity of cloth they 
might wish for.’’ 


One Mr. Crawford in reply wrote :— 


“With respect to duties, the Statute of 1813 enacted, 
that no new tax should be imposed without the sanc- 
tion of the home authorities. A new schedule of re- 
duced duties was accordingly transmitted from Eng- 
land, and passed into a law by the Indian govern- 
ment in 1815. Fortunately. for the commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain, the rate of duties then adopt- 
ed has in general been steadily adhered to,” 
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The Glasgow Chamber of Comme-cc 
wrote :— , 

“The admission of woolens, metais and marine 
stores into India, free of duty, has undcubtedly gi -cr 
great facility to the trade in these articles; * #" 

Thus the replies to the query show how 
the Charter Act of 1813 benefitea the natives 
of England in their commercial transactions 
with India. 

The second query was a vers important 
one and its answers cover more than eleven 
pages of the folio volume of che Report. 
This query ran as follows :— 

“To what extent has the Trade with Ih dia increased 
since 1814, and with regard to the Export= from Great 
Britain, what degree has the Increasc consisted of 
British Staples ?”’ 

The answers given to this quecy contain 
several useful tables showing tie increase 
of Exports of British goods to Ind.a. 

From Parliamentary Papers, 9th Feb- 
ruary, 1830, No. 37, the amour: of value 
of British manufactures exported in 1814-15 
to all parts of India was in 


£ 
1814: East India Company 826,558 
Private Trade ... 1,048,132 
2,874,690 


But according to Mr. Larpent t~e Export 
Trade of the United Kingdom te India in 
the year 1830 was £3,032,658, or a~ increase 
of nearly 62 per cent. in 16 years. 

In reply to the above query, Mr. Bracken 
wrote :--— 


“It has increased very considerably, 
with Bengal and Bombay :— 


zarticularly 


Imports. Exports. 
Bengal, L L 
1813-14 877,917 2,767,624 
1827-28 2,232,725 4,898,018 
Bombay. 
1813-14 92,698 — 305,154 
1827-28 819,693 §08,592 


In the year 1828-29 there was a still greater :ncrease at 
Bombay ; the imports amounting that year tc £781,248, 
and the exports £833,767. Inthe same year there 
was a decrease in the whole import and export trade 
of Bengal with Great Britain of £421,364, =ccasioned 
by the decreased exports of the East India Company, 
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otherwise there would have been an augmentation; 
the private trade having increased £260,604. 

‘The trade of Great Britain with Madras has also 
increased, but not to the same extent. 


Import. Export. 

Madras. L 
In 1833-14 271,749 430,513 
In 1827-28 258:740 = 715,873 


Of the increased exports from Great Britain to India 
since 1814, a large proportion is formed of British 
staples aad manufactures, embracing British capital 
and industry. The following particulars are not un- 
worthy of attention, more especially cotton twist :— 

Statement showing the value of the Principal Arti- 
cles of Export (from England) to India in 1814 and 
1828 :— 


ARTICLES. 1814 1828 Increase. 
& & L 
Beer and Ale 50,022 99,037 49,015 
British Cotton Manu- 
factures .. 109,480 1,621,560 1,512,080 
British Cotton Twist 
Manufactures . 7 388,888 388,881 
Earthenware ; 10,747 26,625 15,878 
Glass we 68,443 114,978 40,535 
Hardware and Cut- 
lery ; 26,883 78,765 51,882 
Iron, ber and bolt 107,927 155,038 47 111 
» castandwrought 55,154 102,629 47,475 
Leather and Saddlery 21,637 46,187 24,550 
Linen Manufactures... 23,434 36,120 12,686 
Machinery ; 6,043 103,676 97,633 
Spelter* Per Nil 59,486 59,486 
Stationery - 38,404 | 84,735 46,241 
In answering this query, Mr. Crawford 
wrote --— : 


“The actual exports of 1814, were £1,403,362 so 
that in 14 years’ time the increase was more than three- 
fold, not to say that the prices of 1814 were high war 
prices, and those of 1828 low peace prices. 

The exports have generally consisted of British staple 
manufactures, and the following short enumeration will 
show the increase between 1814 and 1828; * * 


# In 1827, the exportation of spelter to Calcutta was much 
larger— £104,822, 


Kamencrciel Total value. Copper. 

year, * 
£ L 

1813-14 - 51376,775 78,581 
1814-15 4,099, 165 396,323 
1815-16 51752,880 411,884 
1816-17 8,051,112 542,267 
1817-18 13,562,962 891,601 
1818-19 15,944,495 1,730,329 
1819-20 8,633,573 1,835,112 
1820-21 11,320,797 2,441,403 
1821-22 15,163,826 2,464,059 
1822-23 18,098,611 1,903,566 
1823-24. 15,862,534 -2,382,938 
1824-25 17,607,786 21235434 
1825-26 12,868,606 489,115 
1826-27 12,858,348 831,672 
1827-28 18,991,756 1,903,401 
1828-29 sat tout 
1829-30 16,125,841 2,662,383 
1830-31 . 20,073,354 4,061,034 
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Increase 
1814. 1828. : 
Broad cloths, stuffs percent, 
and camiets pieces 17,790 49,502 178°20 
Calicoes, plain, 
printed, &c., yds. 680,234 34,843,110 5,022'22 


Cotton, Twist Ths. 4,558,185 56,977,212°50 - 

In answer to this query, the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce and East India Com- 
mittee wrote :— 


“The increase in the staples of Lancashire is believed ‘p 


to be without a parallel. The export of British cotton 
manufactures and twist to India and China, in the 
years ending 5th January 1815 to 1831, is exhibited 
by the annexed table, framed from papers presented 
to the House of Commons. 


White or Printed or Cotton 
Renae tees mae res ae 
Yards, Yards. Yards. Tbs. 
1815 213,408 604,800 818,208 8 
1816 = 489,399 |= 860,077, 1,355,476 
1817 714,01L 991,147 1,705,758 624 
1818 2,468,024 2,848,705 5,316,729 2,701 
1819 = 4,614,381 4,227,665 8,842,046 1,862 
1820 3,414,060 3,713,601 7,127,661 971 
1821 6,724,031 7,601,245 14,325,276 224 
1822 9,919,136 9,976,878 19,896,014 5,865 
. 1823 11,712,639 9,029,204 20,741,843 22,200 
1824 13,750,921 9,540,813 23,291,734 121,500 
1825 14,858,515 9,606,058 24,524,573 105,350 
1826 14,214,896 8,844,387 23,059,283 235,360 
1827 16,006,601 10,218,502 26,225,103 919,387 
1828 24,786,540 12,962,765 37,749,305 3,063,856 ¥ 
182g 27,086,170 10,498,666 37,566,836 4,549,219 
1830 me ve 391733,098 3,185,639 
1831 vee ve 52,179,844 1,494,995 . 
“The following table, showing the total value of 


merchandise imported at Calcutta from Great Britain 
by the private trade, for 15 years, say from 1813-14 
to 1827-28, has been communicated by a merchant 
of Calcutta. * “* The continuation of the table for 
the two years 1829-30 and 1830-31, is taken from 
Bell’s Comparative View of the Commerce of Bengal 
The particulars of the year 1828-29 are wanting.” 


Iron. Woolens. Cotton goods. Twist. 

£L L £ £ 
230,547 184,521 91,835 Nil : 
278,746 44,712 43,346 oe 
455,078 122,019 261,846 
583,610 238,616 313,102 
821,433 574.184 1,120,909 
617,089 735,611 2,055,192 
333,935 911,618 1,585,890 
632,390 1,719,268 2,555,908 
610,419 2,511,495 4,681,870 
619,869 2,010,422 6,577:279 
661,136 1,648,986 3,716,278 wah 
567,262 1,587,314 4,627,765 81,145 
743,968 884,683 3,665,461 141,305 
502,005 1,083,978 3,804,022 809,052 
592,084, 2,415,759 41930139 1,842,110 
ae j ee wae aes 
494,021 866,486 5,061,861 1,437,126 
620,994 1,425,918 5,818,247 2,917,969 
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The price of almost every raw produce 
of India was much lower in England in 
1830 than in 1814. This either goes to 
show that the private traders who were 
let loose on India by the Charter Act of 
1813 were compelling the mild natives of 
this country to sell their raw produce at 
such a low price as the English Christians dic- 
tated to them, or that there being no or little 
demand for their raw products in India, (for 
the indigenous industries and manufactures 
had almost been crushed), the growers and 
producers of them sold them at very low 
prices. Such would seem to be the case with 
such articles as cotton, wool, and raw silk. 
In 1793, one pound of cotton-wool fetched ts. 
4d. but in 1815, it was priced 114d. and in 1831, 
5d. only. In 1793, one pound of raw silk was 
priced 2zs.in 1815, 18s. rd. and in 1831, 
138. 74d. only. It is preposterous to suppose 
that the prices were high before 1813, on ac- 
count of the monopoly of trade being enjoy- 
ed by the East India Company. Even then 
much of the profit remained in India, as 
wages of the middlemen. The Banians or 
Sircars as they were called, employed by the 
Company to purchase Indian staples for 
them, were natives of India. 

From the testimony of Mr. Sullivan, it 
appears that the private merchants were not 
very fair in their dealings with the natives. 
He wrote :— 

‘se but, nevertheless, the Honourable Com- 
pany paid more for their goods than the private 
merchant, which may be accounted for as following: no 
public agent can ever procure any large quantity of 
goods at the same price the private merchant does ; the 
private merchant’s purchases are limited, and when he 
does not wish to exceed a stipulated sum, and cannot 
procure the article he wants on his own terms, will 


decline purchasing. With the public agent it is 
different ; the native agent knows as well as the resident 


* that he has received certain orders to purchase a certain 


Paid to be ready by a certain time; they keep up 
their price, and make the resident on most occasions 
come into their terms. The charges on the Honorable 
Company’s goods are great, from the nature of the 
carriage, and I do not think they can derive any ad- 
vantage from their trade except by way of remittance.” 


The interests of the Indian producer were 
sacrificed for the benefit of Englishmen. 
For what did the lowering of the price of 
Indian products mean? Mr. Wood wrote :— 

“If by any change in the system of conducting the 
Indian trade the price of its products could be reduced 
the interests of the Indian cultivator or producer would 


suffer. A high price in India operates as a premium 
to industry, in the same way as a high price of corn 
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in England , and if the price of sugar, ndigo, or cottcn 
were to fall, it would cause the lan= producing tke 
same to be thrown out of cultivation, or :o be cultivated 
by some crop which would yield a greeter return than 


the articles now cultivated for exportatica,” * 

The above remarks of Mr. Wood wer: 
quite true. 

How the industries of Iadia were ruinec 
by the Free Trade policy of England sinc« 
the passing of the Charter Act of 1813, the 
following will show. 

Mr. Mackillop wrote :— 


“Prior to 1814, cotton piece-goods were shippec 
extensively to England from Bengal, and a consider- 
able supply of raw cotton was also sent frequently fror 
both Bengal and Bombay; * * ; 

The exports to’ India have increased considerably 
since 1814; then, for instance, spelter, cotton yarn 
and cotton piece-goods were usually ‘mported intc 
Europe from India, but now they are all exported from 
England in very large quantities.” 


Mr. Rickards wrote :— 

“The principal articles imported int. India from 
Britain, are cotton piece-goods, twist. woolens and 
metals, including spelter. * * of the increase of 
British manufactured articles which has taken place 
in the period alluded to, some idea may be formed 
from the following facts given in evidence. The first 
import of cotton twist into India occurred in 1821. 
In 1824, about 120,000 ibs. were impcrted; in 1828, 
about 4,000,000 ths. In 1815 the impoccation of Bri- 
tish white and printed cotton goods into India, was 
about 800,000 yards; in 1830, it was abcut 45,000,000 
yards.” + 


The answers which the fourth query 
elicited are very important, as they throw 
much sidelight on the mode in which the 
East India Company carried on their Com- 
mercial transactions in India. ‘he query 
ran as follows :— 

“What are the practical effects of the union of 
‘overnment with Trade in India? In point of fact, 
have the powers of government been 2mployed to 
place rival Merchants under any unfair ¢ sadvantages 
in Trade? Has Rivalry in Trade beer found to be 
productive of any undue bias to the froceedings of 
Government as a Government, when rival Merchants 
are concerned? If any inconveniences :o the Public 
do in fact arise from the union of the tw3 operations, 
do they or do they not outweigh the edvantages of 
the Company.” <a 

In answer to this the Liverpool East India 
Committee wrote :— 

“The system pursued by the East Ird.a Company 
in the conduct of their commercial trensactions In 
India may generally be said to be opp~essive to the 
interests of the British merchants, and unprofitable 
to themselves. ‘ 


* P : 3g0 (Appendix 4) Vol. Il, Part Il, Affairs of the East India 
Gomouny. Ordered oy the House of Commons 19 be printed, 


16th Aug. 1832. 
+ Pp. $17. Ibid, 
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We believe that the practical effects of the union of 
government with trade in any country must be pre- 
judicial to the general interests of commerce ; and that 
this has been the case with the East India Company 
there is abundant evidence to prove. 

It has been shown that the native dealers in India 
ace both afraid and unwilling to dispose of these 
articles of produce to private merchants, which the 
Company are in tlfe habit of purchasing, until they 
have first ascertained their wants, and the wishes of 
commercial agents; and it must be obvious, that 
where the public revenue of the State is brought into 
collision with the capital of private merchants in the 
same market, the result must be disadvantageous to 
the latter.”’ 


Mr. Larpent in answer to the above query, 
quoted the memorial of London merchants 
in which they stated that — 


“so long as the 31st Regulation of the Bengal 
Government, of the year 1793, remains unrepealed, the 
East Incia Company avails itself of its political autho- 
rity to increase its mercantile profits. 


‘When it is considered how strong the habitual feel- 
ings of deference to authority are in India, and the 
mode in which the raw produce or manufactured goods 
of that country are obtained, namely, that of advance, 
the character assigned to this Regulation in the preced- 
ing paregraph will not be thought too strong. By it, 
no persons in balance to the Company, or engaged in 
any way in the provision of their investment, can with- 
draw from their employ; they cannot work for others 
or for themselves. If they do not fulfil their contract 
‘they are put under the restraint of peons, and the goods 
they manufacture, or their articles of produce, are 
liable first to the Company, although they may be in- 
debted to others: * * 


Mr. Rickards’ reply was an important one. 
He wrote :— 


"In a publication of mine in 1813, sundry extracts 
are given from the Diary of the Commercial Board at 
Surat, in which the following facts will be found to be 
fully substantiated, as the ordinary course of proceeding 
of the Company's commercial servants, between the 
years 1796 and 1811, viz.—'‘That the Surat investment 
was provided under the most rigorous and oppressive 
system of coercion; that the weavers were compelled to 
enter into engagements and to work for the Company, 
contrary to their own interests, and of course to their 
own inclinations, choosing in some instances to pay a 
heavy fine rather than be compelled so to work; that 
they cculd get better prices from Dutch, Portuguese, 
French and Arab merchants, for inferior goods, than 
the Company paid them for standard or superior goods ; 
that this led to constant contests and quarrels between 
the agents of the foreign factories and the Company’s 
commercial residents, and to evasion and smuggling on 
the pert of the weavers, for which on detection they 
were subject to severe and exemplary punishment, that 
the object of the commercial resident was, as he him- 
self observed, to establish and. maintain the complete 
monopoly, which the Company had so sanguznely 
in view, of the whole of the piece-goods trade at 
veduced or prescribed prices; that in.the prosecution 
of this object compulsion and punishment were 
carried to such a height, as to induce several 
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weavers zo quit the profession; to prevent which, 
they were not allowed to enlist as sepoys, or even on 
one occasion to pass out of the city gates without per- 
mission from the English chief; that so long as the 
weavers were the subjects of the Nabob, frequent 
applicaticn was made to himto punish and coerce 
weavers, for what was called refractory conduct, and 
when severity was exercised towards them, the Nabob 
(who was but a tool in the hands of the British govern- , 
ment) was desired to make it appear as the Voluntary 
act of his own government, and to have no connexion 
with the Company or their interest, lest it should . \q 
excite ill-will or complaint against the Company's 
servants ; that to monopolize the piece-goods _ trade for 
the Company at low rates, it wasa systematic object 
of the rasident to keep the weavers dlways under 
advance from the Company, to prevent their engaging 
with other traders ; while neighbouring Princes were 
also prevailed on to give orders in their districts, that 
the Company’s merchants and brokers should have a 
preference to all others, and that on no account should 
piece-goods be sold to other persons ; that subsequently 
to the transfer of Surat to the British government, the 
authority of the Adawlut (our own court of justice) was 
constantly interposed to enforce a similar series of 
arbitrary and oppressive acts ?”' 

“As long as the Company continued to trade in 
piece-goods at Surat, this was the uniform practice of 
their commercial servants. It may be taken as a 
specimen of the practice of other factories, and nothing 
more than the natural consequence of uniting power 
and trade in the same hands. 

In Lord Wellesley’s well-known letter of roth July 
1804, to the Madras Government, a similar course of 
arbitrary proceeding is detailed as being the DiBeHer 
of the commercial factories under that Presidency. ” 
If reference be had to that letter, it will be seen, on 
the faith of the highest official authority, how the 
power of the sovereign has been arbitrarily and habi- 
tually exercised, not only to favour and promote his 
own commercial dealings, but to throw obstructions 
in the way of private enterprize, fatal to the interests 
and pursuits of the regular and more legitimate traders 
of the country. 
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I cen not explain myself better on this head than 
in the words of an answer to my examination of July 
1831. A commercial resident, anxious to promote 
the Company’s interests, or dreading the consequen- 
ces of disappointment in completing the Company’s 
investment, naturally desires to secure in its favor 
all the advantages which power can give it. To this - 
end arbitrary and oppressive acts are encouraged or 
connived at, till the commission of them comes to be 
considered as zealous performance of official duty; 
and this must ever be the case where power and com- 
mercial dealings are committed to the same hands.” 

“In Mr. Saunders’ evidence, of March 1831, this 
spirit is stated to prevail, and the most arbitrary and , 
oppressive acts to have been committed up to- the 
year 1829, in those districts of Bengal where the Com- 
pany’s silk factories are established. Mr. Saunder’s 
evidence is very important, in distinctly showing not 
only that a practice very similar to that above described 
as the former practice at Surat, prevailed in the Bengal 
silk factories up to the latest period but that the Com- 
pany’s interference had the effect of raising prices up- 
wards of 40 per cent, between the year 1815 and 1821 ; 
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and that this high price continuing, so that great losses 
were sustained on the sales in England, an attempt was 
made in 1827 , by an equally arbitrary proceeding, to 
reduce the prime cost of the article, and orders were 
accordingly given to cause it to be fixed by the beyers 
of the commodity, without the least reference to the will 
or the interest of the sedders. 
oie * * that when a sovereign exercises trade, or a 
merchant is allowed the use of power, that power is, 
under all circumstances, and by whomsoever adminis- 
tered, sure to be abused, and perverted to the most 
*®-pernicious purposes. * % # % oH % oR 
‘When I was in India, several treaties existed with 
Native Princes, in which, where any branch of the 
Company’s trade was concerned, or likely to be pro- 
moted, stipulations were invariably inserted, either for a 
monopoly of such branch in favour of the Company, or 
to give the Company's agents a preference in their 
dealings therein over all private merchants. The 
history of Bengal contains a series of the most 
iniquitous proceedings founded on such treaties with 
the Nabobs of Bengal, both previous and subsequent to 
the year 1765. * * * * J believe the same prin- 
ciples to be in force in the present day, of which some 
notable examples ‘may be found in the history of 
the late transactions regarding Malwa opium and 
treaties with Malwa princes.” * 


The only other query which we need refer 
to here isthe last one, viz., the eleventh, 
which ran as follows :— 


“Can any measures, not involved in previous 
questions, be suggested, calculated to advance the interest 
.of Indian commerce, such as the improvement or in- 
crease of the exportable productions of India, &c. 8c.” 


It may be thought that this query was 
meant to do justice to the industries of India. 
But nothing of the sort was ever intended by 
the framers of it. Their sole object was how 
to enrich their own countrymen at the expense 
of India. This is borne out by the majority 
of the replies given to the query. We will 
first reproduce below the answers of the four 
distinguished Chambers of Commerce which 
carried on trade with India. 


* One Mr. Henry Gouger in his “Personal Narrative of two 
years’ imprisonment in Burmah?? writes :— 
* “The East India Company competed with the private trader 
in the production of raw silk. They had their commercial 
residents established in the different parts of the silk districts, 
whose emoluments mainly depended on the quantity of silk 
they secured for the Company, who permitted these agents 
(or residents as they were termed) to charge them a certain com- 
mission on its value. 

“The system pursued by both parties was this :—Advances 
of money before each bund or crop, were made to two'classes 
of persons—-first, to the cultivators who reared the cocoons ; 
next, to the large class of winders who formed the mass of the 
pfpulation of the surrounding villages, By the first, the raw 
material was secured ; by the last the labour for working it. 
These advances were regarded as legal earnest ote eal or as 
pledges by the receivers fo confine their dealings to the party 
disbursing it. 

“The larger the quantity of silk the resident provided for 
his masters the greater was his remuneration,-—a state of things 
which naturally created a jealousy between the functionary and 
the private trader, as their interests clashed. But theré was 
no ¢quality in the competition, the oné being armed with 
arbitrary power, the other, not. I will state a case of every- 
day occurrence, 

“A native wishing to sell me the cocoons he produces for 
the season takes my advance of money; a village of winders 
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The Manchester Chamber cf Commerce 
and East India Committee wrcte :— 


“The improvement and increase «f the exporta :le 
productions of India would doubtless ce a great good to 
India, and not to India merely, but to this count. y. 
The improvement in the quality of ‘ndia cotton is an 
object of paramount importance to the prosperity of tne 
cotton manufactures of Great Britair., so much so, tkat 
every facility should be afforded to the speedy develoo- 
ment of whatever India is capable of accomplishing n 
this way ; but we have no specific measure to sugge:t, 
unless it be the obvious one of permitting British su >- 
jects to hold land.” 


No comments are needed ca the abov2 
reply of the Chamber of Commezce. It clearly 
shows (especially the passage we have put ia 
italics) the selfish object the Chamber had ia 
view when it made the above -ecommenda- 
tion. 

The Glasgow Chamber of Commerc: 
wrote :— 4 


“Every improvement or increase o: the exportablz 
production of India, would, no doubt, have that effect ; 
and with a view effectually to promote such desirabl= 
objects, we earnestly hope that the lizense system b-- 
the East India Company shall be entrely abolished 
and every encouragement and facility. consistent witl. 
the safety and tranquility of India, will be granted t. 
British subjects going there, from whose skill, capita. 
and enterprise most beneficial results may reasonablr 
be expected.” 


The answer of the Glasgow Chamber alsc 
shows like that of Manchester that they 
wanted to benefit their own k.th and kin 
and not the manufacturers of Incia. 

The Liverpool East India Committee sug- 
gested 

“that encouragement be given to men of talent, 
particularly acquainted with the best modes of raising 


and improving the different products of India, to settle 
in the interior of the country.’ 


The Hull Committee also mad: the same 
suggestion as did the Liverpool East 


does the same. After this contract Is made, two of the Residents? 
servants are despatched to the viilage, the om bearing a bag 
of rupees, the other a book, in which to regi .ter the names of 
the recipients, In vain does the man to whom the money is 
offered protest that he has entered into a p-for engagement 
with me. If he refuses to accept it, a rupee S thrown jato his 
house, his name is written down before the winess who carries 
the bag, and thatis enough. Under this iniqu:rous proceeding, 
the Resident, by the authority committed to h.m, forcibly seizes 
my property and my labourers even at my own decor, 


“Nor does the oppression stop here. If 1 saed the man in 
Court for repayment of the money 1 had thus been defrauded 
of, the judge was compelled, before granting a decree in my 
favour, to ascertain from the Commercial Resid=7: whether the 
defaulter was in debt to the East India Campany. If he 
was, a prior decree was given tothe Residen-, and I lost my 
money. 

vanother weapon in the hand of the Resides? was the settle- 
ment of prices to be paid to the cultivators at tx close of each 
season, the East india Company’s price eden 4 that of the 
private trader. The higher the price, the great=r his commis- 
sion,—the money was not his own, and his mesters had a long 
purse,” 

“A personal narrative of two years’ imprisonment in Burmah, 
1824-26, by Henry Gouger,” London: John Murray, 1860, 
p. 2. 
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India Committee. Then it concluded by 


saying :—- 

“Since the Directors of the Company have been the 
monarchs of our vast possessions in India, no facilities 
of communication with the interior by roads have been 
afforded, nor has any improvement in the culture of its 
soil and its various products been made; * * How 
widely different would the condition be of this important 
part of the globe, and its vast population, were the 
Company to confine themselves to their magisterial 
duties, and no longer act on the narrow principles of 
rival and monopolizing merchants! The advantages 
arising from such a change (the right of colonization 
being granted) would be incalculable, both to ourselves 
and the native inhabitants of India: to ourselves it would 
afford 2 most inviting opportunity for the investment of 
capital; be an inexhaustible source for the extension of 
commerce and manufactures, and for the employment 
of our shipping ; a source in these respects more highly 
important, because free from foreign competition and 
control. It would afford inducements to the emigrant 
far beyond either Canada, the United States, or New 
Holland ; and would greatly and permanently improve 
our national as well as individual prosperity. As Zo the 
natives of India, this change of system would tend by 
their tncreased intercourse with Britons, ta enlighten 
aud ctutlise them, to dispel the horrors of theiy supers- 
tition and idolatry, and greatly to facilitate their im- 
provement, general welfare and happiness.” 


Yes, Indians are being civilised off the face 
of the earth by famine and plague and other 
epidemics following on the track of the 
impoverishment of the people in consequence 
of the ruin of their industries. 


Most of those gentlemen who replied to 
this query demanded encouragement to their 
countrymen to settle in India without which 
they thought the interests of Indian Com- 
merce would not be advanced. According 
to Mr. Larpent the measures proposed to 
benefit Indian Commerce, were :— 


1. “A remodelling of the Customs table. 

2. Equalization of the duties on Indian sugar, 

3. Reduction of duties on Indian cotton and silk 
manufactures, which pay here 10 and 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, whilst British manufacturers in India pay 
2% per cent, only. 

4. Opening of new ports for the importation of 
Indian goods, and extension of the bonding system 
into the interior of the kingdom on articles heavily 
taxed. 

5. Encouragement to persons to settle in India.” 


Mr. Mackillop in the course of his reply 
wrote :-— 


“Tt would obviously be to the advantage of export- 
ers of goods from this country, were the duties re- 
duced on the importation of Indian produce to Eng- 
land. J allude particularly to sugar, silk piece-goods, 
pepper, and almost every description of spices, Cte. 
tts acting inconsistently to encourage the exports 
of a country, and at the same time to repress the 
tmportations of the State to which the exports are 
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sent; it 1s, tn fact, a system of trade not calculated 
to be benefictal to either party.” 

The words which have been put in italics 
show that Mr. Mackillop took a statesman- 
like view of the situation, but he spoke to deaf 
ears, for it was not the interest of England 
to encourage the industries of India. 


Mr. Wood suggested the construction of 
roads and canals in India for facilitating 
the transport of the produce of that country. 
He wrote :— 


“Very little has been effected by way of opening 
the communication with the Presidency by land, and 
the roads have been left in a much worse state than 
when under the government of the Moguls; the re- 
mains o: their roads and bridges are to be seen 
throughout the country; and although we have been 
so long in possession of the country, the roads, within 
30 miles of Calcutta are impassable for carriages in 
the rainy season.” 


Well, Mr. Wood forgot that India ap- 
peared to the Britishers to be a milch-cow 
whom it was their duty to go on milching 
without giving it any sustenance, Mr. 
Wood was not aware of the fact that it was 
not considered in those days the duty of the 
British Indian Government to construct 
roads and canals in India for the benefit of 
the natives of this country. Thus Mr. N. B. 
Edmonstone who had filled very high offices * 
in India, in his evidence as a witness before 
the Parliamentary Committee on the r6th 
April 1832, was asked 

“1710, Since we have derived a large revenue from 
the territory of India, amounting now to £20,000,000 
annualiy, can you point to any great improvements 
in the way of public works, such as works for irriga- 
tion, roads, bridges, or any great public works in the 


country, by which any marks appear of the benefits 
derived from our Empire there ?” 


In reply, Mr. Edmonstone said 


“Not from public works; that has generally been 
left to the industry and skill of the native land- 
holders. There has been one work of that description 
that has been of very great importance, the renewal 
of some canals anciently drawn from the Jumna in the 
north-west quarter of India, which have been carried 
through a great extent of arid territory, and been pro- 
ductive of very great increase of revenue.’”’ 


Mr. Edmonstone was then further asked :— 


1711. In that single and small sample, is there” 
not evidence of the vast benefits that a paternal gov- 
ernment might confer upon that country ? 


He said: 


“I am not aware in what manner the public re- 
sources could be applied in that way. All the lands 
being private property, it necessarily depends upon 
the proprietors of those lands to introduce such works 
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and improvements as they find best calculated to pro- 
mote their own interests.” 

The above characteristic reply of Mr. 
Edmondstone should be borne in mind by 
our present-day rulers who look upon land 
revenue not as tax but mere rent and who 
say that the people have no private right in 
the land. 

Mr. Rickard’s reply was the most im- 
portant one and it covers more than five 
pages of the folio volume. He wanted re- 
forms in the administration of India and 
he concluded his reply by saying :-— 

“Should these reforms be found to conduce to the 
internal prosperity of India, the objects desired in this 
question would be most fully accomplished ; for by in- 
creased prosperity on the one hand, and the entire abo- 
lition of the Company’s trade on the other, the most 
effectual measures, as well direct as indirect, would 
thus be adopted, to advance the interests of Indian 
Commerce, and not only to increase the exportable pro- 
ductions of India, but those of Britain also.” 

The reforms which Mr. Rickards proposed 
were far-reaching in their consequences, and 
had they been then granted, there would 
not have been that amount of discontent 
in India which exists now. He was in 
favor of conferring on the natives of this 
country a modified system of representative 
government. He also pointed out the 
unfairness and injustice in levying heavy 
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duties on Indian imports in England. He 
wrote :— 


“The rates of duty imposed on Inczn imports into 
Britain, when compared with the exer ption from duty 
of British staples into India (cotton goods being sub- 
ject to a duty only of 2} per cen. ’, constitute an 
important feature in the present cvsstion. Indians 
within the Company’s jurisdiction, like Inglish, Scotch 
or Irish, are equally subjects of the Brtish Government, 
To make invidious distinctions, favorinz one class, but 
oppressing another, all being subjects of the same 
empire, cannot be reconciled with :-e principles of 
justice ; and whilst British imports into India are thus 
so highly favored, I know that Indo-British subjects 
feel it a great grievance that their ccm modities when 
imported into England should be so enz=rmously taxed.” 

‘oe  % # the system of duties cn British goods 
imported into India, compared with :tose on Indian 
goods imported into Britain, both bemg equally the 
property of British subjects, it is liable <3 this inconsis- 
tency, that British staples imported nto India are 
admitted duty free, whereas Indian prcduce is charged 
with enormous duties in this country, ~any articles of 
ordinary consumption being subject to c aties exceeding 
100, and from that up to 600 per cent., while one 
article as high as 3,000 per cent." # 4 

“But the greatest obstruction of all tz the extension 
of Indian Commerce, both internal and =xternal, ts the 
land-tax, one-half of the gross procese of the soil; 
an import which paralyses the energies of the great 
mass of the people by consigning them <9 irretrievable 
poverty; * ¥#” 


But Mr. Rickards spoke to dzaf ears; he 


was crying in the wilderness. No one 
paid any heed to what he said. 


THE GREAT WAR IN BENGAL, 1658-1660 


(Based on original Persian Sources.) 
CHAPTER IV. 
BattLe or Kuarwau. 
No time was now lost on the Imperial 
side. Next day, 3rd Janu- 
ary, Aurangzib formed his 
plan of battle and assigned 
to each division its proper position. Early 
at dawn on the Fourth, the order of battle 
was issued: the artillery was to be planted 
opposite the enemy’s guns, and the army 
was to advance there. All was stir and 
bustle in the camp. The marshals and 
orderlies galloped about to arrange the 
ranks; the trumpets sounded; the kettle- 
drums struck up; the standards were borne 
aloft. Before each division moved the ele- 
phants and guns; behind them tramped 


Aurangzib marshals 
his army 


the serried ranks of steel-clad cavalry. “A 
dense cloud of dust” raised by go,200 horses’ 
hoofs “hid the earth and sky.” 


From 8 a.m. Aurangzib himse:: rode out 
on a huge elephant, inspect- 
ing his troops an= cheering 
them by his presence in the 
field, Under his leadership the army ad- 
vanced slowly and in perfect order, till 
about 3P.M., when they haltez one mile 
from the enemy’s force, behind th= Imperial 
artillery,, at a spot chosen by the scouts for 
the battle. Shuja, too, marshalled his ranks, 
but did not leave his position. Only his 

* Alamgirnamah, 242,245,250. Khafi Khan, 149. Aurang- 
zib’s disposition of his troops is minutely d-sscribed in the 
Alamgirnameh 245-250, and Shuja’s on pp. 250 & 351; also Agil 


Kh, 7$. Khafi Kh, (ii1.49) merely gives an abstrac’ of the Alamgir- 
nomah, 


Advances to Shuja’s 
position. 
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artillery was sent half a mile in front of his 
camp. The Imperial artillery replied to 
their fire, but little execution seems to have 
been done on either side.* 

At nightfall Shuja’s artillery retired on 
his army, in order to keep 
touch with it. Mir Jumla, 
with a born general’s ins- 
tinct, at once seized the deserted position, — 
which was a high ground commanding the 
eremy’s camp. By hard labour he dragged 
40 guns to it and mounted them, aiming at 
tne enemy and ready for action on the next 
morning. By Aurangzib’s order his soldiers 
cid not take off their armour, their horses 
were not unsaddled; the men only dis- 
mounted and slept each at his own post. 
‘The Emperor himself occupied a small tent 
ptiched on the field. His generals hastily 
entrenched in front of their divisions, and 
kept watch. Mir Jumla went his rounds 
during the first part of the night, superinten- 
ding the entrenching and urging the 
sentinels to be on the alert. 

The eventful 5th of January was about to 
dawn. A few hours of the 
night still remained; the 
Emperor was engaged in the prayer of the 
last watch (tahajjud), when a vague clam- 
our arose in the far-off van of the army, and 
grew louder every moment. {| The alarm 
and confusion rapidly spread through the 
camp. The air was thick with the yells of 
assailants, the cries of startled sleepers and 
timid fugitives, the tramp of horsemen 
recklessly galloping away and of cattle 
3tampeding in fright. The badmash element 
among the camp-followers seized the oppor- 
tunity of plundering on their own account. 
The darkness heightened the confusion and 
the ignorance of its cause added to its 
terrors. 

Messengers began to come running to 
the Emperor to report the 
truth, An act of treachery, 
disgraceful in any servant, 
doubly disgraceful in a Rajput, || was the 


Night spent in 
watching. 


Tumult in his Camp 


Caused by Jaswant’s 
treacherous attack. 


~ Masum {101) says that the fire was continued-all night,and 
many were slain. But thisis very unlikely. The Alamgirnamah 
gives the more credible account, which I have followed. 
+ Alamgirnamah, 252. 


i, Ibid 253. The Ahkam gives the time as “two and a half prehars 
o7 the night” (48) ; Khafi Khan (il. $1) says “when 4 or 5 gharis of 
the night remained” ; the Alamgirnamah is vague, “towards the 
morning” (25 5.) 

| Aurangzib’s own words, in a letter to Jai Singh, given in 
the Paris MS., folio 2a, 
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root of all this trouble. Maharajah Jaswant 
Singh (of Jodhpur), who commanded the 
right wing, had brooded over some fancied 
slight or neglect and matured a deep plan 
of vengeance. He had, it was said, sent a 
secret message to Shuja that he would at- 
tack the Imperial camp at the back of the 
field at the close of the night, ] and that 
while the Emperor would hasten to the 
rear to repel him Shuja should swiftly fall 
on the disordered army and crush it be- 
tween two adversaries. So, shortly after 
midnight he got his 14,000 Rajputs § ready, 
turned his back to the field, and rushed the- 
camp of Prince Muhammad, which lay in 
the path of his flight. The few guards of 
the camp were soon overpowered ; the 
followers who fell in their way were slain, 
and every thing that the Rajputs could lay 
hands on was carried off. Some of the 
camp people, roused by the noise and mis- 
taking it for the approach of the enemy, 
hastily loaded their goods on their beasts 
for flight. These now fell into the hands 
of the Rajputs, who were saved the trouble 
of packing their booty! Horses and camels 
beyond number and an immense amount in 
cash and kind were carried off. The bag- 
gage, stores, and draught-cattle of the 
whole army, from the Emperor to the 
meanest private, which lay in the camp 
behind the bivouacking army, were looted. 
“Everything in the Prince’s camp was 
swept away with the broom of plunder.” 
Much of the Emperor’s own camp suffered 
the same fate before the Rajputs gained 
the road to Agra. The confusion spread 
to the army at the front. Men assembled 
in broken groups, rumours of disaster 
spread through ihe ranks. “The news 
caused distraction among the troops; 
their order was broken; cowards and 
traitors fled away with or after Jaswant ; 
some doubledealers went over to Shuja. 
Many commanders left their posts and 


"] For the attack on the Base Camp, see Masum 110d-11 1b, 
Alamgirnamah 253-256, Khafi Kh il, $1-53, Amal-t-Saltih 19,0 
(meagre). Aqil Kh. 76 & 77. (brief and confused), and Ahkam 
Irvine MS. 48. (India office MS. 34e gives afew lines more.) 
The best accounts are those supplied by the Alamgirnamah and 
the Ahkam, Khafi Khan supplies a few interesting details, 


§ This number is given by the dAhkem, Masum says “5 or 6 
thousanc.” Ihave taken the larger number because Jaswant as 
commanier of the Right Wing could not have had less than 
10,000 men ; in the reduced Mughal army of the next day that 
wing had 10,000 men, with a reserve of 3,000 more. Secondly 
the Alangirnamah admits that at dawn Aurangzib found that 
“nearly one half of yesterday's force had been scattered by the 
tumult”? (256.) 


. a 


. others, 
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hastened to the rear-camp to look after their 
property.” 


But the situation was saved by Aurang- 
zib’s wonderful coolness 
and Shuja’s hesitation. 
Shuja received Jaswant’s message, heard of 
the tumult, but did not leave his own camp 
at night lest it should be a mere ruse con- 
trived between Aurangzib and Jaswant to 
lure him into destruction! So great was 
Aurangzib’s repute for writing feigned 
letters, making false professions, and prac- 
tising all the stratagems of war and policy, 
that Shuja durst not take advantage of his 
seeming distress. The general who hesi- 
tates is lost; the psychological moment 
passed away, never to return. 


Shuja inactive. 


The Emperor was at his tahajjud prayer 
in his field-tent, when the 
; news of Jaswant’s attack 
and desertion reached him. Without utter- 
ing a word, he merely waved his hand as 
if to say, “If he is gone, let him go] After 
deliberately finishing the prayer, he issued 
from the tent, mounted a takht-i-rawan 
(portable chair), and addressed his officers, 
saying, “This incident is a mercy vouch- 
safed to us by God. If the infidel had 
played the traitor in the midst of the battle, 
all would have been lost. His flight (now) 
is good for us. Praised be God that by 
this means friends have been winnowed 
from secret enemies in my army. The 
occurrence is a God-send and an omen of 
victory to us |’"# 


Aurangzib’s coolness 


So Aurangzib firmly kept his own posi- 
tion, and prevented the con- 
fusion from infecting his 

His example put heart into 

Orderlies were sent off to urge the 

leaders of the various corps not to stir from 

their places; any one found away from his 
assigned post was to be dragged to the 

Emperor with insult. Islam Khan was 

ordered to command the right wing in the 

place of Jaswant, and Saif Khan was given 
independent charge of the front section of 
that division. Inall other respects yester- 
day’s battle formation was retained. But 

Mir Jumla was empowered to make any 

change that he deemed necessary. The 

night wore off in watching and caution. 


Saves the Situation. 


division too. 


i “Alamgirnamah, 255 and 256, Khafi Kh, il. 53, dAhkam 4b. 
+ Khafi Kh, ii. 53. 
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At dawn Aurangzib rode out onan ele- 
phant to inspec:. Jaswant’s 
exploit had scattered nearly 
half the Imperial army. But w zh the return 
of day-light many faithful officers, who had 
not been swept too far away bz the tide of 
flight, hastened to rejoinethe royal banner. 
Thus Aurangzib saw around <imself more 
than 50,000 soldiers, as against Shuja’s bare 
23,000.[ He issued the order 0° battle with 
an assurance of victory whicl the Court 
annalist ascribes to “his trust in Sod and the 
escort of angelic legions,’ buz which the 
modern critical historian must set down to 
a more mundane cause, viz his clear 
superiority of two to one over he enemy. 


First spread a screen of skirmishers 
(qarawwals), a small but 
battle array. picked body under Abdullah 
Khan. These were the retinu2 of the Im- 
perial hunt, men accustomed to track 
the deer and the tiger and to take ad- 
vantage of every cover in tae ground. 
The Vanguard was led by Zv-fiqar Khan 
and Sultan Muhammad, the Bight Wing 
by Islam Khan, and the Lef Wing by 
the Khan-i-dauran and Kumar Ram Singh 
(the son of Jai Singh.) Each of these divi- 
sions was 10,000 strong and hac a number 
of guns covering its front. Bakadur Khan 
commanded the IJtimsh or smal advanced 
Reserve. The main Reserves cf the two 
wings, each numbering 3,000 trcopers, were 
under Daud Khan and Rajah Scjan Singh 
respectively. In the Centre the Emperor’s 
banner waved overa vast host of at least 
20,000 men.|| His own right anc left flanks 
were commanded by Amin Ehan and 
Murtaza Khan. Khawas Khan brought up 
the scanty Rear. Aurangzib rode on a huge 


The rival hosts, 


Aurangzib’s 


f Aqil Khan (p. 76) gives Shuja’s numbers thts ; 
Right Wing 5,000° 
Left »» 4,000{ This gives a total Cf 23,000. 
Right Reserve 2,000 
000 
10,000; 


é { The actual strength of the Imperial army is mentioned 
neither in the Alamgirnamah, nor by KhatiKh. Tle former only 
says that more than one half of the previous cay’s force i.e, 
90,000) was present. (p. 256) This would give 45 000 to 50,000 
The latter adds that at dawn many of the disperse officers came 
back to the Presence, (p. 53) Therefore Aurangzil could not have 
got less than 50,000 men with him afte: Jaswant’s ‘light ; 60,000 
would be nearer the'truth. ‘Aqil Khan (p 78) e:timates the im- 
perial force thus ; Van, Right Wing, and Left Wing 10,000 cach; 
Right and Left Reserves 3,000 each. The number n the Centre 
(under the Emperor) is unfortunately not given. Eutit must have 
been twice as strong as either of the wings, becatse the ‘dlamgir- 
namah mentions 43 officers as present in itas agairst some 20 in 
each of the wings (pp 24+-248.) The statemert of the dkhan 
that when the battle began Aurangzib’s army “dc not number 
even one-fourth of Shuja’s” is an absurd exaggerat on and occurs 
only in the India office MS. of it (f, 34 a) 


e: ” No Reserve is meationed. 
Centre (tip) 
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elephant with his third son, Muhammad 
‘Azam, in his howdah. Mir Jumla was 
seated on another elephant, close to the 
Emperor’s, ready to help him with counsel 
ét any crisis. The army marched in this 
fo-mation slowly ahead, and clashed with 
the enemy at 8 asM. 

Shuja had been impressed by yesterday’s 
vast assemblage of the Im- 
perial host, whose number 
rumour had swollen above go,ooo men. He 
new that he could not adopt the customary 
plan of battle, making his force correspond, 


Shaja’s formation 


division for division, to the enemy’s 
G.spositions. His small force would 
then have been overlapped and 
swallowed up by the vastly extended 


front of an enemy who outnumbered him’ 


three to one. So, with great judgment he 
made a new formation to-day: all his army 
was drawn up in one long line, behind the 
artillery. His Right was commanded by 
his eldest son Zainuddin Muhammad and 
fyed ‘Alam (5,000 men), and his Left by 
Hasan Kheshgi (4,000 men). Behind these 
two wings stood their Reserves, each 2,000 
strong, under Isfandiar Beg and Syed Quli 
respectively. In the centre rode Shuja with 
his second son, Buland Akhtar, (10,000 men), 
his front being led by Shaikh Zarif and 
Syed Qasim. There was apparently no 
main reserve. With true generalship Shuja 
determined to assume the offensive, and 
make up for the smallness of his number 
by the moral superiority which the attack- 
‘ng party always has. The first stage of 
zhe battle justified his forecast. 

The battle began at 8 a.m, with a 
furious artillery duel; can- 
non, rockets and muskets 
were discharged on both sides, doing great 
havoc. One ball struck Zainuddin’s ele- 
_phant wounding the driver and the servant 
at the back, while the rider and remount 
escaped scatheless)5 The two Vans now 
closed and plied their bows.* 


The first move was made by Syed Alam 

; Me with Shuja’s Right. He 
Aurangaib’s Left Wing charged the Imperial Left 
wing, driving in front three 


* For the battle of Khajwah see Alamgirnamah 257-265, Masum 
102 b—105 6, Khafi Kh ii 53-56 (mostly a repetition of the 
Alamgirnamah), Amal-i-Salih 20 a & b, Aqil Khan, 75-79. The last 
adds many incidents which the Court historian has omitted. 
Masum is of special value as giving a picture of the battle as seen 
from Shuja’s side. Otherwise, the Alamgirnamah has been my 
chief authority. : ‘ 


Battle begins. 
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infuriated elephants, each brandishing a 
two-maund iron chain in its trunk.t 
Neither man nor beast could stand their 
impetuous onset. The Imperial Left, which 
had no Prince or great general to command 
it, broke and fled. The panic spread even 
to the Centre; the soldiers ran about -in 
confusion; the faint-hearted fled without 
waiting to be attacked. { To make bad 
worse, a false report of the Emperor’s death 
suddenly spread through the ranks and took 
away the hearts of the soldiers. Many fled 
away; “even veterans of the Deccan wars 
and old servants of the Emperor joined the 
stream of flight.” || So great was their 
panic that some of the fugitives did not 
halt before reaching Agra. Jaswant’s 
mysterious appearance and rapid flight had 
created along the route to Agra a story of 
the Emperor’s defeat and capture. The 
later arrivals from the field confirmed the 
news, gave circumstantial details of the 
disaster like eye-witnesses, and announced 
the speedy advance of the victorious Shuja 
to release Shah Jahan. Agra must have 
resembled Brussels just after Waterloo! ~ 


“But the battle had yet to be fought and 
won, The enemy, after 
clearing the Left Wing, 
pushed on towards the Centre, where only 
2,000 troopers now remained to guard the 
Emperor. But Murtaza Khan from the 
left of the Centre, Bahadur Khan from the 
Ilttimsh, and Hasan Ali Khan from the left 
Reserve, each with a handful of men, flung 
themselves forward and barred the eneiny’s 
path, The Emperor, too, boldly 
his elephant’s head to the Left to confront 
the enemy. Backed thus by the Centre, 
those few brave officers successfully repel- 


Attack on his Centre 


turned 


led Syed Alam, who galloped back by the’ 


same path that he had come. 


But the three elephants continued to 
advance wildly, their 
wounds having made them 
fiercer than before. One of them came 
upon Aurangzib’s elephant. It was the 
critical moment of the battle. If the Em- 
peror had given ground or turned back, his 
whole army would have fled. But he 
stood like a rock, chaining the legs of his 

T Khafi Kh, ti. 56. 

ae Amal-i-Salih, 20 b. 

| Agi Kh, 76477. 


Repelled. 
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BATTLE OF KHAJWAH. 


Aurangzio’s army : 


Right Wing, front division, under Saif Khan, 

” » main body, » Islam Khan. 
Advaneed Reserve (Iltimsh) ,, Bahadur Khan. 
Yan, front division, under Zulfiqar Khan, 

» main body, » Prince Muhammad. 
Left Wing, front divn. ,, Kumar Ram Singh. 

- » Mainbody , Khan-i-dauran. 


Centre, right flank, , Muhammad Amin Khan. 
» main body, » Aurangzib. 
» left flank, » Murtaza Khan, 

Right Reserve 9 Daud Khan. 


12. 


13. 


14, 
15. 
16. 
17, 
18. 
19. 
20. 
al. 


Left Reserve under Sajan Singh and Hasan 
Ali Khan, 
Rear under Khawas Khan. 


Shuja’s army :° 


Right out under Syed Alam. 

i in » Prince Zainuddin. 
Van » Shaikh Zarif. 
Left in » Shaikh Wali Farmuli. 

» oub » Hasan Kheshgi. 
Right Reserve under Isfandiar M'amuri. 
Centre » Shuja. 
Left Reserve , Syed Qasim (7), 


Ver 
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elephant to prevent its flight.* At his 
order one of his matchlockmen, Jalal Khan, 
shot down the mahout of the attacking ele- 
phant, and immediately afterwards some 
Imperial elephants surrounded it, a brave 
royal mahout nimbly leaped on its back and 
brought the riderless beast under his con- 
trol. The other two elephants ran away 
in front of the Centre towards the Right 
Wing. The Emperor now got breathing 
time, and turned to succour his Right, 
which had been hard pressed. 

For, encouraged by the 'success of Syed 
Alam’s charge the enemy’s 
Van and Left, led by 
Buland Akhtar, Shaikh 
Wali, Shaikh Zarif, Hasan Kheshgi, and 
others, had attacked the Imperial Right in 
the meantime. In spite of their small num- 
ber, their gallant charge dislodged their 
opponents; many of the Imperialists fled, but 
the captains kept their places, though with 
very few men at their back. f All this time 
so severe was the stress of the fight on the 
Left, that Aurangzib had no time to think of 
his Right. Now, freed from the danger on 
his Left, he looked at the Right and found 
there signs of confusion and flight. His 
first thought was to hasten to reinforce that 
hard-pressed division. But even in the 
greatest difficulty and danger, his coolness 
and presence of mind did not desert him. t+ 
Trat once struck him that, as his front had 
hitherto been towards the Left, if he were 
now to face suddenly round and march to 
- the Right, the rest of the army would inter- 
pret this volte face as flight. So, he first sent 
orderlies to the Van to tell the generals of 
‘his real object and to urge them to fight on 
without fear or doubt. 

Then he wheeled the Centre round and 
joined the Right Wing. The succour came 
nota minute too soon. The elephant of Islam 
Khan, the commander of that wing, taking 
fright from a rocket, had fled scattering and 
shaking the troops of that division. The 
commander of the right wing artillery and 
his son had been slain. But Saif Khan and 
Akram Khan, the leaders of the vanguard of 
the Right, with a few men kept their 
ground, and were fighting hard to stem the 
enemy’s advance. 


Aurangzib succours 
his hard pressed 
Right Wing, 


* Khafi Kh. ii. 56 
Amalt-Salih, 20 a, Masum, 102 6 & 103 a. 
t Alamgirnamah, 261 & 262. 
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Just then the Emperor arrived and rein- 
forced them. This was the 


Which now beats ees 
back the enemy’s decisive move of the dzy. 
eft, ‘ 

: The tide of battle ncw 
rolled resistlessly against Shuja. The In- 


perial Right, newly strengthened, made a 
counter-charge and swept away tne enemy 
from before them, with gvzeat carnage. 
Shaikh Wali Farmuli, the leceder cf Bulaad 
Akhtar’s Van, with some other conzmandes, 
was slain. Hasan Kheshgi, the general of 
the Left Wing, fell down wounded. Shaizh 
Zarif, a Daudzai Afghan, afte- a heroic figat 
in front of the Emperor, was captured 
covered with wounds. Buland Alchtar fed 
to his father. || 

Meantime the Imperial Van, under Zulficar 
Khan and Sultan Muham- 
mad, had bzaten back the 
attack on it, advanced and shaken the 
enemy’s front line. There the leader, 
Tahawwr Khan, with a handful of msn, 
offered a bold opposition and szved the 
fugitives from slaughter. Bzt so ihick was 
the shower of cannon-balls, rockets, end 
bullets from Aurangzib’s army thet no nan 
could stand it. The front line of Shaja 
began to gallop back to a szfe distance in 
twos and threes at a time. J 

There was now a general advance of he 
whole Imper-al arny,Right, 
Aurangzib’sarmy. Centre, andLeft. “Lke 
masses of dark clouds, they sarrounced 
Shuja’s own division, the Centre,” his tivo 
flanks having been Jaid bare by the defeat 
and flight of his Right and Left wings. Meny 
of his personal attendants pernshed from zhe 
Imperialist, fire’ under his own eyes. “he 
cannon-balls carried off a head or hata 
body ata time. Some of t:em, weigh ng 
16 or 20 ibs, flew about his own heac. § 
Therefore, at Mir Isfandiar Mamuzi’s advice 
he left the dangerous prorinenze of che 
elephant’s back and took hore. 


This was a fatal mistake. 7% All was row 


The Van Triumph- 
ant. 


General.advance of 


|| Alamgirnamah, 263, Aqil Kh., 78. 

§| Masum, 103 a—-104 a. 

§ This last’ scene is graphically descr 3ed by Masum, 1 93 6 & 
4a. s 


** Bernier’s statement, copied by Stewart, thit Shuja ws on 
the point of gaining the victory when he “ost all sy dismotating 
from his elephant, merely gives the bazar gossip. None C the 
contemporary authorities on whom my accoun: of the ba tie is 
based, supports such an idea, which is also natura.ly imprcoable, 
Indeed, the battle had been already lost md Shuja was in mm{]- 
nent risk of being captured, when he took aorse, 
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lost. The sight of the empty 
howdah, visible from the 
furthest limit of the field, struck terror into 
his soldiers, hearts. Their master was slain, 
so they imagined. For whom would they 
struggle any longer? They had been sorely 
tried by Aurangzibh’s artillery and wanted 
only a decent excuse for flight. This was 
now found in the riderless elephant. Ina 
morient the whole army broke and fled. 
Sauja’s shouts to his men to stand firm 
fell on unheeding ears; 
he could not arrest the tide 
of flight, but stood in the field like a helpless 
“spectator of the hand of Fate.” A few of 
his captains, who had been gallantly facing 
the enemy, now looked around and saw 
with amazement the field behind them 
deserzed, and none of their followers present 
at their back. The enemy emboldened by 
the sight hemmed them round. It was only 
left for them to do and to die, and this they 


Shuja dismounts 
fror nis elephant 


His arvr ¢ flees, 


did. Syed ‘Alam alone broke through the 


ring of his adversaries, * 

Already the craven-hearted had begun to 
Desertions to buy safety with desertion 
eee to the victor’s side, While 
Aurangzib was advancing from his own 
Rigit, first Murad Khan Safawi (surnamed 
Makarram Khan', then Abdur Rahman 
Khan (son of Nazar Muhammad Khan, the 
ex-king of Balkh), and Sanjar Beg (the son 
of Alawardi Khan), left Shuja and joined 
him. Under their guidance the Emperor 
skirted Shuja’s artillery on his left hand 
and charged the enemy’s centre, as narrated 
before.t But the victory had been already 
won. A courier now galloped up to him 
with the happy news that Shuja had fled 
from the field with his sons, Syed Alam, 
Alawardi Khan, and a small remnant of his 
army. 

Immediately the Imperial band struck 
up the ‘music of victory’ 
which conveyed the happy 
news to every soldier in the field. The 
battle was over. Aurangzib descended from 
his elephant, and knelt down on the 
field to thank the Giver of Victories. Shuja’s 
entire camp and baggage were plundered by 
the Irmperialists. One hundred and fourteen 
large and small pieces of cannon, and eleven 

* masum, 104 aad. 


+ amal-i-Salih 208, Alamgirnamah 263 and 264 


t ¢éurangzib’s own account of the battle is given in the 
Ruquaat, No.19 and the ParisMS.,20 


Spoils of victory. 
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of the celebrated elephants of Bengal became 
the victor’s spoil, as also did a small portion 
of treasure and jewels which had escaped 
plunder by the soldiers.|| 

Reviewing the battle we must give the 
palm of generalship to 
Shuja. Aurangzib showed 
great firmness and presence of mind, but 


Criticism of tactics, 


no military genius. Shuja’s plan of 
battle was admirable; it would have 
succeeded if he had not been so 


hopelessly outnumbered, and if Syed Alam 
had been supported from behind and pressed 
his charge home. The latter, after routing 
the Left Wing of Aurangzib, was confronted 
by the Centre, checked, and forced to retreat. 
If he had made a longer stand there, he 
could have utilised the opening made by the 
rush of his two furious elephants in front 
of the enemy’s Centre, and crashed into 
Aurangzib’s Right from behind, at the very 
time when that wing was shaken by the 
charge of Buland Akhtar from the front 
and the stampede of Islam Khan’s elephant. 
This would have annihilated both the wings 
of Aurangzib ; and after this splendid success 
his Van and Centre, left alone in the field, 
would have been demoralised and easily 
defeated. But either Syed Alam was not 
a stubborn fighter, or Shuja was too timid 
to risk his all on one throw by denuding his 
Centre of men to support his victorious 
Right. Probably he was held in check by 
Aurangzib’s Van.§] 
LaBoRAMUS. 


|| Alamgirnamah, 265, Khafi Kh, il. 59. 


"[ This conjecture is borne out by ‘Aqil Kh, 7g « Masum 103 a 
who state that when Aurangzib’s two wings were being dispersed 
(or soon afterwards), the Van under Prince Muhammad advanced 
on the enemy and “shook them” (Aqil Kh), or “broke up their 
formation” (Masum.) 





Tue Morner’s Walt. 


Dead! Dead! my child, before my heavy eyes! 
From pains and aches now you are free ; 
The pangs of anguish doubled, are for me! 
From hour to hour within my heart they rise ; 
My heart's ablaze with ceaseless burning fire! 
My head is twisted with such phantasies 
As will not give, poor me, a moments’ case 
To do what was my lost Lords’ prime desire. 
Alas! Where shall I see you, where comb your hair! 
Where shall I kiss your lovely face, your eyes ! 
Where shall | kiss you chiid, say, meet you where? 
Love of the dead, know you my child, ne’er dies. 
But unto God I ask all-agony, 
If there be mercy, why there’s none for me! 

K. R. Kirtikar, 


t. 


#, 
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1st Sepbtember.—Next morning we were told 
that the Grand Lama had approved of it, 
and would pay the money from his own 
private funds. This day the Minister re- 
sumed Hindi with me, doing a little English 
at the same time. He had prepared a book 
which contained the alphabets of the 
Siberian, Mantchu, Mongol, Chinese, ‘Turki 
of Turkistan (called Horke), Sanskrit, Ben- 
gali and English languages. “He now re- 
quested Ugyen to add the Lepcha alphabet 
to these, and he promised to teach me by 
and by a kind of secret writing which he 
knew. I also asked him about the date of 
the great Tibetan epic called Gyal-rung or 
Gyal-dung,®* in 18 volumes, in which were 
narrated the chivalrous and romantic ex- 
ploits of the warlike Qesar of Ling, the con- 
quest of Hor-jang, and of other Central 
Asiatic kingdoms; but I did not obtain a 
satisfactory answer. 

At night an alarm was raised in the camp 
of the Lachung men. Next morning I sent 
Ugyen to inquire, who brought back word 
that it was owing to thieves at the camp. 
Besides this, I heard of two other cases of 
petty theft, in one of which two beggars 
were concerned; and of a fourth, in which a 
monk was found guilty. The thief had 
concealed himself in one of the out-offices of 
a fellow monk of some property, where he 
was caught, taken before the Gye-kuo, 
sentenced toa flogging of fifty lashes, and 
expelled the monastery. It appeared the 
prisoner had once before robbed the same 
monk, when the latter was away from his 
house and had, as is the custom in 
Tashilhunpo, locked the door of the house 
before going. On account of the strictness 
of the Grand Lama and the vigilance of the 
Police the monks are kept under great 
discipline. People say that no murder has 
ever been known to have been committed 
within the Tashilhunpo monastery, although 
frequent murders occur at Seraand Da-pung, 
* The Gyal-rung in an epic written partly in prose and partly in 
the heroic measure. Qesar (or Ge-sar), whose exploits it narrates, 


was the greatest warrior of Kham, and is adored by the Western 
a and by the Tibetans of Kham and Amdoas the God of 
ar. 
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near Lhasa. This is ascribed to the fer- 
sonal influence of the Tashi Tame over his 
monks, ‘ 

4th September—On the 4th Septemmer 
the Minister was requested by che Grind 
Lama to start on a tour cowards Rorg- 
tsham-chen, which comprised al. the dis- 
tricts lying north of the Tsarzpo, to observe 
and report upon the doings co? the Jongpcens. 
This at once threatened to chenge my former 
plan of accompanying the Minister to 
Dongtse, and of sending Ugren -o Darjzel- 
ing. The Minister, howeve:, expressed his 
willingness to allow me to =2company aim 
onhis tour. On consideratian, I -esolvec to 
ask for a “lam-ig” (t.¢c. a Stax pzessport) to 
and from, Sikkim. IfI failed to get t,1 
decided either to stop at Tashilhuapo, o- to 
accompany the Minister, e=cording as he 
might advise. I stated this to him, and he 
at once asked the Grand Lama te grant me 
the lam-ig, especially'as it wiuld ensure the 
safety of his own money, ~hichI was to 
carry with me for the purcrase of a litho- 
graphic press. The Grand Lama, however, 
hesitated to issuea lam-tg for a journey 
which would extend beyon= his territo-ies, 
and feared that the issue of such a passzort 
publicly might eventually assume a policical 
aspect. At night he corsaltec with his 
private advisers, one of whom, named 
Kachan Dao, told him, asI atterwards learnt 
from the Minister, that bothI and Ugyen 
were impostors, and that ~nough our be- 
haviour during a year or tuo m.ght be all 
that was desirable, yet at tr2 enc he feared 
we might prove most dangerous enemies; 
and if he (the Grand Lama) enterained any 
doubts on the point, he wor-d do well to set 
them at rest by consult.-g his tutelary 
deities. I had never seer nor hearc of 
Kachan Dao as belonging to he Gz-and 
Lama’s staff, and'was que a: a loss to 
account for his malicicas >roceecings 
against me. ; ; 

5th September.—Following his. advice, the 
Grand Lama consulted his tute:ary deities 
for three consecutive nights, 2ut received no 
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sign or warning that we meant evil against 
him aad his country. When the Minister 
waited on him next, the Grand Lama gave 
him an account of the consultation, and 
inquired if he too had consulted his gods. 
The Minister replied that he had, but had 
recetved no wamnings against us. The 
Grand Lama then asked the Ministet if the 
lithographic press could be brought by April 
next, and at last he intimated his willingness 
to furmsh me with a lam-ig. The Minister 
lost no time in informing me of his success, in 
spite of the opposition raised by Kachan 
Dao. It appears that Kachan had expected 
some presents from us, but not receiving 
any, had tried to do me this ill turn. The 
Minister advised me to make arrangements 
for our departure, and to provide two long 
trunks to pack the pictures which he intended 
to give me to be hung up in my chapel at 
Darjeeling. 
12th September. —The rath and 13th Sep- 
tember were devoted to finishing the trans- 
lation into Tibetan of some notes on photo~ 
graphy. I was also asked what presents I 
would most like to have, when Ugyen took 
‘this odportunity of mentioning my liking 
for books, and my desire to possess such 
manuscripts as were not known in Sikkim. 
Inow looked forward with pleasure to see- 


ing my friends, from whom I had not heard . 


for the last five months; at the same time 
I had but faint hopes of being able to meet 
my Tibetan friends again. For although I 
was io be provided with a lam-ig, yet I had 
some doubts whether I could ever enter 
Tibet a second time. 

On the xz2th, accompanied by Ugyen, I 
visited the establishment where clay images 
were made, in order to procure, if possible, 
an image of the Tashi Lama who had been 
Mr. Bogle’s friend. The image-makers are 
very expert men, and can execute orders 
with taste and neatness. They can make 
pretty good images from life, but not with 
that artistic skill which I found among the 
successful students of the Calcutta School 
of Art; and they have hardly any notion of 
perspective, as their paintings evinced. A 
colossal image of Shakya is placed in a sit- 
ting posture behind their dwelling-house, 
which is three stories high, the surface of 
the roof consisting (after the Chinese 


fashion) of plates of copper covered with ° 


gold leaves. The waist of this gigantic 
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image is level with the top of the first story, 
its neck with that of the second, and the 
crown of its head with the very top of the 
third story, which has a network of iron 
wire all round. The statue is believed to 
be made of copper and bell-metal, these 
being the second class of holy metals with 
which images can be made; those of the 
first class being gold and the bell-metal of 
Eastern India, “sher-l.”” I was not allowed 
to approach it. People have been known 
to burn one or two of their fingers (after 
coating them with a plaster of some in- 
flammable substance) as a religious exercise 
before the idol, and there is a man still 


living who burnt the whole of his left arm; ° 


but such instances are very rare. 

15th September.-SERVICE OF THE GRAND 
Lama.—On the 15th of September (with the 
new moon) the grand annual service held 
by the Tashi Lama commenced. The 
grand worshipping. hall, called Tshog-chen, 
was decorated with garlands, silk-hangings, 
and flags of various colours bearing inscrip- 
tions of the sacred texts; a great many 
bundles of incense, called pyo (or Chinese 
joss-sticks), were burnt. Before the images 
of Buddha and Bodhi-sattva were lighted 
numerous lamps fed with butter. Offerings 
to conciliate devils, called “‘torma,”’ were 
heaped up in small pyramids, decorated 
with wafers of various sizes, painted red, 
blue, white, and green, and each plastered 
with butter after the Tantric manner, while 
slender pieces of bamboo twisted round 
with thread were placed in the plate round 
these offerings. This “torma’ or votive 
offering to demons and wrathful spirits is 
common to all sects of Buddhists in Tibet 
and in the Himalayas. Its origin is un- 
known, though it may be borrowed from 
the Pon religion. The monks, about 1,000 
in number, were seated in front of the great 
chapel, next to which stood the high throne 
of the Grand Lama, inlaid with gold and 
covered with embroidered cloths and the 
richest China kincobs. All the vessels be- 
fore him were of pure gold. On his left 


was seated the spiritual minister ona high ‘ 


cushion, and by him the three Khanpo of 
the Shatse, Tho-samiling, and Kyi-kandg 
Colleges. In the galleries along the wings 
of the chapel were seated the high officials 
of the State; and in the front gallery facing 
the Grand Lama sat on a high cushion the 
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venerable Gyal-tshab Rinpo-che, whose hair 
was white with age. On his left and right 
sat the Changjed-kusho, Tung-ig-chenpo, 
Du-nyer, Kusho Norpu Tanga, Nyer-chang- 
chenpo, and other secretaries, among whom 
1 recognized the face of Kusho-dichung, 
besides a host of Tung-ig and other minor 
officials. Ugyen and I had been invited ; 
and we had to push our way through the 
«crowds of visitors before we could take 
our seats among those in the front gallery 
in the same line with the Regent and other 
laymen. The service was commenced by 
the Gye-kuo-chenpo uttering in a solemn 
voice: Ah-hha! Awah-hho! Ao-u-hho! 
Chru-hhu ! thrice alone, then accompanied 
by the voices of the other monks, amidst 
the savage music of cymbals, conch-shells, 
and numberless bells. From the palace of 
the Grand Lama to the great hall of wor- 
ship, a distance of about 300 yards, ‘the 
entire length of the way had been covered 
with Tibetan blankets, on which red China 
silk of a yard broad had been spread. Along 
this the Grand Lama now walked in state, 
accompanied by his bodyguard of six, 
called Zim gag-pa. ‘Those present had pro- 
vided themselves with handfuls of barley 
*and rice. As soon as the Lama had arrived 
and had taken his seat, three cheers were 
given by the audience, and thrice were 
barley and rice thrown towards him. The 
profound silence which followed was broken 
by the quick and highpitched voice of the 
Grand Lama, as he commenced reciting a 
chapter from the Kah-gyur. The recital 
lasted for nearly four hours, from 6 A.M. to 
ro. I could not fully catch the meaning of 
what he read so fast, and perhaps few 
except the learned Lamas could follow him. 
, The audience, however, seemed well pleased, 
whether they understood what was said or 
not, and cheered the Lama often during the 
recital. Tea was served from large copper 
cauldrons to all the monks present, each of 
whom had brought with him a large wooden 
tea-cup. It appeared to me that a great 
quantity of verdigris came off with the tea 
-frorn these red copper cauldrons. The monks 
of Tashilhunpo often suffer from an affection 
of the heart which they ascribe to verdigris, 
and have often petitioned for iron tea- 
cauldrons to be used, but custom had 
sanctioned the copper ones, and their peti- 
tions were refused. The Grand Lama and 
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the Minister had their tea, which was of 
course of the very best quality, hom golden 
pots carried by the Sopon-cherpo. The service 
was over by to o’clock, when the Grard 
Lama, accompanied by the fotr Khanpes, 
left the hall. The second service zommenced 
at 12 AM.3; at this] was not present, but I 
attended the third service, Whic= ended at 
6 p.m. Some disorderly people at this meet-~ 
ing received a good whipping from tke 
Gye-kuo and Cho-thim-pa. 

Next day the services were reneved. ‘The 
third was the day for receiving the benedic- 
tion from the ‘most precious jar of life” at 
the Grand Lama’s hand. The pecple assem- 
bled in the grand court of the comgregation ; 
the surrounding halls and stories were also 
crowded with laymen. In the court itself 
were seated in rows the yel.ow-hatted 
monks of Tho-samling, Kyikang, end Shatse, 
while the Gnagpas were engaged in distri- 
buting tea. The Grand Lama as seated 
on a lofty throne, dressed in his pontifical 
robes, consisting of a conical mmtre-shaped 
cap of yellow broad cloth, with lang strips 
hanging to the shoulders, lined with the 
finest kincobs; a yellow Chinz  kincob 
jacket without sleeves; and a~ orange- 
coloured kincob mantle thrown crosswise 
from the left shoulder to the waist. His 
shoes were not visible. Kusho No-pu Tanga 
stood on his left, and the new Gyal-tshab- 
Rinpo-che, called Novan Nyinp2, on the 
right. The Gyal-tshab-Rinpo-che and other 
abbots, headed by the spiritual m:aister, sat 
on his left. After a short service <ze people 
began to file by the Lama, who, k-lding the 
consecrated pot with both hands, touched 
with it the head of each man as 7e passed 
him. First of all the Khanpo were thus 
blessed ; next followed in order the Govern- 
ment officials, the pupils of the Thx-samiling 
College, Kai-kang, and Shatse. Ugyen and 
I had been placed among the Gnazpas; but 
as Thad not onthe peculiar colege cap 
worn by the Gnagpas, I was not allowed to 
enter the alcove through which mey were 
required to pass to receive the Grand Lama’s 
benediction; but the Ugyen maraged to 
slip in undetected among the crowd of 
Gnagpas. As soon as the Shatse cupils had 
passed, the Mongolian pilgrims vere ad- 
mitted, and I entered with them. 

- The alcove, ten feet by eight feet, was 
beautifully hung with garlands on all sides. 
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About twenty feet in front of the throne 
were placed a copy of the scriptures and 
eight kinds of auspicious things. We 
advanced, two by two, and entered the 
alcove. I was presented by Kusho Norpu 
Tanga to the Grand Lama, who, seeming to 
recognize me, smiled while he touched my 
head with the “consecrated jar. Our party 
left by a door standing opposite tothe one 
by which we had entered and lined by 
officials. J was then provided with an ounce 
of oblation water and a few balls of sweet 
meat, painted red with sandal wood. We 
were followed by lay people and other pil- 
grims from distant countries. 

18 th September.—On Thursday, the 18th, 
at 8 a.m. the Grand Lama left Tashilhunpo 
for Dechan Phodang. Great preparations 
were made for his departure; a line of tents 
was pitched outside the city; red silk was 
spread on blankets, according to the ancient 
custom, from the palace gate to Dechan 
Phodang, a distance of nearly two miles, 
which was lined by two rows of monks. 
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The Grand Lama, accompanied by the 
Minister Gyaltshab, Chanjed-kusho, Kusho 
Norpu Tanga, and other officials, after 
walking a short distance, rode off towards 
Dechan Phodang. A great crowd had as- 
sembled, and there was heard the music of 
drums and Tibetan clarionets. Atg AM., 
mounted on two strong iron-grey ponies 
which had been engaged for the whole day, 
and accompanied by Lupa-gyanchen, we 
left the monastery by the east circular road 
which terminates at the eastern gate facing 
the Shigatse fort. This road 20 feet broad, 
lined with willows on the eastern side, seem- 
ed to me the largest avenue in the monas- 
tery. Meeting the Abbot of Shatse College, 
whom I knew slightly, we saluted him, and 
received his chag-wang or benediction. 
My monkish dress, which was of a superior 
quality, evidently attracted his notice a 
good deal. We also met several horsemen, 
who were just returning from escorting the 


Grand Lama to Dechan Phodang. 





IF RUSSIA RULED INDIA 


HAT might have been or would be, is 
almost always, more or less, an un- 
profitable speculation. What the fate 

cf India would have been or would be, if 
Russia had conquered India in the past, or 
were to conquer her in the future, has 
seldom been a subject of serious thought 
with Indians. The evils of British rule, or 
its blessings, if you like, have engrossed all 
their attention, on the principle “sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” But 
Anglo-Indians and Britishers have every 
now and then thrust the subject upon our 
attention. : 

In 1884 and 1885, when there was that 
Panjdeh affair and consequently a Russian 
scare, the Anglo-Indian press in general and 
in particular Mr. A.O. Hume, who after- 
wards conceived and brought into existence 
the Indian National Congress, wrote many 
articles to show to the people of India 
the blessings they enjoyed under the English 
rule, and how they would be ill-governed 


and ruined, if they had the misfortune to 
come under the yoke of the Russians. Sir 
Willian Wedderburn in his Presidential 
Speech at the Bombay Congress of 1889 also 
referred to the calamities that would befall 
India if Russia were to rule her. 

And now comes Mr. Nevinson’s last letter 
to the Manchester Guardian, in which he 
harps on the same string. Says he :— : 

“ After all I have said, it must not be supposed that 
I am blind to the advantages of our rule to India. It 
has saved her from Russia; it has given her a long - 
peace and comparative security. ” 

Again :— 

“Let itbe granted that we stay in India as far as 
practical politics can look, and that itis to India’g- 
advantage for us to stay. We must grant that, because 
the Indian peoples are now entirely unarmed * and un- 
organised, so that if we withdrew, our place would be 
taken within a year by Russia, Germany, or Japan; 
perhaps by all three in conflict. When the very worst 
that can be said against our rule has been said, the 
substitution of Russia's rule for ours remains an incal- 

* * Disarmed ” would have been a more accurate expression, 


~—Cisarmed by the British out of sheer cowardly selfishness. 
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culable disaster, nor have Germany and Japan yet 
given proof of governing subject races with success, 
Till India is strong enough to holdher own * (which 
used to be the hope of our statesmen) we must retain 
the ultimate supremacy in government and war; not 
that we do it particularly well, but that others would do 
it worse. 

We are, therefore, obliged to face this 
speculative problem. 


Russia and the Russians have been paint- 


wed in the blackest colour possible by the 


British. Of course, the Christian natives of 
Great Britain are not blessed in abundance 
with that virtue which is called charity. 
With their characteristic insular pride and 
self-sufficiency, they do not find anything 
good or worth imitating in the character of 
other nations. But in the case of the Russians, 
it is their self-interest which makes them 
deliberately blind to their virtues. The 
Britishers as a rule are Russo-phobists. 
They are afraid of Russia some day wrest- 
ing India, which is considered the brightest 
jewel in the crown of England. It is, there- 
fore, the interest of all Britishers to do less 
than justice to the Russians, 

But the question arises that " Russia 
were to come to possess India—of which, of 
course, there is no possibility—would her 
sule prove such a curse to India as it is 
represented by the British? Of course, there 
are two sides to every question. No foreign 
rule can be an unmitigated blessing to any 
country. But it largely depends on the 
rulers to make the lot of the ruled bearable. 

Russia in many respects resembles India 
and so by the law of osmosis—a law so well 
known in physics, if the two countries came 
in contact with each other, there would be 
an interchange with, and diffusion of civili- 
zation between, each other. There are 
many things in common between the two 
countries and by their coming close to one 
another, there would be community of inter- 
ests. Hence Russian rule might not prove 
so destructive to India as foreign rule is 
generally apt to be. 

Russia like India is an agricultural coun- 

So economically, the Russian rule 
Yvould not prove disastrous to India by 
draining away her food stuffs and other 
agricultural produce. If Russia were an 
aOR Hier industrial country, devoid of agri- 


* Does Mr Nevinson really believe that England will, if she can 
help it, ever allow India to becomse strong enough to hold her 
own? India has been growing continually weaker under 
British rule, and the process bids fair to last as long as British 
rule endures. 
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culture for the most part, <1en her rulz 
would work incalculable mischief to Indie. 
Under the Russian rule, therefore, there 
would be no fear of the destruction and ruin 
of Indian: industries and manufactures on 
the one hand, and the drair:ng away cf 
food stuffs and raw produee on the othe , 
as-has been the case with India under Bri- 
tish rule. So the matter stands thus. I: :s 
an undoubted historical fact that Brizisa 
rule in India has been the cause, at any rat2 
the main cause, of the ruin of Indian com- 
merce and industries, because the Briczisa 
are a commercial and manufacturing natioa 
and could and can prosper cnly at the ex- 
pense of our manufactures and trede. 
Widespread and dire poverty and miserv 
have followed in the wake of our industrial 
ruin. Oft recurring famines over ever-in- 
creasing areas, and plague are the effects ci 
this poverty. These blessings of British 
rule we cannot appreciate. A= Russia has 
not been in the past and is not even at fre- 
sent a commercial and indust-ial country. 
if she had conquered India instead of Eng- 
land, she would not have deliberately des- 
troyed our industries as England Cid. 
Nor would Russia, if she conquered Indiz 
now or in the near future, behave different. 
ly. So economically, as faras we can see. 
British rule is not preferable to Russian rule. 

The Britons are a maritime nation, as we 
once were; the Russians are no:. Our har- 
bours and our merchant vessels aave alm)s" 
disappeared under British rule. The case 
would have been different under Russiar 
rule, as she would have had no motives fo: 
putting an end to our harbours and to mari- 
time enterprise on our part by deliberate 
hostility or studied neglect. So in this 
respect, too, Russian rule weald not have 
been worse than British rule. 

Then again, Russia possesses sillage com- 
munities and the joint family system. Sc 
under the Russian rule, there would be a 
revival of the former institcrion, whick 
British rule has destroyed and which is the 
true basis of Indian autonomous rule, anc 
no danger of the destruction cl the latter. 
Thus Indian society would not be disor- 
ganised, an effect which an ucsympathetic 
foreign rule is apt to produce. 

Then Russia would be connected with India 
by land and not sea. So Hindus, to whom a 
sea-voyage means loss of caste, vould be able 
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to travel to Russia in far larger numbers than 
they can at -present do to any European 
country. This travel to Russia and Europe 
would be no small gain. It would mean 
that the influx of European mechanical and 
industrial methods, culture and civilisation 
into India would be accelerated and increase 
in volume much more than is possible by the 
more circuitous, and, to orthodox Hindus, 
socially interdicted, sea-route. 

Russia being connected with India by 
land, it would be impossible to deprive 
Incia of those political rights and privileges 
which would be enjoyed by the people of 
Russia, in increasing proportion, as day fol- 
lows day. In an empire which spreads over 
an unbroken tract of country, it is obviously 


far more difficult to treat the inhabitants of © 


different parts differently as regards political 
rights, than in an empire which lies scatter- 
ed over different continents and separated 
by oceans. And asa matter of fact we find 
in the Russsian Duma representatives of the 
different Provinces (including Asiatic ones) 
of the Empire and of the different races and 
religious communities inhabiting it, though 
preferential treatment has been accorded to 
some, but not to the utter exclusion of any. 
We have read of the doings and sayings of 
the Musalman members of the Duma. 
Where are the Hindu and Musalman Mem- 
bers of Parliament representing Indian 
constituencies? Here it may be incidental- 
ly mentioned that the Russian people are 
mostly Asiatic in manners and customs. 
They are devoid of that insular pride and 
haughty spirit which form such marked 
traits in the character of several European 
Christian nations. In Central Asia they mix 
with the natives of that region, by whom 
they are loved and respected. The Russian 
ra:lways in Central Asia have not got 
separate compartments reserved and labelled 
for “Europeans only.” The natives of Cen- 
tral Asia who travel with the Russians in 
the same Railway compartment are not sub- 
jected to those indignities and ill-treatment 
which present such an unedifying spectacle 
in railway travelling in India. 

sind it is because humanity has not been 
altogether lost in Russia that it is possible 
for her to produce a Count Leo Tolstoy—the 
like of whom no other country can at pres- 
ent claim. A prophet is not honoured in his 
own country and in his own time. But 
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Russia is beginning to honour Tolstoy. It 
can be safely predicted that if Russians act 
on those doctrines which are being preached 
by Tolstoy, they will come to occupy that 
prominence in the moral world, which no 
other Christian nation of the West has yet 
attained. And what is Tolstoyism? It is 
Vendantism—pure and simple. By their 
coming in closer touch with India, Russians 
would imbibe Vedantism, which they being“ 
of more Asiatic than European nature can 
fully understand. 

And now as to the terrors of Russian rule. 
We have been told again and again by 
Anglo-Indians that there is no freedom of 
speech, no liberty of the press in Russia. 
But have we not been gagged, too? Have 
not Indian orators, editors and printers been 
deported without trial, or sent to jail for 
publishing the truth and doing what Anglo- 
Indian editors do with impunity every day? 
In the Central Provinces and in East Bengal, 
have not printing presses belonging to news- 
papers been unlawfully confiscated or des- 
troyed by the police? If there isa difference 
between Russia and India in these respects, 
it is a difference, not in kind, but in degree. 

Moreover, as to the free expression of thought 
in writing or speech, we find that Count 
Tolstoy has written and published .the most 
revolutionary things in politics, economics, 
sociology and religion; and yet he isa free 
man in Russia. Is it conceivable that any 
man in India writing such things can re- 
main outside a jail, even under the present 
radical ministry ? 

It is said that there is no personal safety 
in Russia for the politically suspect and no 
liberty of the subject. Is there very much more 
of that commodity in India? Let East Bengal 
reply, let Calcutta reply, let Tuticorin reply, 
let the Peshawar border reply. Substitute 
the punitive police, the military police, the 
Gurkhas, those members of the Calcutta 
and Mymensingh police force who behaved 
like ruffians, and the low-class Musalman 
ruffians at Jamalpur and elsewhere in East 
Bengal,—substitute all these, we say, fog 
the Cossacks in the Russian Army, and if 
you find a difference at all, it will be one in 
degree but not in kind. 

Students are said to be the objects of 
special persecution on the part of the Russian 
Government. Our students also are subject- 
ed to much persecution (whipping and 
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imprisonment included) and constant espio- 
nage. The difference, we say again, is one 
in degree but not in kind. 

Further, we are curious to know whether 
the barbarous Russian Government has 
disarmed and emasculated all its Asiatic 
subjects, as the most supremely enlightened 
British Government has done its Indian 
_ subjects. As far as we know, it has not. 

We should also like to know the names 
of the Indians whom the British Government 
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has appointed Governors of provinces and 
Generals in the Army, as the Russian Govern- 
ment has appointed a few at least of its 
Asiatic subjects. 

But we think it were time we cut skort 
this unprofitable speculation Of course we 
have not fallen in love with Russiar rale, 
just as we have not ‘fallen in love with 
British rule,—in spite of its lave-compell ng 
sedition laws and regulation lathies, bay- 
onets and Maxim guns. 


NOTES 


The Work of the Convention Committee. 


Part of the work done by the Convention 
Committee at Allahabad is summarised 
below— 

The constitution adopted by the Committee lays 
down that the objects of the Indian National Congress 
are the attainment by the people of India of a system 
of Government similar to that enjoyed by the self- 
governing members of the British Empire and a_parti- 
cipation by them in the rights and responsibilities of 

the Empire on equal terms with those members. These 
objects are to be achieved by constitutional means, by 
bringing about a steady reform of the existing system 
of administration and by the promotion of national 
unity, fostering public ‘spirit and developing and 
organising the intellectual, moral, economic and indus- 
trial resources of the country. It has been provided 
that every delegate shall express in writing his accep ~ 
tance of the objects of the Congress as laid down above 
and his willingness to abide by the Constitution and 
Rules of the Congress. 

Although we cherish the ideal of absolute 
freedom, we are conscious that no public 
body working by methods that are not secret, 
such as the Congress is, can agitate or work 
for absolute freedom without running the 
risk of being suppressed ere long. We also 
recognise the fact that colonial self-govern- 
ment does not necesssarily lead us away 
from absolute freedom. The work of the 
Congress may stop at that stage, future 

.4developments being left to the Parliament of 
an India governing herself on the colonial 
system. Moreover, the Congress does not 
stand in the way of any man or body of 
men working for absolute Swaraj. Of course, 
we know that freedom, either absolute or 
of the colonial sort, will not and cannot 
be given by England; it has to be taken, 
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almost equal strength and effort being -e- 
quired in either case. And ior such streng 
effort we must unite. The brreaucrat is the 
friend of neither the Mode-ates nor the 
Extremists. He wishes only to divide and 
destroy. Wemust not place sither oursel-es 
or any section of countrymen at the mercy 
of the alien exploiters. We are, therefcze, 
sorry that the Convention Committee has 
laid down the constitution o: the Congress 
absolutely, which it had no right to do, and 
resolved that a new Congress be called next 
December, in which those alone may par-i- 
cipate who will accept in writing the obje: ts 
of the Congress as laid down m the constita- 
tion passed by the Committes. Under tae 
circumstances, the next Congress canno: 3e 
called a National Congress, but rather a 
sectional one. As the last Congress was 
adjourned, its members shou.d have been 
summoned to meet again, anc the conszita- 
tion passed at Allahabad, placed before them 
as a draft for approval. 

We accept the views expressed by Mr. G. 
Subramania Iyer in the following passaga, 
taken froma letter which he has written o 
the Hon’ble Prof. G. K. Gokhale :— 

The Congress does not take notice of the methcds of 
our political work. Each may choose ais own methcls 
such as will in his judgment accomplish the object 1¢ 
may have in view. Butasa body th2 Congress may 
well be content if its labour culminatss in self-zovern- 
ment as it obtains in Canada or Australia, because 
when that point is reached the nation will be represert- 
ed not by the Congress but by a nacional Parliament 
which will deal with the destiny «f the natian as 
the Parliament of any self-governirg Colony los. 
At all events, cai we not labour together anc march 
forward as one united band till we resch Swaray cf tae 
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colonial kind and then part ifwe should. Before we 
reach even the former goai there is such uphill work to do 
as will absorb all the resources available to us for public 
work. To organise the people so that whenever neces- 
sary they may think determine and act as one man ; to 
teach them to choose their leaders and follow them with 
trust and courage ; to educate them into a knowledge of 
their full rights and duties; and to provide them with 
all the appliances necessary for their own instruction 
and action—are these not likely to require most of our 
energy and resources in the immediate future? The 
four aricles of our political creed, Swadeshi, Boycott, 
Nationa! Education and as the consummation of these 
—Swaraj—what enormous work of a most arduous 
character do these involve in their fulfilment! How they 
will have te work with sincere, persistent and patient 
des otion ; what an amount of moral and material and 
persona! sacrifice is necessary before substantial pro- 
gress can be made! The difference in the respective 
faiths of the new and the old school is not yet a practical 
issue and until it becomes such all of us can work to- 
gether withcut divisions mutually destructive and weak- 
ening the national cause. By no means do I disparage 
the salutary and ennobling effect of high ideals. Let 
each cherish his ideal and do his best to impart it to his 
cozntrymen. But in view to harmony among us bound 
together in the unity and solidarity of a national assem- 
bly, let us not break again while insisting on an ideal 
which transcends existing conditions and hes far away 
beyond their limits, 


The Budget Discussions. 


Most of the non-official members by their 
speeches on the Imperial and Provincial 
Budgets in the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, showed their fitness 
for self-government. No national need, no 
national grievance, was lost sight of. But 
their courage, their devotion to the cause 
of the nation, their industry, their intellectual 
acumen, their comprehensive survey of the 
halting life of the nation,—were of no avail, 
could not be of any avail. We pay, the for- 
eigner spends,—and spends mainly and 
primarily in furtherance of his own aims 
and interests. Broadly speaking, cheap and 
abundant food, sanitation of rural and urban 
areas by good drainage, supply of good 
_ water, &c., and general and _ industrial 
education made available to the poorest 
child in the land, these are the urgent needs 
and demands of the nation. But the bureau- 
cracy spends on the army and the police 
and on their own comforts very much more 
than on what the nation wants. A large 
white army is required, among other objects, 
for overawing the people, as well as for 
anding employment for large numbers of 
Britons as soldiers and manufacturers of war 
materials. The police force must be strength- 
ened for the work of espionage and re- 
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pression of the budding life of the nation 
and checking the growth and ‘spread of 
the swadeshi and other nationalistic move- 
ments. For these reasons, expenditure on 
the Army and the Police figures largely in 
the Budgets. Railways are said to be meant 
for the prevention of famine. But famines 
are growing more frequent, widespread and 
devastating in their effects day by day. 
Without denying the uses of railways in 
facilitating famine relzef, in giving an impetus 
to trade and in making travelling easier, we 
may say that for the prevention of famine, 
canals and wells are certainly more effective 
means. But railways continue to receive 
far more attention than canals, &c. Even 
from the point of view of commerce and 
cheap locomotion, waterways are receiving 
increasing attention in America and many 
countries of Europe. But in India, railways 
being meant chiefly for the benefit of 
the British Iron Industry, for the British 
exploitation of India (resulting in the 
destruction of our old industries) and for 
strategic purposes, we cannot expect much 
attention to be paid to canals, &c. The 
Indian nation lives in villages; and village 
sanitation is utterly neglected. The result iS, 
that a famished population fall easy victims 
to plague, malaria and other epidemics. 

The sanitation of towns is better attend- 

ed to, because, among other reasons, Euro- 

peans dwell mostly in towns. There 

is no civilised country on earth where 

the degree of illiteracy is so great as in 

India, and Government is still engaged in 

devising excuses for not introducing free 

primary education. It is clear from every 

point of view that Government is earnestly 

engaged notin advancing the cause of the’ 
Indian nation, but something very different. 

But even if Government did its duty, we 

should not forget that our affairs must be 

managed not only fer us, but by us, too. For 

nations by themselves are made. 

Do we then conclude that we should 
allow our money to be misspent without 
protest ? Of course, not. The cessation of al}w. 
protests and criticism on our part would 
not be unwelcome to Government. But 
protest, or no protest, the result is practically 
the same. Unless we can control the levy- 
ing and expenditure of our taxes, we are 
doomed. For so long as we are unable to 
do so, even the increase of our wealth by 
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industrial development, if that be possible to 
any great extent under our present circum- 
stances, will only place fresh sources of 
revenue at the disposal of the bureaucrat, 
enabling him to forge new fetters for our 
feet day by day. 

Whatever the actual definite remedy may 
be, it must be reached by and after the 
awakening of the national consciousness. 
This pre-supposes the existence of the units 
which go to form the nation. Plague and 
other epidemics, and famines are, however, 
decreasing the number of these units. The 
survivors have not the physique and stamina 
of even their near ancestors. We must, there- 
fore, do all that lies in our power to produce 
and keep sufficient food for the nation and 
improve the health of the villages. We must 
also have our own free primary schools, 
not merely because Government and aided 
schools do not existin sufficient numbers or 
because they charge fees, but also because 
all that is inspiring and patriotic has been 
carefully omitted from the books prescribed 
for the schools controlled by the State Edu- 
cation Department. The time has come 
for the servants of the people to engage 
in inspired drudgery, performed in lifelong 
obscurity. 


It is hard to pay excessive taxes to an 
alien people to be spent mainly for their 
own benefit, it is harder still to pay again 
for the work of building up and raising 
the nation. But pay we must. Else there 
can be no atonement for the sins that have 
brought national enslavement upon us. And 
this payment must take every possible 
shape,—material wealth, physical labour, 
teaching, industrial development, healing 
the body, moral and spiritual. ministration. 
‘Give money, give food, give clothing, work 
with your hands for the improvement of 
village areas, teach, and build schools with 
your own hands if need be, and tell the 
people to have courage, faith, hope and 
charity. Great was the selfishness that has 
made us slaves, greater far must the self- 
sacrifice be which will make us free. 


Tinnevelly and Tuticorin Affairs. 


It is quite clear now that the trial of Mr. 
Chidambaram Pillay and others for sedition 
is but the concluding scene of the drama of 
Swadeshi repression. As British administra- 
tion goes hand in hand with British ex- 
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ploitation, this is only natural. By his - 
courage and unselfishness Mr. Chidambaram 
Pillay has proved himself no unworthy actor 
in the drama. 


The Coral Mills strike like almost all such 
strikes was due to the tyraany and greed 
of capital, which will net allow a living 
wage to the actual producers of wealth. 


Everywhere the struggle between the 
people and the bureaucracy grows keener 
day by day, but not harder. Courage! 


The Telegraph Strike. 


The Telegraph Strike, which is happiiy 
now over, has no doubt been marked by 
intentional idling by some of the men, but en 
the whole, they have been more sinned against 
than sinning. It may be possible at 
present for Government ard employers 
of labour to dictate their own terms, 
but the day is not distant when labour cons- 
cious of its own worth and porver and able 
to organise its resources wil. be able to 
secure its proper share of the good things 
of the earth. But there is neither any ho- 
nor, nor any virtue in submitting to the in- 
evitable. So let the employer be considerate 
while there is still time and not be led astray 
= thoughts of prestige. 


: Punitive Police. 


' The Bengal papers are full of facts and 
figures to prove that punitive police have 
been imposed in many villages in East 
Bengal simply to crush the Swadeshi move- 
ment. For the maintenance of the pun- 


‘itive police, Hindus have been generally 


taxed and Musalmans have either been not 
taxed at all or only nominally taxed. 
Again, “ Swadeshi’’ Hindus have been very 
heavily taxed, whereas anti-swaceshists have 
been nominally taxed.) Of course “Lord” 
Morley cannot believe this. Why should 
he? He is not paid to do so. Ard he is not 


a Pharisee! 
We have already pointed out ia our note 
on ‘the British “Jazia”’ in the March 


number that this punitive police tax will 
eventually lead to passive resistarce on the 
part of the people. But the time is not yet. 
Let the cup of tyranny be full to the brim. 
Passive resistance bears fruit very soon 
where there is the practicability of active 
resistance. But even in the circumstances 
in which we are placed, passive resistance 


' 
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will lead us to victory. Only let there be 
the will to resist in every bosom. 


‘*Response,”? 


In the meantime, what is the duty of 
those of us who are not oppressed? Our 
distinguished countryman, Dr. J. C. Bose, has 
shown that ResponsE is pre-eminently the 
sign of life. We believe that we are not dead 
asanaticn. Under the strokes of adversity 
and tyranny, shall we not respond? “Respon 
siveness is life, and cessation of responsiveness, 
death.” True, of late the shocks administer- 
ed to us have been very powerful and many. 
But Dr. Bose has shown that wherever there 
is life, @ single stimulus evokes a single res- 
pense, while a stronger stimulus induces 
multiple responses. So if we have life, if we 
want to prove that we have life, let there 
be multiple responses. Plague and other 
epidemics, famine, oppression by our own 
misguided countrymen, oppression by Govern- 
ment, the appalling ignorance of our bre- 
thren and sisters,—let all these only serve to 
call forth our energies. 

a 


Tolstoy on passive resistance. 


Tolstoy advises :— 


(1 Not to take part in Governmental activity; 
(2) rot to pay taxes, but to submit rather to imprison- 
ment or seizure of goods; (3) to possess only what 
others de not claim from us—it is this which is the 
most difficult and the most important. Thoreau's 
essay or Civil Disobedience Tolstoy selects as being 
the best of all Thoreau’s writings. Its great merit 
ies 'n its clear statement of man’s right to repudiate, 
and refuse in any way to support, a Government which 
acts immorally. Thoreau refused to pay the poll-tax, 
allowed himself to be imprisoned, and wrote Ciutl 
Disobedience, which may yet prove to be the source 
frorn which a telling protest against war, or other evils 
enforced by Government, will spring. (Tolstoy, his 
prodlems, pp. 199-200). ~ 


Our Volunteers again. 


Our volunteers have again rendered in- 
veluable brotherly service to pilgrims at 
Tarakeswar and other places during the late 
bathing festival. They have braved the terrors 
o: ckolera, and nursed and carried cholera- 
stricken patients in palanquins to hospitals 
and cremated the bodies of those who died, 
irrespective of sex, caste, and social or pecu- 
niary position. It is enough to record the 
fact. : 

Blessed be such drudgery ! 
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Famine in the United Provinces. 


It is a sed commentary on the public spirit 
of the United Provinces, that non-official 
famine relief work should have had to be 
commenced there by men of other Provinces. 
We are pleased to find, however that Oudh 
has awaked, and we hope Agra will soon 
follow. Lala Lajpat Raiand Babu Abinash 
Chandra Majumdar have been doing the 
work of relieving the famine-stricken in right 
earnest. In this blessed work, they are being 
helped by bands of enthusiastic volunteers. 
Babu Abinash Chandra had hitherto been 
working in Allahabad; he has lately opened 
a fresh centre of relief at Bahraich, whence 
he has been sending to the papers painful 
descriptions of the condition of the people. 
Says he :— 

Wages given to labourers are not sufficient even to 
keep them in healthy condition, not to speak of their 
family and children. ‘The paternal Government con- 
siders it its duty to keep men safe from the clutches of 
death. But if I were given the choice, I would have 
probably preferred an immediate relief to a prolonged 
life of starvation and ultimate end by dysentery and 
diarrhoea. The Famine Code is a standing disgrace to 
the British idea of charity. If you are generous and 
charitable, save the starving fully or leave them to their 
fate to struggle and die. Why tantalise them with a 
hope of life which you are unable to grant ? 

. Babu Abinash Chandra being engaged in 
the self-imposed work of famine relief at great 
self-sacrifice and under trying circumstances, 
has been driven by the painful scenes he daily 
witnesses to indulge in this bit of frank 
criticism. But we have no right to read 
what he writes unless we help him in 


his work. His address is Lawrenceganj, 
Allanabad. 
Barisal Day. 
Anniversaries of momentous occasions 


play a great part in the development of 
national life. The breaking up of the 
Provincial Conference at Barisal has done 
more to promote the cause of national 
unity in Bengal than the bureaucracy 
anticipated. And each anniversary of that 
day,—which happily coincides with the 
Bengali New Year’s Day-—-sees the national 
movement stronger than ever. The day 
was celebrated in Calcutta by a public 
meeting in College Square. The speeches, 
while showing that the insult to the nation 
has not been forgotten, bore no mark of 
that futile brooding over the past which is a 
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sign of weakness, but were full of enthusiasm 
for constructive work. Build up the nation 
and make such insults impossible in the 
future,—that seemed to be the dominating 
idea, though nobody said so in so many 
words. And Mr. A. Chaudhuri, who was 
in the chair, struck the right note when he 
said “that we shall never be nationally great 
unless we found our convictions on religion.” 
For in building up an Indian nation, we 
must spiritualise all our political, economical 
and other movements. 


The Dignity of Labour. 


There is plenty of evidence in Sanskrit 
literature to show that even the Rishis engag- 
ed in manual labour. But with the decay of 
the Hindu race a notion had come to prevail 
that it was not respectable or honourable to 
work with the hands, at the plough, for 
example. We are, therefore, glad that since 
last year a movement has been gaining 
strength in East Bengal for making the work 
of ploughing the soil honourable in the eyes 
of the people. Leading Brahmans and 
Kayasthas have been setting the example by 
driving the plough. 

It is thus that we can elevate the depress- 
ed classes, and not by making ‘“Babu-logs” 
of them. We must show them practically 
that work is blessed, that honest toil of 
whatever description is honorable, that it is 
not dirt that pollutes, but idleness and im- 
morality. 

And we must drive the plough not merely 
once in a way, but take to agriculture and 
manual labour in general in right earnest. 
The literate classes must send some of their 
members back to the soil and derive vitality 
therefrom, and the laboring classes must 


enrich the intellectual professions by their. 


unsophisticated brains. And in this way 
the nation will become a thoroughly welded 
mass. 


The Character of our Artisans and 


Labourers. 
There are some pseudo-patriots who, 
whenever any defects in our national 


character or in the character of some classes 
of our country men are pointed out, say that 
similar defects are found in the characters 
of other peoples also. They forget that the 
presencc of these defects in others does not 
convert them into virtues in the case of our 
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own countrymen. The poin: is not that we 
are to be like other peoples, but that we are 
to be men of character, as nearly perfect as 
possible, and thereby efficient as a nation. 

Neither our literate classes nor the incus- 
trial classes are famous fcr punctuality, 
accuracy, and methodical and regular 
habits. If you want a Yhirg done by a 
certain time, you can seldom be sure that it 
willbe done at the exact hour required. 
People forget that want of punctuality in 
doing what one has promised to do is a form 
of lying. Much of the work done by our 
countrymen, is characterised by slovenliness, 
inaccuracy and want of neatness. [From 
the exercise book of the Indian schoolboy 
upwards, we find traces of it everywhere. If 
you find fault with an Indian artisan’s work, 
the reply is, O Sir, it is country-made! But 
why accept this inferior pos tion for our 
country? It was not always sc, and even if 
it were always so, surely we can do what 
others do. There is something indescribab y 
humiliating in taking it for granted that 
our work must necessarily be inferior to that 
done by foreigners. 

Our industrial classes and traders very 
often supply things which are fer inferior to 
the samples shown or are no: up to the 
standard agreed upon. This is dishonest 
and is not the way to prosper, and even if 
dishonesty paid, it would still ke a shame- 
ful thing, to be avoided at any cost. 

Our artisans and labourers are so indolent 
that considering the supervision they require, 
it is doubtful if their labour is ‘at all cheap. 
And then, many of them, if they can live for 
2 or 3 days upon one day’s ea-nings, wil’ 
not turn up to do your work on the second 
day. Mill hands particularly are so im- 
provident and wanting in self-restraint that 
though they often earn more than many 
clerks, they spend most of their 2arnings in 
buying the biggest fish in the market and 
in getting drunk. 

It should be clear to all ser-ants of the 
Motherland that our efforts to improve the 
material condition of the masses should go 
hand in hand with a strenuous endeavour to 
improve their character. 


Woman’s entrance into civic life. 


When recently Her Highness the Maha- 
rani of Mysore publicly distributed prizes 
to school girls, she exemplified by her con- 
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duc: weman’s participation in the civic life 
of India. When ona similar occasion, the 
Maharaai of Burdwan appeared in public 
and.gave away the prizes, it was another 
insterce of woman’s entrance into civic life. 
The history of the swadeshi movement can 
furnish many instances of this new depar- 
ture on the part 8f India’s womanhood in 
moderr. times, in many a hamlet, village 
and tcwn. When some prominent Indian 
lacies in Calcutta met Swami Viveka- 
naztda’s mother to offer her their sympathy 
on tne occasion of the imprisonment of 
her son Bhupendranath, Editor of the 
Yuzantar, the new departure could not 
fail to strike all observers as very significant. 
Stil more remarkable was the Ashirbad 
(blessing) ceremony of the ladies to the 
Avdiodaya Volunteers. The one thing that 
is essential to a great civic life is the co-opera- 
tion of women; and it is most consoling and 
hoseful to find that our ladies realise their 
piace and fill it in such noble and graceful 
faskicn. This civic function of woman was 
one of the points in which Italy led Europe 
in civilisation during the Middle Ages. We 
heve,.the notes of a certain Italian monk- 
traveller in France before the renascence, 
in ~vhich he exclaims with surprise at the 
servant-maid kind of place which seems to 
be taken by French ladies. Francis I is 
taking a progress through the southern 
cities, and no ladies are present. “Had this 
ben Italy,” he says, “half the ladies of the 
c.ty would have ridden out, in brave attire, to 
meet him, and would have joined his caval- 
cade back to the city, where he would have 
cear. met with flowers and addresses of 
welcome !” 

Our Indian manner of life is less regal 
end more religious than this. Where Italy 
oFered addresses, our genius dictates bless- 
ings and prayer. Our women, by social 
custom, lead a more secluded life, too. But 
still, when, forinstance, Babu Surendranath 
Banerji visits any place in Bengal in the 
course of his ever-recurring swadeshi tours, 
is he not greeted with ulus and the blowing 
o: conch-shells and showers of flowers, as 
he passes along the streets ? 

“,he fact that woman is necessary and 
that she knows how to come forward and 
play the great part that belongs to her in the 
communal life, is of ‘the same significance 
in the case of the East as of the West. The 
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city and the nation are as a vast family, 
and as the Mother is the divinity in the home, 
so is women the palladium of our Home- 
land and ics life. In the Ashirbad of Indian 
womanhood it is for our youth to hear. the 
accents of the Mother Herself. They who 
have received this Ashirbad are blessed 
indeed. Far more blessed, under far more 
sacred and inspiring influence are they than 
the Western knights who in daysof yore 
jousted where bright eyes rained influence. 
Let their deeds, too, be doughtier, their 
lives higher, purer, and more beneficial to 
the nation. Let their faith and courage 
never falter. Let their reverence for woman- 
hood, irrespective of race, caste, creed or 
even character, grow from more to more. 


Roosevelt's ‘National Virtue.” 


In a recent special message sent to the 
United States Congress, President Roosevelt 
says: “The first and most important of 
national virtues is capacity for self-defence.” 
He is perfectly right. It follows asa co- 
rollary that the greatest national disaster 
is the loss of the capacity for self-defence. 
It is clear, too, that the greatest crime of 
which a nation can be guilty is to deprive 
another of the power of self-defence. And 
England has been: robbing us of this power 
for the past century and a half. The longer 
British rule of the present type lasts the 
greater must be our national emasculation. 

The Pathan tribes on the Afghan border 
have been raiding Hindu villages on the 
N. W. Frontier without Jet or hindrance. 
And the villagers cannot do anything to 
save themselves. For has not Pax Britan- 
nica deprived them of all arms by the Arms 
Act? Truly, so far as manly equipment goes, 
it is better to be a Pathan robber than a 
disarmed subject of H. M. Emperor Edward ! 

In East Bengal Musalman ruffians were 
let loose upon Hindu villagers to crush 
Nationalism and Swadeshi. Is there any 
similar mystery underlying the state of 
things in the N. W. Frontier Province? It 
is disgraceful for a Government not to 
protect its subjects, nor allow them to 
protect themselves. A  Peshawari Hindu 
writes to the Panjabee :-— 

But the laws imposed by the denign British Govern- 
ment make this [self-defence] quite impossible. They 
can summarily deport beyond the Indus any person. 


whom they- consider “ undesirable,” and every enlight- 
ened Hindu falls in that category. They can try any 
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r 
man by their “‘jivgas” for any offence or no offence at 
all, and obtain any verdicts they like and send him to jail 
for a term extending up to 7 years without any right of 
appeal. The Peshawari Hindus are rich enough and 
can entertain their own watchmen, but how to arm 
them in the presence of the Arms Act, and what can 
watchmen do without arms? Dacoits and robbers can 


arm themselves cap-a-pie, but not the honest subjects 
of this British Empire in India.” ~ 


Bengal National College and School. 


The Dawn for March publishes a very in- 
teresting account of the excellent work being 
done at the Bengal National College and 
School. We are glad to learn that compe- 
tent scholars are engaged there in original 
work in the fields of Indian Economics, His- 
tory and Philosophy. In the Scientific and 
Technical Departments, the students have 
already proved the value of the training they 


have been receiving by turning out excellent’ 


educational appliances and scientific appar- 
atus. The National Education Movement is 
proving its vitality by the self-sacrifice and 
public spirit it has evoked and the increasing 
number of affiliated schools that are giving 
their adhesion to the scheme of education 
laid -down by the National Council of 
Education. 


Primary Education Volunteers. 


“Rusticus” contributes a very important 
and interesting letter to the Hindoo Patriot, 
He says— 


“It is somewhat remarkable that while all native 

members excepting one regretted the indifference of 
Government to Free Primary Education in the last 
meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council, there was 
a conspiracy of silence on the part of official members 
from His Excellency the Viceroy downwards. The 
official members added nothing to, and detracted no- 
thing from, what they had said last year. Does it 
mean that they [the official members] have forgotten 
all about this solemn proclamation of free education, 
which the agricultural classes believed to be the charter 
of their British citizenship ? ; 
. Mr. Gokhale has been the advocate of free educa- 
tion of the agricultural and artisan classes for several 
years back. But the advocacy has been taken up_ by 
all the leaders of the Native communities. Has 
this unanimity of support of Lord Minto's own 
declared policy made his lordship suspect some latent 
evil in it? This reminds me of the Manager of a 
ward’s estate, who had an obstinate lady—-mother or 
grandmother of the ward, I forget which—to deal with. 
“Whatever the manager would propose, she would 
oppose, and even when the manager accepted any pro- 
posal that she had herself made, she would ask for 
cancellation of it, believing that the manager would 
not have accepted it, unless there was some evil in it. 

Lord Minto may argue like the lady I have mention- 
ed, that half a dozen years ago the educated classes 
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were against primary education, as it would raise the 
wages and impertinence of the lower classes, to whom 
they did not belong, why is it that they have cha: ged 
their opinion and accepted his Lordship’s leading ? 


The.writer then makes an excellent fro- 
posal, which we shall give in his own worls. 


Now, sir, the leaders of the educated czstes, classes 
and communities, in Bengal at ahy rate, should prave 
the sincerity of their profession by instituting a Band 
of Primary Education Volunteers. Every one wro 
has passed the Entrance or Middle Vernacular >r 
Middle English Examination should devote two yez-s 
in some part of his life to free teaching in the prima -y 
schools lying within 5 miles of his native village. Tlrs 
is not too much of a sacrifice. In Germary, Frane 
and elsewhere, five years of life are compelied te 
devoted to the military service of the country. Fror: 
service as Volunteers the Bengalis in particular ar 
shut out. If they are called upon to devote two year: 
to teach without any remuneration im the schools o 
their own villages, without requiring their separatiorr 
from their mothers, wives and children, they can hard- 
ly be described to be making any sacrifice at a.l. 


We heartily support this proposal. The 
letter concludes with a touching appeal. 
In fact the gap between the higher classes and lower 


classes is immensely greater to-day than wha. it was 
fifty yearsago. If the British Government will not 


_ help us with an instrument that will enable us to fight 


with the Tehshildars, Gomastas, Mahajans, and Moha- 
rers, may we look for help and guidance irom the edu- 
cated classes to raise us up? if not to their own level, 
at any rate to a position which may enable us to have 
two meals instead of one every day. : 


Scientific Research by Indians. 


Some time’ ago we read in the papers 
a queer paragraph to the effect that some 
Government: officials had observed that 
there was too much research work done 
by the professorsand their assistants in the 
Calcutta Presidency College. Too much re- 
search work! Ah! that green-eyed mo- 
noster, jealousy, must be at work, we 
thought. For was not the hated native beat- 
ing the European in India in original wozk 
in some branches of science? : 

We are glad Dr. Travers of the Tata Insti- 
tute has placed the matter in its true light. 
-“T would insist,’ says he, “that the professors’ re- 
searches should be carried out in the college and 
among the students. A creditable amount of research 
work has been published by the professors of the de- 
partments of Chemistry and Physics, and by the stu- 
dents under them. I wish to make special mention 
of a piece of research work, for which Professor P. C. 
Ray and Mr. C. Bhadury are responsible, for the 
reason that no account of it will be published. The 
construction and management of the works of the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Co., is the work 
of past students from the Chemistry department of 
the Presidency College, acting under the advice of 
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these gentlemen. The design and construction of the 
sulphuric acid plant, and of the plant required for 
the preparation of drugs and other products, involved 
a large amount of research of the kind which is likely 
to be of the greatest service to this country and does 
the gveatest credit to those concerned.”’ 


Why the State should support science 
and literature. 


The historian Lecky says :— 


“To evoke the latent genius of the nation, and to 
direct it tothe spheres in which it is most fitted to 
excel, is one of the highest ends of enlightened states- 
manship. In every community there exists a vast 
mess of noble capacity hopelessly crushed by adverse 
circumstances, or enabled only to develop in a tardy, 
distorted and imperfect manner. Every institution or 
system that enables a poor man who possesses a strong 
natural genius for science or literature, to acquire the 
requisite instruction, and to develop his distinctive 
capabilities instead of seeking a livelihood as a second- 
rate lawyer or tradesman, is conferring a benefit on the 
Fuman race. The benefit is so great that an institu- 
ton is justified if it occasionally accomplishes it, even 
though in the great majority of cases it proves a 
-ailure, It is, no doubt, true that these unremunera- 
tive pursuits may often be combined with more lucra- 
tive eraployments, but only where such employments 
are congenial, and allow an unusual leisure for thought 
and study, and even then a divided allegiance is 
seldom compatible with the highest results, * * 
““A curious and valuable book might be written des- 
cribing the provisions which have been madé in differ- 
ent nations and ages for the support of these unremu- 
nerative forms of talent. In Germany at the present 
day the immense multiplication of professorships pro- 
vides a natural sphere for their exertions; but the 
results of this system would have been less satisfactory 
had not the general simplicity of habits, the cheapness 
of living, and the low standard of professional remu- 
neration made such a life hitherto attractive to able 
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men. 
What is School Inspection ? 


The Hon’ble Babu Jogendra Chandra 
Ghosh pointed out the other day in the 
Bengal Council Chamber that for Primary 
Education, out of a total expenditure of 9 
lacs, Rs. 2,01, 800 were meant for inspection. 
Evidently the Government cares less for 
providing intellectual food than for the (folz- 
tical) quality of the food supplied. Perhaps 
the official logical division of the genus In- 
spector is somewhat as follows: (a) Police 
Inspector, (b) School Inspector; Police Ins- 
pectors to deal with adult and actual crimi- 
nals, and school inspectors to deal with 
young and possible criminals. 


Swadeshi and the China Market. 
Owing to the industrial awakening of 


be Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
Vol IL, p.p. 75-76. , 
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China and Japan’s efforts to capture the 
Chinese market, the export of Indian cotton 
yarn to China has been gradually diminish- 
ing, as the following figures given by Mr. 
Manmohandas Ramjee ata recent meeting 
of the Bombay Miull-owners’ Association 
show :— 

Export of yarn to China in bales, 651,870 in 1905, 
599,936 in 1906, 412,127 in 1907. 

He also showed that the production of the 
lower counts which were exported to China 
has diminished and that of the higher counts 
which are required for our dhotts, &c., has 
increased. 

April to 1905-06 
January Ibs. 

Varn Nos. 10-20 450,917,865 304,676,739 13 p.c. dec. 

Yarn Nos. 21-40 95,932,962 116,586,469 21 p.c. inc. 

Above 796,842 2,116,813 165 p.c. inc. 

The progress of the Swadeshi movement can be 
clearly guaged from the following table given by Mr. 
Manmohandas Ramjee showing the increase in the 
Swadeshi Dhotis and other articles in competition 
with Manchester :— 


1907-08 
Tbs. 


(From April 1905-06 1907-08 Increase. 
to January.) ths. Ths. 
Dhetis 0... 2. ” 25,547,934 37,834,386 48p.c. 
Drills and Jeans ... 3,002,043 4,980,074 48 as C. 
Cambrics & Lawns 142,701 384,225 168 p.c, 
Other sorts 134,081,554 153,334,250 . 48 p.c. 


We are glad to note in this connection 
that Indian low-count yarns have been suc- 
cessfully placed on the English markets. 


The Swadeshi Bureau in London. 


We are glad to learn that a number of 
India’s friends in London have started a 
Swadeshi Bureau there to collect all sorts 
of information about machinery manufac- 
tured and worked in England and elsewhere 
and study the methods of development by . 
means of even small and simple machinery 
worked with the hand, followed in Japan and 
some western countries. The Secretary will 
supply every sort of information required 
by merchants and manufacturers in India 
without charging any fee or commission, 
Students are also supplied with infor- 
mation regarding various industrial schools 
and factories, &c. Indian manufacturers 
can also be introduced to the merchants in 
London who are buying Indian manufac- 
tured goods to sell in Europe and America. 
The Secretary is Mr. C. C. Varma, 10 War- 
wick Court, Gray’s Inn, W. C. London, < 
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The benign British influence in the 
Native States, 


The British Government has disarmed 
and emasculated its own subjects. They 
are also worse fed than the inhabitants 
of the Native States. Now the Arm’s Act 
has been feeling its way in Travancore, 
to extend its operations to other States 
gradually, perhaps. Last year Kash- 
mir interdicted political agitation. Now 
Travancore and Mysore have followed 
suit. How the goddess Pax Britannica is 
spreading her wings over the Native States! 


The British Government of India 
compared to White Ants, 


The following from the pen of an Anglo- 
Indian may be found interesting :— 


‘‘ Some native sage has compared the Europeans in 
India to Dimaks or white ants, which from dark, or 
scarcely visible beginnings, pursue their determined 
objects insidiously and silently, destroying green forest 
trees, and in their excavated trunks building edifices, 
communicating by numerous galleries with the har- 
dened clay pyramids, far and near, that denote where 
formerly flourished the far-spreading cedars. Attack- 
ing every thing, devouring every thing, they undermine 
and sap and desolate. The simile is not a very flattering 
one, though it is not in some measure without its apti- 
tude either. # * After all, however, there 
can be no question that in our early connection with 
India, there was much, from the contemplation of 
which, the moralist will shrink and the Christian protest 
against, with abhorrence.’ Zhe Calcutta Review, 
vol, vit (1847), p. 226, 


Has there been much real improvement 
since ? : 


Tolstoy on the British occupation 
of India, 


Tolstoy says :— 


“Who, after all, can yet tell what the final outcome 
of the conquest of India, of the greed that caused it 
and of the violence that characterized it, will be? Does 
a nation’s life consist in the abundance of the things it 
possesses? And does an empire gain in well-being 
when a small minority make fortunes in a distant land 
and return to establish families which henceforth’ live, 
generation after generation, on the labour of their 
fellow-men, for whom, in exchange, they perchance 
make laws which contravene, but do not surpass, the 
two great commandments approved by Christ ?” 
[ Tolstoy, his problems, p. 111}. 


“King Theebaw is Drinking.” 


A few weeks ago Reuter telegraphed from 
London :— 


The ‘'Times” publishes a letter signed ‘Citizen,’ 
stating that the writer is a business man who has been 
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resident for neaarly a decade in Siam. He urges tne 
appointment of Commission to tale evidence as -o 
the condition of Siam before its extra-territoriality ‘s 
bartered for the states of Malaysiz. The writer 
criticises the impudent slovenly Siamese soidiery, tre 
disrepair of the roads, the venality of tae legal adminis- 
tration, and the untrustworthiness of the Post Office 
and continued interruptions of the telegraphs. 


As if many of these things are unknowr 
in British India ! When the British “business 
man” assumes the role of a pa:lanthropist. 
the thing is sure to make the gods laugh. 
“Citizen’s” letter reminds us of the following 
striking passage in a Parliamentary Sketch 
published by the Morning Leader in 1900 :— 


And then Mr. Healy told the House a parable, and 
told it so inimitably that friend and foe had to roar with 
laughter. It was something like this: ‘In 1879 the 
Government:of the day wanted to annex Burma, and 
so that sound friend of the British constizction, Reuter, 
sent from Rangoon or Mandalay a telegram, ‘King 
Theebaw is drinking.’ Two days elapsed and another 
message arrived, ‘King Theebaw is still drinking.’ A 
little later a further. telegram announcec that ‘King 
Theebaw had murdered his mother-in-lew ard their 
maiden aunts.’ Roars of laughter stoppec Mr. Healy 
for a moment, and then he took up, his parable again— 
“The Conservatives went out and Mr. Gladstone came 
in and, asthe play bills say, ‘five vears elapsed.’ 
Nothing was heard about King Theebaw's intem- 
perance, or his butchered maiden aunts. Eut no sooner 
had Mr. Gladstone been defeated on something to do 
with Irish whisky than the faithful Reuter flashed this 
message to England. ‘King Theebaw is still drinking!’ 
So you took Burma, and your claims to Johannesburg 
and the Rand are about as respectable." No written 
description can do justice to the manner in which Mr. 


. Healy gazed over his glasses asin solen:n tones he 


kept chanting that refrain “King Theedaw is still 
drinking |” 

As a matter of fact, as we have learnt 
from a gentleman of high officia: pos'tion 
who had occasion to know King Theebaw 
intimately, that unfortunate monarch was 
never given to drinking at all. Ba: that is 
another story. What we intend -:o ask is, 
“Ts Citizen’s latter the first intimat.cn to the 
British public (the Earthly Provicence to 
all ‘oppressed’ non-European peoples) chat 
king Chulalongkarn of Siam is drinking ?” 

Bui perhaps.Mr. Stead of the Rev:ew of Re- 
views will characterise our question es “Mid- 
summer madness.” 


Russia is muchnearer Great Britein than 
the Asiatic Continent. We learn from the 
British’ people that there is intoler-ble op- 
pression in Russia. Why then do they not 
play the philanthropists there? Asia has 
had enough of European philanthropy and 


_to spare. . 
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The Shopkeeper throws off his 
mask again. 
Every one knows that the drink evil is in- 
creasing in India, and that it is the cause of 
an immense amount of misery and destitution, 


besides being the greatest promoter of im-. 


morality and crime. A Government which 
smcerely seeks the moral elevation and 
material prosperity of its subjects must there- 
fore .welcome every movement for the 
.scppression of this evil. But the British 
Government loves revenue more than any- 
thing else. So wé-find that in Poona 
the Temperance Volunteers, whose picket- 
ting in front of liquor-shops had decreased 
=e sale of liquor by 80 per cent. or more, 
have been assaulted, arrested, prosecuted 
and punished by Government officials. 
Picketting is quite lawful and is done in all 
civilised lands including Great Britain. And 
the.Poona young men had not used force or 
done anything illegal. But they had commit- 
zed the unpardonable crime of indirectly 
diminishing the revenue of the Goverument 
derived from pandering to the vices of the 
people, as also of proving their capacity for 
work calculated to raise the nation (for the 
official theory, which has so hypnotised us, is 
that we are a set of incompetent fools). Hence 
they must be punished. So be it. We trust 
the volunteers will go on with their work in 
spite of what the Christian Government may 
do to stop their righteous efforts. 


The Assumption of Maou Ying. 


The picture which we reproduce of the 
Assumption of Maou Ying, a Chinese 
Taouist Saint who lived towards the end of 
the Chow Dynasty, B. C. 1122-255, is taken 
from .a Chinese manuscript entitled Yun Pai 
ksien jui... The manuscript is probably of 
the:18th century, and is one of the treasures 
of the British Museum library. The original 
picture, on silk, is of a wonderful deep blue 
tone; the Saint has left his companions and 
stands on the edge of-a cliff gazing up- 
wards at the cloud which descends from thé 
sky, witha chariot and attendants to receive 

‘him. ‘Especially noteworthy in this picture 
are the beautiful drawing of the figures, the 
atmospheric depth of the limitless space 
which stretches away from the edge of the 
precipice, and the movement of - the cloud, 


which seems. to be falling before one’s very 


eyes, as if drawn down by its own weight. 
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The whole picture is extroardinarily digni- 
fied in conception and masterly in execu- 
tion ; kut the perfect colour of the original is 
required for its full appreciation. A. K. C. 


“Kaikeyi,’’ by Nundo Lall Bose. 


Kaikeyi is not yet .determined on the 
course to be taken. Not yet has she gone to 
the Anger-chamber. The head ‘of the hump- 
backed serving-woman Manthara is seen in 
the act of departing from her presence, like 
some svmbol of an evil suggestion left in 
the mind. The youngest and most beautiful 
of Dasaratha’s Queens sits alone, while her 
motherhood struggles between nobility and 
ambition. Almost we see the tragic issue 
in the face of Kaikeyi. Almost we see the 
imoment when the happiness of husband and 
children will become indifferent to her, and. 
she will put off alone, from the shores of 
‘sweetness, in the little boat of selfish greed. 
She who has been as a flower of delight to 
the King, is destined to be her husband’s 
slayer, as surely as if she were about to sever 
the thread of his life with steel. In this 
moment of unwomanly temptation, her 
beauty has become masculine in its charac- 
ter. Power and sternness are there, and. we 
can see in the attitude the blood of kings. 
But the fierce struggle has left none 
of that tenderness and gentleness that 
Dasaratha and his sons were wont to find in 
her. And how wonderfully the billowy 
curves of the Sari-border tune us for the 
mental conflict in the mind of the Queen! 
Kaikeyi is here shown to us as of that order 
of heroines to which belongs Lady Macbeth, 
but there is a refinement and sensitiveness in 
the Indian character, which is not shown to 
us in the ‘grim Scots wife.’ Kaikeyi is more 
complex, more human. She is more woman 
and less man. Lady Macbeth’s strength is 
such as to make her husband often play the 
woman. Kaikeyi’s rouses in us rather the 
sense of pity; that she herself is turning her 
back on her true and higher self, to which 
she must one day, when the cup of dis- 
aster is full, find reconciliation. Instinctive- 
ly we know that when the mind of the 
Western heroine catches a glimpse of the 
nature of her crime, she will lay hands of 
revenge upon herself, and complete in self- 
slaughter what began in the murder of guest 
and king. But over the soul of Kaikeyi 
the waters of remorse will flow in healing ; 
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they will one with the streams of penitence. 
She is at this moment the tool of mysterious 
destiny, working through her folly, that 
all things may be accomplished. Not 
for ever is she to be ieft thus. N. 


Our Obligation to ‘The Indian Press’ 
of Allahabad. — 


It is but ‘bare justice to say that the credit 
for whatever reputation for punctuality and 
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neatness of get-up the Medern Review has 
earned, belongs to a considerable extert to 
“The Indian Press” of Allah=zbad. We could 
wish all Indian firms were as punctual, 
methodical and anxious to g:= the best vilue 
for the customer’s money =s “The Incian 
Press” is. If private reasons had not com- 
pelled us to remove our office -o Calcutta we 
should have been most glad to continue sur 
business relations with it. 


THE MOTHERLAND 


Tue Voice oF THE MounTAIns. 
To our starry heights we call you, where the pure white fields of snou 
Touch the azure vault of heaven, far above the dusty heat. 
Down below the air is stifling: come and breathe of our free spirit, 
O ye Leaders of the People. 


Tue Voice oF THE Forests. 
To our forest glades we call you, where the brooding Eastern sages, 
With the birds and beasts around them, prayed and fasted, ponde—ng deep 
Over things divine and human: learn of us high thought and’ purpose 
O ye Leaders of the People. 


Tue Voice oF THE Deserts. 
To our desert tracts we call you, where in solitude and awe 
Man is mute beneath the sky, and earth is hushed and God is nea- 
Far away is noise and tumult : come and learn of us in silence, 
O ye Leaders of the People. 


Tue Vorce oF THE Szas. 

To our sounding shores we call you, where the waves are ever breaking 
And the foam leaps up and sparkles in the joyousness of strife, 
Driven backward yet advancing: come and breathe of our brave spirit, 
O ye Leaders of the People. 


Tue Voice oF THE Prains. 

To our sunny plains we call you, shimmering in the summer heat, 
Where the simple village people till the field and tend the herd, 
Patient, poor and uncomplaining : come and learn our calm endurance. 
O ye Leaders of the People. 


THe Voice oF THE RIvERs. 
To our sacred banks we call you, where the slow and stately waters 
Tell of age-long self-outpouring on the dry and thirsty ground. 
Where we flow not, all is barren; drink of our life-yielding spirit, 
O ye Leaders of the People. 
THE Voice oF TEE CITIES. 
To our ancient halls we call you, where your fathers lived and ruled, 
Kasi with its seats of learning, royal Agra, fair Lucknow, 
Old Prayag, imperial Delhi; come and learn your nation’s greatness, 
O ye Leaders of the People. 
THE Voice oF THE MOTHERLAND. 
It is I, your Mother, call you, by the snows and by the forests, 
By the silence of my deserts, by the toiling of my plains, 


By my cities, seas, and rivers.: live and die for me, your Mother, 
O.ye Leaders.of the People. . 


C.F. Anpztws. 
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ENGLISH. 
The Thread of Gold : (John Murray : London.) 


W2 have heartily enjoyed the contents of this book. 
Added to the vivid ‘interest of the subjects taken up 
are the fine flashes of imagination which glow into the 
readz:’s soul. Style, matter, treatment, all deserve the 
higk=st praise. The author’s mental attitude gives a 
touc. of humanity to the pages which in most places 
speek of the undying aspirations, hopes, and faiths of 
matclind, thus widening the sphere of appeal. The 
way of human life is not the primrose path of dalli- 
ancs—the shadow of the darkest woes and tragedeis 
undeniably rests upon it—we are at times overwhelm- 
ing burthened and crushed down, so much so that it 
is dificult to lift the eyes to catch glimpses of other 
skie. Yet that we may not brood too intently over 
the evils, nor be easily disposed to woo sorrow with 
wh.spers from her lying lips, there runs through the 
most miserable existence the thread of gold, which 
heertens the drooping spirit and saves it from arid des- 
pax. The Earth, as a Greek thinker has it, is bound 
by-a chain of gold to Heaven. 

Almost all the familiar aspects of life have been 
trested of : Young Love, Prayer, Music, Leisure, Work, 
Tke mystery of Evil, and so on: and the various 
moods ietoe which the reflecting mind passes are 
ve-v happily described. Many pathetic incidents have 
been related--the beetle which sails straight into the 
ey and finds its little day of joy so soon over between 
the ‘oozy rims’~the picnic party of some inmates of a 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum, who are full of revel and 
sport—the cripple who gallantly bears the malice of 
fats transfiguring pain into something “august, 
tranquil, and divine’—the Bank clerk who in full 
flight has been struck by the dart of some unseen 
accher, and has become.totally cut off from the sights 
aad sounds of the world, yet, who with all the accen- 
tnated cravings of his sealed spirit attains a “serene ex- 
axzation of mind’—these have been written of with 
genuine emotion. But the most touching account is 
tae story told of a hare ruthlessly killed in a Factory 
t the workmen whom the old savage instinct of prey 
ed stirred up into a demoniac state, and the appalling 
event seems to drive the author almost to the point of 
calling God’s justice into question. 

“ ht of the i ‘ 
bright havel eyes troubled WIR the feat of tenth the eley tare 
‘tr which rang the horrid din of pursuit, rises before meas I 
-yrite, and casts me back into the sad mood that makes one feel 
hat the closer one gazes into the sorrowful texture of the 
world the more glad we may well be to depart.” 

Nothing delights the author more than to dwell 
upon the commonest things and then to start off trying 
to discover the secret that lies hidden behind them. 
Here is a passage from the chapter on the Cuckoo. 

‘It seems strange enough to think of the laws that govern the 
BOnsidefs all the accidents ‘that so often male the tan ee 


Hike the stealing of eggs by other birds and the predatory incur- 
sions of foes. One would expect aiaw framed by ominipotence 
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to be invariab.e, not hampered by all kinds of difficulties that, 
omnipotence, one might have thought, could have provided 
against. Ani then comes this further variation in the law, in 
the case of this single family of birds, and the mystery thickens 
and deepens. And stranger than all is the existence of the 
questioning and unsatisfied human spirit that observes these 
things and classifies them, and that yet gets no nearer to the 
solution of the huge, fantastic patient plan! To make a law as 
the creator seems to have done; and thento make a hundred 
other laws that seem to make the first law inoperative; to play 
this gigantic zame century after ceutury ; and then to put into 
the hearts of our inquisitivé race the desire to discover what it. is 
all about ; andto leave the desire unsatisfied. Whata labyrin- 
thine mystery ! Depth beyond depth and circle beyond circle !” 


The following lines from the Diplodocus will show 
the characteristic attitude of the writer — 


“t haye Fac my imagination deeply thrilled lately by reading 
about the discovery in America of the bones of a fossil animal 
called the ‘Diplodocus’.:. The creature was a reptile, a gigantic 
toad or lizard that lived, it is calculated, about three million years 
ago. It was in Canada that this particular creature lived... It 
was upwards of a hundred feet long, a vast inert creature with a 
tough black nide,.... Curiosity was aroused by the sight of this 
fragment oF zn unknown animal and bit by bit the great bones 
came to light; some portions were missing but fnrther search, 
revealed the remains of three other specimens of the great lizard 
and a complete skeleton was put together. 

“The mind positively reels before the story that is here reveal- 
ed; we, who are feebly accustomed to regard the course of re- 
corded histery as the crucial and critical period of the life of the 
world, must 3¢ sobered by the reflection that the whole of the 
known histcry of the human race is not the thousandth not the 
ten thousandth part of the history of the planet. What does this 
vast and incredible panorama mean to us? What is it all about? 
This ghas:ly force at work, dealing with life and death on so 
incredible a scale, and yet guarding its secret so close ?.., Not 
the least amazing part of the history is that at length should have 
arisen a race of creatures, human beings, that should be able to 
reconstruct, however, faintly, by investigation, imagination and 
deduction a picture of the dead life of the worl {t is this 
capacity for arriving at what has been, for tracing out the huge 
mystery of che work of God that appears to one the most wonder- 
ful thing of all.” 


This then is our position. Our reading of life and 
of the universe must be patient—our interpretation of 
the seeraing inconsistencies and cruelties must not be in 
accordance with our petty vision and sufficiency. It 
is true that suffering at one point of creation cannot 
be remedial at some other point. Yet earth withholds, 
as has been remarked in connection with Mr. George 
Meredith's Philosophy,a mystery from man’s know- 
ledge which “inveterately he strains to see.” 


And ever that old task 

Of reading what he is and whence he came 
Wither to go, finds wilder letters flame 
Across her mask. 


We giv= below by way of conclusion an extract from 
the paper on Oxford which is almost on a level with 
Matthew Arnold’s enchanted description in the Preface 
to the famous Essays in Criticism :—~ 


And sq it is that Oxford is in asorta magnetic pole for Eng- 
land~a pole not perhaps o7 intellectual energy, or strenuous liber- 
alism or Clamorous aims or political ideas; few perhaps of the 
sturdy forces that make England potently great, centre there. 
The greacness of England is, | suppose, made up by her breezy, 
loud-voiced sailors, her lively, plucky soldiers, her ardent 
undefeated merchants, her tranquil administrators ; by the stub- 
born edventurous spirit that makes Itself at home every- 
where, ind finds it natural to assume responsibilities. Butto 
Oxforc set the currents of what may be called intellectual emotion, 
the idzals that may not make for immediate national greatness 
but which if delicately and faithfully nurtured, hold out at least 
a_ hope of affecting the intellectual and spiritual life of the world, 
There is something about Oxford which is not in the least typi- 
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cal of England, but typical of the larger-brotherhood that is inde- 
pendent of nationalities ; that is akin to the spirit which in any 
land and in every age has produced imperishable monuments of 
the ardent human soul... It may be said that John Bull the 
sturdy angel of England, turns his back slightingly upon such 
influences; that he regards Oxford as an incidental ornament of 
his person, like a seal that jingles at his fob. But all generous 
and delicate spirits do her a secret homage as a place where the 
sceds of beauty and emotion, of wisdom and understanding are 
sown, as ina secret garden. “Hearts such as these ever whirling 
past that celestial city, among her poor suburbs, fecl an inexpres- 
sible thrill at the sight of her towers and domes, her walls and 
groves. “Quam dilecta sunt tabernacula” they will say; and 
they will breathe a reverent prayer that there may be no 
leading into captivity and no complaining in her streets.” 

Who does not wish there were such a place in India 
with her immemorial usages and customs ? Who of us 
amidst jarring creeds and diverse noises does not sigh 
for such an inspiring centre radiating light to the fur- 
thermost point— 

“A Shining spot upon a shaggy map”? 

; . Hira vat CHATTERJEE, 


‘The Inwayd Light’; by H. Fielding Hall. 
Macmillan and Co., London, 1908, Price 10s. 


We confess to some disappointment in reading this 
last work by Mr Fielding Hall. We are continually 
in sympathy with his point of view, but his style is 
annoying; itis vague and wordy; he seems always 
to be on the point of revealing some inward secret, 
of which in the end we do get some inkling, but al- 
ways to fail to clearly express the thing he is trying to 
say. He often uses phrases which are not even sentences 
as our quotations show; constantly repeats himself 
and so forth. What he wishes to say is mainly this, 

“and it might have been said ina much smaller book ; 
that religion is not in the East, as it is in the West, 
a formula or a doctrine, but a way of looking at life, 
and includes all life, so that there is no division into 
sacred and profane: that it cannot be understood in 
any effective way by an unsympathetic study, or even 
by sympathetic study if of a purely intellectual or 
scholarly character. 

“There is no ignorance so deep as that of the schooled 

European.” , 

“Man's soul, his life, is nota kernel made fresh at birth and 

which in death is liberated and banished from the world, It 

- has existed always and has won its way upwards. It is not an 
inherent quality of certain forms of matter as science would 
seem to tell us, it isa force that comes from God, and manifests 
itself in matter.” 
“We are the products of an evolution. Yes. 
only but our souls. As our bodies grew fitter to incarnate the 
higher life, so the life was added from above. ,.. Thatis what 
the East believes and always has believed, It expressed it in its 
own dim way, but it understood always what it meant. The 

‘ evolution of the scientific man which staggered the Churches 
of the West means ony to the East that by great work and great 
research, through infinite weariness and trouble, the wise men 
of the West have learnt a little of what the East has always 
known,” 

And soon. For our part we agree, but think that 
the East has expressed it clearly enough in the more 
philosophical and intellectual way that the author 
disparages. We find more said, and more clearly said 
in Deussen’s writings upon the Vedanta, than in vague 
generalisation like this. 


Much better is the destructive criticism of the West- 
ern point of view, an easier task indeed. He tells the 
story of a Western man who grew to understand the 
East. He felt that the West was always in a hurry. 
The East was more leisured, and led a happier life. 


“They wanted many things we have ; they had something we 


Not our bodies 


have never possessed. They failed where we are strong, but, 


they were strong where we are weak. They saw life more clear- 
ly,and more whole, They had to learn from us, but that lesson 
was an obvious one, and could be seen and followed. For it was 


-alesson of externals-—those things which pass. 
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W iat we had to 
learn of them was of the inner life; the Ficden, real, valuable 
things of life, that which endures—ourscelves.”" 

* “Wea do not fear’ said the East ‘It is you who fear. 
live always in fear. Youdare not live from day —~ day. You 
must make piles of wealth, for fear, for rar. You always look 
forward ata fear that lives on your horizon. Ye do aot fear.... 
Think you that with all your science you <re healthier than we 
are? Our sickly ones die quickly and their souls are freed, You 
keep yours chained, You answer that you save from death. No 
one can save from death, all that you can da is to postpone it... 
You are always struggling. You think ycu master fate, you 
cannot... Your view ends at death, but ours coes on. You want 
to be certain of earthly matters. Yetin such things there is no 
certainty. That which endures is will. You wish to control 
your bodies, we try to control our souls. You cultivate fear, we 
hope. Famines come and go, and so does pzstilerce and war 
and conquerors. Only the soul lasts on. Your souls grow 
weaker the more you Shield them. You become mcce and more 
afraid. Your vision grows narrower and shorter day by day. 
You want to be certain. Unless you think tnat you can see the 
future very far ahead that itissafe, you fecr. You will not have 
children now, because you fear for them and for yourselves. 
You say, ‘The world is hard, and they may sink. Our wealth is 
small and they will want of it, We dars not face a lesser 
comfort’... Youare afraid, we are not. You dona think that 
to do right will bring reward, we do. You are the rzal fatalists, 
not we. You think that man is the sport ot outward things, of 
wealth, prosperity and strength, But we thnk that men rise 
above such things.” 


You 


This much was of Indian religion before tte Buddha 
came; to ithe added the ideal of seif-rerunciation 
and self-denial. 


“His disciples and his followers have found it truc—a facet of 
the truth.... When it was first taught and men accepted it in 
millions they were wise and free and strong. Their ability to 
understand was based upon high civilisation, spon -nowledge, 
upon freedom, Never inthe history of the wurld save there 
been communities who in relation to their time have uone so 
well with life; who had such broad ani sound under- 
standing, who wereso varicd in their abiuties. Mature they 
understood, though notin detail, yet in principle. They hada 
subtle sympathy with it. They knew of evolution. In all the 
main things of life, two thousand five hundred years have 
added nothing exccpt in detail. Therefore wnen Bucina taught, 
they understood. His teaching came as buta continuation or 
what they knew. He was to them no propket, buta Darwin of 
the Soul, anu they could follow what he saic, and still more 
what he meant”. 


Only in later times ‘ 


“This simple faith which is founded uponz view oz the whole 
of life was supposed to be apart fiom life, was sipposed to 
contradict life and deny it”. 


No questions are more vexed than -hose o: person- 
ality, immortality, nirvana; perhaps they are made 
needlessly obscure. This is what Mr. Hall says of 
them. 


“When men die everything passes but the effect of that which 
they have done. Thatis a Buddhist saying. It does not mean, 
as itis understood to mean, that when men cie they disappear 
utterly, and that all thatis leftis the effect cf cheir deeus upon 
the outer world. ...Whena man dies, his life may survive, his 
soul persists. In children may his life continue ; and they in 
their bodies inherit the effect of some of thir parents’ deeds. 
The soul survives, and thatin itself is greater or less as it has 
been cultivated in this life. But the soulin its furthe’ journeys 
does not carry withit attributes ofthe bodily life It has ho 
memory—why should it treasure up remembraace of the past ? 
It has within itself the effects, and that is more than any 
memory. It leaves behind the loves and hates and hopes and 
fears of life. In any future phase allied again to Iffe it will 
assume with them these attributes. But they willbe aew ones, 
not brought with the soul. At death the duality of shat body 
and that soul is divorced for ever. Each takes its surden forward, 
but with new companions. Each will reap whet it has sown... 


There are no materialimages in which to ficture cur hopes 
of heaven. Heaven is the broader life. It is the gathering of the 
rays ot our souls, ourselves, that which is good in us, that which 
endures. Evilis temporary. Hell is but for <ime, but heaven 
is eternal. Hell is of the little personality ir changing form, 
heaven is of the spirit that isin all the worlds. [tis th: meeting 
of our little souls with others, with all that is best, most.true 
most beautiful in them. To be one with them 1s we can never 
be where shells of earth divide us. It is tobe one with all the 
beauty of the world, with the sunshine on the hills, ths majesty 
of the night, the laughter of the waters; with the nobility of 
noble deeds; the souls of all whom we have loved; with the 
great power which is all life. Such is Nirvana”. 
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“Truly, Nirvana, or Moksha, is not annihilation; it 
is not a state in which Being is destroyed, for that is 
incestructible and eternal; but it is a state in which 
personality is transcended, the consciousness so enlarged 
thei all is within and nothing any longer without. 

‘With certain statements made on p. 172 we find 
ourselves in disagreement; the fundamental Hindu 
doctrine of non-attachment to the fruits of works 
seems to us to be igngred by Mr. Hall when he says 
th:t tothe West alone could it seem fit to say ‘do right 
for right’s sake, indifferent to what the result may be.’ 

We have said enough, and quoted enough to show 
what Mr. Hall’s book is like, It contains much that 
is <rue and beautiful and well said and newly said; 
btt much also that is vague and much that is very far 
frcm well expressed. 

A. KC. 


Transformed Hinduism—the Monotheistic Religion 
of Beauty. By the author of “God the Beautiful.” 


2 Vals. Cloth, gilt tops—Philip Wellby, London, 1908, . 


‘These two volumes are the works of a European 
artist who looks upon Hinduism from the standpoint 
of aesthetics. The author is a sympathetic student of 
Hinduism and with his artistic instinct has discovered 
in Hinduism the seed of a future religion of beauty. 
According to him Hinduism with proper modifications 
would supply the world with the religion that it wants. 
Ve can recommend the book to those who are seeking 
ater the sublime and beautiful in Hinduism, There 
ave several misprints in the book which we -hope will 
be corrected in the next edition. The author, who 
agpears not to have firsthand knowledge of India 
wider the British rule, may be pardoned if he has fallen 
into the usual error that the British rule has been an 
unmixed blessing to Indians. Nor do we agree with 
the author in his theory that all the corruptions of 
riodern Hinduism are attributable to the Dravidian 
influence over the Aryan civilization. The author is 
also mistaken where he says that the doctrines of 
E2-incarnation and Kayma are Dravidian and Bud- 
chistic in their origin and not Aryan. 


The Industrial Conference, Suvat.—G. A, Natesan 
& Co., Madvas. Price Re. 2. 


It isa handy volume containing all the papers read 
zt and submitted to the Third Indian Industrial Con- 
ference that held its sittings at Surat in December last. 
‘The papers, which are eighteen in number, cover a 
wide field and deal with several industrial, commercial 
znd agricultural problems, which are engaging the 
zttention of the public. The publication under review 
contains also the full text of the Welcome Address to 
the Conference by Prof. T. K. Gajjar, the Presiden- 
dal Address of Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Sakarlal 
Desai, and the resolutions passed at the Conference. 


Urpu. 


_ “Sawaneh Omrt Hasarat Muhammad Saheb Bani 
slam,” by Shraddheya Prakash Devji, Missionary, 
Brahma Santay Lahore. 

It is a very useful contribution to the 
vistorical literature in the Urdu language. As far 
as religious belief and notion are concerned the learned 
- author has marvellously succeeded in keeping perfect, 
harmony with the Moslim sentiments, and for giving 
historic events he seems to have called upon authentic 


religio-. 
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sources. The work is one of the rare examples of 
noble and tolerant literature penetrating deeply into 
the life and life-work of great men and presenting 
it to the public impartially and honestly in the form 
of books and pamphlets. 

It can well be expected that the book will achieve its 
object and the ignorance, misconceptions and mis- 
understandings that have been prevailing in certain 
quarters concerning the life and the life-work of 
Mohammad will be removed by this impartial and 
lucid exposition, and that “the truth — shall - 
begin to shine in its real colour.'’ This little book 
can be recommended to both Musalmans and non- 
Muslims with the confidence that both will enjoy the 
reading of it, and all the credit should be given to the 
Brahma Dharma for producing such noble men who can 
carry themselves above mean jealousies and bigotries 
and can appreciate the life-work of such a Grand 
Benefactor of humanity as Mohammad undoubtedly 
was, without the least religious prejudice, bias or 
intolerance. 


Susiku Musuir H. Kipwat. 


> BENGALI. 


Manjari, by Ramani Mohan Ghosh, (Kuntaline 
Press), pp. 109, One Rupee. 

This volume of short poems is a pleasing revelation 
of the marked progress recently made in printing in 
Bengal. Type, paper, binding, and get-up are alike 
neat and beautiful. Many of the pieces are obviously 
exercises in the style and tone of Rabindranath Tagore, 
and we have been struck by the younger poet’s 
marvellous fidelity and success in catching the various 
moods of the great Master. In a few passages 
(pp. 3, 5) 29, 70, 75), the imitation passes into direct 
plagiarism ;-~-the charitable would ascribe it to the 
“unconscious cerebration"’ of a devout admirer. One 
series gives accurate studies of conjugal love in its 
various aspects, and indicates keen powers of obser- 
vation and analysis of feelings. Two episodes from the ~ 
Mahabharat have been happily rendered, and contain 
some noble lines. Some descriptive touches (pp. 33, 
37, 61) are entitled to high praise. The weak parts of 
the volume are Prabhat, Sauber Swapna, and one or 
two other pieces. 

The author has proved his mastery of style. But 
style is only a means toan end. That end is the 
criticism of life. For this he should make a serious 
and sustained effort. It is not enough to don the 
armour of Achilles; you must have Achilles’s heart 


- under it. 


j. Sarkar. - 


GUJARATI. 


Persian Prosody, being Part Il] of Rana Pingal by 
Ranchhodbhat Udayavam. Printed at the Bombay 
Education Society's Press, Bombay. Paper bound, pp. 
348. Price Re t-0-0. (1907). 

Till now, we had never come across such a schol- 
arly work in Gujarati on Persian prosody. In fact it was 
badly wanted, and many Gujarati scholars were now 
and then inquiring about the Chhand Shastra of the 
Persians. It is true there are compositions in Gujarati 
which closely follow some of the well known metres of 
the Persians, such as the gazals of Narmada Shankar, 


Manilal, Balashanker Derasari and Govardhanram. 
Excepting for one of them, véz., Balashanker, none 
knew Persian and their verses were modelled on some 
Hindustani or Urdu prototypes. If they had come 
across such a work as this, for the composition of 
which a knowledge of Persian and Gujarati prosodies, 
is a Size gua non, we are sure they would have 
essayed some of the Persian metres, and enriched the 
language with their poems. Mr. Ranchhodbhai is 
himself a veteran in the field of literature. He is now 
in the autumn of his life, but the work which he is 
accomplishing in the shape of the several parts of 
his Ranapingal, betrays an energy and a deter- 
mination which put to shame many a_ youthful 
worker. The book is a distinct and valuable addition to 
Gujarati and, being published in the Devanagari 
character, is readable all over India. 


: BOADECIA 
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Ananda Mala, Part HH. Written dy Faganua.h 
Fethabhat Raval. Published by ihz V. V. Mit a 
Mandal. Tattva Vivechak Press, Bombay, Clo.h 
pp. 183. Price 0-5-0 (1908). 

This is written by a schoolmaster in active service, 
knowing well what the requirements cf the little ons 
in his charge are. It contains entertaining litte 
stories from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, ard 
also from the popular folkloré, to iltustrate various 
subjects, like brotherly love, perseverance, reverence, 
faithfulness, and other virtues. It contains in additicn 
several stories of wit and humour also, and is inte - 
spersed with poems which are easy to understand, 
being culled from well-known poets. 2n the whol-, 
we find the book readable and very useful for the ir- 
struction of the juvenile class for whom ‘ is pateneed. 

eM... 


BOADECIA 


On the left bank of the Thames by the side of West 
Minster Bridge, very near the Parliament House,— 
where Big Ben has been announcing the hour, for 
centuries and centuries, is situated the statue of 
Boadecia, the Queen of the Iceni, leading her army 
to battle with the Romans, in a chariot drawn by 
four fiey horses. She has her two daughters by her 
side—the same whom the Roman generals so 
grossly insulted. All of them were tall and warlike, 
and were mad with vengeance, at her own flogging and 
her daughters’ insults, and were swooping like eagles 
upon their pray. Under the stone are carved Cowper's 
prophetic lines 

“Regions Caesar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway.” 
The statue has been erected by a patriotic Englishman 
of the present day, to her memory. Thisis in the very 
heart of the town. 

In another quarter, on a low eminence, at Hampstead- 
Heath, away from the haunts of men, is the place where 
the same British Queen who took her life with her own 
hands lies buried. That is the hilly tract in the north 
of London, with small lakes at the foot of the hills, 
where large white wild swans swim and cackle all 
day long; where high steeples of churches all around 
are looking out ata distance from the tops of green 
‘trees; where everything is solitary, calm and graceful. 
But the spot there, in which the Queen sleeps, is the 
most picturesque little spot on the surface of the 
Earth. The small area is fenced round with high iron 
railings, within which green and gray wild plants 
grow thick and high, with flowers and fruits in 
abundance,—food and shelter for the wild birds, where 
they feast and sing divine melody, At its centre 
there stands along pole, which her people raised as 
her monument—a crudelong trunk ofa tall tree, 
standing heaven high, rough-hewn but a tower of 
strength these 2,000 years. 


This history is as noble, as natural, as ristory can be. 
but it is also as significant of humar nature, in al. 
countries and all ages. Her husband King Prasutagus 
had given half of his kingdom to appeas? the Romans 
and they took it; but after his death, 1zving had ar 
inch already, they wanted an ell. 

Two hundred and thirty thousanc Britons were 
routed by 10,000 well-desciplined Romaa soldiers, by 
the same tacties as obtain among all half-civilized 
races—namely, treachery, 

In such a patriotic war, in which even the priests and 
women took part, there were many renegade Britons 
who fought against Britain’s liberty. 

Then after a peaceful subjection of sevzral centuries, 
that same virile race were unable to maintain their 
independence, against their northern enemies, the 
Picts and Scots, when they were left to themselves, 
by the Romans, 

Since then, race after race, has come and _ settled, 
in that small island home, as conquerors of the land. 
But now the fusion is so complete, so trorough, that 
not a trace of race distinction can be made out. 
This fusion ts the cause of Englad’s greatness. And 
wherever, under such conditions, there 1as been no 
fusion, there has inevitably been seething discontent, 
and bitter race feeing, and profounc <legeneration 
among the people. 

Cf the principal causes of Britain’s medern great- 
ness, the following may be mentioned as the thief :— 

Fivst.—The bracing climate of the country, which 
is agreeably cold and changeful,—and always pro- 
motes activity. 

Second.—The stores of tron and coal stde by side, 
which lead to her naval and commercial g-eatness. 

Third—The harmonious fusion of blovd of different 
powerful conquering races,—contributing the greatest 
factor. 

Inpu MapHan MALLIK. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Sugar.—The term sugar is applied to a group of 
bodies resembling each other in a number of striking 
properties, partly physical and partly chemical, as 
follows :—(1) The sweet taste, (2) The ability to 
undergo the process of fermentation, (3) The identity 
or similarity in chemical composition and _ relations, 
(4) The power that aqueous solutions have of 
rotating the plane of polarized light, (5) The .general 
resemblance in physical and chemical characteristics, 
such as solubility in water, insolubility in absolute 
alcohol or ether, facility of crystallization, etc. 

The sweet taste is very distinctive of sugar and 
_is possessed in a greater or less degree by nearly all 
sugars, There are some other bodies possessing a 
sweet taste, such as glycol, glycerine, also some metallic 
salts, notably the acetates of lead, etc. The sugars 


are niostly of vegetable origin, though a few, as inosite - 


- and dextrose, are found in animals, 


History of Sugar —Etymologically sugar would , 


seem to be of Indian ‘origin, the earliest forms of 
the word being Sarkarva in Sanskrit and Sakkara in 
Prakrit. Thence it may be-traced through many 
Aryan and Semitic languages, as Shakkar in Persian, 
Sukkar in Arabic, Suicar in Assyrian and Pheenician, 
Saccharum in Latin, Aguear in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, Zucchers in Italian, Sucre in French, Zucker 
in German, Sugar in English, etc. 


The precise product indicated by these various 
names is not always clear and probably not identical 
in all cases. The cultivation of the genuine sugar 
cane (saccharum spp.) appears to have been common 
in China and India in very remote times, Frequent 
mention of the ‘sweet cane’ occurs in the Scriptures 
bat the plant referred to is doubtful. 
reed yielding honey is alluded to by Strabo, and a 
similar statement concerning an Egyptian reed is 
made by Theophrastus, while Dioscorides actually 
gives the name Saccharum to a kind of honey obtain- 
ed from reeds in Arabia Felix and India. Both he 
and .Pliny accurately describe the product as being 
white and brittle and of a saltlike consistence. Later 
it seems to have been generally termed ‘Indian salt’ 
among the Greeks and Romans, by whom it was 
obtained in small quantities at great cost from India 
and used medicinally. 


The introduction .of the sugarcane into the 
Mediterranean basis must have taken place at an 
early date, for it was found growing at Assouan on the 
Nile in 766 and was carried into-Spain by the Moors 
in 714, while Sicily engaged in the culture about 
1060-90. During the religious wars of the middle 
ages the sweet-honied reeds called Zucra which 
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SUGAR INDUSTRY: 


abounded in the meadows about Tripoli were con-- 


sumed by the crusaders, and it is evident that sugar- 
making i that neighbourhood was conducted in a 
wholesale and systematic manner. From Cyprus and 
Madeira, the industry extended in 1500—1600 to most 
of the West Indies, t 
Spanish and British Colonists, but there is strong 
evidence in favour of. the supposition that several 
kinds of sugarcane are indigenous both to the West 
Indies and to almost the whole Continent of South 
America. ’ 

From the extensive growth of sugar in the Western 
Tropics, there ensued large importations of the raw 
article'into Europe and the introduction of tea and 
coffee about. the same time created a general and 
wide demand for what had hitherto been regarded as 
a medicine rather than asa nutritive article of diet. 
Sugar refining appears to have been copied from 
Tatiana by Arabs and from them by the Venetians 
and refineries were established in - England and 
Germany in the 16th century and in Holland soon 
after. Up to this time cane-sugar was the only 
kind known in commerce, but in 1747 Margraf 
demonstrated the existence of about 6 per cent. 
sugar in beet-root and in 1795 Achard manufactured 
beet-sugar on his farm in Silesia and presented 
loaves of refined sugar to Frederick William HI of 
Prussia in 1799. About 1o years later Napoleon 
made experiments on grapes, plums, maize, sorghum, 
carrots, etc., to foster the production of native-grown 
sugar. The first French factory for making beet- 
sugar was founded at Lille in 1810 by Crespel 
Delisse. 

The artificial conversion of starch into Glucose 
was first accomplished by Kirchoff of St. Petersburg 
in 1702. Of late years this industry has assumed im- 
portant dimensions in Continental Europe, England 
and the United States of America, 

As to the history of other sugars obtained from the 
maple, sorghum and various palms little definite inform- 
ation is available. The preparation of sugar or 


syrup from green maize stalks is due to the ancient - 


Mexicans and has been carried on with varying suc- 
cess in Southern Europe and in the United States of 
America; the extraction of sugar from melons is an 
American innovation of the last few years and the 
separation of sugar from milk is essentially a Swiss 
industry. The saccharine secretion of bees and simi- 
lar insects, as well as natural exudations such as 
manna, have probably been utilized from the very re- 
motest ages and are the subject of no particular pre- 
paration or manipulation. B. 
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RALPH WALDC EMERSON 


By J. T., SunpERLAND, M.A. 

HE most influential writer and thinker 
that America has yet produced is un- 
doubtedly Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

‘ Several other writers are more generally 

popular. Longfellow is much more widely 

read; indeed Longfellow is probably more 
read than any other modern poet,—surpass- 
ing Tennyson in the number of his readers 
even in England, and in all the leading 
countries of Europe being widely known 

and loved. But Emerson has obtained a 

more powerful hold upon the intellectual 

classes—those who influence the thought 
and life of the people—than any other 
author of the New World, past or present. 

I was much interested, while in India, to 
find how widely Emerson had attracted the 
attention of leading minds there. Nor is it 
strange that he should do so, for he was a 
student and a lover of the old literature of 
‘India, and there is much in his thought that 
reminds one of the teachings of Indian 
philosophers and seers. 

Emerson’s influence is great in literature. 
But it is greater still in morals and religion. 

His moral power lies in his moral insight. 
I think no other writer of the past century 
has seen with such clearness, and set forth 
with such a graphic pen, the great truth that 
all things in the Universe rest on a moral 
foundation—that through the Universe runs 
a moral order. 

Emerson’s religious power lies in his spiri- 


tual penetration, His spiritual vision pierces . 


down to the deep heart of reclity. Many 
religious teachers get tangled :n externali- 
ties, and superficialities, and texporalities— 


that is, in ecclesiasticisms, parties, forms of 


expression of truth, creeds, sym ols, attach- ° 
ment to particular prophets. fence their 
teaching is local, temporal,;meving on the 
surface of religion. In Emerso- we have a 
teacher whose interest is in me universal, 
the spiritual, the eternal; and, hence, whose 
word has not merely ruffled me surface of 
the religious thinking of his time, but pene- 
trated that thinking, like light—gone down 
to the roots of it, hike rain—strangely stirred 
it at the very fountains of itz deepest life. 
In this respect he is like the great religious 
teachers of India. 

More than almost any rten’s of the 
modern world his has been = fresh voice 
from God! Yes, we need noz- hesitate to 
say it from God—speaking a living word 
ef inspiration to men in our time. 

And our time is praising him. Of course 
not the creedists—not the doct=inaires—not 
those interested in forms of truth more than 
in truth. No new word of God can come 
to such men now, as no, word of fresh ins- 
piration could come to the same class of 
men in the past. But the lcvly listeners, _ 
the lovers of truth, the believers in a Living 
God whose inspiration is ar ever-flowing 
fountain for every age’ to dritk—such are 
hearing the deep and quiet, bu: the thrilling 
and the life-giving word of Emerson. Such 
recognise in him a prophet of the highest, 
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speaking with authority—the eternal author- 
ity cf truth, and insight, and love. 

hat we may understand the man and his 
message, let us first glance at his life and 
character; then at his literary work; and 
then consider the quality and significance of 
his moral and religious teaching. 

Emerson was,born in £803, and died in 
1882. The best blood of New England ran 
in kis veins. He was educated in the 
Boston Schools and at Harvard College. 
Then he studied divinity fora time with 
the cistinguished Dr. Channing, and settled 
as pestor of the Second Church (Unitarian) 
in Eoston. In this position he remained 
only four years; by the end of that time 
having become convinced that his life-work 
was not to be that of a settled minister of 
a single church, but rather that of a writer 
and public lecturer. He wished still to 
devote his life to moral and religious teach- 
ing, but he believed he could “do so best 
throvgh his pen'and on the public lecture- 
platform. 

Accordingly, he went out to the little 
village of Concord, a quiet place, twenty 
miles or so from Boston, in the midst of 
swee: New England country scenery, and 
there made for himself a home, which he 
occupied for the rest of his life. For many 
years he continued to preach much, in the 
various towns and villages ih the vicinity of 
his Lome, but he never accepted a stated 
charge; and more and more his writing and 
lecturing came to absorb ‘his time and 
strength. 

The reason he chose Concord as a place 
of residence seerns to have been partly that 
this aad been the home of some of his 
ancestors, and partly that it was a lovely 
and cuiet spot, near enough to the metro- 
polis to afford him easy access to the city’s 
activities and privileges, and yet far enough 
away to give him the retirement and peace 
of the country. 

Whiting of his settlement here, he says: 
“T am by nature a poet, and, therefore, must 
live in the country.” And how truly nature 
was is companion through all the well- 
“nigh forty-five years of his residence amidst 
her fields and woods, her brooks and flowers 
and quiet paths, every reader of his books 
well Enows. 

_-Nacure’ is to every human soul what that 
soul makes her to be. To the soul that can 
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perceive it, she is an infinite wonder, a 
teacher whose lessons are new every morning 
and fresh every evening, a never-failing 
fountain of joy and inspiration. She was 
all this to Emerson, else he could never 
have given to the world such a wealth of 
poetry and wisdom drawn from nature’s 
heart. 

His love of nature 
ardent. Some said it ate up his love of 
men. But such cannot know Emerson well. 
His friendships were always warm and 
hearty; his interest in his neighbours, even 
the poorest, was striking and beautiful. He 
used often to chat with the farmers at their 
work; he had personal acquaintance and 
friendship with the humblest day-labourers ; 
he loved and was loved by the school child- 
ren; he was a: general favourite in the 
village. Everything that pertained to the: 
welfare of the community he was interested 
in. Nor did his love of men stop with his 
personal friends, and neighbours, and the 
town where he resided. It. reached out 
far—to all humanity, and especially to all 
who suffered or were wronged. Few 
genuine reforms of the fifty years preceding 
his death, from the anti-slavery cause to the 
movement to enlarge the sphere of woman, 
failed of his support. Never a_ politician; 
but always a patriot, he kept through all 
his years a warm and unflagging interest in 
the welfare of his native state and his native 
land. Few men of his generation spoke 
wiser, more sincere, or more weighty words 
upon any of the great subjects that deeply 
concerned the moral, religious, social, politi- 
cal, or.even industrial life of his country and 
age. ; 

To few spots in America, or in any other 
land, came so many noble spirits as to that 
simple Concord home. The wisest and best 
men and women.of America were Emerson’s 
friends, and loved to sit down at his fire- 
side. Distinguished visitors from Europe 
eagerly sought him in his retreat. Few 
homes were so charming, But it was 
simplicity itself, as the man was all simphi- 
city. Indeed, its simplicity and genuine- 
ness were its charm. Pretensions could not. 
live within its walls. Truth and sincerity, 
sympathy and love, were the guardian 
spirits that habitually dwelt. there. No 
wonder, therefore, that men and women, 
alike the humble and the great, loved to enter, 
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It is hard to say whether Emerson is 
greatest as a poet or asa prose writer. In- 
deed, it is not always quite easy to tell just 
which of his writings are poetry “and which 
are prose. In his verse, not unfrequently, 
his rhymes are faulty and his metres limp. 
But whether he writes in verse or prose, his 
thought is always that of the poet. It is 
pictured thought. It is thought transformed 
by a powerful imagination into forms of 
life. 

In England and on the Continent of 
Europe, Emerson seems generally to be 
ranked as the greatest of America’s prose 
writers, and as occupying a place at least 
among the greatest of her poets. This is 
the general verdict also in his own land. 
His poetry ranges from the simplest—as 
simple as anything in Longfellow or Burns 
-——-to the most profound—as profound as 
anything in Wordsworth, or Goethe, or 
Browning. 

Turning to Emerson’s prose writings, it 


may be noted that his Phi Beta Kappa ~ 


Oration on “The American Scholar” has 
often been pointed to, and, perhaps, with 
good reason, as marking an era in American 
letters. Its effect at the time of its delivery 
was certainly great. It is hard to point to 
any other single utterance the influence of 
which has been so stimulating, so awaken- 
ing, so creative. I should strongly advise 
any one who has not read Emerson, but 
who proposes to do so, to begin with this 


production. 

Emerson has been called the American 
Carlyle, the American Coleridge, the 
American Wordsworth, the American 


Bacon, the American Goethe, the American 
Plato, according as men have looked at 
different. aspects of his thought and literary 


. work, He may well remind one of many 


men, yet is he as thoroughly himself, as 
wholly unique and individual, both in 
his thought and in the expression of his 
thought, as any modern-writer. If origin- 
ality may be said to belong to any author 
of our time, Emerson is original. 

Emerson, like most other great thinkers, 
drew attention to himself only slowly, and 
was long in reaching any great degree of 
what we may call popularity. To one who 
wrote inviting him to the distant Western 
city of Cincinnati to deliver a lecture, he 
replied : “Why, my dear sir, you have not 
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a hall in Cincinnati small .ensugh to held 
my audience!” His first bock, “Nature,” 
was twelve years in reaching sale of §vé 
hundred copies! To-day the works of few 
writers, outside the realm o: fiction, have 
so large or so steadily increasing a sale, and 
not only in America, but in =ngland, and 
wherever the English langueze is spoken. 
Nor is even this all. Thes have been 
translated into nearly all the more in- 
portant European tongues, and they a-e 
quietly creeping into the languages of Asia, 
and wherever they go they =-e attracting 
the attention of the wise and «he though:- 
ful. Ofno American writer is it so tru2, 
that he “comes to his own,” end “his own 
sheep hear his voice.” But the minds thet 
receive him are the best minds. He teaches 
the teachers ; he preaches. to the preachers ; 
he writes poetry for the poets ; he thinks fcr 
the thinkers: and this in every land where 
his works are read. 

Is it possible, in a few words, to paint the 
leading characteristics of his ~ritings? As 
already intimated, he is above all else a see-. 
His conception of truth is the poetical con- 
ception. Hence, his expressior is enuncia~ 
tion, not argument. He ca-s little for 
logic. His effort is not to prove, but to 
show. It follows that his -writings are 
never controversial. They ar= remarkable 
for their affirmations. True, he can denv 
if there is need for it. His beoks contain 
many a vigorous negation. But the thing 
he loves is to affirm—to affirm withou: 
reference to any one else’s czinion. He 
never answers his critics or revizwers. 

There isa mystic vein in =merson. Ir 
his earlier years men called him a trans- 
cendentalist. He changed perceptibly ir 
his later life, leaving much o* his trans- 
cendentalism behind. Yet he always retain- 
ed a trace of the mystic. Perhaps, without 
this he could not have been a pc2t. But all 
was admirably balanced and held in poise 
by a large element of keen, clez:, practical 
wisdom that runs through his ~vritings. If 
he has wings and soars, he also has feet and 
stands firm upon the solid earth. Ifhe isa 


mystic, or a transcendentalist, he is at the 


same time a practical “Yanke:,” with a 
large development of that savang element 
which men call “common-serz2.” If he 


loves poetical insights, so, too, he dearly gue 


loves facts. One has said of him-—“ He 


. 
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hugs his fact.” One of the causes of his 
seeming illogicalness is his abundance of 
Get l. He faifly revels in allusions, side- 
glances, illustrations drawn from every 
imaginable source, remote or near, erudite, 
nomaly, beautiful, quaint, always telling, 
a.veys flashing unexpected light upon the 
subject in hand. , 

In all his thinking and writing Emerson 
is independent, out-spoken, the bravest of 
the brave,—yet with no bluster. With all 
his boldness, he is sincere and modest, 
tender and reverent. He has in him at 
once the soul of a warrior and the soul of 
a woman, 





Both his prose and his poetry are won- 
‘derfully full of sententious lines, short, apt, 
pregnant sentences, which fasten in men’s 
minds and are rapidly becoming current 
coin of quotation. No other American 
wrizer, perhaps, no other writer in the Eng- 
lish language, with the single exception of 
Shakespeare, is quoted so much. If Emer- 
son's mind is less many-sided than Shakes- 
peare’s, his spiritual insight, his grasp 
on great moral principles, and his power 
to condense his thought so as to pack a 
volume into a dozen striking words, is 
beyond that of Shakespeare—I believe it 
is beyond that of any other writer, living 
ordead. To make quotations from his 
writings illustrating this, is a very easy 
tass. One has scarcely more to do than 
to open any one of his volumes, prose or 
verse, at any random page, and read. Here 
is & little handful of pearls and diamonds, 
such as lie scattered all through his rich 
pages. I give them merely as specimens, 
choosing such as are most familiar and 
mzinly from his poems :— 

“If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 

“The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


“He that feeds men serveth few ; 
He serves all who dares be true.” 


“To the poet, to the philosopher, to the sairt, all 
things are sacred, all events profitable, all days holy, 
all men divine.” 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’” 


°The highest compact we can make with our fellow 
is, "Let there be truth between us two for evermore.’ ” 


“Go, put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue.” 
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“For he that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 

Will take the stars out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 


“Men of character are the conscience of the society 

to which they belong.” 
“What is excellent, 
~ As God lives, is permanent ” 

Where shall we stop? As well ask where 
to stop when we begin counting the stars 
of the night-sky, or gathering fowers from 
the endless meadows of May ! 

I now come to Emerson in his supreme 
capacity, namely, that of teacher of ethics 
and religion. No man of our age is more 
essentially an ethical teacher—-none more 
truly a teacher of religion. 

But, in order that this may appear, we 
must understand what is meant by religion 
and ethics. Emerson teaches no system 
of ethics; he teaches no formulated theo- 
logy. His ethics is the ethics of the Golden 
Rule; of the normal, happy, right life; of 
natural, needful, and, therefore, beneficent 
retributions, here and hereafter. It is the 
ethics of the soul, of the conscience, of 
moral intuition. 


In the same way his religion is a thing 
of life and not of forms or creeds. If he 
can enunciate a moral principle, or a reli- 
gious truth, so as to make men feel its power, 
so as to cause it to commend itself to men’s 
minds, and consciences, and spiritual nature, 
then he counts his task well done. But if 
persons do not instinctively recognise a reli- 
gious utterance the moment it comes to 
them, he holds that all arguing about it, 
or trying to prove its validity, is time 
thrown away. Hence, his search, not for 
arguments, but for deeper and more pene- 
trating and fresher thoughts, and imagery, 
and new and living forms of expression. 

Emerson’s religion is Natural religion.” 

“Out of the heart of Nature rolled, 

The burdens of the Bible old,” 
he sings. True religion is not un-nature, 
or anti-nature, or even super-nature, but 
Nature-—just the deepest, holiest, divinest 
outcome of Nature. It is natural, not un- 
natural, for man to hope; it is natural for 
him to love; it is natural for him to wor- 
ship; it is natural to believe in a Power, 
a Wisdom, a Justice, and a Goodness, above 
him and at the heart of all things, and to 
desire to be in harmony with the same. 
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The reason why any intelligent and 
thoughtful man finds it hard to believe in 
religion is because it is presented to him 
in distorted or inadequate forms. ‘There 
shall, some time, be made a statement of 
religion,” Emerson declares, “which will 
render all scepticism absurd.” “The 
gious instinct is as natural as anything else 
in man, 
change man’s nature, or to destroy it, but 
to guide, and train, and perfect it. Just in 
so far as the great religions of mankind 
conform to Natural Religion they are true 
and eternal. Just in so far as they depart 
from Natural Religion and are based upon 


the artificialities of zpse dixits, or external . 


authorities, or miracles, of supposed special 
revelations, they are transient. Jesus was 
a religious teacher for all time, because he 
taught Natural Religion. 

From all this it follows that Emerson’s 
religion is Universal Religion. He cannot 
believe in a partial God—one who can 
choose out a single nation of the earth for 
his favour and his salvation, and leave all 
the rest in darkness and death. He can- 
not believe revelation to be confined to one 
book. Rather is it too large a thing for 
all books that ever have been or ever will 
’ be written. ; 

Inspiration is not confined to thirty 
ancient Hebrews, more or less. It is the 
very breath of life of all souls on the earth, 
As Christians we love our own Bible, he 
says,—Let us sacredly cherish all its noble 
teachings, all its holy associations. But 
other peoples of the world have their Bibles 
too. And if we say that God speaks 
through our Bible, let us not be bigots and 
deny the like claim made by other races, 
that God speaks also through the Bibles 
- which he has given them. Let us not think 
that Christian saints and Jewish saints ex- 
haust all the sainthood of the world. If we 
put the shoes from off our feet in the pre- 
sence of Moses and Jesus, let us uncover our 
heads in the presence of Confucius and Bud- 
dha, and may another great teacher, remem- 
bering that God hath not left Himself with- 
out witness in any land or among any 


people. 
Emerson was a profound believer in 
science. He followed its wonderful dis-~ 


coveries with deepest interest. He saw in 


it a new, and marvellous, and many-sided, _ 


reli- ° 


and what is wanted is not to- 


apt 


and ever-growing revelation of God. But, 
of course, he saw it all with -he eyes cf the 
seer, the thinker, the poet, and he isterpeo” 
ed its teachings and deductions in the light 
of his own idealism. He would have 
science a living, not a dea- thing. He 
would have it vivified and glozified by crea- 
tive insight, by imagination. by poetry, by 
religion. While he honou-ed  sciertists 
above most men, yet for those scientists whc 
begin with matter and end with matter. 
who investigate matter and contend that 
that is all there is, he had little respect. 
To scientists he said :—- 

“Bring on your facts: the more the better. 1 bow 
reverently before every one. But I beg of you, gentle- 
men, do not study one-half of the universe alone, and 
that the lower and poorer half. Brag me facts and 
deductions about souls as well as abav= bodies, about 
spirit as well as matter. Is not a man more important 
than a fossil; and the mighty min¢ cf man that can 
weigh and measure the stars than a baz?” 

To Emerson nature, life, science, law, 
everything is ethical. “Heaven kindly gave 
our blood a moral flow.” “Things are saturat- 
ed,” he writes, “with the moral law. There 
is no escape from it. Violets and grass 
preach it; every change, every course in 
nature, is nothing but a disguised mis- 
sionary.” 

Because nature culminates i= the ethical, 
therefore it culminatesin man. Emerson’s 
sense of the dignity of humanity is scarcely 
less than that of Channing. To Emerson 
man is not something apart from nature, 
but the best expression of nature’s Jeep meaa- 
ing--the crowning product <:f nature’s 
divine life. Ever nature strugg.2s upward 
—the lower toward the highe- the higher 
toward the highést ; and in mar. che highest 
is reached. In one of his poerzs Emerson 
represents nature a3 saying :—- 

“T travel in pain for him [man]. 

Let war and trade, and creeds an= song, 
Blend, ripen race on race, - 
The sunburnt world a man shall zreed 

Of all the zones and countless das.” 

No writer holds higher ideas c: what it is 
to bea man than Emerson. No cne exposes 
more unflinchingly than he, the counterfeits 
which pass current for manhood. Rober: 
Burns’ lines— ; 

“Gie foos their gowd 
And a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamy, 


The man’s the gowd 
For a’ that” 
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are quite matched by Emerson’s couplet :— 


™,,, “A ruddy drop of manly blood | 


The surging seas outweigh.” 


According to Emerson, there can be no 
finel disaster to man. 

“Man is born to a priceless heritage that no three- 
scare-and-ten years of failure here may rob him of. 
There may be aberrgtion, as of a star, but the soul 
will come again into its constant orbit.” 

Ever is Emerson on the alert against that 
besetting sin of all the ages—the sinking of 
religion in mere theological beliefs and out- 
ward observances. “Anything,” he says, 
“but losing hold of the moral intuitions, as 
betrayed in the clinging to the form of 
devotion, or a theological dogma; as if it 
were the liturgy or the chapel that was 
sacred, and not justice and humility, and the 
loving heart and serving hand.” Ever does 
he plead for reality in religion—life, not 
samblance of life. Just asa thousand echoes 
c{ a voice do not make a voice, and just as 
ten thousand shadows of an object do not 
make ar object, so all the paraphernalia of 
religion in the world have no power to give 
us a particle of real religion. He isa re- 
morseless stabber of theological conceit and 
ecclesiastical pretence. How he impales 
upon dagger-pointed words all vicarious 
redemptions, and schemes of make-believe 
salvations, whereby men who have no desert 
are by sham-shows of pretended justice 
gotten into heaven, while men of-real desert 
are sent to hell on theological technicalities 
unworthy of a police court! <A large part 
of what currently passes to-day for Chris-~ 
tianity he will have nothing to do with. 
He believes it to be falsehood, superstition, 
a dark veil to shut out light, a chain to bind 
minds which were made for freedom. He 
‘does nct believe this to be the Christianity of 
Christ. In the teachings of the great 
Prophet of Nazareth he sees ethical and spiri- 
tual truth at its purest and best,—something 
therefore, of priceless value, something which 
gave a great moral and religious uplift to 
the world. The religion of Jesus he gladly 
accepts; the theology of Christianity he, 
for the most part, rejects. 

Emerson has no sympathy with the cry 
so popularin many quarters that we live 
in an infidel age. He believes that there 
was never before so much faith, and never 


mans much faithfulness, in the world, as now. 


Faith in truth, faith in justice, faith in 
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reality, are faith in God. Real faith dares 
to question. That is only blind credulity 
which accepts without inquiry. Tennyson’s 
couplet :—— 
“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 

might well be Emerson’s, so truly does it 
express his thought. For a man in a creed- 
ridden, priest-ridden time to be denounced 
as sceptical signifies nothing. As Emerson 
more than once points out, in all nations 
and ages prophets and teachers of religion 
in advance of their time have been cast out 
as sceptics, blasphemers, atheists. This is 
because the ignorant and the superstitious 
so easily mistake theological dogmas and 
ecclesiastical forms for religion—the shadow 
for the substance. Emerson sees in much of 
the so-called infidelity of society to-day an 
honest, earnest, and essentially devout effort 
to find reality—to pierce down through the 
conventional in search for the eternally true. 

Emerson has done much to make atheism 
impossible by helping ourage to a more | 
reasonable and ‘satisfactory view of God. To 
minds influenced by sciencethe idea of an 
absentee God, a “magnified and non-natural 
man,” sitting on his throne ina far away 
heaven, creating the world in six days by his | 
arbitrary fiat, and ruling it as an earthly 
monarch might rule an empire froma dis- 
tant capital, is no longer credible. Emerson 
has seen its incredibility, and has done an 
invaluable service to his age by presenting 
to mena conception of God incomparably 
more rational and infinitely more spiritual, 
which at once harmonizes with science and 
enriches religion. To Emerson the throne 
of God is not in some local far-off world, 
but here, everywhere, in every flower that 
blooms, in every ray of light that streams 
through space, especially in every thought 
and aspiration and heart-throb of man. As 
St. Paul says, “In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” He is the Power and 
Centre of all the on-goings of the universe, 
the Intelligence that guides all, the Justice 
that works out its great ends in human 
history, the Eternal Love that blossoms 
forth in all our human affection. 


“Ever fresh the broad creation— 

A divine improvisation, 

From the heart of God proceeds, 

A single will, a million deeds. 

Once slept the world, an egg of stone, 
And pulse and sound and light was none: 
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And God said, throb, and there was motion, 
And the vast mass became vast ocean. 
Onward and on, the Eternal Pan, 
Who layeth the world’s incessant plan, 
Halteth never in one shape, 
But forever doth escape, 
Like wave or flame, into new forms 
Of gem and air, of plants and worms. 
The world is the ring of His spells, 
* The play of His miracles, 
This vault, which glows immense with light, 
Is the inn where He lodges for a night. 
He is the axis of the star ; 
He is the sparkle of the spar ; 
He is the heart of every creature, 
He is the meaning of each feature, 
And His mind is the sky, 
Than all it holds more deep, more high.” 


All this is only another way of saying 
that God is the soul and life of all things. 
His presence binds the worlds together. The 
universe is one, because He is One. Nature 
is the flowing robe in which He clothes 
himself. Stars shine with His light. Roses 
are beautiful with His beauty. Our dear 


ones love us with a love which they did not . 


create, but which must have come froma 
Divine Source higher than themselves. Thus 
is God not far removed from us, but central 
in our lives, the Fountain of our day, the 
Light of all our seeing—nearer to us, if 
possible, than we are to ourselves. Such a 
thought of God as this,an intelligent age 
can no more reject than it can reject gravi- 
tation, or its own rationality. 

What is Emerson’s view of miracles? The 
question is really answered by what has been 
said of his conception of God. With God 

. central in all the on-goings of nature, where 
is there room for miracle? If the sun moves 
‘through the heavens by the power of God, 
what need is there for that luminary to 
“stand still” in order to prove God’s presence ! 
That would rather prove his absence. In 


. the case of an absentee God, ruling the 


world by arbitrary fiat, there might be room 
for miracles, but not in the case of a God 
present everywhere, and ruling by law. 
Emerson miracles are infinitely petty things, 
he is indifferent to them; nay he despises 
them, because they belittle God and religion. 
Shall the Infinite Powér, who created all the 
fig trees in the world, curse one of the 
number to prove that he is God? Men 
adduce miracles as proofs of religion. But 
where is the proof of the miracles? It is a 
“thousand times easierto prove the validity 
of religion than of these tales of the miracu- 


To 
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lous that come to us out of the dim past. 
Religion is something which stands firm 3 
its own basis of human nature and needé0 
artificial support. When you undertaxe 
to prop it up by miracles, yo.do the samme 
kind of thing as when you attempt to maxe 
the earth firm by placing an imaginary 
elephant beneath it. Your elephant dces 
not help matters. The earth rests mere 
secure in the mighty unseen hand of that 
Power which science calls Gravitation, bat 
which religion calls by the greater name 9f 
God, than it could rest upon ten thousard 
elephants. 


To Emerson miracles furnisino creder- 
tials to religious teachers. He says :— 


“If you are childish and exhibit ~our saint asa 
worker of wonders, a thaumaturgist, I am repelled. 
That claim takes his teaching out of mature, and pe-- 
mits official and arbitrary senses to be grafted on the 
teachings. It isto the praiseof our New Testamert 
that its teachings go to the honour and benefit cf 
humanity; that no better lesson has teen taugh: cr 
incarnated. Let it stand, beautiful aad wholesom:, 
with whatever ismost like it in the teachings anc 
practice of men ; but do not attempt tc elevate it ou: 
of humanity by saying ‘this is not a man’—for, then 
you confound it with the fables of every popular reli- 
gion; and my distrust of the story makes me distzus- 
the doctrine as soon as it differs from ny own be.ie*. 
Whoever thinks a story gains by the prodigious. b- 
adding something out of nature, robs it more thar 
headds. Itisno longer an example, a model ; nc 
longer a heart-stirring hero, but an exhibition, « 
wonder, an anomaly, removed out of the range o. 
influence with thoughtful men.” 


Emerson would not throw avay the ins- 
titutions of religion, as some religious 
radicals do. He would not even be in- 
different to such institutions. He saw 
clearly their limitations and defects. But 
he also saw clearly their necessity and 
value. What he would do, therefore, was 
to improve them; he would remove their 
limitations; he would make them broader, 
more human, more practical; he would 
adapt them to changing times and to the 
growing needs of men. 

“We are all sensible of the feeling,” he writes, “that 
the Churches [as they at present exist] ave outgrown ; 
that the creeds are outgrown; that the technical theo- 
logy no longer suitsus. * * © The Church is not 
large enough for man; it cannot inspire the enthusi- 
asm which is the parent of everything good in history, 
which makes the romance of history. For that en- 
thusiasm you must have something greater than you:- 
selves, mot less." “There will be a mew Church, 
founded on moral science, at first cold ard naked, a 
babe in a manger again, ® * * the Church c 
men to come, without shawm or sackbut, or psaltery ; 
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but it will have heaven and earth for its beams and 
rafters; science for symbol and illustration; and it 

a fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, poetry.” 

In the Christian Sunday, Emerson re- 
cognised a priceless blessing. He had no 
sympathy with the Puritan idea of the 
day, which would banish all light and 
beauty and joy from it, and devote it to 
the solemnities of an artificial and cruel 
religion. His conception of it was rather 
that of Jesus. “The Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath.” He 
would make it not only pre-eminently the 
worship-day of the week, but also pre- 
eminently the light day, the love day, the 
joy day. He would open wide the decors 
of all churches and religious institutions 
on that day, but he would also open wide 
the doors and gates of museums, libraries, 
concert halls, galleries of art, public parks 
and gardens, where nature, and art, and 
beauty, and literature, and music may 
minister to the higher wants of man. Such 
a Sunday he saw would have simply an 
infinite value, and to all classes, rich and 
poor. “Sunday is the core of our civili- 
zation,” he declares, “dedicated to thought 
and reverence. It invites to the noblest 
solitude and to the noblest society.” 

Indeed, all that was true and good in 
Church, in Sunday, in worship, in all the 
institutions of religion, Emerson would 
conserve. Severely as charges of religious 
vandalism have been urged against him, 
he was infinitely removed from anything 
of the kind. He would destroy only that, 
connected with religion, which is outgrown, 
superstitious, degrading to the character of 
God, or injurious to men. While he would 
cast out the dross, the gold he would guard 
with a miser’s care. 

_ Some have said that Emerson would 
minimize, and limit, and impoverish reli- 
gion. On the contrary, his effort’ ever “was 
to magnify it, enrich it, make it great. 
His plea was for more religion, not for 
less; for a deeper religion, not for a shal- 
lower; for a religion not. confined to 
Sunday, and the Church, and acts calling 
themselves religious, but a religion includ- 
ing and pervading all life. If he would 
have men -pray and read their sacred Scrip- 
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tures in the religious spirit, he would also 
have them plow, and build rail-roads, and 
calculate eclipses, and sing lullabys to 
babes, and make laws for nations, and 
buy and sell, in the religious spirit—that 
is, in the spirit of gentleness and justice, 
of fidelity, truth and love. 


How the world needs such a religion as 


this! How such a religion would transform 
human society, and build on the edrtha 


heaven more beautiful than seer or prophet. 


ever saw in ecstatic vision! Such a religion 
Ismerson preached, by tongue and pen, all 
his days. Best of all, such a religion be 
lived. 

Emerson’s life was along one. Sevénty- 
nine summers smiled on him, seventy-nine 
winters frowned! But it was one long 
summer ‘of light, and love, and peace in 
his heart. The years could make his body 
old, but not his sonl. He always lived 
simply and naturally; he did not hasten; 
he took time as he went along, to think, 
to feel, to love, to worship, to watch all 
the silent processes of nature and learn her 
infinite patience and her joy. Friends were 
dear; his home was full of love and sin- 
cerity; his heart was always open to chil- 
dren ; he stood forever facing the sunrise. 

He widened the intellectual horizon of 
his time, but especially he helped men to 
a firmer hold upon moral principles, and 
a deeper insight into spiritual laws. He 
wrought for toleration, for charity, for 
human brotherhood, for philanthropies and 
reforms of many kinds, for a religion of 
love, jor all genuine and_ sincere heart 
pieties. Reason in religion never had a 
braver champion. The Christianity of the 
Golden Rule and the Beatitudes never, 
since its author fell asleep, has found a 


-nobler teacher, whether by word or by life. 


His character was spotless; his personality 
was powerful; his writings are classics in 
the English tongue; his influence as an 
apostle of “sweetness and light” is exceeded 
by that of no man of_his century. The 
most cosmopolitan son of the New World, 
his thought and work were not for America 
alone, but for all lands, and, I believe, for 


‘all times. 
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THE SO-CALLED INFERIORITY OF THE COLOURED 
RACES 


gl are are three modes of accounting 
for the origin of the human race, 

adopted by three different schools of 
Polygenesis considers each 
race as a distinct species, created in the 
place of its original home. Evolution re- 
presents the races as belonging to a com- 
mon species, but as having sprung from 
Separate stocks or centres of that species. 
Monogenesis derives the races not froma 
common species only, but from a single 
human pair. The theory of monogenesis 
1s naturally distasteful to those white peo- 
ple in whom the prejudice against the 
coloured races is strong. Besides being the 
simplest, it seems, however to be the most 
probable theory regarding the origin of 
mankind, and no valid objection has yet 
been urged against it. The Evolutionist 
derives the complex human organism, with 
all the differences of form and colour, from 
a single pair of cells; soon the ground of 
analogy, it should be admitted that the 
various races have developed from a 
single pair of human beings. It has been 
objected that the monogenist school have 
not succeeded in explaining how the sons 
of one father dwelling in close proximity, 
and whose descendants would be constantly 
intermarrying, came to have such distinct 
progenies. But at an early stage of . multi- 
plication the progeny of the common an- 
cestor must have separated, and isolation, 
precipitated by linguistic diversity and en- 
couraged by distance, would have: checked 
the mixture of the groups and helped the 
preservation of race-traits. In support, how- 
ever of the separate origin of races, ethno- 
logists of the first two schools adduce 
certain proofs, based upon physical peculi- 
arities. They assert that between the fair 
and the dark races there are radical physi- 
cal distinctions which indicate in the case 
of the dark races, mental and moral infe- 
riority, and they also allege a tendency to 


sterility in the case of procreation between 
the dark and fair races. The reader of the 
following lines, if free from preconceived 
bias in favour of the whiteskinned races, 
will have no difficulty in discovering tne 
more or less mythical character of these 
proofs and allegations. 

I shall begin by quoting a passage fram 
Dr, ‘Scholes’ Glimpses of the Ages, a boox on 
which [have mainly drawn, im which he 
first states a fact well-known to us, and 
then gives the reasoning by which it is 
sought to be justified by the colourless races. 
Dr. Scholes says :-— 


“After the colourless race had imposed its rule upon 
the coloured races, it sought by means ofits languages, 
its literatures, religion, philosophy, science, and ‘ts 
laws to consolidate the power which it had established 
by force. But strange as the fact may appear, when 
the seeds of law, religion, literature, etc., so indust-i- 
ously sown by the fair race, began to yield the ‘runts 
of uniformity, proximity, concord between it and ts 
clients—the fair race, filled with alarm, strives to des- 
troy the harvest. Here, then, is found, not the enemy 
sowing with tares the field of the slumbering huskand- 
man, but the husbandman, himself awake, and pro- 
fessing great wisdom, sowing with tares his own ficld 

Nor is the psychological condition which has driven 
this mother—if I may change the metaphor—te ar- 
tempt the life of her own offspring due to the sudden 
seizure of puerperal insanity, but rather to the matu-e 
conviction of serene deliberation. Thus the fair rare 
alleges that its feeling of antipathy towards the dark 
races, and its endeavour to prevent them rising berord 
a lew stage, are justifiable on historic and sciertifc 
grounds., Science, it avers, by demonstrating the 
presence of certain peculiarities—physical, mental ard 
moral—as being common to all the coloured race, 
peculiarities accounting for the secondary rank, which, 
instead of a primary rank, they uniformly take in the 
march of the world’s progress, not only proves the 
impracticability of those coloured races co-operating 
with’ the fair race, on terms of politica] and socizl 
equality, but proves also that such a co-operatior, 
by exposing the fair race to deterioration, and therebv 
menacing the causes of order and of progress, woul: 
be destructive no less to the coloured races themselves 
than to the fair race.” 


Some of these peculiarities, appealed to ir 


the name of science, will be examined ixemnll 


. this paper. The historical grounds upor 
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which this argument is based will be re- 


ved for another article. 
most prominent physical peculiarity 
to which ‘science’ points, lies of course, in the 


crime of colour. It is therefore necessary to 
examine the colour theory in some detail. 
Mankind is usually divided into three 
varieties accordings to the colour of the skin 
—tre melanous, the Jeucous and the 
xar.thous. The melanous comprises people 
with dark or black skins, black hair, and 
black eyes. The xanthous pertains to 
pecple with yellow or yellowish hair, 
bluish or grey eyes, and fair complexion. 
The leucous, relates to people who are 
abnormally white, such as the albinos. 
The albinos, as is well-known, are found in 
every race andclime. The xanthous com- 
plezion too appears in people of the melanous 
vaz.ety. Occasionally among Indians one 
meets with persons who would pass as fair 
in comparison with an Italian or Spaniard. 
The melanous variety of colour is also to be 
found in every xanthous race, as for ins- 
tance, in the skin of the brunette of western 
Euzcpe. Colour is the product of a substance 
called melanin, or black pigment; its chief 
seats are the skin, the hair of the head and 
the eye. Among all races, the three 
varieties of colour may be found, though one 
of the three varieties usually predominates.* 
Mcreover, in the red or brown hair and the 
blue or grey eyes of the white races, if not 
in their skin, melanin is present, Thus the 
presence of the black pigment in their organ- 
ism cannot be regarded as a peculiarity of 
the dark races nor can it be advanced as an 
argument in support of their alleged inferior- 
ity to the European races and against the 
theory that all the races, whatever their 
colour, have sprung from one stock of one 
axd the same species. 

It is a favourite doctrine with a certain 
c:ass of ethnologists that the deposition of 
mzlanin in the skin is post-natal, due to 
cl:mate influences operating through many 
generations. The mental endowment ofa 
race is thus associated, not only with its 
calour, but also with its habitat. The his- 
tcrian Buckle is responsible for the populari- 
ty of this theory. About his theories I 

* The fair complexion of the shell-cutting Shankaris of 


Dacca, referred to by Sir H, Risley, was noticed as. early as 1839 
by Er, Taylor who in his Topography of Dacca (Chapter VIID 


Maagenxs of them as follows :— 


‘Most of them are of a fairer complexion than natives in 
General, and in some of their families there are a few Albinos.” 
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may have something to say in a_ future 
afticle, but forthe present the following con- 
siderations will, I trust, suffice to demons- 
trate the utter futility of this doctrine. (x) 
Melanin is only one of a group of colouring 
matter derived from the blood and there 
are at least six other such substances, 
which are deposited before birth. Being 
of the same nature as all the other 
members of this group of pigment, and 
like them, being derived from the blood, 
the logical conclusion would be that 
it too has been deposited before birth. 
(2) It is known that melanin is deposited in 
the eye and the hair of the head before birth ; 
we should therefore conclude that the same 
isthe case with its deposition in the skin. (3) 
If these cutaneous variations in different 
races be due toclimate, then to what are the 
variations in the colour of the hair of the 
head and eyes, among peoples in Europe who 
have lived for ages in the same localities, 
due? (4) If colour be due to climate, how 
again do you account for the class of animals, 
for example, the bear, which has brown or 
black skin, but whose habitat is the Polar 
Circle? (5) The-bronzing of the white artisan 
through exposure to the sun or of the white 
tourist in hot countries, which have been 
referred to as illustrations of the influence 
of climate on colour, does not affect the 
argument, for the bronzed complexion is 
not maintained after the employment is 
abandoned by the artisan or the tourist 
returns to his home, and in any case this ac- 
quired colour is never transmitted from 
generation to generation. (6) Finally, pig- 
ment granules have been found by actual 
investigation in the skin of Negro foetuses, 

It is no doubt true that pigment tempers 
the solar heat, and that is the probable 
function of colour. The monogenists hold 
that each race, people or tribe, according 


to its cutaneous equipment, chose the 
climate that best harmonised with its 
dermal idiosyncrasy, and in this way- 


explain the migration of the races. Circum- 
stances of a political or economic nature 
may have forced a coloured people like 
the Esquimaux now and then to migrate 
beyond the subtropical zones to which 
they were adapted by nature. 

The second physical peculiarity on 
which ethnologists love to dwell is cranial 
variation, The study of skull-measure- 
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ments has been raised to the dignity of 
a science, and is called craniology; the 
whole series of race-distinctions, based on 
the shape of the cranium, the colour of 
the skin, the projection of the face, and 
stature, being given the name of anthro- 
pometry. The division of races into 
Caucasian, Mongolian, etc., had the dis- 
advantage of placing the Hindu, the Per- 
sian, and the Egyptian in the same cate- 
gory with the Teuton or the Latin races. 
Herein lay the value of craniology. For, 
in its name, one of the high priests of 
that ‘science,’ Dr, Nott, is able to tell 
the world :— 

‘What reason is there to suppose that...the Hindu 
[has descended] from the same stock as the Teuton ? 
The Hindu is almost as far removed in structure 
from the Teuton as is the Hottentot, and we might 
just as well classify the reindeer and gazelles together 
as the Teuton and Hindu....... " 

As a result of his anthropometric survey, 
Sir Herbert Risley* has divided the people 
of India into eight distinctive types. His 
investigations have led him to hold that 
the Dravidians were the aboriginal people 
of India, that the Indo-Aryan type, of 
which dolicho-cephaly (long-head) is one 
of the chief characteristics, 1s confined to 
Rajputana, Kashmir and the Punjab, that 
the Mahratta Brahmins are Scytho-Dravi- 
dians, and the Bengal Brahmins Mongolo- 
Dravidians, with probably ‘a strain of 
Indo-Aryan blood.’ Elsewhere, Sir Herbert 
alludes to the Adisur tradition which is 
said to be borne out to a substantial degree 
by the measurements of the Brahmin and 
Kayastha head forms of Bengal, inasmuch 
as among them, ‘notwithstanding the un- 
compromising breadth of the head,’ the 
finer nose-forms predominate. Sir Herbert 
is, however, modest enough to admit that 
the conclusions which he had ‘ventured 
to put forward are necessarily provisional, 
and will be of use mainly as a guide to 
research....’ 


One cannot help sympathising with the 
poor craniologist in the difficulties which 
beset his path. No sooner did Dr. Nott 
conclude from his investigations that the 
negroes had shorter heads than the Euro- 
peans, than he burst forth into the follow- 
ing triumphant peean :— 

“Tt is mind, and mind alone, which 

* See Census of India, 1901, Yol, L, Chapter Xi. 


constitutes 
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. pursuits,’ and proceeds to 


-with reference to the scientifiz 
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the proudest prerogative of man, whose excellence 
should be measured by his intell.esnce and vir us. 
The negro and other unintellectuel types have bagg 
shown...to possess heads much srwller, by uel 
measurement in cubic inches, thar the white races; 
and although a metaphysician may cispute about -he 
causes which may have debased their intellects cr 
precluded their expansion, it canno. be denied tat 
the dark races are, in this particulgr, greatly inferio- 
to the others of fairer complexiog.”’ 

Sir Herbert’s difficulty ley elsewhere. 
He could not deny the merzal superiorizy 
of the Bengalis, whom he, ‘or that very 
reason, helped in reducing to a minority 
ineach of the divided halves of Bengal. 
So he alludes to their intellectual eminence 
with as little grace as possib 3, speaks of 
‘their remarkable aptitude for clerical 
zerive whet 
consolation he may by der,ing the ir- 
tellectual Bengali and the pugnacious 
Marhatta racial affinity with the Imperial 
Briton through descent fror: a commoa 
Aryan stock. 


Let us now examine the ralue of the 
science of craniology, as estimated by 
ethnologists who are themselves polygenists 
or evolutionists. Prof. Brinton says :— 

“Ethnologists who are merely anaton'sts have made 
too much of this science...and have given it a pro. 
minence it does not ceserve......With n the limits o- 
the same people...the most different sLulls are founc 
and even the pure-blooded natives of some smal 
islands in the Pacific Ocean present widely various 
forms.” 

Professor Keane, continuing his remarks 
value of 
cranial measurements, says :— 

“The result has shown that craniology alone cannot 
be depended upon to supply suffdent, or even 
altogether trustworthy materials for dist nguishing the 
main divisions of mankind. Its chief 22ments, such 
as dolichocephaly, brachicephaly, orthoznathism, and 
prognathism* are not constant in any given group, 
and in many cases the most surprising diversity 
prevails, where some degree of uniformity might be 
expected.” 

According to Dr. Vogt, the measurements 
of Retzius and Broca_ revealed the 
dolichocephalic and the other =o types of 
head in every race. Sir Hertert Risley, 
who must now be counted among the 
pundits of anthropometry, has to admit 
that ‘long, broad and medium heacs are 
+ L should explain the meaning of these pompo7s words, coined 


by the Swedish naturalist Anders Retzius in 1842 for the benefit 
of the uninitiated. The first two refer to the s& of the head, 


and mean ‘long-head,’ ‘short-head,’ the last twe ~2fer to the pro- J 


jection of the face, and mean ‘conforming to the Fuman standard 
‘conforming to the standard of the brute.’ 


met with in varying degrees of prepon- 
derance among white, black and yellow 
rewes.” And yet, with curious inconsistency, 
he asserts, almost immediately after, that 
‘all authorities agree in regarding the form 
of the head asan extremely constant and 
persistent character, which resists the in- 
fluence of climate and physical surround- 
ings. Further on, warming to his subject, 
Sir Herbert grows more positive: ‘on the 
waole, therefore, the form of the head, 
specially when combined with other 
ckaracters, is a good test of racial affinity.’ 
But in the next sentence he makes the 
following important reservation which 
practically amounts to giving his case 
away. ‘Itinay be added that neither the 
shape nor the size of the head seems to 
bear any direct relation to intellectual 
capacity. People with long [dolichocephalic] 
heads cannot be said to be cleverer or more 
advanced in culture than people with short 
[brachycephalic] heads.’ 

Were the measurements, upon which the 
conclusions of the anthropometrists are 
based, taken from a mass of skulls gathered 
from a wide area? Let us see. ‘It must be 
zdmitted’ says Vogt, “that Retzius’ 
measurements were confined toa few skulls 
which he selected as typical, and that he 
estimated the cranial shape rather from the 
general impression of the aspect of the 
skulls than by exact measurements.’ Dr. 
Marton, another craniologist, based his ob- 
servations on the Teutonic group of races 
on the measurement of thirty Teutonic skulls. 
Topinard determined the nasal index of 
the Gallic race by measuring the noses of 
sixty-eight Parisians. Professor Aeby of 
Berne had less than six hundred skulls for 
the classification of all mankind. Sir 
Herbert Risley took the measurements of 
“nearly six thousand persons representing 
eighty-nine of the leading castes and _ tribes 
in Northern India, from the Bay of Bengal 
to the frontiers of Afganistan ;”* that is to 
say, he based his generalisations regarding 
the races of India on the examination of less 
than seventy heads for each tribal or caste 
group. Dr. Vogt based his observations on 
the head form of the Ethiopian on the 
examination of six skulls only! And quite 
in keeping with the above, he laid down 


maagihe proposition that the brain of a Negro 


% Tribes and Castes of Bengal (1891), by IL. H. Risley, Introd, 
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had a less number of convolutions than a 
white man’s brain, thus indicating racial 
inferiority, from the observation of the cast 
of a Hottentot woman’s brain. Dr, Scholes 
most truly observes:— ~ 

“The brain of a solitary Hottentot female, and not 
even the brain, but only the model of that brain, is 
made to supply the facts for a generalisation con- 
cerning the brain-structure and the brain-capacity 
of some 212 millions of the human race. Isa_ greater 
travesty of scientific research possible? And yet, of 
this particular department, the sample now furnished 
represents...the quality of the facts habitually served 
up to the world by the wholesale and retail traffickers 
in the popular wares of Negro aspersion.”’ 

It is well to mention here that cranio- 
logists are not even agreed as to the broad 
results of their investigations. For among 
them, there are persons—such as Drs. Deniker 
and Tiedmann-~according to whom both in 
size, as well as in internal capacity, the 
the skull of the Caucasian is not one whit 
larger than that of the coloured races. 

Thus we find that the cranium is no 
guide to the origin of races; that the crania 
examined are too few to establish any 
theory concerning the predominance of a 
certain cranial type in each race; that the 
three different types of crania are all three 
found in each race; and that hence, on the 
ground of cranial peculiarity no justification 
exists for applying to one race the term 
‘superior’ and to another race the term 
‘inferior’; and that as far as cranial 
variation is concerned, there is nothing 
against the probability of there being to the 
Caucasian, Mongolian and Negro races a 
common origin, 


And yet, to what uses has this psuedo- 
science of craniology been put, will appear 
from the following extracts from two well- 
known newspapers, the Referee and the 
Spectator. One of the articles was based 
on the incident of the invitation of Booker 
Washington to dinner at the White House, 
and the other was written in 1907 when the 
ethnological survey of India was about to be 
undertaken. 


The Referee says :— 


“(The Negro} will have to redress the facial angle, 
and he will have to grow a more spacious cranium 
before he can come into brotherhood with the more 
advanced nations of mankind.” 


The Spectator writes :— 


“Tn education in particular, and even in administra- 
tion, we underrate the extreme variety of origin among 


we 


. 


THE SO-CALLED INFERIORITY OF THE COLOURED RACES 


the peoples of India....and are apt to proceed as if 
they were all Aryans, that is, persons with receptive 
brains, instead of recognising that divisions of them, 
perhaps a fourth of the population, are Australoids or 
aboriginal Mongols, whose brains need preparation 
before they can understand, much less assimilate, 
Western ideas.” 


Here is Dr. Scholes’ vigorous criticism of 
the above :— 


“No doubt, by those unacquainted with the ingre- 
dients—in the form of facts—of which these extracts 
are made up, they will have been imbibed, as other 
nostrums of the same class are being imbibed as 
vintages of the choicest brand; thereby giving point 
to the maxim that ‘where ignorance is bliss it is folly 
to be wise’’—‘‘Redressing the facial angle,’ “growing 
a more spacious cranium,’’ “longheads,”’ ‘‘shortheads’’. 
How imposing they look! How erudite they sound! 
But of the inhabitants of Central and Northern Eu- 
rope, what was the character of their ‘facial angle’’ 
at the time of the Roman Conquest? And when was 
it redressed ? In those days were there only ‘‘short- 
heads?’ If there were not, what has become of the 
‘fongheads?” Such, then, is the manner wherein 
these fallacies of ethnology, introduced thirty or forty 
years ago, are to-day being masqueraded in our cur- 
rent literature.”’ 


And now the reader will be prepared for 
the following passage, taken from the intro- 
duction to Dr. Scholes’ book :— 


“Christendom at the present time suffers froma 
plethora of lies......truth is spoken only within the 
limitations prescribed by politics. Politics is the 
summum genus of the speczes civilised institutions— 
municipal administration, social life, education, law, 
commerce, religion, literature, science, philanthropy— 
all in practice, of course not in theory, end in, and are 
regulated by, political considerations. And as the 
‘interests’ of politics frequently demand the total 
suppression, or the partial statement only of truth, 
these institutions are found accordingly harmonising 
truth with the exigencies of politics. Let me furnish 
a single example. Nearly fifty years ago certain 
ethnologists and anthropologists, upon the most ludi- 
crously inadequate data, taught that, among the 
coloured races, there were certain anatomical peculi- 
arities present, which not only distinguished these races 
from the white race, but made them physically, moral- 
ly and mentally the inferiors of the white race. For 
many years after its announcement this theory, in 
almost every quarter, found little or no credence. 
But when some thirty years ago the Euro-American, 
desiring to retain in his own hands all political power, 
resolved to oust the Afro-American from politics, and 
later, when Englishmen followed more or less by 
others of the European colonising States, for the same 
reason as that which prompted the Euro-American, 
resolved, in like manner, to effectively bar the pro- 
gress of their coloured fellow subjects towards political 
enfranchisement, this theory was exhumed from the 
grave of its oblivion, was galvanised into life, and by 
religion, commerce, literature, and all the other insti- 
tutions of civilisation, has since then been employed 
to hold in serfdom the larger section of mankind. It 
must be observed, that during the nearly fifty years 
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that have intervened since these hypothe ical, anatomi- 
cal peculiarities were published, a grea: accumulation 
of facts—the result of increased anatomical knowled 

of better acquaintance with the environments gf#nd 
habits of primitive peoples, and most ci all, the result 
of the progress of numerous coloured communities 
under western culture—has been availab e. 

“These facts,...are overwhelming in their disproof 
of the reported anatomical peculiarities cf the coloured 
races. Yet how have such factspeen raceived ? They 
have been modified, ignored, or repressed, in order 
that the discredited assertions made fort or fifty years 
ago may be brought into harmony with he dictates of 
politics, and that in consequence, the coloured races 
may, with some show of reason, be held in the semi- 
bondage of pupilage. ...And with respect to science, 
whereas in other departments, including religion, 
science demands for its researches, independence, 
and for its findings, free speech, here where the 
‘Gnterests’ of politics are involved, wo-se even than 
being muzzled, science prevaricates.”’ 


How deserved the above scathing obser- 
vations are, will further appear from the 
fact that not only the head and the face, 
but even other parts of the Negro’s organism 
have been found fault with. Vogt asserts 
that his belly is relaxed and pendulous, he 
rarely stands upright, his knees are usually 
bent and. the legs frequently bandy and so 
on. The vocabulary of abuse was hardly 
sufficient to meet the requirements of this 
scientist’s description of the negro anatomy.* 
Dr. Scholes, with the experience gained 
from his prolonged residence in Africa, ans- 
wers him thus :— 

‘With the solitary exception of Dr. Vogt, all the 
world knows that but for his magnicacent physique, 
equalled by few, if any, but surpassed by none, the 
Ethiopian could never have successfully encountered, 
and profitably survived, the rigour anc ravages of a 
remorseless and relentless servitude.” 

But among ethnologists themselves there 
are persons who are capable of taking a 
saner view, and two of them are quoted 
below. 

Dr. Prichard says :-— 

“From a consideration of the facts waich belong tc 
this department of inquiry, and a comparison of 
different tribes with each other, an inferznce appeared 
to result that all diversities of anatora.cal structures 
that are known to characterise the different tribes of 


men are mere varieties, and do not amaunt to specific 
differences.” 


Blumenbach makes the following em- 
phatic observation :— 


“(God's image he too,’ as Fuller says, ‘althougt: 
made out of ebony.’ This has been coubted some- 


* Readers of ‘In India’ by the late Mr. Stee ens, the brillian 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail, wi. recall certaic 
similar utterances regarding the Bengalis, fo- which there wa 
about equal justification, as he stood observing them pass befora™" 
him on the Hughly Bridge at Calcutta, 
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times, and on the contrary it has been asserted that 
the negroes are specifically different in their bodily 

Meagyructure from other men, and must be placed, consi- 
deMebly in the rear, from the condition of their obtuse 
mental capacities. Personal observation, combined 
with the accounts of trustworthy and unprejudiced 
witnesses, has, however, long since convinced me of 
the want of foundation in both these assertions...J am 
acquainted with no single distinctive bodily character 
which is at once pecutiar to the negro and which cannot 
be found to exist in many other and distant nations ; 
nane which is in the like way common to the negroes, 
andin which they do not again come in contact with 
other netions through imperceptible passages, just 
as every other variety of man runs into the neighbour- 
ing populations.” 

Another argument which remains to be 
examined is that mulattoes who are the 
ciispring of the African and the Teuton, 
intermarrying among themselves, tend to 
become sterile. Dr. Nott, the author of 
this proposition, however admits that the 
offspring of the Latin and the African races 
aze quite prolific. 

Between the mulattoes of the slave 
states of the American Union and _ the 
b.acks, constant intermarriages take place 
and hence the census statistics of the 
United States afford no data for studying 
the prolificacy of the mulattoes among 
themseives. But the social position of the 
reulatto in the West Indies is one of 
comparative isolation from both white and 
black. Comparing the increase of popul- 
ation in Jamaica with that of England 
end Wales between the years 1834-1881, 
we find that whereas in England and 
Wales there has been an increase of 49 
pe, among the mulatto population of 
Jamaica, for the same period, the increase 
was 63 p.c. That is to say, during forty- 
seven years the prolificacy of mulattoes 
ci Anglo-African descent in Jamaica among 
themselves was 14 p.c. more than that of 
the population of England and Wales 
during the same period. And thus the 
attempt, by means of the assumed infer- 
tility among the offspring of Anglo-African 
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parentage, to prove the difference of origin 
of the races, has also failed. 

The last proposition which has _ been 
advanced against the theory of mono- 
genesis may be illustrated by another news- 
paper quotation. The following is an 
extract from a leading article in the London 
Daily News of July 4th, rg02, on the cente- 
nary of Dumas :— 


“To-day is the centenary of the birth of the most 
striking and graphic writer of prose fiction which the 
whole range of literature presents—Alexander Dumas 
pere, who, July 4th, 1802, began a stormful life of 
brilliant genius and ungovernable propensities. His 
father was a Creole. And the son exhibited some but 
not all of the characteristics which usually result from 
the blending of the blood of the white man with that of 
the Negro. Often, if not generally, that result is a 
union of the worst qualities of both races, or descend- 
ants in whom the quicker intelligence of the white race 
seems only to animate and excite the lower propensities 
of the Negro..... The offspring of such unions often 
prove what are called ‘sports,’ and there is a chance of 
such being a genius, as Dumas undoubtedly was..... 
He lived his life furiously and recklessly, squandering 
his amazing gifts on husks of literature and the world. 
He was without principle and without self-respect.”’ 


I shall conclude the present article with 
Dr. Scholes’ criticism of this specicus theory : 


“Thus, seeing that Oliver Goldsmith, Robert Burns, . 


and Lord Byron, like Dumas, were geniuses, and also, 
like him, suffered from laxity of morals, we must con- 
clude that they too had Negre blood in their,veins, 
which was accountable for their moral obliquity. 

“But if these three men had not Negro blood in 
their veins and yet were geniuses and at the 
same time transgressors in morals, then there is no 
ground for attributing Dumas’ moral transgession 
to his mixed parentage. Again, if these three 
men had no mixed blood and yet were moral 
delinquents, then the Daly News, in attributing 
Dumas’ irregularities to his African bood, is guilty of 
the logical fallacy of irrelevant conclusion. Such, then, 
is another of the proofs by which the statement, that 
the children of mixed unions inherit the bad qualities 
of both races, is supported. 

“Besides, the propagators of this theory lay them- 


selves under the obligation of accounting for the bad - 


qualities of the criminal classes of Europe and America; 
for the criminal classes of the latter place, who are not 
mulattoes.” 
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By H. Riper Hacearp, 
Author of “King Solomon's Mines,” “She,” 
“The Brethren,” “Benita,” &c. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE DWARF TALKS, 


T was dawn at last. All night it had 
rained as it can rain in West Africa, fall- 


ing on the wide river with a hissing © 


splash, sullen and continuous. Now, towards 
_ morning, the rain had ceased and everywhere 
“rose a soft and pearly mist that clung to the 
face of the waters and seemed to entangle 
itself like strands of wool among the branch- 
es of the bordering trees. On the. bank 
of the river, at a spot that had been cleared 
of bush, stood a tent, and out of this tent 
emerged a white man wearing a sun helmet 
and grey flannel shirt and trousers. It was 
Alan Vernon, who in these surroundings 
looked larger and more commanding than 
he had done at the London office, or even in 
«his own house of Yarleys. Perhaps the 
“ moustache and short brown beard which he 
had grown, or his skin, already altered and 
tanned by the tropics, had changed his 
appearance for the better. At any rate it 
was changed. So were his manner and bear- 
ing whereof all the diffidence had gone. Now 
they were those of a man accustomed to 
command who found himself in his right 
place. 

“Jeeki,” he called, “wake up those fellows 
and come and light the oil stove. I want 
my coffee.” 

Thereon a deep voice was heard speaking 
in some native tongue and saying, 

“Cease your snorings, you black hogs, and 
arouse yourselves, for your lord calls you,” 
an invocation that was followed by the 
sound of kicks, thumps and muttered curses. 

A minute or two later Jeeki himself 
appeared, and he also was much changed in 
appearance, for now instead of his smart, 


European clothes, he wore a white robe and 


sandals that gave him an air at once digni- 
fied and patriarchal. 

“Good morning, Major,” he said cheer- 
fully, “I hope you sleep well, Major, in this 
low-lying and accursed situation, which is 
more than we do in boat that Aalf full of 
water, to say nothing of smell of black man 
and mosquito. But the rain is over and 
gone, and presently the sun shine out, so 
might | be much worse, no cause at all com- 
plain.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Alan wath a 
shiver. “I believe that lam fever proof, but 
otherwise I should have caught it last night, 
and just give me the quinine, I will take five 
grains for luck.” 

"Yes, yes, for luck” answerec Jeeki as 
he opened the medicine chest and found the 
quinine, at the same time glancing anxiously 
out of the corner of his eye at his master’s 
face, for he knew that the spot where they 
had slept was deadly to white men at this 
season of the year. “You not catch fever ; 
Little Bonsa,” here he dropped his voice and 
locked down at a box which had served Alan 
for a pillow, “see to that. But quimine give 
you appetite for breakfast. Very good chop 
this morning. Which you like best ? Cold 
buck, or fish, or one of them ducks you 
shoot yesterday ?” 

“Oh ! some of the cold meat, I think. Give 
the ducks to the boatmen, I don’t fancy them 
in this hot place. By the way, Jeeki, we 
leave the Qua River here, don’t we ?” 

“Yes, yes, Major, just here. I ’member 
spot well, for your uncle he pray on it one 
whole hour ; | pretend pray too, but in heart 
give thanks to Little Bonsa, for I heathen in 
those days, quite different now, This morn- 
ing we begin walk through forest where it 
rather dark and cool and comfortable, that 
is if we no meet dwarf people, from whom 
good Lord deliver us,” and he bowed towards 
the box containing Little Bonsa ! 

“Will those four porters come with us 


through the. forest, Jeeki, as they promised?” © * 


“Yes, yes, they come. Last night chey say 


™. But I settle their hash. 
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they not come, too much afraid of dwarf, 
I tell them I save 
up its of their hair and toe nails when they 
no thinking, and I mix it with medicine, 
and if they not come, they die every one 
before they get home. They think me great 
doctor and they believe. P’r’aps they die if 
they go on. If soy I tell them that because 
they want show white feather, and they 
think me greater doctor still, Oh! they 
come, they come, no fear, or else Jeeki know 
reason why. Now here coffee, Major. Drink 
him hot before you take tub, but keep in 
shallow water, because crocodile, he very 
early riser.” 

Alan laughed, and departed to “take 
tub.” Notwithstanding the mosquitoes that 
buzzed round him in clouds, the water was 
cool and pleasant by comparison with the 
hot, sticky air, and the feel of it seemed to 
rid him of the langour resulting from his 
disturbed night. 

A month had passed since he had left Old 
Calabar, and owing to-the incessant rains 
the journeying had been hard. Indeed the 
white men there thought that he was mad 
to attempt to go up the river at this season. 
Of course he had said nothing to them of 
the objects of his expedition, hinting only 
that he wished to explore and shoot, and 
perhaps prospect for mines. But knowing as 
they did, that he was an Engineer officer 
with a good record and much African 
experience,-they soon made up their minds 
that he had been sent by Government upon 
some secret mission that for reasons of his 
own he preferred to keep to himself. This 
conclusion, which Jeeki zealously fostered 
behind his back, in fact did Alan a good 
turn, since owing to it he obtained boatmen 
and servants at a season when, had he been 
supposed to be buta private person, these 
would scarcely have been forthcoming at 
any price. Hitherto his journey had been 
one long record of mud, mosquitoes and 
misery, but otherwise devoid of incident, 
except the eating of one of his boatmen by 
a crocodile which was a particularly “early 
riser,’ for it had pulled the poor fellow out 
of the canoe in which he lay asleep at night. 
Now, however, the real dangers were about 
to begin ; since at this spot he left the great 
river and started forward through the forest 


m eon foot with Jeeki and the four bearers 
whom he had paid highly to accompany him. 
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He could not conceal from himself that 
the entezprise seemed somewhat desperate. 
But of this he said nothing in the long 
lettter he had written to Barbara on the 
previous night, sighing as he sealed it, at 
the thought that it might well be the last 
which would ever reach her from him, even 
if the boatmen got safely back to Calabar 
and remembered to put it in the post. The 
enterprise had been begun and must be + 
carried through, until it ended in success—or 
death, 

An hour later they started. First walked 
Alan as leader of the expedition, carrying a 
double-barrelled gun that could be used 
either for ball or shot, about fifty cartridges 
with brass cases to protect them from the 
damp, a revolver, a hunting-knife, a cloth 


- mackintosh, and lastly, strapped upon his 


back like a knapsack, a tin box containing 
the fetish, Little Bonsa, which was too pre- 
cious to be trusted to anyone else. It was * 
quite a sufficient load for any white man in 
that climate, but being very wiry, Alan did 
not feel its weight, at any rate at first. 

After him in single file came the four port- 
ers, laden with a small tent, some tinned 
provisions and brandy, ammunition, a box 
containing beads, watches, etc., for presents, 
blankets, spare clothing, and so forth. These 
were stalwart fellows enough, who knew the 
forest, but their dejected air showed that 
now they had come face to face with its dan- 
gers, they heartily wished themselves any- 
where else. Indeed, notwithstanding their 
terror of Jeeki’s medicine, at the last moment 
they threw down their loads intending to 
make a wild rush ‘for the departing boat, 
only to be met by Jeeki himself, who, antici- 
pating some such move, was waiting for them 
on the bank with a shot-gun, where he re- 
mained until the canoe was too far out in the - 
stream for them to reach it by swimming. 
Then he asked them if they wished to sit and 
starve there with the devils he would leave 
them for company, orif they would carry out 
their bargain like honest men ? 

The end of it was they took up their loads 
again and marched, while behind them 
walked the terrible and gigantic Jeeki, the 
barrels of the shot-gun, which he carried at 
full cock and occasionally used to prod them, 
pointing directly at their backs. A strange 
object he looked truly, for in addition to the 
weapons with which he bristled, several cook- 
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ing-pots were slung about him, to say no- 
thing of a cork mattress and a mackintosh 
sheet tied to his shoulders beneath his robe, 
a box containing medicines and food, which 
he carried on his head, and fastened to the 


top of it, with string, like a helmet ona coffings: 
an enormous solar-tope stuffed full. of mos- 


quito netting, of which the ends fell about 
him like a green veil, When Alan remons- 
trated with him as to the cork mattress, 
suggesting that it should be thrown away as 
too hot to wear, Jeeki replied that he had 
been cold for thirty years, and. wished to 
get warm again. Guessing that his real... 
reason for declining to part with the article * 
was that his master should have something 
to lie on, other than the damp ground, Alan 
said no more at the time, which, as will be 
seen, was fortunate for Jeeki. 

For a mile or more their road ran through 
fantastic-looking mangrove trees, rooted in 
the mud, that in the mist resembled, Alan 
thought, many-legged arboreal octopi feeling 
for their food, and tall reeds, on the top of 
which sat crowds of chattering finches.. Then 
just as the sun broke out strongly, cheering 
them with its warmth and sucking up the 
vapours, they entered sparse bush with 
palms and great cotton trees growing here 
and there, and so at length came to the bor- 
ders of the mighty forest. 

Oh! dark, dark was that forest; he who 
entered it from the cheerful sunshine felt as 
though suddenly and without preparation he 
had wandered out of-the light we know into 
some dim Hades such as the old Greek fancy 
painted, where strengthless ghosts flit aim- 
lessly, mourning the lost light. Everywhere 
the giant boles of trees shooting the height of 
a church tower into the air without a 
branch ; great rib-rooted trees, and beneath 


. them a fierce and hungry growth of creepers. 


» 


Where a tree had fallen within the last 
century or so, these creepers ramped upwards 
in luxuriance, their stems thick as the body 
ofa man, drinking the shafts of -light that 
pierced downwards, drinking it with eager- 
ness ere the boughs above met again and 
starved them. Where no tree had fallen 
the creepers were thin and weak ; from year 
to year they lived on feebly, biding their 
time, but still they lived, knowing that some 
day it would come. And always it was 
coming to those expectant parasites, since 
from minute to minute, somewhere in the 
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vast depths, miles and miles away perhap , 
a great crash echoed in the stillness, the 
crash of a tree that, sown whe= the Saxoa 
ruled in England, or perhaps before Clec- 
patra bewitched Antony, carve to itsen] 
t last. ; 

*<'On the second day of their march in th: 
forest Alan chanced to seg sucz.a tree fal-, 
and the sight was one that he never could 
forget. As it happened, owing to the vas 
spread of its branches, which had killed ou: 
all rivals beneath, for in its dav it had beer 
a very successful tree endued with an _ excel 

lent constitution by its parent, it stood some 

-what alone, so that from seve-al hundrec 
yards away, as these six human >eings crep 

towards it like ants towards a sapling in< 
cornfield, its mighty girth and bulk set upor 
a little mound of the luxuriant greenness o: 
its far-reaching boughs made a ! .nd of land- 
mark. Then in the hot noon, when no breatt 
stirred, suddenly came the enz. Suddenly 
that mighty bole seemed to crumble, sud- 
denly those far-reaching arms were throwr 
together as their support vanish=d, gripping 
at each other like living things, flogging 
the air, screaming in their last =gony, and 
then; with an awful wailing grcan, sinking, 
a tumbled ruin, to the earth. 

Silence again, and in the midst of the 
silence Jeeki’s cheerful voice. 

“Old tree go flop. Glad he ro flop on us, 
thanks be to Little Bonsa, Get on, you lazy 
nigger dog. Who pay you stand there and 
snivel? Get on, orl blow out our stupid 
skull,” and he brought the muzzl= of the full 
cocked, double-barrelled gun intz sharp con- 
tact with that part ofa territed porter’s 
anatomy. 

Such was the forest. Of treir march 
through it for the first four deys, there is 
nothing to tell. Its depths sesmed to be 
devoid of life, although occasicaally they 
heard the screaming of parrotsm the tree- 
topsa couple of hundred feet above, or 
caught sight of the dim shapes c? monkeys 
swinging themselves from bougn to bough. 
That was inthe daytime, whe-. although 
they could not see it, they knew that the sun 
was shining somewhere. But at night they 
heard nothing, since beasts of p-ey do not 
come where there is no food. What puzzled 
Alan was that all through the.2 impene- 
trable recesses there ran a dist-nct road, | 
which they followed. To the rigat and left 
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rose a wall of creepers, but between them ran 
this road ; an ancient road, for nothing grew 
or. it, and it only turned aside to avoid the 
SigBest of the trees, which must have stood 
there from time immemorial, such a tree as 
that which he had seen fall; indeed, it was 
one of those round which the road ran. 

He asked Jeeki who made the road. 

“People who come out Noah’s Ark,” ans- 
wered Jeeki, “I think they run up here to 
get out of way of water, and sent them two 
elephants ahead to make path. Or per- 
haps dwarf people make it. Or perhaps 
those who go up to Asiki-land to do sacri- 
fice like old Jews,” 

. “You mean you don’t know,” said Alan. 

“No, of course don’t know. Who know 
about forest roads made before beginning of 
world? You ask question, Major, I answer. 
More lively answer than to shake head and 
roll eyes like them silly fool porters.” 

It was on the fourth night that the trouble 
Eegan. As usual they had lita huge fire, 
made of the fallen boughs and rotting tree 
trunks that lay about in plenty. “There was 
ro reason why the fire should be so large, 
since they had little to cook and the air was 
kot, but they made it so for the same reason 
that Jeeki answered questions, for the sake 
cf cheerfulness. At least it gave light in the 
darkness, leaping up in red tongues of flame 
twenty or thirty feet high, and its roar and 
crackle were welcome in the primeval 
silence. 

Alan lay upon the cork mattress in the 
open, for here there was no need to pitch the 
tent; if any rain fell above, the canopy of 
leaves absorbed it. He was amusing himself 
~while he smoked his pipe with watching the 
-eflection of the fire-light against a patch of 
darkness caused probably by some bush 
about twenty yards away, and by picturing 
n his own mind the face of Barbara—that 
strong, pleasant English face—as it might 
appear on such a background. Suddenly 
chere, on the identical spot, he did see a face, 
though one of a very different character. It 
was round and small and hideous, resemb- 
‘ing in its general outline that of a bloated 
child. At this distance he could not distin- 
Zuish the features, except the lips, which 
were large and pendulous, and between 
them the flash of white teeth. 

“Look there,” he whispered to Jeeki in 


"English; and Jeeky looked, then without - 
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saying a word lifted the shot gun that lay 
at his side and fired straight into the bush. 
Instantly there rose a squeaking noise, such 
as might be made by a wounded animal, 
and tke four porters sprang up in alarm. 

“Sit down,” said Jeeki to them in their 
own tongue, “a leopard was stalking us and 
I fired to frighten it away. Don’t go near 
the place as it may be wounded and angry, 
but drag up some boughs and make a fence 
round the fire, for fear of others.” 

The men, who dreaded leopards, looking on 
these animals, 
reverence, obeyed readily enough, and as 
there was plenty of wood lying within a few 
yards. soon constructed a boma fence that, 
rough as it was, would serve for protection. 

“Jeeki,’ said Alan presently as they 
laboured at the fence, “that was not a 
leopard, it was a man.” 

“No, no, Majar, not man, little dwarf 
devil, him that have poisoned arrow. I 
shoot at once to make him sit up. Think he 
no come back to-night, too much afraid of 
shot fetish. But to-morrow, can’t say. Not 
tell taose fellows anything,” and he nodded 
towards the porters, “or perhaps they bolt.” 

“I think you would have done better to 
leave the dwarf alone,” said Alan, ‘and 
they might have left us alone. Now they 
will have a blood feud against us.” 

“Not agree, Major, only chance for us 
put him in blue funk. If I not shoot, pre- 
sently he shoot,” and he made a sound that 
resembled the whistling of an arrow, then 
added, “Now you go sleep. I not tired, I 
watch, my eyes see in dark better than 
yours. Only two more days of this damn 
forest, then open land with tree here and 
there, where dwarf no come, because he 
afraid of lion and cannibal man who like 
eat him.” 


indeed, with superstitious — 


‘S 


As there was nothing else to be done Alan — 


took Jeeki’s advice and in time fell fast 
asleep, nor did he wake again until the faint 
light which for the want of a better name 
they called dawn, was filtering down to 
them through the canopy of boughs. 

“Been to look,’ said Jeeki, as he handed 
him his coffee. “Hit that dwarf man, see 
his Slood, but think others carry him away. 
Jeeki very good shot; stone, spear, arrow or 
gun all same to him. Now get offas quick 
as we can before porters smell rat. You eat 
chop, Major, I pack,” 
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Presently they started on their trudge 
through those endless trees, with Fear fora 
companion. Even the porters who had 
been told nothing, seemed more afraid than 
usual, though whether this was because they 
what Jeeki called “smell rat,” or owing to 
the progressive breakdown of their nervous 
systems, Alan did not know. About mid- 
day they stopped to eat because the men 
were too tired to walk further without rest. 
For an hour or more they had been looking 


‘for a comparatively open place, but as it 


Sy; 


chanced could find none, so were obliged to 
halt in dense forest. Just as they had finish- 


' ed their meal and were preparing to proceed, 


that which they had feared happened, since 
from somewhere behind the tree boles came 
a volley of reed arrows. One struck a port- 
er in the neck, one fixed itself in Alan’s 
helmet without touching him, and no less 
than three, hit Jeeki on the back and stuck 
there, providentially enough in the substance 
of the cork mattress that he still carried on 


. his shoulders, which the feeble shafts had 
not the strength to pierce. - 


Everybody sprang up and with a curious 
fascination, instead of attempting to do any- 
thing, watched the porter who had been hit 
in the neck somewhere in the region of the 
jugular vein. The poor man rose to his feet 
with great deliberation, reminding Alan in 
some grotesque way of a speaker who has 
suddenly been called on to address a meet- 
ing and seeks to gain time for the gathering 
of his thoughts. Then he turned towards 
that vast audience of tress, stretched out his 
hand with a declamatory gesture, said some- 
thing in a composed voice, and fell upon his 
face stone dead! The swift poison had 
reached his heart and done its work. 

His three companions looked at him for a 
moment, and the next, with a yell of terror, 
rushed off into the forest, hurling down their 
loads as they ran. What became of them 
Alan never learned, for he saw them no more 
and the dwarf people keep their secrets. At 
the time, indeed, he scarcely noticed their 
departure, for he was otherwise engaged. 

One of their hideous little assailants, made 
bold by success, ventured to run across an 
open space between two trees, showing him- 
self fora moment. Alan had a gun in his 
hand, and mad with rage at what had hap- 
pened, he raised it and swung on him as he 
would upon a rabbit. He wasa quick and 
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practised shot, and his skill dic not fail him 
now, for just as the dwarf was ~anishing be- 
hind a tree, the bullet caught h.m ard mext 
instant he was seen rolling over ard over 
upon its further side. 

“That very nice,” said Jeeki reflectively, 
“ very-nice indeed, but I think we best move 
out of this.” , 

* Aren’t you hurt?” gasped Aan, 
back is full of arrows.” 

“Don’t feel nothing, Major,” ae answered, 
“best cork mattress, 25s. 3d. at Szores, very 
good for poisoned arrow, but leave him be- 
hind now, because perhaps czoints work 
through asI run; one scratch do trick,” 
andashe spoke Jeeki untied a string or 
several strings, letting the little mattress fall 
to the ground. 

“Great pity leave all those goods,” said 
Jeeki, surveying the loads that the porters 
had cast away, ‘but what says Book’ ‘ Life 
more than raiment.’ Also, ‘take no thought 
for morrow.’ Dwarf people dec tiat for us. 
Come, Major, make tracks,” anc dashing at 
a bag of cartridges which he cas: about his 
neck, a trifling addition to his otaer impedi- 
menta, andasmall case of pttted meats 
that he hitched under his arm, ~e poked his 
master in the back with the muzzle of his 
full cocked gun as a signal that it was time 
to start. . 

“Keep that cursed thing off me,” said 
Alan furiously. ‘How often aave ! told 
you never to carry a gun at full cock?” 

“ About one thousand times, Llajor,” an- 
swered Jeeki imperturbably, “b+ on such 
occasion forget discreetness. zy ma just 
same, it run in family, but storr too long 
tell you now. Cut, Major, cc like hell. 
Them dwarfs be back soon, but,” he puffed, 
“T think, I think Little Bonsa come square 
with them one day.” 

So Alan “cut” and the huge Jeeki blun- 
dered along after him, the pa:aphernalia 
with which he was hung about cat ling like 
the hoofs of a galloping giraffe. ‘(Not for all 
his load did he ever turn a hair. Whether 
it were fear within, ora desire to save his 
master, or a belief in the virtues of _ittle 
Bonsa, or that his foot was, as it were, once 
more upon his native heath, tie fact re- 
mained that notwithstanding the ifcty years, 
almost, that had whitened his wool, Jeeki 
was absolutely inexhaustible. At least ae 
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the end of that fearful chase, which lasted 
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all the day, and through the night also, for 
tkey dared not camp, he appeared to be 
neagly as fresh as when he started from Old 
Calabar, nor did his spirits fail him for one 
moment. When the light came on the fol- 
lcwv.ng morning, however, they perceived by 
many signs and tokens that the dwarf people 
were all about them. Some arrows were 
shot even, but these fell short. 

“Pooh!” said Jeeki, “all right now, they 
much afraid. Still,no time for coffee, we 
best get on.” 

So they got on as they could, till towards 
micday the forest began to thin out. Now 
as the light grew stronger they could see the 
cwarfs, of whom there appeared to be 
several hundreds, keeping a parallel course 
to their own on either side of them at what 
they thought to be a safe distance. 

‘“Try one shot, I think,” said Jeeki, kneel- 
ing down and letting fly at a clump of the 
little men, which scattered like a covey of 
partridges, leaving one of its number kick~- 
ing on the ground. “Ah! my boy,” shout- 
ed Jeeki in derision, “how you like bullet in 
tummy? You not know Paradox guaran- 
teed flat trajectory 250 yard. You remember 
that next time, Sonny?” Then off they 
went again up a long rise. 

“ River other side of that rise,’’ said Jeeki. 
“Think those tree monkeys no follow us 
there. ” 

3ut the “monkeys” appeared to be angry 
and determined. They would not come any 
cncre within the range of the Paradox, but 
they still marched on either side of the two 
ugitives, knowing well that at last their 
strength must fail and they would be able to 
creep up and murder them. So the chase 
went on till Alan began to wonder whether it 
would not be better to face the end at once. 

* No, no, if say die, can’t change mind to- 
morrow morning,” gasped Jeeki ina hoarse 
veice. “Here top rise, much nearer than I 
thought. Oh, my aunt! who those?” and 
he pointed to several hundreds of big men 
armed with spears who were marching up 
the further side of the hill from the river 
that ran below. 

At the same moment these savages, who 
were not more than two hundred yards 
away, caught sight of them, and of their 
pursuers who just then appeared on the 
widge to the right and left. The dwarfs on 


perceiving these strangers, uttered a shrill 
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yell of terror, and wheeled about to fly to 
their fastnesses in the forest, which evidently 
they regretted ever having left. It was too 
late. With an answering shout the spear- 
men, who were extended in a long line, 
apparently hunting for game, charged after 
them at full speed. They were fresh and 
their legs were long. Therefore very soon 
they overtook the dwarfs and even got in 
front of them, heading them off from the 
forest. The end may be guessed—save a 
few whom they reserved alive, they killed 
them mercilessly, and almost without loss to 
themselves, since the little forest folk were 
too terrified and exhausted to shoot at them 
with their poisoned arrows, and they had no 
other weapons. } 

In fact, as Alan discovered afterwards, for 
generations there had been war between 
them, since all the other tribes hate the 
dwarfs, whom they look upon as dangerous 
human monkeys, and never before had the 
big men found such a chance of squaring 
their account. When Jeeki saw this fearful- 
looking company, for the first time his 
spirits seemed to fail him. 

“Ogula!”’ he exclaimed with a groan, 
and sat himself upon a flat rock, pulling 
Alan down beside him. “Ogula! Know 
them by hair and spears,’ he repeated. 
“Up gum tree now, say, good-night.” 

“Why? Who are they?” gasped Alan. 

“Great cannibal, Major, eat man, eat us 
to-night, or perhaps to-morrow morning 
when we nice and cool. Say prayers, Major, 
say ‘em quick, no time waste. ”’ 

“T think I will shoot an Ogula or two 
first,” said Alan grimly, as he stood up and 
lifted his gun. 

“No, not shoot, no good. Pretend not be 
afraid, best chance. Let Jeeki think, let 
Jeeki think,” and he slapped his forehead 
with his great hand. 

Apparently the action brought inspiration, 
for next instant he grabbed his master by 
the arm and dragged him back behind the 
shelter of a great boulder which they had 
just passed. Then with really marvellous 
swiftness he cut the straps of the tin box that 
Alan wore upon his back, and since there 
was no time to find the key and unlock it, 
seized the little padlock with which it was 
fastened between his finger and thumb and 
putting out his great strength with a single 


wrench twisted it off, 


« 


or 
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“What are you ” began Alan. 

“Hold tongue,” he answered savagely, 
“make you god, I priest. Ogula know 
Little Bonsa. Quick, quick !” 

In a minue it was done, the golden mask 
was clapped on Alan’s head and the leather 
thongs were fastened, Moreover, Jeeki him- 
self was arrayed in the solar-tope, to which 
all this while he had clung, allowing streams 


- of green mosquito netting to hang down 


over his white robe. 

“Come out now, Major,” he said, “and 
play god. ‘You whistle, I do palaver,” 

Then hand in hand they walked from be- 
hind the rock. By this time the particular 
company of the cannibals that was opposite 
to them, which happened to include their 
chief, had climbed the steep slope of the hill 
and arrived within a distance of twenty 
yards. Having seen the two men and gues- 
sed that they had taken refuge behind the 
rock, their spears were lifted to kill them, 
since when he beholds anything strange the 
first impulse of a savage is to bring it to its 
death. They looked, they saw. Of a sud- 
den down went the raised spears. Some of 
those who held them fell upon their faces, 
while others turned to fly, appalled by the 
vision of this strangely clad man with the 
head of gold. Only their chief, a great 
yellow-toothed fellow who wore a necklace 
of baboon claws, remained erect, staring at 
them with open mouth. 

Alan blew the whistle that was set be- 
tween the lips of the mask, and they shivered. 
Then Jeeki spoke to them in some tongue 
which they understood, saying, 

“Do you, O Ogula, dare to offer violence 
to Little Bonsa and her priests? Say now, 
why should we not strike you dead with 
the magic of the god which she has borrow- 
ed from the white man?’ and he tapped 
the gun he held. 

“This is witchcraft,” answered the chief. 
“We saw two men running hunted by the 
dwarfs not three minutes ago, and now we 
see—what we see,” and he put his hand be- 
fore his eyes, then after a pause went on, “As 
for Little Bonsa, she left this country in my 
father’s day. He gave her passage upon the 
head of a white man, and the Asiki wizards 
have mourned her ever since, or so I hear.’ 

“Fool,” answered Jeeki, “as she went, so 
she returns, on the head of a white man. 


Yonder I see an elder with grey hair who _ 
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doubtless knew of Little Bonsa in his youth 
Let him come up and look and say whether 
or no this is the god.” ™ 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed the chief, ‘go up, 
old man, go up,” and he jobbed at him with 
his spear until, unwillingly enough, he went. 

The elder arrived, making obeisance, and 
when he was near, Alane blew the whistle 
in his face, whereon he fell to his knees. 

“It is Little Bonsa,” he said in a trembling 
voice, “Little Bonsa, without a doubt. IL 
should know, as’ my father and mv elder 
brother were sacrificed to her, and I cnly es- 
caped because she rejected me. Down on 
your face, chief, and do honour to the 
Yellow God before she slay you.” 

Instantly every man within hearing pros- 
trated himself and lay still. Then Jeek: strode 
up and down among them shouiing out, 

“Little Bonsa has come back and brought 
to you, Man-eaters, a fat offering, an cffering 
of the dwarf people whom you hate, of the 
treacherous dwarf people who when yoa walk 
the ancient forest path, murder you with 
their poisoned arrows. Praise Little Bonsa 
who delivers you from your foes, and 
hearken to her bidding. Send on messen- 
gers to the Asiki saying that Little Bonsa 
comes home again from across the Black 
Water bringing the White Preacher, whom 
she led away in the day of their fathers. 
Say to them that Asika must send sut a 
company, that Little Bonsa and the Magi- 
cian with whom she ran away mzy be 
escorted back to her house with the state 
which has been hers from the beginning of 
time. Say to them also that they must pre- 
pare a great offering of pure gold out of 
their store, as much gold as fifty strong men 
can carry, not one handful less, to be given 
to the White Magician who brings back the 
Small Swimming Head, for if they withhold 
such an offering, he and Little Bonsa will 
vanish never to be seen again, and curses 
and desolation will fall upon their land. 
Rise and obey, Chief of the Ogula.” 

Then the man scrambled to his feet and 
answered, 

“It shall be done, O Priest of the Yellow 
God. ‘To-morrow at the dawn swift mes- 
sengers will start for the Gold House >f the 
Asiki. To-night they cannot leave as we 
are all very hungry and must eat.” 

“What must you eat?” asked Jeeki sug 


piciously. | 
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“OQ Priest,” answered the chief with a 
deprecatory gesture, “when first we saw you 
we hoped thatit would bethe white man 
and yourself, for we have never tasted white 
man. But now we fear that you will not 
consent to this, and as you are holy and _ the 
geardian of the, god, we cannot eat you 
w:thout your own consent. Therefore fat 
dwarf must be our food, of which, how- 

ver, there. will be plenty for you as well 
az us.’ 

“You dog!” exclaimed Jeeki in a voice of 
furious indignation. “Do you think that 
white men.and their high-borm companions, 

s:ch as myself, were made to fill your vile 
szomachs? I tell you that a meal of the 
Deadly Bean would agree better with you, 
f=r if you dare so much as to look on us, or 
cn any of the white race with hunger, agony 
shall seize your vitals and you and all your 
tribe shall “die as though by poison. More- 
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over, we do not touch the flesh of men nor 
will we see it eaten. It is our “Orunda,” it 
is consecrate to us, it must not pass our lips 
nor may our eyes behold it. 
will camp apart from you further up the 
stream and find our own food. But to- 
morrow at the dawn the messengers must 
leave as we have commanded. Also you 
shall provide strong men anda large canoe 
to bear Little Bonsa forward towards her 
own home until she finds her people coming 
out to greet her.” 

“It shall be done,” answered the chief 
humbly. “Everything shall be done accord- 
ing to the will of Little Bonsa spoken by her 
priest, that she may leave a blessing and not 
a curse upon the heads of the} tribe of the 
Ogula. Say where you wish to camp and 
men shall run to build a house of reeds for 
the god to dwell in.” 

(To be continued). 


“EDUCATION THAT EDUCATES” AT HAMPTON NORMAL. 
AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, 
VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 


IR Lepel Griffin is credited with the 
statement that since England has no 
educational system for herself, she can- 

aot give one to India. Hindostan has 
woefully suffered in educational matters, 
aot only because the English‘ ideals and 
=aethods of education were faulty; but 
also because schools were first established 
in India merely to furnish cheap clerks to 
assist a company of greedy English mer- 
chants to exploit the resources and men of 
the country. It is well-known that Eng- 
land has employed every means, fair and 
foul, in her power, to throttle the indus- 
tries of India for the benefit of industrial 
England. This self-interest in part is res- 
ponsible for there being no provision wor- 
thy of mention to teach Indian boys and 
girls: modern methods of farming and other 
industries. The tendency of the education 
imparted in the school-house has been 


wither toward making’ a fop of the pupil,. 
35 investing him with a nae for mene! 


work and awakening within him the desire 
to seek ill-paid clerical positions; and also 
toward pampering the physique of the 
student and imparting to him a false and 
unnatural standard for gauging. his own 
abilities and viewing the work-a-day world. 
Nor has the instruction given in the school 
exerted an influence to produce patriotic 
men and women. 
India is just commencing to seriously 
realize that the educational policy as ad- 
ministered by the British Bureaucracy is 
pitifully inadequate so far as mass educa- 
tion is concerned; and criminally negligent 
in regard to preparing the boy and the girl 
for life. Indian patriots are now awaken- 
ing to the necessity of making provision on 
an extensive scale for education -that will 
implant within the minds of the pupils 
“the germ of the up-to-date” and will ins- 
pire them to be willing and earnest workers 
in the cause of their country. 
“What man has done, man can do,” de- 
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clares the old adage. The leaders in India, 
though confronted with countless complex 
problems, ought to be optimistic regarding 
India’s future. They have before their eyes 
the examples of many nations which have 
emerged from the bottomless pit into pros- 
perity. What is needed is a careful study 
and judicious- application of the methods 
which have contributed to the success of 
other peoples. 

In the subjoined article an attempt is 
made to describe how the Hampton Normal 


‘and Agricultural Institute of Hampton, 


Virginia, the United States of America, is 
helping to modernize and evolve the 
American Negro, who less than fifty years 
ago was held in slavery. This is to be 
followed by another paper in which the 
unique ideals and successful methods of the 
Negro educator, Booker T. Washington, a 

product of Hampton Institute, will be out- 
lined. India knows that a little more than 
forty years agothe Afro-American was a 
slave. To-day he is fast evolving, Already 
many American Negroes have achieved 
worldwide reputation in science, art and 
literature. They are constantly pushing 
forward. In the present and following 
article an effort is made to show the methods 
of the institutions which have helped the 
Negro to make such marvellous progress. 
In the first, the purpose is to show what the 
“white” man did for the Afro-American; in 
the second, what the Negro didfor himself. 
The first ought to stimulate the “white” 
man in India, whoin- season and out of 
season blatantly boasts of the wonderful 
manner in which he is discharging his 
burden; the second to. inspire the people of 
Hindostan to more intensive and extensive 
efforts for India’s regeneration. . 

“Whoever could make two ears of corn or two blades 
of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where only one 
grew before, deserves better of mankind and does 
more essential service to -his country than the 


whole race of DeNUens: "—Dean Swift—“Gulliver’s 
Travels.” 


“He who from the soil he cultivates draws forth one 
additional sheaf of corn serves mankind'more than he 
who presents them with a book.’—Hernandino St. 
Pierre— Paul and Virginia.” 

Nowhere in the world is more organized 
effort made with better success to reduce 
these sentiments expressed by Dean Swift 
and Hernandino St. Pierre into fruitful 
practice than at an institution conducted in 
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the interests of Negroes and Ne-th Americaa 
Indians at the historical towr. of Hamptor, 
Virginia, U, S. A. At this mstitute th- 
effort is made to produce useful, well-balaftcee: 
and clean-cut young. men and women whe 
will go out into the community and by righ= 
living or actual teaching, influence th: 
masses to lead healthier and better lives. 
The pupil is discouraged ‘from considering 
book-learning an achievement im itself rathe- 
thana mere meansto an enz. Industria_ 
and agricultural training are enployed, noz 
only with a view to render the young met 
and women self-supporting anz dependabl- 
citizens ;. but “learning by dzng” is alse 
utilized as a beneficent and.powerful instru - 
ment of brain-culture and charazter-forming. 

Hampton Institute was founded br 
General Samuel Chapman A-nstrong fiv- 
years after the emancipation of the 
American Negro. The Genera. had fough 
in many pitched battles to help free the 
Negroes who were held in bondage in manr 
of the States belonging to the Lnited States 
Being a man of large symvathies anc 
endowed with shrewd common-sense, hr 
realized that the liberation o* the Negrc 
slaves did not absolve the United State 
from responsibility regarding their welfare 
The white man had acknowledged th: 
injustice and cupidity involvez in forcibls 
expatriating the African from his native 
continent, transporting him to America 
holding his body in bondage ard his minc 
in midnight darkness. He undertook to free 
the Negroes whom he had helc in slavery 
and pledged never again to enslave them 
but this’ was not all that was needed. hh 
addition some sort of reparation had to be 
made to the aggrieved “black” man. A 
little over four million people Ead_ been se- 
free; but the bondage of many decades hac 
so enféebled their minds. and c.ouded thei: 
intellects that they were more like weal 
and half-witted children, ruchlessly cas 
adrift, than grown-up men anc women whc 
had come into their own. Something hac 
to be done for these helpltss people—anc 
done at once. 

The native genius of Geneve’ Armstrong 
combined with his large-heartedness, lec 
him to resolve that he would devote his life 
to ‘continuing the work of Negro emancipa- 
tion which had liberated the p2rsons of the 
coloured people, by setting free their mind 
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and droducing leaders amongst them who 
would make it their aim and ambition to 
use their abilities in the work of civilizing 
and modernizing their race. Both - sexes 
would be taught how to live and work in 
order to do the maximum good to them- 
selves and their community. 

It was this peculiar situation which 
inspired the oe of Hampton Institute 
to establish a school which would make its 
sole purpose to put witsinto the fingers as 
well as the minds of the pupils. Until then 
éducation was purely intellectual. Pupils 
studied from books only, and the education 
offered in Colleges was entirely literary. It 
was the education of the head alone—not 
an “integral” education, that is to say, the 
education of the whole man—head, heart 
and hand. General Armstrong protested 
against this system of education. Enforced 
labour on the plantation, done in some 
instences under the most bestial conditions, 
with the lash constantly held over their 
‘heac, ad led the Negroes to feel that 
physical work and slavery were synonymous 
—that labor in the field and workshop was 
tne curse of Cain rather than a potent 
ager.cy for good. And mere literary educa- 
tion would doubtless have accentuated this 
hatred for manual work in the newly- 
feed African. In founding. the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute the 
General sought to produce men and women 
who weuld constitute an actual pillar of 
strength to the community and whose direct 
as well as indirect influence would evermore 
tend toward making the Negro, young and 
cld, rich and poor, realize that all labor is 
worthwhile, holy and conducive to the 
coloured man’s real well-being. It is hard 
to determine whether or not the kind-heart- 
ed veteran of the American Civil War 
foresaw that he was establishing an institu- 
tion which would show the weak-sighted 
educatcr his crudeness of conception and 
fauliiness of method, and thus eventually 
wor a revolution in educational ideals and 
metiods; but it is certain that this man 
realized the value of preparing the Negro 
boy and girl for life, while at school, and 
used every means in his power to perfect the 
machinery which would translate this ideal 
imto an actuality. 


The seed was sown in the year. 1868,. To: 


pare 


Bive a palpable and concrete form. to ‘the 
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principle upon which the school was 
founded, the Institute adopted a seal which 
vividly portrayed the correlation of the work 





of brain and brawn. 
plow resting against a pile of books on 
which stood a globular model of the world, 
in the fore-ground of the seal, graphically 
symbolized the interdependence of muscle 
and mind. Inthe background the sum of 
knowledge was shown rising over the moun- 
tains of ignorance and shedding its pristine 
glory over a wide expanse of blue waters 
whereon steamboats were proudly moving, 
A teacher’s table and tools of industry 
further emphasized the true intent of the 
institution. 

It would have defeated the object for 
which the school was founded to make it 
lean heavily on Governmental crutches, or 
even to make it denominational or sec- 
tarian; nor would it have been consonant 
with the object, the institution was to fulfill, 
to go to the other extreme and let the Negro 
children grow up as soulless materialists 
and conscienceless money-grabbers. The 
ideal of the Institute was to produce, not 
sectarian men and women, but to graduate 
pupils who would lead wholesome and nor- 


mal lives and endeavor in a kind, sympa-- 


thetic manner, to train other members of 
the race to live in a healthy, frugal, indus- 
trious and useful way; to so saturate the 
hearts of the male and female students with 
moral training that through catholicity of 
spirit they would voluntarily do genuine 
missionary work among their less fortunate 
fellows. 

Eighty-five or ninety per cent. of the 
Negroes resided in villages and in one way 
or another derived their livelihood from 
work, on.the farm. A course in scientific 


? 
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and modern methods of agriculture and 
allied branches was therefore an imperative 
necessity. The pupils had to be shown the 
use of up-to-date farm machinery; initia- 
ted into the mysteries of employing scientific 
fertilizers; instructed in the art of stock 
and poultry raising and making dairy pro- 
ducts. The folly of such superstitions as 
the effect of the moon on the crops had to 
be instilled into them. The boys had to be 

“taught the best ways of wheel-wrighting, 
carpentry, blacksmithing, putting up frame- 
houses and other industries and trades vital 
to their future well-being. Those who 

. wished larger opportunity and wanted to 
reside in the cities had to be coached in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, the 
modern methods of office work, and the latest 

“devices employed in commercialism and 
industrialism. \ 

Educating the male and neglecting the 

training of the female portion of the com- 
munity would have been more prejudicial 
than the training of the brain without the 
developement of the hand. Improving the 
sterner sex without providing equal oppor- 
tunities for “the other half” would have 
produced a “fiasco” in the home. The 
unlettered wife and ‘mother would exert 
direct and indirect influence to hold back 
the modernized male members of the family. 
The hands of the clock of progress would not 
only be set back by uneducated Negro 

« women, but the unequal culture of the two 
sexes would cause friction and disharmony, 

_ Great stress and storm in the home. The 
pre-natal and post-natal effects upon the 
children would prove baneful and in a 
measure mar the usefulness of the rising 
generation. The institution would have 
signally failed in accomplishing its initial 

, object unless it had sought to provide for 
the enlightened men it had _ produced, 
women who would, in the truest sense of the 

_ word, be their helpmates, comrades and 
counsellors. The Institute had to recognize 
that the man and the woman were the 
complements of each other; that neither 

* was the superior of the other; that the 
evolution of one meant the uplift of the 
other. It was evident that the preponder- 
ance of either element would lead to a_ lop- 
sided development of society. 


The institution had, therefore, to be’ co-, 
educational—that is, provision was to-be 
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children and ; 
- education of other people’s boys and girls. 
. The school'was.to take in hand -he educas 
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made for imparting learning Ly doing to 
both boys and girls. Means had to be 
devised and the system of co-education had 
to be planned in such a marner that it 
would tend toward the progression of the 
two sexes and not endanger or wreck the 
moral lives of the students. It was neces- 
sary to institute a humane thorgh a strict 
system of discipline to regulate tne lives of 
boys and girls in the class-room as well as 
the boarding houses, so that the sexes would 
come in contact with each other to exercise 
a potent force for good and not evil. 
Furthermore, care had to be exercised that 
the Institute would not make , the girls into 
men. The school would have tailed in its 
primary ambition had it allowed the train- 
ing of women to proceed along lines identi- 
cal with those of the men. It would have 
meant steering directly against the united 
forces of nature if the institution had failed 
to recognize the special domain of woman 
and provide instruction along lines that 
would fit her to become a force in her own 
sphere of work. ; 
General Armstrong’s idea was -o establish 
an institute that would enabl2 the girl 
student to develop skill in the arts, trades 
and industries for which she was peculiarly 
designed. He aimed to make a good house- 
keeper of the coloured girl, to teach her how 
to care for the house and furnitu-e, keep it 
clean and dust-free, sanitary and healthy ; 
to economically and effectually manage her 
kitchen; to teach her to cook not only 
savoury and tempting but whol2some and 
healthy meals. The ideal was to Drepare the 
girl for the duties of wifehood and mother- 
hood. The instruction was so mcdelled that 
it would develop the initiative aad decision 
of character of the girl so that she would - 
be capable of performing any nazural tasks 
that might be entrusted to her. The General 
recognized that as a nurse woman was the 
superior of man. Therefore, she should be 
educated to take care of the sick. He also 
realized that by heredity, temperament and 
inclination, the woman was, par 2xcellence, 
the trainer of character and the educator of 
the child. Arrangements were therefore to 
be made so that the institute woald render 
the woman capable of bringing up her own 
successfully directing the 
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tion of the Negro girl, not only witha view 
tz enable her to do her own cooking, sewing 
and housekeeping in an improved way so 
tha¢ she would not look upon these tasks 
es drudgery; but also to so develop her 
natural talents and faculties that she would 
b2 able to render the community the maxi- 
mum of good by employing herself in the 
channels for whiéh Providence had intended 
ner. 

General Armstrong was a deep student 
af human nature and knew the bane of 
iorecing a child through a stereotyped and 
inflexible groove. He was not like the 
cld-time doctor who endeavoured to cure 
multifarious diseases by means of a solitary 
specific. His knowledge of the human 
plant was so extensive and intensive that 
he knew positive injury would result by 
unintelligently forcing it to develop in 
diametrically the opposite direction from 
that in which Nature intended it to grow. 
The enforcement of a fixed, unrelenting 
curriculum represented to General Arms- 
trong as much of a concentrated and obvious 
folly as the endeavour to make a plant 
grow with its roots upward. To him the 
2ducation of a child necessarily meant the 
recognition of its individuality. His aim 
was to study the child, find out its special 
inclinations and then to treat it as a 
human being with special rights and privi- 
leges of its own and not a mere piece of 
metal to be hammered into a shape after 
a stereotyped model. He reasoned that 
an unyielding curriculum was as bad as 
an endeavour to make water run up hill. 
He felt that the first aim of the educator 
cught to be to find out the bent of mind 
of the pupil. His knowledge of the world 
assured him that there was no use whatever, 
in fact, there was positive harm, in en- 
deavouring to run counter to Nature’s laws. 
He knew that the only way which science 
has demonstrated was to conform to 
Nature’s forces, that the way of evolution 
consisted in proceeding along the lines of 
least resistance and not frittering away 
vital energy and producing friction by an 
effort to subvert the natural law. - He 
therefore set out, not to break the will 
of the child, but to strengthen it,—not to 
conform conditions to “his theories, but 
rather to study ‘conditions and then make 
*an honest effort to meet and master them. | 
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These ideals of Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong have now been widely disseminated 
and the world has begun to prize him as 
‘one of the greatest educators it has pro- 
duced. His ideals have vitalized and 
modernized the generally accepted methods 
of education and made them saner, more 
practical and more useful. But the General 
was nota mere day-dreamer. He was an 
intensely practical man. He founded the 
Hampton Normal 
‘titute in 1868 and ‘died in 1893, after living 
long enough to see the little slip he had 
planted develop into a colossal, full-grown 
tree, and commence to furnish many sliplets 
to reproduce its own kind. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute was started in a very humble and 
unostentatious manner. On opening, fifteen 
pupils were enrolled on the books of the 
institution. It began like a stream, in an 
unpretentious way, gaining more volume and 
strength as it went along. The institution 
was built on the faith that the principles 
which led to its establishment were vital 
and would appeal to the innate goodness of 
humanity and lead to voluntary co-operation. 
General Armstrong was not only a great 
man; he was alsoa good man. He wasa 
man of large faith. He was very magnetic. 
His personality was such that wherever he 
went and whoever he met, he enlisted their 
sympathies in the cause which was dearest 
to his heart. It is said about him that he 
had such a plus personality, such a manly, 
genuine manner of talk, such a noble and 
open forehead and face, that to see him once 
was to remember him always and to become 
his friend. There was something about his 
stately figure, courtly countenance, soldierly 
courage, silver tongue and earnest, incisive 
talk that men with much money and even 
men with limited resources volunteered to 
to share with him the privilege of helping to 
set on their feet a race of people which had 
been profoundly wronged by greedy and 
conscienceless white men. : 


This does not mean, however, that the’ 


brave soul had an easy time of it—that.money. 
flowed so easily that the work of the Insti- 
tute could be carried on smoothly and with- 
out the loss of a night’s sleep. Neither in 
the early portion of the Institute’s life nor 
now has it suffered from a plethora of re- 
sources. The need for money is always 
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_, ted that a few years after the establishment 
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acute and has been so throughout the annals 
of the institution. In fact, at the present 
time the principal of the Institute spends the 
major portion of his time out campaigning 
and canvassing for funds. 

The school is as much alive to-day as it 
was when General Armstrong first breathed 
the breath of life into it. One essential sign 
of life, unless, like the starvation-stricken 

a masses of India, it is below the poverty line, 
—is that it shows constant growth. Life 
and growth may: be said to be synonymous. 
Hampton Institute has been so alive that it 
has constantly been expanding, evolving and 
reaching out. Every year some new addi- 
tion has been made. A new building has 
been raised, a new printing press installed, 
some new department added. New furniture 
has been bought to replace what has been 
rendered unserviceable by time and use. 

_ The evolution of Hampton Institute has 

> established the fact that Providence looks 
after institutions started and conducted by 
unselfish men and women to promote the 
welfare of society. In the life history of 
this school the money always has come 
whenever the need for it was pressing, At 
times and often the founder of Hampton and 


his corps of co-operators passed many an-. 


xious days and restless nights, not knowing 
how urgent bills were to be met; but they 
always have been paid, the money always 
. has come for their liquidation-——-many times 


* it has come in a way as if the earth parted 


in two and deep down from its womb threw 
up into the aira rich treasure of gold and 
then the partition hermetically sealed itself 
again. It reads more like a romance than a 
de facto description, the way tradespeople 
and businessmen have trusted General 
Armstrong and‘his helpers. Even the young 
‘ boys and girls studying in the Institute have 
shown such an intelligent appreciation of 
what was being done for them that they 
have voluntarily foresworn the necessities of 
life’'so that a cog would not stop the revo- 
lution of the institution’s wheels. It is rela- 


of the institution the influx of .students be- 
came so strong that the boarding accommoda- 
tion was too narrow for them. As a tem- 
porary measure the General pitched tents 
and many of the older boys volunteered to 
sleep and live in them. One of these volun- 


teers, was Mr. Booker T. Washington, -who; a 


- affectionately. 
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has since grown to be an educationalist of 
world-wide reputation, a reformer who starcs 
probably head and shoulders above ofhers 
of his race. He states that one cold night 
a gust of wind blew away the tent and left 
its inmates without shelter. But, witk a 
justifiable pride, he points out that none of 
the occupants of the tent tvas heard making 
complaints. Everyone was eager to accom- 
modate the General and so genuine was kin 
interest that none of the students ever tircc 
of making all manner of sacrifices for him 
and for the principles he represented. 

A great secret of General Armstrong’s suc~ 
cess was that he did not attempt to “dom-- 
neer.” His unusual humility always caused 
him to call what would usually be called 
his “assistants” or “subordinates”, his “help- 
ers”. He always looked upon them as hs 
comrades, his brothers. He always treatec 
them as his peers. He was never known to 
issue any “orders.” He merely made “sug- 
gestions.” He made no distinction betweer 
the “white” and “black” helpers; nor dic 
he have any “favourites.” All found favou-: 
in his sight. All he endeavoured to utilize 
All he talked with candidly. All he lovec 
The General was a man 
who got along with everyone beautifully. 
Never was he known to have quarreled or 
quibbled. 

Another secret of General Armstrong’s 
success was that he never attempted to do 
“too much” himself. Whatever somebody 
else could do just as well, he did not try to 
do. He recognized and worked on the prin- 
ciple of “division of labour.” His constant 
aim was not to make himself the pivotal 
point of the institution, not to make it so 
dependent on himself that if he chose to 
pull away from it the school would fall to 
the ground. He made every effort to gradu- 
ally eliminate himself. He aimed at and suc- 
ceeded in producing other men who would 
shoulder the wheel when he was gone, and 
his successor, Dr. Hollis Burke Frissell, D.D., 
LL.D., a white man of unusual talents and 
rare administrative powers, has ever since 
the General’s demise been the principal of 
the Institute and kept it evolving on the 
lines laid down by the founder. . 

Thus the ball set rolling by a single 
person is being not only kept in perpetual 


“motion, but its velocity is constantly in-e 


creased by 4 large number of white as well 
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as Negro men and women vitally interested 
in the movement. The General has been 
dead for fifteen years or more; but his work 
is being carried on by others, not in a hallt- 
heared, listless, drawling sort of manner, 
but with an incréasing impetus and en- 
thusiasm. 

Tae most vitaf principle on which the 
Hampton- Normal and Agricultural Institute 
is fcunded-is that it not only endeavours to 
create leaders and self-supporting men and 
worien, but it-is conducted on such practi- 
cal and helpful lines that the willing student 
can go through the entire course without in- 
veszting much money of his own. © The Insti- 
tute makes use. of the students’ labour and 
allows them its full: value which goes to- 
wards liquidating the expenses of the boy or 
girl pupil. : 

The school comprises to-day ico buildings 
which stand on a plantation. of 188 acres. 
Meny of these buildings were “sung up”— 
inat is to say, built by the students ie 
pleasanily singing. Most ‘of them are 
built of bricks-made by: the scholars on the 
grounds. Much: of the equipment’ used in 
the class rooms, such’ as tables, chairs, 
benches, upholsteries and furriishings, were 
made in the workshops and factories of the 
Institute. “In several of the buildings almost 
averything but galvanized roofing was sup- 
plied by the trade onevs eonnectys with the 

chool, 

The Institute employs over 120 officers 
aad teachers and has an average attendance 
of 1,200 students who come from all parts of 
the United: States. The cost of the running 
expenses of the Institution is slightly over Rs. 
6,00,000-a' year. . The permanent endowment 
fand amounts to’Rs. 45,00,000. Since the 
year 1878, provision has been made to teach 
voung men and women belonging to the 
trace of North American Indians. Ninety- 
eight Indian boys and girls were in the Insti- 
tute during 1907. The United States Govern- 
ment, through an annual Congressional ap- 
>ropriation, expends Rs. Sor for each of the 

“red” Indians that it sends to the School. 
The General Government also, through the 
State of Virginia, assists the school to the ex- 
tent of Rs. 30,000 annual interests on 4rd of 
the land-scrip fund of Virginia, appropriated 
-to the school towards the agricultural and 
*nilitary training’ of its ‘students. Besides 
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_ girl students. 


ae ‘these sources sot jacone, Rs, 3,00, 000 have to. 
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be raised annually to meet the deficit in ex- 
penses. ‘The school buildings are valued at ~ 
Rs, 18,00,000 and are all paid for and free 
from debt. 

The school holds sessions both in the 
daytime and during evenings. In the day 
training is given in trades, agriculture and 
the acacemic and normal courses. Acade- 
mic studies are also taught in the evening 
to those who are at work with their hands » 
during the day pursuing practical studies 
where they actually learn to turn out first- 
class work of commercial value; by this 
means they not only become expert teachers, 
skilled farmers and workmen, but earn 
sufficient money to pay all or most of their 
expenses. 

Blacksmithing, bricklaying, plastering, 
cabinet-making, carpentry, machine work, 
painting, printing, shoe-making, steam fit- 
ting, plumbing, tailoring, tinsmithing, up- 
holstery, and wheel-wrighting are the trade 
courses wherein complete and up-to-date 
instruction is imparted and an effort made 
to produce skilled artisans. The boys re- 
ceive complete instruction in all branches 
of agr-culture. Young men and women 
are also educated in business, library 
methods and teacher’s training course. The 
girls are also taught domestic science and 
domeszic art and are given the matron’s 
course if they desire it. 

The instruction imparted is intensely 
practical. The teachers know what they * 
are about and therefore are not obliged to 
have recourse to hide under technical and 
grandiloquent verbiage, their insufficient 
information regarding the subject they are 
teaching. 

Manual training for the girls endeavours 
to teach them how to make good, nice- 
looking, comfortable and healthy homes, - 
and prepares them for industrial teaching. 
Their manual training time is equally divided 
between cooking and sewing for the first 
three years. Besides the class work all the 
housework in the girls’ boarding houses and 
teackers’ rooms, which includes chamber 5. 
work, sweeping, dusting, mopping and > 
scrukbing the’ floors, is performed by the 
In the school laundry, which 
is atted with steam apparatus and is in 
every respect modern, the girls are required 
to wash and iron the clothes of the students’ 
and teachers’ boarding department. The 
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laundry department also teaches the girls by 
chemical analysis the constituents of soaps 
and cleaning materials. They are taught, 
besides, how to mix the ingredients and 
make soap. The effort is made to render 
them capable of washing and ironing all 
kinds of clothes, both by hand and machi- 
nery. 

The course in sewing includes basting, 
over- 
hauling, hemming, cat-stitching, feather- 
stitching and the use of these stitches on 
all kinds of garments. They are taught 
to make button holes, patch, darn, and 
finish seams by different methods. By 
graduated steps they are taught to use 
sewing machines. Eventually they learn 
-to make dresses of all kinds and to trim 
hats. Each woman is so efficiently instruct- 
ed in sewing that she can draught, cut and 
make her own and children’s clothing. 

Instruction in household work aims to 
teach the best methods of sweeping and 
dusting, care of rooms, brushes and dusters; 
floor scrubbing; window cleaning; silver 
polishing; care of dining room, bath room 
and bed room; care of lamps, etc. Lessons 
are given in mattressing, the caning of chairs 
and other branches of upholstery so that 
the students will be able to repair various 
articles of household-furniture. Instruction 
is also given in simple carpentry, chair-can- 
ing, cobbling, glazing, whitewashing, paint- 
ing, and papering with the view of making 
the woman capable of doing the repairing 
and remodelling needed in a home. 

The cooking classes teach the cooking 
of cereals, vegetables, eggs, meats, making 
of soups, beverages, breads, pies and des~ 
serts. The teachers in cookery instruct the 
pupils by qualitative and quantitative che- 


mical analysis, how to test the purity of | 


milk and also teach them how to make 
their concoctions not only appetizing but 
properly “balanced.” The girl is made to 
learn the different constituents of foods and 
trained so that she will use such proportions 
of these as will provide the maximum 
amount of nutrition and entail the minimum 
work on the part of the digestive organs. 
Canning.of fruits and making of , pickles are 
also taught, as well as the serving of the 
family dinner and the duties of waitresses. 
Ventilation and the laws of health are 
taught with special care. Lessons are given 


tic drill 
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in first aid in illness and injurz, in sandag- 
ing, adjusting splints, making tourniquets, 
and restoring respiration. T-e influence 
of heredity and drink are d2monstréted 3 
lessons in prevention of tuberculosis impart- 
ed; preparation and use of domestic reme- 
dies and disinfectants and the sanitary car 
of the home are taught., Lessons are givea 
in pictorial, decorative, end historic art to 
develop creative power anc gocd taste and 
encourage their use to beautify the home. 
The Swedish system of gymnastics 5 
taught in the Gymnasium, which is fitted 
up with Swedish apparatus. The gymnas 
includes ‘floor’. work, zxercises 
with apparatus and gymnastic games and 
enables the students to train heir muscles 
and figures by going through @.. the funde 
mental positions of the body such as benc- 
ing, twisting, jumping,’ running, marching, 
and by breathing. exercises. Bars and 
benches, straight ropes, double bombs, jumy - 
ing standards, and balance beems are used 
to make the students alert in bzdy end mira 


and at the same time afford them r- 
laxation. No attempt is maze to make 


amazons of the girls or to develop athletes. 
A careful record is kept of the zhysical cor- 
dition of each student and ~he'g-mnast c 
instructors and resident doctzr Icok aft=r 
the welfare of the pupil with ircelligent ca e 
and parental solicitude. . 

In teaching trades ‘to the boys. besid <s 
giving a thorough course in the farticuler 
line of work chosen by tke p-pil, trainirg 
is provided .in allied traces. .For instance, 
wheelwrighting and blacksmith-ng ave 
allowed to overlap each other; alsc carpea- 
try, bricklaying, plastering and painting ; 
the aim of the teacher is not cnly to fulal 
the letter of the law, but-to produce a skill- 
ed workman and therefore be endeavou-s 
to not only teach the mechanical vrocesszs 
but ‘also the whys and where‘ores of ther. 
The work in horse-shoeing, for instance, 
includes lectures on the ane:smy of hoos, 
diseases of the feet and makicg o° special 
shoes to overcome such defects as corns ard 
cracks. The course in agroncmy, horticvl- 
ture and vegetable culture, | xe tae rest, is 
thorough and practical. Instruction is 
given inthe principal parts 2f plants ard 
the uses of these parts to man; how tae 
leaves and flowers grow anc perform their 
functions; the conditions necessary “br 
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their proper development; how to bring 
about these conditions on the farm. The 
students are taught the physical, chemical 
and®biological properties of the soil; their 
relation to the fertility of the soil; how to 
distinguish light from heavy soils, porous 
from compact soils and those that bake 
readily. The relation of soils to plants; 
sand, clay, humus; how soils are made; 
work of sun, water, ice, air, plants and earth 
worms in making soils; soil conditions 
which attract plant growth; relation of 
water, heat and air to soil; plant food in 
the soil; how to bring about and maintain 
soil conditions which favour plant growth 
aze also taught. Instruction is provided in 
judging the capacity of different soils for 
holding moisture and the conservation of 
soil moisture. Lessons in tillage teach the 
purpose of plowing, the objects of harrow- 
ing, the use of different kinds of plows and 
harrows and of rollers, and also instruct the 
pupil in after-cultivation of crops. 
instruction given in manures and commercial 
fertilizers is very valuable, precise and 
practical. It includes courses in stable 
manure; how to prevent losses by leaching 
and fermentation ; composts; green crop 
manures; sources of nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid; kind and amount of such 
to use for commercial fertilizers and their 
application. With particular care the 
principles of applying water to growing 
plants and indications of the need of 
‘drainage, kinds of drains and reasons for 
and general rules regarding rotation of 
crops are taught. 

The horticultural course teaches plant 
propagation by seeds, buds, cuttings, layers, 
bulbs, grafts. The principles and methods of 
pruning small trees, plants and shrubs are 
imparted. Instruction is providedin plant 
diseases and the general structure, metamor- 
phosis and habits of sucking and biting 
insects and also how to cure plant diseases 
and kill insects by spraying, etc. 

The girls as well as the boys are taught 
how to prepare, plant and take general care 
of gardens. They are also taught how to 
make and care for lawns and arrange and 
plant shrubs about home and school build- 
ings for ornamental purposes. 

Instruction is also provided in animal 
husbandry. Breeding, care and manage- 
ment of plow and wagon horses, dairy 
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cattle, sheep, swine and poultry; dairying, 
including care and testing of milk, methods 
of cleaning, ripening, churning, 
cheese and butter, etc. are taught. 

The Institute teaches the students the 
value of economy, and gives them 
instruction in the transaction necessary to 
the acquiring of land, houses, livestock, etc. 
Account books are kept by every student 
showing monthly receipts and expenditures 
and every care is taken to inculcate the 
value of continuing sucha habit through 
life. 

In the teaching of farm work two things 
are keptin mind. The student is shown 
the mest up-to-date and scientific methods 
of doing things on the farm and of using 
modern machinery. He is also taught how 
to do without expensive machinery so that 
he will be able to adjust his knowledge to 
the amount of money he has at his command. 
Hampton’s ideal is not to produce men 
learned in agronomy and allied subjects, 
but to give them such education as they can 
immediately employ to advantage in agri- 
cultural, horticultural and dairy work. The 
school has about 200 acres of land adjoining 
it and enother lot of 600 acres six miles 
away from the main buildings. 

The aim of the school being to show the 
ordinary boys and girls how to live under 
existing conditions and make a success of 
themselves while assisting others to do the 
same, a practical course of instruction is 
given thestudent from the very start. In 
the training department of Hampton Insti- 
tute, for instance, little girls and boys of 
five and six, are taught to sweep floors, 
dust furniture, wash and iron clothes, make 
beds and grow vegetables and vines in their 
little garden plots. Not fora minute do 
the teachers forget the conditions under 
which these boys and girls, on attaining 
majority,. will spend their lives, and by 
means of object lessons they provide for 
them cheerful yet useful instruction. In the 
school repellent drudgery is excluded and 
yet even in the kindergarten the little boys 
and girls use actual washtubs and soapsuds 
and real irons for washing and ironing 
purposes ; use real brooms and dustpans for 
sweeping; and grow real vegetables and 
flowers. The tiny little creatures would 
not at all be more happy if exclusively 


indulged in playing with dolls; but their 


making . 


‘s 


. 


‘is essential that they should be 


“EDUCATION THAT EDUCATES” 


employment in healthy, bright and interest- 
ing occupations not only keeps them amused 
but gives them the right kind of education 
as well. From the very beginning they are 
schooled to look upon manual labour as 
healthy and taught that there is an essential 
relation between cleanliness and civilization, 
hard work, frugality, abstemiousness and 
successful lives. The value of such a train- 
ing department is enhanced by the fact 
that the pupil-teachers are afforded the 
opportunity of learning how to become 
really capable teachers. Hampton being an 
institution which aims to teach teachers, it 
instruc- 
ted how to impart the art of successful 
living. 

From the very beginning the effort is 
made to install patriotism in the hearts of 
pupils. Each morning each little child in 
the training department of the school 
salutes the flag and repeats the following 
formula : 

“I pledge allegiance to my flag and to 
the republic for which it stands—one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 

In addition to teaching them patriotism, 
the institution gives the boys military 
training. 3 : 

Over 100 students go out on Sundays to 
the cabins, jail, poor-house and Sunday 
School and read and comfort and instruct 
the: sick, the old and the poor. They fre- 
quently mend fences or cabins or make 
gardens for the helpless). The King’s 
Daughters prepare Christmas boxes for 
country schools and make clothing for 
orphans and old people. By these and 
various other means the missionary spirit is 


‘ INDIA TO ENGLAND 


You sing of your battles for Freedom ; 


You tell of your struggles for Right ; 

Your praise is for men of your blood who have fought 
For the standard of Justice 'gainst Might. 

You boast of your glorious lineage, 
And tell of the crushing of Wron 

By your sons who have given the best of their stock— 
This is your ever-loud song. : 


London, Dec. 28, 1906. 
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cultivated in both the male and 
students. 

The Institute issues an excellent illustrated 
magazine called “The Southern Workngan.” 
It isa monthly periodical and en exponent 
of sound policies and reliable information 
on the condition and progress of backward 
races. Constant effort is mad2 to improve 
the general character 6f the magazine, 
which has a large circulation throughout 
the Southern States. 

The publication departmert of the In- 
stitute publishes from time to t-me leaflets 
on topics vital to the evolution cf the Negro 
people. A vast number of subjects are 
treated in a lucid and simple style. Closely 
connected with the work of the publication 
office is that of the Hampton Negro Con- 
ference, which meets at the institution 
every summer. Five hundred -eachers and 
and prominent business and >rofessional 
men club together to discuss questions 
appertaining to the morals, health, economic 
welfare and educational condizions among 
the Afro-Americans. 

The proof of the school is in its pupils. 
Out of the 6,000 graduates and under- 
graduates that the Institute kas sent out, 
only two have been recorded 4s criminals. 
The rest are engaged in useful work in the 
schools, factories, shops, farms and homes 
of the country. Space prec.udes going 
into detail about the wonderful work which 
Hampton men and women are doing for 
their communities; but in the next article 
“A Negro Educator’s Unique Iteals and 
Successful Methods,” an effort wil be made 
to describe the work of Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, a graduate from the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Instituze. 


female 


Saint NigaL Sinc. 


But what to us are these doings. 
Or Freedom ?—A word that we hear! 
A ‘'freeman’’-to you is a tyrant to us 
Whose pathway to “Freedom” is Fear! 
Though your flag be the emblem of Victory, 
Though your rule be the rule o’er the waves— 
How can you be a nation of Justice and Right 
While we are a nation of slaves ? 


Frane J. Mayfr, 
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THE GREAT WAR IN BENGAL, 1658-1660 


(Based on original Persian Sources.) 
CHAPTER V. 
Tue Fricur anp THE Pursuit. 

After the victory Aurangzib marched 
through Shuja’s camp, near 
the tank of the village of 
Khajwah, and halted for the night on the 
other side of it. To give the enemy no 
time to rally, he despatched a pursuing 
column under Prince Muhammad that very 
afternoon. Supplies, including horses, dress 
and arms, were given to him from the 
Imperial stores, as all his property had been 
plundered by Jaswant in the morning. 
Reinforcements were soon afterwards des- 
patched under Mir Jumla, as joint 
Commander-in-Chief, raising the pursuing 
force to 30,000 men.* 

The unhappy pretender to the throne rode 
away 30 miles from the 
fatal field, before he halted 
to give repose to his exhausted body and 
drooping spirits. After four days of flight 
he crossed the Ganges and encamped at 
Jhusi, opposite Allahabad. Dara’s command- 
ant of Allahabad shut the fort-gates in his 
iace, end invited the Imperialists to come 
and take delivery of the fortress, (which was 
done on the rath. January.)t 

On reaching Bahadurpur, east of Benares, 
Shuja stopped for some 
days, repaired the wall and 
trenches round his former camp, and thought 
of making a stand there against his pursuers. 
If the worst came to the worst, he could 
retreat in his flotilla, which lay moored 
at hand. Seven large guns were brought 
away from Chunar and mounted on the 
ramparts. { Sultan Muhammad, who had 
no boats, could not cross the Hooded Ganges 
near Bahadurpur; so he marched back 
upstream, forded the river near Allahabad, 
and marching by way of Kheri and Kuntit 
arrived two stages from Chunar.|| 

* “Alamgirnamah, 265-269, ‘Agil Kh, 91. 
+ ‘Alamgirnamah, 285 & 286, Masum, 105, b. 
¥ ‘Alamgirnamah, 492% 493, 


‘Agi 91. Kheree is In the Khyragarh Dist. Kuntit is near 
Bindhachal, io miles west of Mirzapur. EMRE BIE sh. 88.) 


Mir Jumla to pursue 
Shuja, 


Shuja’s flight 


to Bakadurpur, 


This fact, joined to the news that Fidai 
Khan, another officer of 
Aurangzib, was marching 
from Gorakhpur towards Patna, north of the 
Ganges, alarmed Shuja, and he fled precipi- 
tately to Patna, arriving at the garden of 
Jafar Khan in its suburbs on the roth. 
February, 1659.4] Here some precious days 
were wasted in marrying his son Zainuddin 
to the daughter of the old and retired 
officer Zulfiqar Khan Qaramanlu, in the 
vain hope of thus buttressing up his fallen 
fortunes. Meantime the enemy arrived 


to Patna, 


within 20 miles of the town, and there was , 


another rapid flight to Mungir, which was 
reached on the roth. Sultan Muhammad 
arrived at Patna about the 22nd, eight days 
after Shuja had left it, and was joined by 
Fidai Khan. § 

At Mungir Shuja made a longer stand 
(Feb. x9th—March 6th.) The 
ground favoured the defence 
against an invader from the west. The 
city of Mungir stands in a narrow plain, 2} 
miles wide, bounded by the Ganges on the 
west and the Khargpur hills on the east. 
Along this plain runs the most convenient 
road from Patna to Bengal. If it were 
blocked, the invader would have to makea 
long detour through the desolate hills and 
jungles of the Sonthal Parganahs and _ Bir- 
bhum, far away from the Ganges and its 
populous cities, and strike the river again 
only after reaching Murshidabad. 


_ During the period of Afghan rule, a wall 
and moat had been run in 
front of Mungir, from the 
hill to the river-bank, for the defence of the 
town. Last year, when opposing Sulaiman 
Shikoh, Shuja had repaired these old 
defences, raised towers every 30 yards along 
the wall, and connected the ditch with the 
stream. Guns were now landed from the 
boats and mounted on the walls, the trench- 
es were regularly manned by his soldiers, 


sil ‘Aqil Kh 91 & 92, ‘Alamgirnamah, 493. 
8 ‘aqil Kh 92. 


to Mungir, 


Where he blocks the 
road. 


Pa 
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and Rajah Bahroz, the Zemindar of Kharg- 
pur, undertook to guard the southern hills, 
through which ran a difficult path to 
Rajmahal.* 


Early in March Mir Jumla approached 
Mungir, and finding the 
fhewiie "8" ~mMain road barred, did not 
waste his time in attempting the siege of 
the town, but bought over Rajah Bahroz. 
Under the Rajah’s guidance the Imperial 
army marched through the hills and jungles 
of Khargpur, and making a detour round 
Mungir, threatened to seize Shuja’s rear. f 
That prince, on hearing of Bahroz’s deser- 
tion and the unexpected movement of his 
enemies, fled from Mungir on the 6th. March. 
At this, Mir Jumla, who had reached 
Pialapur, 40 miles east of Mungir, left part 
of his army there under Prince Muhammad, 
while he himself hastened westwards to 
Mungir,t to take possession of itand appoint 
governors on behalf of the Emperor. 


At Sahibganj || Shuja made another halt 
of 15 days (March toth. to 
24th), built a wall from the 
river to the southern hill, barring the narrow 
plain through which the road ran. He had 
mistaken Mir Jumla’s westward March from 
Pialapur as a sign that the Imperialists were 
tired of crossing the hills and jungles, and 
would now pursue his track along the south- 
ern bank of the Ganges. So he hoped to 
detain them long before his wall at Sahib- 
ganj. His right was protected by the river, 
his left by the Rajmahal hills stretching 
southwards in a long line from the Ganges 
to Birbhum. To guard against the Imperial- 
ists again turning his left flank by making a 
detour through the hills, he sent his follower 
Mir Isfandiar Mamuri to Khawajah Kamal 
Afghan, the Zemindar of Birbhum and 
Chatnagar, with orders to oppose such a 
move and close the path on the south..- 


i ‘Alamgirnamah, 493 and 494, 


+ Ibid, 494 & 495, ‘Agil Kh 92, Masum 113d. Khargour Is 
due south of Mungir (Indian Atlas, sh, 112), 


Mir Jumila’s turning 


Shuja at Sahibganj. 


t There is a Pialapur, 4 miles south of the Pir Pointy Station 
onthe E. I. R. Loop Line, and 11 miles east of Colgong. It 
is:much more than forty miles east of Mungir. Yarrapur 6 
miles due east of Khirgpur in Rennell’s Atlas, sh. 2, exactly 
corresponds to the description in the text. But the form Pialapur 
s given too often to be mistaken for a copyist’s error for 

arapur. ‘ 


f ‘dlamgirnamah, 495, gives “Rangamati, 33 kos from Mungir 
and 15 kos from Rajmahal.”  ‘Aqil Kh (92) gives Garhi ie. Telia~ 
garhi. The place meant is undoubtedly Latmati, half a mile 
south of the Sahibganj station on the -E, 1. R. Luop Line (Indian 
Atlas, sh. 112), 
Sikrigall. 
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It is situated midway between Tellagarhi and 


Sy 


But again the gold of the Imperialis:s 
upset his plans. As et 
Mungir so here too, M.r 
Jumla won over the trusted Zemindaw and 
purchased a safe passage through his lands. 
After twelve days of toilsome nu arch througa 
the hills south-east of the Mungir Distric:, 
in which Rajah Bahroz gcted as guide and 
provided rations and fodder, the Imperialis.s 
emerged from the jungles§ and _ entered 
the Zemindar: of Birbhum. Tre chief town, 
Suri, was passed on the 28th Mzrch. 
Here a strange mishap damped the ardour 
Rumour of Aurang- Of the Impecialists and 
alba csieats weakened ther strength. “t 
had been known that Dara Shikoh had 
again made head in Guzerat, and that tke 
Emperor had hastened thither t: oppose him. 
Onthe 13th March, 1659, the two armies 
clashed together near Ajymir, Dara’s power 
was destroyed for ever, and he was fleeing 
helplessly with the Imperialiste close on h:s 
heels. But rumour, with her usual love cf 
falsehood, wafted to the Mughal army et 
Pialapur the news that Aurangzib had been 
routed at Ajmir and had fled tc the Deccan 
abandoning everything. Distance magn-- 
fied the extent of the disaster, and the taie 
received many embellishments as it flew 
from mouth to mouth. The whole army 
was thrown into alarm and co-fusion. M:r 
Jumla’s flanking movement through the hil’s 
was suspected to be not an attack on 
Shuja’s rear, but a covert desigr to flee witn 
the Prince to the Deccan by the unfrequer- 
ted route of Chota Nagpur and Orissa ! 
The Rajput Contingent wae particularly 
The Rajput Contin- upset. As high-caste Hir- 
genkemarnes ‘dus they would have to 
undergo untold hardships regarcing food and 
drink ina several months’ march througa 
an unbroken wilderness. Their homes in 
the far west were exposed to the victorious 
enemies of Aurangzib. The wzath of Dara 
would descend heaviest on the house cf 
Jaipur, as Jai Singh had desertzd Sulaimaa 
Shikoh and won over Jaswant Singh to 
Aurangzib’s’ side, and both he and his soa 
Ram Singh had done signal service to the 
Emperor. This march throuzh the hills 
was bad enough, but the outlook befor2 
them was worse still. What could thev 
expect on reaching the Deccar., even if tha 
march were safely accomplisked ? To joia 


"AT ‘Alamgionamah 496 and 497, ‘Aqil Kh. p. 29. 


Mir Jumila’s detour 
through Birbhum. 


aa 
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the broken ranks of a defeated pretender to 
tke throne, and to be for ever exiled from 
home_and chased hither and thither with the 
frgitiMe Aurangzib! Better return west 
through Ratna and Allahabad and make 
peace with Dara, or at least push on to 
Rajputana in time to guard it. 

‘The Rajputs broeded over the matter and 
slowly made up their minds. 
ome days after leaving 
Fialapur they stopped waiting on the Prince, 
like other officers, at the times of his starting 
and dismounting. Then on the 26th March, 
after the day’s advance they did not occupy 
the respective quarters marked out for them 
in the encampment, but all the Rajputs of 
the different divisions collected together and 
took up a position behind the camp. Next 
cay they followed the main army at some 
cistance, keeping their tents and baggage 
with themselves. On the 30th March, two 
stages beyond Birbhum, the Rajput contin- 
gent, 4,000 strong, seceded from the army 
and set out on their return towards Agra.™ 
Mir Jumla did not waste any time in trying 
to dissuade them or even to punish their 
desertion, but pushed steadily on towards 
his objective. He had still some 25,000 
trooperst with him, four times the strength 
of Shuja,f and every moment was precious 
co himif he hoped to cut off the enemy’s 
retreat to Dacca. 

Shuja, hearing that the Imperialists had 
gained a passage through 
Birbhum, evacuated Sahib- 
zenj and hastenedto Rajmahal (about the 
27th March.) But he could not find safety 
anywhere on the right (western) bank of the 
Ganges. Therefore, leaving Rajmahal, he 
planned to cross the river at Dogachi (a few 
miles south of the town), remove his family 
and army to Tanda (4 miles west of the 
Fort of Gaur), and prolong the struggle with 
the help of his powerful flotilla, against 
which Mir Jumla’s purely land force could 
make no head. 

But treachery was brewing in his ranks. 
Plo: of Alawardi The advance of the Imperial 
fim =‘ “esert army in his rear destroyed 


___* Alamgirnamah 497 & 498. Aqil Kh, 93, gives the inner mean- 
ing of the Rajput defection. Masum 115 8 &116a is very meagre. 


+ The Rajput contingent that seceded ls numbered 4,000 men 
ry Aqil Kh. Masum’s estimate of “about 10 or12 thousand 
troopers” represents the exaggeration made by distance and ru- 
mour, 4ll the Rajputs did not return, Rajah Indra-dyumna remain- 
ed. AqilKhan says that two Muhammadan officers accompanied 
tim, deserters. 


Anc leave Mir Jumla 
tc return home. 


Shuja’s 
Tanda. 


retreat to 


t Masum (116 a) says that Shuja hadnot more than Sor6é’ | rare 
“* and 15 ? 


thousand men, 
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his last chance of success; their arrival at 
Belghata, 30 miles from his position, supplied 
his wavering followers with protectors close 
at hand incase they deserted. Fidelity to 
Shuja now meant only a choice between two 
miseries, viz., slaughter by the overwhelm- 
ingly superior Imperial army, and volun- 
tary exile to the dreadful land of the savage 
Arracanese. “Many of his old and trusted 
followers” now conspired to desert him. The « 
leader of the malcontents was Alawardi 
Khan, a noble who had governed Bihar in 
the closing years of Shah Jahan’s reign, and 
joined Shuja’s standard at Patna when that 
Prince made his first attempt for the throne 
inz657. Shuja had promoted him to the 
rank ofhis chief adviser, used to call him 
Khan Bhai (My noble brother’), and had 
recently created him Amir-ul-umara ‘Premier 
noble.'|] 

The plan of the traitors was to lag behind 
at Rajmahal after Shuja had gone to the ¥ 
ferry, and to slip away to the Imperial 
camp when he would be across the river. 
Shuja certainly went to the ferry of Dogachi 
(rst April, 1659), buta storm prevented his 
embarkation that night, and he had to return 
to his tent, 5 miles. from the river. The 
conspirators had not foreseen this delay. 
Heed The plot had already got 

wind. Shuja heard of it at 
the end of the night, and acted with 
unwonted promptitude and decision. He had 
left two officers at Rajmahal to superintend. , 
the transport of the men and stores that were 
to follow him. 

Next morning (2nd April), he galloped 
from his tent to thecity, a distance of ro 
miles, and alighted in his garden in the 
suburbs. He was ina towering rage and 
kept shouting to his officers to bring Ala- 
ward: Khan. Man after man was sent on 
thiserrand. Meantime Alawardi Khan was 
guarding hishouse with his own retainers, 
against an attack. Shuja’s officers came in 
rapid succession and gathered round his 
house with their troops, waiting for the 
Prince’s order to storm it. Atthis Alawardi 
lost heart; his partisans were cowed down. 
So, when the diwan, Mirza Sarajuddin 


Muhammad Jabri, arrived to fetch him, he 

\ For the affair of Alawardi Khan see Alamgirnamah 421, 422, 
499-$01, Masum 11421158. Aqil Khan, p. 94, merely mentions 
the execution, 


"| was it the Nageswar Bag garden given in Rennell, sheets 2 
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easily consented to leave his stronghold and 
accompany him to the Prince.* 


Alawardi, with his younger son Saifullah, 
was taken to the Prince 
outside the city. They 
were immediately seized and handcuffed by 
the loyal soldicrs, placed on an elephant, 
and carried back to the city with Shuja. 
Here at the palace-gate they were beheaded 
publicly. Two other mansabdars, who had 
* joined the plot, shared the same fate. 


After passing three more days at Rajma- 

hal, Shuja, on the 4th 

April, crossed the Ganges 
at Dogachi, and encamped at Baqarpur on 
the opposite bank, with the flotilla guarding 
his front. The Imperial army after leaving 
Birbhum, had turned to the N. E., wishing 
to strike the Ganges above Maurshidabad 
and block Shuja’s line of retreat to 
Dacca. It had reached Belghattat when 

wit heard of Shuja’s evacuation of Raj- 
mahal, and immediately made a dash north- 
wards to seize that town. The van, under 
Zulfiqar Khan, entered it on the 13th April, 
and established their own government there. 
Some 4,000 of Shuja’s soldiers, having failed 
to get boats at Dogachi, returned helplessly 
to Rajmahal and submitted to the Imperia- 
lists. ‘Thus the whole country west of the 
Ganges, from Rajmahal to Hughli, passed 
out of Shuja’s hands.t 


And the leaders be- 
headed, 


Mir Jumla occuples 
Rajmahal. 





_ CHAPTER VI. 


Tue River War. 


Thé River Ganges, after flowing due east 
for several hundred miles from Allahabad, 
takes a sudden turn to the right below Sikri- 
gali and sweeps southwards for about 80 
miles to Bhagwangola, where it again turns 
to the east. East of this stretch of the river 
lies the District of Maldah with the ruins of 
Gaur, on the west stands Rajmahal, and,. 
south of it the District of Murshidabad. 

* the official history accuses Shuja of having induced 
Alawardi to come out of his house by a false promise of 
safety, and then treacherously executed him. (Alamgirnamah, 
500). But the Tarikh-i-Shuia does not support the charge, It 
says, ‘Mirza Sarajuddin Muhammad, a confidential servant of 
the Prince, offered to bring Alawardi, went to the latter, and 
told him all the case (hagigat-i-kal). The latter had no help 
but to come with one or two mansabdars engaged in the same 
plot.” (f 115, @). I have accepted this account as more likely 


to be true under the circumstances. Alawardi had no chance 
of escape if he resisted arrest. 


+ Betgotta in Rennell, Sh. 2, about 2 miles west of Jangipur 
and 4 miles south of the battle field of Gherta, 


+ Alamgirnaman, 501 & 344, Aqil Kh. 94, 


In its upper courses the recky soil, as et 
Chunar, Berares, Mungiz, 
and Telia-garhi,confines tke 
river to a fixed bed. But after leavirg 
Sikrigali, it flows through a softer grourd 
and gives free play to its forfdness fer 
changing its bed or splitting ap into mary 
streams. Thus the valley of the Ganges, 
between the Rajmahal hifls on the west ard 
the upland of Barendra at the back of Mal- 
dah on the east, is intersectec by countless 
thin serpentine brooks and nullahs, d-y 
sandy deposits marking the deserted beds 27f 
the river, and the one or more streams of the 
Ganges and the Mahanada. ‘The earth is as 
water” here and travelling is extremely difi- 
cult. On the north of this tract, the main 
artery of the Ganges received many straz- 
gling branches of the lower Kushi, on the east 
the Kalindi, the Mahanada (the river 3f 
Maldah), and several of its own ramifications. 
On the south, a little east of Suti, the orizi- 
nal Ganges branches off in a thin tortucus 
stream, which still bears the name of Bha- 
girathi or the Holy Ganges, and flows, past 
Mursidabad, Nadia, and Calcutta, to tne 
sea. But the main current dows eastwa-ds 
by Rajshahi and Goalundo in a vast 
volume of water known as the Padma. 

During the rains much of this valley is 
flooded. As the rains stop 
and the flood subsides, n- 
numerable water-courses (nullahs) and 
lakes are found to intersect the land. Oaly 
a few of the nullahs carry off running 
water; all the others first grow stagnant, 
then their ends dry up, and they form slimy 
pools and soft morasses. Only in their last 
stage, in the hottest part of summer, do 
they present the solid land again, Dut 
immensely changed from its :ast year’s con- 
figuration. This process goes on year acter 
year, making fantastic variations in che 
surface of the ground. 


Shuja had a hopeless inferiority of trocps. 
He had brought back abaut 
10,000 men from Khajwah. 
Of these some had been lost by desertion, 
and many others had been. intercepted by 
the Mughal capture of Rajmahal.|| On lend 
he could not have made an hour’s stand 
against the Imperialists. But he had an 
artillery of big pieces admirably served by 
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European and half-caste gunners. He was 
also strong in an arm peculiarly suited to 
the theatre of the war, an arm in which 
Bengul, of all the provinces of the empire, 
enjoyed anotable superiority, and the lack 
of which paralysed his enemy’s efforts. 
Bengal is the land of water-ways, and its 
suvahdar (viceroy used to get a large as- 
sigament on the revenue (tankhah) and ex- 
tensive jagirs (fiefs) for maintaining a flotilla 
(nawwara)* to patrol the rivers, convey 
officers and troops, and resist the pirates of 
Sondip end Chatgaon. The Mughals were 
proverbially bad seamen. Expert cavaliers, 
they were powerless on board a ship. The 
deep had unknown terrors for them, and 
even a voyage down a river was a penance 
to be gone through with set teeth and 
breathless expectation of its end, when they 
would touch solid land again ! 

Mir Jumla’s army was a purely land force. 
He had not brought a single 
boat with himself, nor could 
he get any in Bengal, as Shuja had antici- 
pated him. by seizing and sinking all the 
private boats in this part of the country. 
For want of water-transport Mir Jumla was 
confined to his bank, unable to cross over 
and attack the enemy, or advance on Dacca 
as many rivers intersected his path. Shuja, 
on the other hand, could mount his guns 
and men on his boats and employ this ex- 
tremely mobile force any where he pleased 
along the entire Mughal line from Rajmahal 
to Suti. But he was too weak in troops to take 
the offensive against an enemy so over- 
whelmingly superior on land. The Bengali 
nursery-tale of the duel between the alliga- 
tor and the tiger aptly typifies this stage of 
the war. 

Aiter a council of war with his generals, 
headed by Mirza Jan Beg, 
Shuja had decided to eva- 
cuate the western bank of the Ganges, to 
remove his headquarters and family to 
Tanda, (where he would be protected by 
the Ganges and the labyrinth of nullahs on 
the west,) to resist the hostile movements 
of the Imperialists, and to utilise the pre- 
cious mor.ths thus gained through the ene- 
my’s want of a fleet in “recruiting his shat- 
tered power.” The plan was the best 
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under the circumstances; but it failed 
through Mir Jumla’s wonderful activity in 
procuring boats from remote places, the 
Emperor's fine strategy in sending another 
army under the Governor of Patna to make 
a diversion on the left bank of the Ganges 
and turn Shuja’s right, and lastly through 
both the roads for the arrival of hardy re- 
cruits from Oudh, Allahabad and Bibar 
being closed to Shuja by the Mughal occu- | 
pation of Rajmahal and all the country * 
west of the Ganges. 

Shuje, making Tanda his base, entrench- 
ed on the eastern bank at 
various places opposite the 
entire Mughal front, which stretched from 
Rajmahal to Suti, on the western bank. 
On his own side Mir Jumla placed pickets 
at every ferry and road to prevent Shuja’s 
men at Rajmahal from crossing over to him. 
After the occupation of Rajmahal (x3th 
April, 1659), his first object was to get 
boats, without which he could not take one ~ 
step forward. By persistent efforts for a 
fortnight he succeeded in securing a few,— 
kosas, khaluahs, and raéhwdras, from dis- 
tant or obscure places.t ; 

Taking up his quarters at Dogachi,|| 
Io miles south of Rajmahal, 
he carried out his first bold 
and well-planned stroke. In midstream 
opposite his post there was a high island, 
which formed a half-way house to the other 
bank. A detachment from Shuja’s army 
had already occupied it, and began to en- 
trench and erect batteries, in order to 
molest the Imperial camp in co-operation 
with their flotilla, Mir Jumla resolved to 
wrest it from them. Under his careful ar- 
rangement and personal supervision, his few 
boats made several silent and secret trips 
after midnight transporting to the island 
2,000 soldiers under Zulhgar Khan and 
other high officers, with 22 hatchet-men and 
afew guns. The morning discovered their’ 
arrival to the enemy, who fled away in 
their boats, carrying off their guns. The 
Imperial:sts occupied the deserted position 
and hastily entrenched. Next day they 4 
repelled a formidable attack by Shuja’s 
entire flotilla, sinking some of the boats. 


{ Masum, 118 a, 
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A party of the enemy that had landed on 
one side of the island and was trying to 
throw up entrenchments, was gallantly 
charged by a body of Afghans under Taj 
Niazi and driven out after a severe and 
bloody struggle. A second attempt of the 
enemy’s combined forces to recover the 
island was defeated two days later, and the 
Imperialists were left in undisturbed possess- 
ion of the captured post.* 


But here their success ended. Shuja, 
warned by the past, now 
guarded his defences care- 
fully, his flotilla daily cruised up and down 
the river exchanging fire with the Mughals 
on the western bank, and his army and guns 
were massed opposite Dogachi. It was 
hopeless for Mir Jurnla with his half dozen 
boats to carry his army across in small 
bodies or effect a landing by surprise at 


Shuja vigilant. 


this point in the face of such a powerful 


and vigilant enemy. 


So, he made other arrangements and 
Mughal army distri: bided his time. The Im- 
butedon/ne Fixit perial army was distributed 

° along the entire western 
bank: Muhammad Murad Beg was left 
in command at Rajmahal in the extreme 
north; the Prince with Zulfiqar Khan, Is- 
lam Khan, Fidai Khan, and the bulk of the 
army, remained at Dogachi ro miles south- 
wards, facing Shuja. At Dunapur, some 
8 miles further south, Ali Quli Khan was 
posted, while Mir Jumla himself with six 
or seven thousand troops occupied Suti, the 
southernmost point of the Mughal line, 28 
miles south of Rajmahal.t 


Here he collected about a hundred boats 
of sorts, and daily watched 
for an opportunity to land 
on the other bank by surprise. The enemy 
had erected a high battery of eight large 
guns opposite him, which did great damage 
to his followers and cattle on the river side. 
An expedition sent one night in ten boats 
was detected by the enemy and repulsed. 
Next day the attempt was repeated, and 
succeeded by its very audacity. In the 
broad glare of noon, when the wind had 
freshened and the enemy were off their 
guard, he embarked 20 Imperial troopers 
and some of his own retainers and sent 
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them over. Quickly going acrcss with tke 
help of the wind, they fell or the batter-, 
drove nails into the port-holes of the two 
largest guns and carried of the othe six 
without any loss. This splendid teat struc« 
terror into the enemy’s heart. # Shujas 
general, Nurul Hasan, who had been thes 
caught napping, was removel from h:s 
command.{ i 

But Mir Jumla was soon :o learn the 
fickleness of Fortune. Encouraged by the 
success of his first two coups, he planned 
another on a much grander scal2, But this 
time Shuja was on the alert. His able and 
devoted officer Syed Alam of Barha with a 
picked force now commanded az this poin . 
He left the trenches and batteries on the 
riverside scantily guarded as before, but 
posted his troops and fierce war-elephants 
behind them in ambushes cleverly masked 
in front. Mir Jumla had either not takea 
the precaution to reconnoitre and ascertain 
the enemy’s strength there (as Masum 
says), or he had committed the fatal mis- 
take of despising his enemy. Bu: he was 
destined to get a lesson which made him 
extremely cautious and even slow for ths 
rest of the campaign. 

At dawn (3rd May) when the first two o- 
three boats of tke expedition 
sent by Mir Jumla reached 
the opposite bank, Ihtamam Khan landed 
with some men, assaulted the enemy’s trench- 
es, driving them out and planting the Imperia_ 
banner there. Then Syed Alam issuec 
from his ambush and fell upon this smal. 
party which gallantly defended ‘tself in thz 
captured redoubt. Some of the boats werz 
busy trying to land their men; most others 
had not yet reached the bank; these losz 
heart at the sudden appearance of the ene- 
my and rowed back to their own side; onl- 
six boats were left behind. The enem- 
growing bolder turned aside from the re~ 
doubt to attack the boats, leading two ele- 
phants with them. The Imperialists were 
perplexed ; of many the horses kad not ye. 
landed, and even those few who were mount 
ed could not gallop on the loose sand. Tec 
complete their misery, some of che enemy’. 
fast boats (kesas) now stirrounded them, anc 
a confused naval battle began m which the 
odds were against them. Zakardast Khan, 
though wounded, cut his way through the 
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tirg of the enemy. His brothers and 
nephews in another boat, were trying to 
disembark and aid Ihtamam Khan, when an- 
other party of the enemy, 200 strong, with a 
furious elephant (a noted fighter, named 
Kokah),Well on them. It gored Shahbaz 
Khan with its tusk and sank two or three 
beats. Two other captains were slain. Of 
the common soldiets, “many were drowned 
or slain, and the wounded were made pri- 
soners.”” 

After disposing of the boats, Syed Alam 
turned upon Ihtamam Khan, 
who was helplessly cooped 
up in the redoubt. The Khan fell fighting, 
with many of his men; the rest surrendered. 
“The very pick of the Imperial Army thus 
perished miserably ; 500 of them were taken 
prisoner, and some of these were afterwards 
put to death by order of Shuja.”* 

Meantime Mir Jumla had been a helpless 
spectator of this reverse from the western bank. 
In vain did he command and entreat his 
fugitive boats to return to the aid of their 
brethren; they were too demoralised to face 
the Bengal flotilla again. He was deeply 
mortified ; the disaster dimmed the lustre 
o: his hitherto victorious career; he had 
lost a choice body of men and given cause 
o: exultation to his enemies, both across the 
river and in his own army. 

Soon afterwards the Imperial party was 
to meet with a loss, which paralysed it for a 
trme, and would have been disastrous but for 
Mir Jumla’s wonderful courage, presence of 
mind, and mastery overmen. Late in the 
night of the 8th June, his camp at Suti was 
startled to hear that Prince Muhammad had 
deserted his post at Dogachi and fled to 
Shuja ! 

Sultan Muhammad had been long chafing 
Par under the tutelage of Mir 
"iscontented  Jumla. outniul dattcrses 
were not wanting to tell him that he was 
the hero of Khajwah, and that while the 
cther divisions of the Imperial Army had 
keen routed or shaken, his alone had stood 
its ground and beaten back the enemy’s 
cnset. Was he not more worthy of the 
throne than his father, especially as he was 
-keloved by his captive grandfather? To 
these dreams of ambition were added those 
cf love. Years ago, when the Emperor 
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Shah Jahan was holding court at Kabul, 
the Princes Aurangzib and Shuja had taken 
leave of him to go to the provinces assigned 
to them. Their way lay together up to 
Agra. In jealousy of their eldest brother 
Dara, they had vowed to unite against him 
on their father’s death, and the vow had 
been strengthened by each entertaining the 
other for a week at Agra and betrothing the 
young Sultan Muhammad to Shuja’s little 
daughter Gulrukh Banu (Lady Rose-cheek).t 
Their fathers’ quarrel had broken off the 
match when the pair came of age. Shuja, 
whose servants and agents in Rajmahal 
kept him constantly inform- 
ed of the state of the 
Mughal army, had been sending secret 
messages to the prince offering him the 
throne and the hand of his daughter. The 
temptation was too great for a youngman, 
with his heart sore against his father and 
his father’s confidant. 

So one dark and rainy night (8th June), 
he slipped out of Dogachi 
inasmall open boat with 
only five confidential servants and some 
gold coins and jewels, and went over to 
Shuja’s camp, where he was welcomed, 
married (after a time) to his. betrothed, and 
made his father-in-law’s chief commander 
and counsellor. { 


Meantime alarm and distraction reigned 
in the Imperial camp. The news flew from 
tent to tent. But there was a born ruler of 
men on the spot: Mir Jumla at Suti firmly 
kept his own men quiet, and the morning 
after the flight rode to the 
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Mir Jumia_ pacifies : ? 
and controls the Prince’s camp at Dogachi, 
army. 


harangued the  leaderless 
troops, put heart and hope into them, and 
restored order and discipline. A council of 
war was held; all the other generals agreed 
to obey him as their sole head. Thus 
through his heroic exertions the army 
weathered the storm, “it lost only one 
man—the Prince,” as ‘Aqil Khan pithily 
puts it. 

It was now the middle of June. The 
torrential rains of Bengal 
suspended operations, and 
the army went into cantonments. Mir Jumla 

{ Aqil Khan 10and tt. 
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with about 15,000 men fixed his quarters at 
Murshidabad, “a high tract of land, with 
abundance of supplies.” Zulfigar Khan 
and many other officers with the rest of the 
army stayed at Rajmahal. Evidently the 
posts at Dogachi, Dunapur, and Suti were 
withdrawn. * 
The moral effect of the Prince’s flight was 
very great. Coming so soon after the reverse 
cof the 3rd. May, it damped the spirits of the 
Imperial army and suspended its activity. 


The Emperor was alarmed at the news; he - 


sent out strong reinforcements, and himself 
left the capital for Allahabad, to be within 
easy reach of the Bengal army, should the 
danger increase and roll westwards. The 
Shujaites were correspondingly elated, and 
now for the first time in the war took the 
initiative. Their enemy’s force was split up 
into two bodies separated by sixty miles of 
almost impassable road. They had only to 

“wrest Rajmahal from Zulfiqar Khan, and then 
march south to crush Mir Jumla. A daring 
blow achieved the first of these objects with 
startling quickness and ease. 
The rains had converted the environs of 
Rajmahal into one marshy 
lake -(jheel), except at the 
N. W. corner where the hills approach it. 
Boats plied even in the midst of the city. 
The enemy’s flotilla prevented Mir Jumla 
from sending the promised supplies from 
~Murshidabad by water. Harchand, the 

" Rajah of the Majwah hills, stretching west 
of Rajmahal, on receiving Shuja’s subsidy, 
stopped the coming of supplies from that 
side, and robbed every grain-merchant 
(bunjara) who ventured to send a bullock’s 
load of grain to Rajmahal. “Not ‘a grain 
reached the city, the troops were weakened 
by abundance of water and dearth of (solid) 
food.” “Scarcity reached the extreme 
point. Grain rose to the price of gold. 
Coarse red rice and dal sold at nine seers for 
a rupee.” In the agony of hunger men ate 
noxious weeds. The Imperial troops in the 
city were reduced to the last extremity by 

» famine and the loss of their horses and 
draught cattle; and the discord among 
their generals made matters worse. 

First Shuja’s admiral, Shaikh Abbas, 
seized a hilly tract named 
Paturah,f 5 miles south of 
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Rajmahal. From this base he began to 
make boat-raids into the wacer-girt citr. 
Then on the 22nd August, Shrja suddenly 
attacked Rajmahal with his fotilla. “The 
commandant, Zulfiqar Khan, was ho ill 1 
ride. Rajah Indradyumna Bunrdela alon= 
offered a gallant opposition to the invade.. 
The other Imperial officer8 wavered, held a 
council of war, could not agre2 to anything, 
but quarrelled with each other, and fled a: 
night for Murshidabad, evacuating all thei- 
positions, the city on the bank, <ke upland, (: 
spur of the hill), midway between old anc 
new Rajmahal, which was their main camp. 
and the causeway leading from the hill-side 
to the new town. All their s1toperty wa 
seized by Suja, who thus -ecovered hi 
capital and reestablished himself on the 
western bank of the Ganges. 

The rainy season wore off -vithout any 
further advenzure. At its 
close Shuja, with an army 
now raised to 8,oo0 men, marched from 
Rajmahal against Mir Jumla, who issuec 
from Murshidabad, and took post behind a 
deep nullah near Belghata, th-owing tvrc 
bridges over it and fortifying their heads. 

The scene of war now was the same 
which a century afterwards witnessed the 
final contest between the Eng ish and the 
Nawab of Bengal, Mir Qasim. 3elghata, is 
only four miles south of the baitle-field of 
Gheria, and Dogachi about the sa ne distance 
from the famous Undhua Nullah. 


On the 6th December, 1659. Shuja came 
in front of Mir Jumla’s posi- 
tion. After speading some 
days in cannonade and skirmishing, he at- 
tacked the right bridge with ell his force 
on the r5th Dec. and seized its head. In 
this obstinate contest both sides lost heavily. 
Their gallant leader Ekkataz Khan being 
slain, the Imperialists fled to ther own side 
of the nullah and burnt the bridge of boats 
to prevent pursuit. While this fight was 
raging, Mir Jumla crossed the na.lah by the 
left bridge and marched on Shuja from 


Campaign renewed 
after the rains. 


Shuja’s advance to- 
wards Murshidabad. 


. behind. Catching up the enemy’s -ear on the 


bank of the Bhegirathi near 
the village of Greria, which 
was destined to witness two o:ter memor- 
able combats,—-Alivardi Khan’s trtumph over 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan in 1740 and the rout 


Battle of Gheria. 
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of Mir Qasim’s troops by the English in 
1763,—he dispersed it with loss. But their 
main army came back and faced him in 
baitte order, behind their guns, which did 
great @ecution and arrested the Mughal 
advence. Evidently there was a disorderly 
shrinking back among the 
Imperial troops. The court 
historian tries to explain it away by saying 
that, as the officers disobeyed Mir Jumla’s 
orders, the different divisions were separated 
too far, and the enemy could not be charged. 
At sunset Mir Jumla had to return baffled 
to nis camp, after a little fruitless can- 
nonade. Two days afterwards the Shujaites 
again came upon the Imperial army and did 
some damage with their powerful artillery. 

In this arm Mir Jumla was very weak. 
He had dragged only light pieces with him- 
self by the land route from Allahabad, 
while Shuja could take his big guns in and 
out of his boats, and had also enlisted 
excellent gunners from the Europeans of 
Hughli, Tumluk, and Noakhali. Mir Jumla 
without wasting any more 
men and ammunition, quiet- 
ly retired to Murshidabad, as he was every 
day expecting a diversion in another 
quarter, which would send Shuja flying to 
his own base. That prince, emboldened 
by the enemy’s retreat and ignorant of the 
danger in his own rear, marched parallel 
to the Mughals down the other bank of the 
Bhagirathi, to Nashipur (12 miles north of 
Murshidabad), in order to cross there and 
cuz off the Imperial army from the last- 
named town. 


The Emperor with his usual foresight had 
Daud Khan threatens ordered Daud Khan, the 
Skuja’s rear. Subahdar of Bihar, to march 
-upon Tanda along the left or northern bank 
of the Ganges, and co-operate with Mir 
Jumla who was on the right bank. The 
Khan had started from Patna as early as 
the 13th May, 1659, but the rains, the many 
flooded rivers of north Bihar, and the enemy’s 
Aetilla and trenches on the river-banks had 
brought him to an absolute halt at Qazi- 
Keria, opposite Bhagalpur. Early in 
* slamgirnamah $19—525, Masum 131a—133.  Aqil Khan 
(95-103) tells a story which cannot be reconciled with the other 
two histories. He Says that Mir Jumla surrounded Shujain the 
Village cf Gheria and could have capturedhim if he had boldly 
maté a night-attack. In the morning Shuja escaped. This passage 
is ncomprehensible to me; it does not look like an invention, 
ut bears the stamp ofan eye witness’s report. Butitis contra- 
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December he resumed his advance, forced a 
passage across the Kusi, swept away a 
Shujaite detachment under Syed Tajuddin 
of Barha, Jamal Ghori, and Khawajah Mishki, 
which barred his path, and was on full 
march from the N. W. towards Maldah, (by 
the 20th, December.) Shuja at Nashipur 
heard this dismal news in 
the night of 26th December 
and at once beat a retreat towards Sutix 
intending to cross the Ganges there and fall 
back on Tanda. T 

Mir Jumla had been waiting for this _ 
development. He now 
sprang forward in pursuit. 
Starting at 9 a.m. next day, he sighted the 
fugitive enemy behind a nullah flanked with 
swamps. After an ineffectual artillery duel, 
Shuja fled from his position next morning, 
at3a.m. Very timely reinforcements with 
artillery, materials, 700 rockets, and 12 lakhs 
of Rupees now reached Mir Jumla from the® 
Court. At sunrise he crossed the nullah, 
continued the’ chase, and at night halted at 
Fatihpur, 8 miles behind the enemy’s posi- 
tion. Next morning (28th, December), he 
advanced further, and came upon the enemy’s 
army beyond Chilmari, near Suti. 

Four or five days passed in a fruitless 
exchange of fire, the men 
on both sides standing to 
arms all day; but there was no fight at 
close quarters, though the scouts and patrols 
had daily skirmishes. Nurul Hasan now? 
deserted to the Imperialists. In the night of 
ist January, 1660, Shuja fled northwards 
to Dunapur, and thence in great disorder 
and confusion to Dogachi, Mir Jumla follow- 
ing hot on his heels, though delayed by bad 
roacs, nullahs, and broken bridges. By this 
rapid march the Imperial general had out- 
stripped his heavy artillery, and so when 
the enemy turned at bay behind the nullah 
of Dogachi, his men shrank from forcing a 
passage across in the face of Shuja’s big 
guns. He therefore advanced by the left 
side towards Rajmahal (2nd January), Shuja 
marching parallel to him on the other side 
of the nullah, with the Ganges on_ his right?” ‘ 
That Prince was now in a terrible dilemma: 
how could he cross the Ganges so close to an 
active enemy? If he went over first, his 
army would desert him; and if they were 
transported before him, he would be captured 
+ ‘Alamgirnamah, 513, 514, 524-526. M'asum 134,a, 
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by the enemy. So, he dug a deep moat 
round his camp, entrenched, mounted guns, 
and then marched over the Ganges with his 
whole army by a bridge of boats, (gth, 
January.) 

Next morning, Mir Jumla at Dogachi, 
hearing the news, pushed 
forward a detachment to 
occupy Rajmahal and open the river-side 
,road to Mungir, which had been so long 
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NDIAN society presents to us no more 
fascinating picture than that of the 
craftsman as an organic element in the 

national life. Broadly speaking he is asso- 
ciated with that life in one of three ways: 
as a member of a village community, as a 
member of a guild of merchant craftsmen 
in a great city, or as the servant of the king. 
Sir George Birdwood’s classic picture of 
the Indian potter displays in all its charm, 
the life of the lesser craftsman asa member 
of the village community. His description 
cannot be too often quoted. 


- ‘The Indian potter's wheel is of the simplest and 
It is a horizontal fly-wheel, two or three 
feet in diameter, loaded heavily with clay round the 
trim, and put in motion by the hand; and once set 
spinning, it revolves for five or seven minutes with a 
perfectly true and steady motion. The clay to be 
moulded is heaped on the centre of the wheel, and 
the potter squats down on the ground before it. A 
few vigorous turns and away spins the wheel, round 
and round, and still and silent as a ‘sleeping’ top, 
while at once the shapeless heap of clay begins to 
grow under the potter's hand into all sorts of faultless 
forms of archaic fictile art, which are carried off to 
be dried and baked as fast as they are thrown from 
the wheel. Any polishing is done by rubbing the 
baked jars and pots with a pebble. There is an im- 
mense demand for these water-jars, cooking-pots, 
and earthen frying-pans and dishes. The Hindus 
have a religious prejudice against using an earthen 
vessel twice, and generally it is broken after the first 
pollution, and hence the demand for common earthen- 
ware in all Hindu families. There is an immense 
demand also for painted clay idols, which also are 
thrown away every day after being worshipped: and 
thus the potter in virtue of his calling, is an hereditary 
officer in every Indian village. In the Dakhan the 
potter’s field is just outside the village. Near the 
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closed by theenemy. Onthe 11th January, 
the Imperialists recovered Ra-mahal. The 
whole country west of the Ganges, was now 
lost to Shuja for ever. It only remaingd to 
crush his power on the easterr. side, of the 
river, * 7 
~ABORAMUS. 


x Alamgirnamah, 526-532. Masum%134a) is extremely brief, 
Aqil Khan (101-103) evidently refers to this :tage of the war; 
an roe is probably a gap after p. 100 + the A. 5S. B. Ms. of 
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field is a heap of clay, and before it ~se two or three 
stacks of pots and pans, while the verandah of his 
hut is filled with the smaller wares ané painted images 
of the gods and epic heroes of the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. He has to supply the entire village 
community with pitchers and cooking-pans and jars 
for storing grain and spices and sal , and to furnish 
travellers eith any of these vessels they may require. 
Also when the new corn begins to sy rout, he has to 
take a water-jar to each field for the use of those 
engaged in watching the crop. But he is allowed to 
make bricks and tiles also and for there he is paid, 
exclusively of his fees, which amounz to between £4 
and £5 a year. Altogether he earns between £10 
and £12 a year and is passing rich with it. He 
enjoys, beside, the dignity of certain =remonial and 
honorific offices. He bangs the bi drum, and 
chants the hymns in honour of Jami an incarnation 
of the great goddess Bhavant, at marriages; and at 
the dowra, or village harvest home festivals he pre- 
pares the barbat or mutton stew. [2 is, in truth, 
one of the most use.ul and respected mcmbers of the 
community, and in the happy religiccs organisation 
of village life, there is no man happier than the heredi- 
tary potter, or kumber. . . . 
conditions 


Are not these the under which 
popular art and song have everywhere sprung, 
and which are everywhere found essential to 


the preservation of their pristine prrity? To the 
Indian land and village system, we o.ve altogether 
the hereditary cunning of the Hondu_handi- 
craftsman. It has created for him simpic plenty, and 
a scheme of democratic life, in which a! are co-ordi- 
nate parts of one undivided and indi asible whole, 
the provision and respect due to every man in it being 
enforced under the highest religious :anctions, and 
every calling perpetuated from father ta son by those 
cardinal obligations on which the whal2 hierarchy of 
Hinduism hinges. India has undergore more reli- 
ious and political revolutions than any cther country 
in the world; but the village communitizs remain in 
full municipal vigour all over the Peninsu&. Scythian, 
Greek, Saracen, Afghan, Mongol, and >Jaratha have 
come down from the mountains, anc Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, French, and Dane up ow of its segs, 
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and set up their successive dominations in the land ; 
but the religious trade union villages have remained 
as lizile affected by their coming and going as a rock 
by the rising and falling of the tide; and there, at 
his deity work, has sat the hereditary village potter 
amid all these shocks and changes, steadfast and 
inchangeabl¥ for 3,000 years. Macedonian, Mongol, 
Maratha, Portuguese, English, French and Dane of 
no more account to him than the broken potsherds 
lying down his wheel.’’% 

Following up the subject in a more 
detailed manner, we find that the craftsmen 
thus working within the village community, 
are there in virtue of a perpetual contract 
whereby their services are given to the 
husbandmen, from whom they receive in 
retum certain privileges and payments in 
kind. Each had his own duties to perform. 

The woodwork of ploughs and other im- 
plements was ‘made and repaired, by the 
carpenter, the cultivator merely supplying 
the wood ; the blacksmith supplied all the 
iron parts of the implements, and repaired 
them when necessary, the cultivator supply- 
ing the iron and charcoal, and working the 
bellows ; and the potter, as we have seen, 
supplied each cult'vator with the earthen- 
ware he needed. The list of artisans is not 
2.ways the same, only those most indispensa- 
ble to the community being found in all 
cases, such as the carpenter and blacksmith, 
potter and washerman. Others may be the 
barder-surgeon, messenger and scavenger, 
astrologer, or dancing girl. It will be seen 
that not all of these are technically crafts- 
men, but all occupy their position in virtue 
cf the professional service which they ren- 
der to the agricultural community. This 
1s well illustrated by a verse of a fifteenth 
century Sinhalese poem, dealing with the 
ovigion of caste as a method of division of 
labour. The verse in question emphasizes the 
indispensable character of the services of the 
carpenter and smith, tailor, washerman, bar- 
ber and leather-worker. 

“Both for the weddings and funerals of Rajas, 
Brahmans, cultivators, merchants, sudras and all men 
—the carpenter giving chairs, bedsteads, pavilions and 
the like—the tailor sewing and giving jackets and hats 
—the washer spreading awnings and bringing clean 
clothes—the barber cutting the hair and beard, trim- 
ning the face and adorning it—the leather-worker 
stitching leather for the feet ; thus these five are needed 
calike) for the wedding and the funeral.” 

They are, indeed, often spoken of as ‘The 
five servants,’ that is in Ceylon. 


In Maratha villages, the craftsmen and 
we sir George Birdwood, Industrial arts of India, 1880, ’ 
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menial servants formed a guild or insti- 
tution, regulating the customary duties 
and remuneration of the craftsmen and 
servants, and called bara balute in as much 
as the full number of persons composing this 
body was reckoned at twelve. They includ- 
ed the craftsmen; the inferior servants, of 
low caste, as barbers and scavengers; and 
the Bhat, or village priest. They were all 
headed by the carpenter, who decided all 
their disputes. ; 

The presence of the craftsmen in the midst 
of a simple agricultural society made 
possible the self-contained life of the com- 
munity, so striking a feature of the Indian 
village. 

Living in a society organized on the basis 
of personal relations and duties, which des- 
cended in each family from generation to 
generation, instead of belonging to a society 
founded on contract and competition, their 
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payment was provided for in various ways, . 


of which money payment was the least 
important and most unusual. The amount 
of money in circulation in the villages, was, 
indeed, almost negligible, barter and per- 
sonal service taking the place of money 
payments, Wealth was hoarded, if at all, 
rather in the form of jewellery than of 
money. Prosperity consisted in having 
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several years’ provision of grain in one’s . 


granary. Anything of the nature of a shop 
or store was unknown. 


The payment of craftsmen then, was 


either a payment in kind or a grant of land,” 


besides perquisites on special occasions. For 
their customary services, the craftsmen were 
repaid at harvest-time, receiving a fixed 
proportion of sheaves or grain from the 
crop collected on the threshing floor or 
they might be givena share of the com- 
munal land, Inthe last case it followed 
that every man wasa cultivator, and directly 
dependent on the land for his subsistence, 
whether he were a husbandman, a gold- 
smith ora washerman by caste. To take 
a few examples of these payments at 
random: in the Gujrat district of the Panjab, 


so many bundles of the crop of wheat or 
barley, each bundle of such a size as may - 
be tied by a string of three straws in length. 
In the villages of another province 
(N. W. P.) the following persons received 
each a share of grain for each ‘plough’ of 


the village servants are paid by grain fees, 4 
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cultivated land in the village: the barber, 
washerman, carpenter, blacksmith and 
cowherd, besides a further allowance as an 
extra ‘when the business of the threshing- 
floor was over.’ Almost always, too, there 
aré set apart shares for religious and chari- 
table purposes, before the remainder of the 
crop is divided between tenant and land- 
lord, or removed by the tenant proprietor 
himself.* In Ceylon if a man wanted a new 
cloth he gave cotton from his clearing, and 
a present of grain to the weaver. Sometimes 
the craftsman was paid in this kind of way 
whenever his services were required, some- 
times he received a perquisite only on 
special occasions; very much as in England 
the postman, employed by the community, 
receives an annual ‘Christmas box’ from 
each individual at whose house he delivers 
letters. At New Year for example, it was 
customary in some parts of Ceylon, to tie 
up a coin in each garment sent to the wash ; 
and the washerman had other perquisites 
beside; and so with the other servants and 
craftsmen of the village. 


I. Tue Crarr Guitps.or tHE GREAT 
Cirizs. 


“The typical Hindu village consists exclusively of 
husbandmen; but as husbandry and manufacture 
cannot exist without each other, the village had to 
receive a number of artisans as members of its 
governing body. But they are all ‘strangers within 
the gate,’ who reside in a village solely for the 
convenience of the husbandmen on a sort of service 
contract. It is a perpetual contract, but in the 
lapse of 3,000 years, the artisans have constantly 
terminated their connection with a village, or have had 
to provide for sons in some other place, and they at 
once sought their livelihood in the towns which began 
to spring up everywhere round the centres of govern- 
ment, and of the foreign commerce of the country. It 
is in this way that the great polytechnical cities of 
India have been formed. Let us pass on to a picture 
of the craftsman as a member ofa great guild of 
merchant craftsmen, controllers of the wealth of mighty 
cities and once of the markets of the world. Community 
of interests would naturally draw together the skilled 
immigrants of these cities in trades-unions; the bonds 
of which in India, as was also the casein ancient 
Egypt, are rendered practically indissoluble by~ the 
force of caste...The trade guilds of the great poly- 
technical cities of India are not, however, always 
exactly coincident with the sectarian or ethnical caste 
of a particular caste of artisans. Sometimes the same 
trade is pursued by men of different castes, and its 
guild generally includes every member of the trade it 
represents without strict reference to caste. The 
government of the guilds or unions is analogous to 
that of the village communities and castes, that is, by 


* Baden Powell “Indian Village Communities,” 1896, p. 17. 
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hereditary officers. Each separate guild is manczed 
by a court of aldermen or mahajeus, literally ‘g-cat 
gentlemen.’ Nominally it is compescd of all the fre-- 
men of the caste, but a special position is allowe o 
the seths, lords, or chiefs of the guild, wrao ae 
ordinarily two in number, and hold their position ky 
hereditary right. The only other aficgMearer is a 
salaried clerk or gumasta. 

“Membership in the guild is ais hereditary, it 
new-comers may be admitted intoit on the payment 
of an entrance fee, which in Ahmedabad amorns 
to £2 for paper-makers, and £50 fcr tinsmiths. No 
unqualified person can remain in or cntera guild. 1 
is not the practice to execute indentures of apprentcr - 
ship, but every boy born in a working caste of 
necessity learns his father’s handicreft, and wher Ie 
has mastered it, at once takes his place as an hered - 
tary freeman of his caste or tradeguiHl; his father, c, 
if he be an orphan, the young man himself, givirz a 
dinner to the guild on the occasion. In large cts 
the guilds command great influence. The Nagar-Set1, 
or City Lord of Ahmedabad, is the Ltular head of al 
the guilds, and the highest personag2 in the city, ul 
is treated as its representative by ~he Governmen.. 
In ordinary times he does not inter’e-e in the intern! 
affairs of the guilds, their managerrent being lef: to 
the chief alderman ofeach separate guild, called -te 
Chautano Seth, or Jord of the marke..’...The fund of 
the guilds of Western India, where :hoy prevail chi-Fy 
among the Vaishnavas and Jainas of Gujarat, are fer 
the greater part spent on charities, and particuler y 
charitable hospitals for sick and |Telpless domestc 
animals; and in part also on tne temples of te 
Maharajas of the Wallabhachirya sect of Vaishnavas, 
and on guild feasts. A favourite cevice for raisic 
money is for the men of a craft or trade to agree cn a 
certain day to shut all their shops bw one. ‘The riglt 
to keep open this one is then put up to auction, ol 
the amount bid goes to the guild fund.'¢ 

The guilds likewise regulazed the hours cf 
labour, and the amount of work to be dcnz2 
in their workshops, by strict byelaws, er- 
forced by the levy of fines. The principe 
upon which they acted were indeed altoge- 
ther socialistic, and realised as an accor- 
plished fact, many of the ideals for whic1 
the European worker is still fighting. 
Thus, the guild both prevented undue cor 
petition amongst its membes, and negoa- 
tiated with other guilds in case of dispute 
amongst the craftsmen. 

“In 1873, for example. a number o: the bricklaye-s 
in Ahmedabad could not find work. Men of this clas 
sometimes added to their daily wages by rising very 
early in the morning, and working overtime. 3ut 
when several families complained thet they could 12ct 
get employment, the bricklayers guild met, arm 
decided that as there was not enough work for all, ro 
member should be allowed to work in extra hours .. 
The trade-guild of caste allows nonc of its members 
to starve. It thus acts as a mutual assurance societ’ 
and takes the place of a poor law in India. Th: 


i Sir George Birdwood, ‘Industrial ars of India’, 13&) 
p. 140. =a 
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severest social penalty which can be inflicted upon a 
Hindu is to be put out of his caste.”’ 

How long ago the craftsmen were organ- 
ized gnto these great municipal guilds, is sug- 
‘gested by a well known passage in the 
Ramaya®a, describing the procession of 


c:tizens who went out into the forest with 


Bharata in search of Rama. The gem- 
cutters, potters, weavers, armourers, ivory~- 
workers, ‘well-known goldsmiths’, together 
with many others, the foremost merchants 
as well as the citizens ofall classes went out 
to search for Rama; such a procession as 
even in the.nineteenth century, perhaps even 
to-day, might be drawn together in one of 
the great merchant cities of Western India. 

Again, we read in the Hari Vamsa,* 
of the preparations made for the royal 
family and citizens of Mathura to witness 
the contest between Krishna and Balarama 
and the king’s champions. 


* Quoted by Wilson, Vishnu Purana, Vol. V., p. 27. 
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"The amphitheatre was filled by the citizens, 
anxious to behold the games. The place of assembly 
was supported by octagonal painted pillars,-fitted up 
with terraces, and doors, and bolts, with windows, 
circular or crescent-shaped, and accommodated with 
seats with cushions,'’’— 


and so on; and then we are told that 


“The pavilions of the different companies and cor- 
porations, vast as mountains, were decorated with 
banners, bearing upon them the implements and 
emblems of the several crafts.” 


boas 5 x 

It is interesting to note also how much 
all this splendour depended upon these very 
crafts whose position was thus recognized 
and honoured; for the tale goes on to say 
that 

“The chambers of the inhabitants of the inner 
apartments shone near at hand, bright with gold, and 
painting, and net-work of gems; they were richly 
decorated with precious stones, were enclosed below 


with costly hangings, and ornamented above with 
‘ y ome 
spires and banners. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE INCIDENTS OF MY EARLY LIFE 


igth September.—The “lam-ig’ or pass- 
port granted.—In the afternoon of Friday, 
the 19th September, I received a message 
from the Minister to see him at once, and 
wert. He was not prepared to start so early 
for his inspection tour towards Rong-tsham- 
cnen, but the Grand Lama attached great 
importance to his starting as early as pos- 
sible. On arrival, the Minister himself 
took us to his drawing room, where, on a 
high cushion close to his own, was seated 
Tung-ig-chenpo, the Chief Secretary to the 
Gevernment. Introduced to him.by the 
Minister, I made him, with a low bow, the 
customary present of a scarf and a silver coin 
and. was desired to sit on a cushion placed 
Eeside his own and confronting the Minis- 
tar’s. After an interchange of compliments, 
tne Secretary handed over to me the much 
wished-for lam-ig or passport, saying that 
it was the result of the influence of Kusho- 
Rinpo-che (“His Precious Honour,” point- 
ing to the Minister) over the Grand Lama 
anc his Government, for such favours are 
neoften granted even to men of high posi- 


tion and office in the country; that we were 
exceptionally fortunate, being foreigners, 
and belonging to a country with which 
communication was forbidden by custom ¥ 
and imperial edict, in receiving this mark 
of confidence and favour, which had been 
denied to the Raja of Sikkim last year; that 
he had heard about me from the Minister, 
and now that he saw me, was convinced 
of my being a good man and a pundit. 
He had drafted the lam-ig to suit our special 
convenience. “It will afford you,” said he, 
“all facilities desirable. The headmen of 
the villages mentioned in the letter will 
wait upon you, arrange for the conveyance 
of yourselves and your goods, and that 
without any unnecessary delay; and at 
every stage you will be provided with suit- 
able lodgings, water, and fuel.” We thank- an 
ed him for his kindness; for besides the 
passport, though we had asked for only six 
laden yaks and two ponies, yet the Minister, 
thinking that number too small, had in- 
creased it to ten yaks and three ponies. 
The Secretary and myself were then served 


obtained from Kashmiri merchants. 
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-or that was not an English view. 


“and safe journey, took 
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with tea and dishes of mutton, rice, and 
bre-se. The Minister then requested me to 
explain some stereoscopic views, of which 
500 slides were placed before me by the 
Secretary, together with a _ stereoscope. 
These were perhaps the gifts of some Eng- 
lish official to the Raja of Sikkim or his ex- 
Dewan, who in turn had presented them 
to the Secretary; or they may have been 
They 
were all French and Parisian views. I ex- 
plained as many of the views as I could, 
the Secretary himself taking the trouble of 
transcribing the names in a cipher which, 
he said, none but himself and the Minister 
could read. The Secretary had believed 
the views to be all English, and when I 
pronounced them to be French, he was quite 
surprised. He still expected, however, that 
a few out of so many slides might turn out 
to be English, and asked me often if this 
In one 
case, that of a French harvesting scene, I 
gave a wrong explanation, which the Secre- 
tary was quick enough to detect, and set 
me right. Besides the large stereoscope, 
he possessed a smaller folding one which 
he showed us too, and seemed proud of 
these little possessions. The Minister un- 


‘derstood this, and hinted that he thought a 


magic lantern far superior to the stereoscope. 
At last the Secretary expressing himself quite 
satisfied with me, and wishing me a happy 
his leave. The 
Minister then handed over to me'a few 
miniature mythological Buddhist pictures, 
with a request to make slides of them, 
as he intended to entertain the Grand Lama 
and the gentry of Tashilhunpo with them 
when ready. He also desired me to bring 
for him a good musical-box next time I 
came to Tibet, which he hoped would be 
within a few months. The Minister had 
a little musical-box, playing two tunes, 
which was out of order and without a key. 
We returned to our lodgings at 9 P.m., each 
of us carrying a joss-stick, called pyo, in 
our hand. The gates of the city are closed 
after sunset, when all music in the monas- 
tery must cease, and no one is allowed to 
go out. Every man is required to walk 
with a lighted joss-stick in his hand; in 
default of which he is taken to the lock-up 
and kept there for the night. 

2oth September.—Visit To TsAncpo.—The 
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Shigatse Jong or fort is situated between 
Tashilhunpo and the town of Shigatse, the 
distance from either being mzonsiderab!:. 
It is situated on a rocky spur cf the #ange 
along whose northern flanks flows the mighty 
Tsangpo: the view of it froma distance s 
very grand. Itis said to have accomodz- 
tion for a thousand mem, and there are a - 
rangements for the conveyance of water int 
it. It is the vulgar belief that :t was buit 
by the Tartar General of the Empercr 
Kanghi, who conquered the coantry; but -t 
is the opinion of officers and the well-ir- 
formed generally, that it was erected on ths 
old fort which had been broken town during 
the civil war between U and Tsang. Bet 
the building did not present any traces cf 
Chinese workmanship, being built entirel , 
in the Tibetan style. It its external appea - 
ance, with its walls and terraced roofs, :t 
resembles the sketches of old English castles 
and ruined palaces in the Illustrated Londo:1 
News or the Graphic. It is Euilt of stone 
plastered with a kind of calcareous soil ok- 
tained in the neighbourhood. I passed by it 
but did not visit it, so that Iam not able to 
describe it minutely. In front of it towarés 
the south, stands the ancient jong or fort 
(now in ruins) of King Qesar, the warlike 
prince of the Tibetans. The town of Shi- 
gatse lies east of it ona low flat. A long 
mendang or stupa of inscribed stones, wita 
basso-relievo figures painted in various 
colours, and placed in niches at regular in- 
tervals, extends for about 1,00c feet. It is 
about 10 to 12 feet high: the Louses of the 
town cluster to the east and south of it, Te 
the north, bordering the road, is an oper 
space where a daily market is Leld. Ther: 
are no regular shops except tiose of th: 
butchers and pastry-cooks; there are three: 
hotels or serais where food is supplied at c 
low charge; and close to it is the police 
station and the quarters of a Chinese jema- 
dar. There are no sheds erected by the 
Government for the convenience of the tra- 
ders, who bring their own srrall tents fo- 
protection against the sun. Pony dealers 

yak-men, laden asses, petty saop-keepers 

rice-sellers, provision-sellers, and book-seller 

were gathering from all sides. Dressed ir 
my Lama costume I rode by the thom, anc 
recognized many traders whom I had knowr 
at Darjeeling, but happily they did not re- 
cognize me, nor did the Tibe-ans presen 


er? 


notice me; for my complexion, though dark, 
was not.darker than theirs, owing to their 
filthy habits. I managed then to pass the 
market at a gallop unobserved by any of my 
DarjeeMigg acquaintances, my groom, who 
was dressed in a turban. of yellow felt, 
managing to keep up with me. Ugyen’s 
pony was a very ‘good one, but mine was 
somewhat given to shying. We took the 
old canal road along the edge of the Shi- 
gatse hills. There isno regular road, but 
a mere track cut by the ‘drainage water 
which flows this way to the Tsangpo. On 
our left were-a few lofty chaits, and on our 
right we passed for about a mile the white- 
washed houses in the village of the Palpas 
or Nepali Buddhists. The distance from 
Shizatse to the river is about five miles. 
We passed three villages on our way. The 
soil of the barley-fields seemed very good, 
judging by the luxuriant growth of the 
Sarley, now turning yellow. People were 
angaged in some places in reaping, while 
in others, especially near the river, we saw 
men ploughing with a yoke of “jo” (a cross 
between the yak and the cow.) In Tibet 
zows often yield three to five seers of milk, 
daily, ous? ofa small size. In point of 
height the Tibetan cows are to Indian cows 
much what Bhutia ponies are to Persian 
or Arab horses. Cows and ponies are seldom 
employed in ploughing, nor is the yak, on 
account of his vicious habits. The jo is ex- 
clusively used for this purpose, being a 
docile, strong, and hard working animal 
like the mule. He resembles the yak in 
many points, for example, in his bushy tail, 
but he has a short coat of hair. We did not 
go down the first ghat we saw, but rode off 
towards the confluence of the Tsangpo and 
the Pena-nying-chu. On the road we met 
people who were proceeding to the thom 
with asses, yaks, and cows laden with 
barley-flour, whisky-casks, and bundles of 


firewood brought from the forest of 
the Tanag, north of Tsangpo. At 11 A.M. 
we arrived at another ghat, and for 


che first time I saw the noble river which 
my countrymen identify with the son of 
Brahma. On the opposite side of the 
Tsangpo wasa range of black mountains, 
with naked slender cliffs of dusky rock here 
and there. Ranging beyond this gloomy 
@lazin, the eye was refreshed with the sight 
of the snow-line formed by the ‘towering 
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peaks of distant ranges to the east and west. 
The breadth of the river, including the sand 
banks on either side, is at this place nearly 
a mile anda half wide, while the main 
channel alone is about 1,000 feet. The 
rains being just over, it was a smooth but 
rather rapid river, about half the volume of 
the Teesta below Kalingpong cane bridge. 
There were no wooden boats at the ferry, 
since they are not serviceable at this season; 
but we saw two hide boats drawn up on the 
bank, one .with its keel uppermost, while 
the boatman was preparing his tea under 
the shade of the other near at hand. Close 
to him on the ground at one end was a pile 
of firewood, a large quantity of luggage, 
and a heap of earthen vessels. We engaged 
one of these boats for two annas to take us 
to the other bank and back. Assisted by 
the others, our boatman laid the hide boat 
flat on the ground, stretched the irregularly 
shaped ribs and thus tightened the hide: 14. 
was then easily pushed into the river. Two 
bars of wood, stretched horizontally, were 
placed at the two ends of the boat, which 
was of an oblong shape, about nine feet by 
four, and three feet deep. I took my seat 
on one of the ribs and Ugyen on the other, 
in order to preserve the equilibrium. It 
was propelled ata good rate against the 
current by a broad-headed paddle. After 
half an hour’s paddling we came to a stop 
in very shallow water just over a sand bank, 
and were unable to proceed further. They 
boatman advised us to wade through the 
water, which was about knee-deep, but we 
did not much like the idea of wading with- 
out shoes for about a mile over treacherous 
sand and boulders. ‘The water of the river 
was somewhat turbid even in the deepest 
part of the channel; nevertheless we filled 
our silver water-pot with the holy water, - 
drank a draught, and sprinkled a little of 
it over of our heads, Ugyen having first of 
all said grace. We asked the boatman the 
name of the river. He answered “Tsangpo,” 
by which he meant nothing more than “the 
river”, being evidently ignorant of its proper, 
name. Asked a second time, he said it was 
the Gyamtsho (the Sanskrit Samudra_ or 
ocean). The real Tibetan name of the river 
is Yar-chhab Tsangpo, or ‘the river of hea- 
venly water.’ The return trip occupied 
20 minutes, and the current took us below 
the point from which we had embarked. 
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We stayed on the bank for half an hour, 
surveying the country. On the east, ata 
distance of about four miles from its junc- 
tion with the Pena-nyang-chhu, the river 
branches into two at a high rocky islet, 
reuniting, IT was told, at a distance ofa 
mile further east. We then rode off along 
the bank towards the junction, through 
rushes and weeds (there being no road or 


m beaten track), among which we missed our 


“way. After wandering for nearly an hour 
we met a husbandman, who put us on the 
way to the barley-fields and cultivated 
farms, which we reached in safety. I could 
not help admiring the fertility of the soil, 
the luxuriant growth of the barley and 
wheat, and the stoutness of their stubble; 
but notwithstanding this richness the ground 
yields only a single crop a year. This is 
owing to the severity of the winter, with 
its dry north wind and occasional falls of 
-snow. But now my eyes were refreshed 


“with the bright foliage and green grass, 


and the beautiful wild flowers and dwarf 
shrubs in blossom. Meeting another Tibe- 
tan we asked him the road to Kun-khyab 
ling, the Tashi Lama’s third palace and 
park. 

At one in the afternoon we entered the 
celebrated park of Kun-khyab-ling; the 
trees are planted with great taste and ad- 
mirable arrangement. The late Grand 
Lama Kvyab-gon (Tanpainyima, that is, 


, the defender or sun of religion} on whom 
“the spirit of the famous Tashi Lama, the 


friend of Warren Hastings, had descended 
when captain Turner visited Tashilhunpo 
in the year 1783, and whose reputation for 
generosity and holiness had spread through 
out Central Asia, was the builder of the two 
princely palaces of Kun-khab-ling and 
Dechan phodang. This Lama had received 
nine elephants from the Goorkha Raja of 
Nepal; and he kept a menagerie, in which 
there were, besides other animals, wolves, 
tigers, leopards, Sikkim panthers, wild yaks, 
the Indian weasel, the Tibetan kyang, musk- 
deer, antelope, and the Bactriantor double- 
humped camel. He was no less famous for 
his learning and enlightened views. 
he who laid out the park, the trees of which 
therefore cannot be very old; indeed, I 
found the largest tree to be little more than 
five feet in girth.- Instead of entering the 
palace compound by the northern gate, we 
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took a circuitous course th-ough shad, 
walks, and by the little canals cut from the 
Pena to water the groves, so as to see as 
much as we could of the zark. Ag we 
rested for a while under a la-ge brgnchin3 
tree, various birds, whose notes wee differ- 
ent from those I had heard ir India, sanz 
gaily overhead. We next ceme upon ths 
river Pena-nyang-chu, which is here abou: 
400 feet wide, and runs close to the palacz 
of Kun-khyab-lin. Smooth rocks ars 
placed under the shade of trees to serve fo- 
seats. The palisades round -he park are 
concealed by green creepers and bushe. 
of dwarf plants. Round the palace there 
is a stone wall about five feet high. 
surrounded bya moat. The bere mountair 
and the valleys on the other sides of the 
river formed a striking conicast to the 
beauty of the park. The palzce is a large 
one, with courts in the front ani a spacious 
enclosure on all sides, We hzd a glimpse 
of the interior of one of the rooms from the 
east side. It was painted anc wainscotec 
with carved wood of various cclours; flags 
and inscribed banners were hung from lofty 
poles, and there were small gilt spires with 
the gilt skulls of reputed giants attached tc 
their bodies. We met in our walk several 
monks, evidently attached t: the park, 
sitting under trees or sleeping: under the 


grateful freshness of their shade. The gate 
of the park, guarded by three sentries, 
is under a large turret like chat of the 


“math” of Buddha Gaya. We came out 
without being questioned by anybody, and 
proceeded to examine the grand road called 
the Sampo-sher road, passing ove= the great 
Pena bridge, and connecting Gyantse with 
Shigatse. The bridge commences at a 
distance of 200 yards from the gate of the 
park to the east. A large span is preferred 
for this kind of bridges in Tibet. The 
Pena bridge consists of large high piers, 
constructed of loose, large, irregularly- 
shaped slabs of rock and boulders, varying 
from about to feet by 6 to 12 by 7, and 
about 12 feet above the higiast water- 
mark. They are spanned by logs brought 
from Chumbi and other places near the 
source of the river, upon which snort planks 
io feet long are placed, and over all a 
layer of boulders a foot thick. The piers 
are about 35 in number, exteading over 
700 feet exclusive of the approaches. «ment 
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being strong enough to resist the current 
singly, the number of piers is increased, 
and channels are cut for the passage of the 
watey through them, thus distributing it 
over a greater area, and lessening its 
pressure Mon any one point, to the greater 
safety of the piers. 

From ‘“Sampo-sher” to Shigatse for a 
distance of a mile and a half the road, about 
18 feet wide, is very fine and well made. 
We entered the town, but were disappointed 
in the expectations we had formed from the 
accounts of the pony-dealers of Darjeeling. 
‘The houses from a distance presented a 
fair eppearance, but ona nearer view they 
turned out to be irregularly built, with rude, 
uneven walls, A few of the houses of the 
rich, have large compounds round them, 
with orchards and groves of willows and 
othe: trees. There are no regular drains 
cut by the roadside, so that filth and 
drainage find their way through the middle 
of lanes. Here and there are pools of 
water formed during the rains, but these 
dry upin winter. The Nepalese Buddhist 
quarter contains neater and finer looking 
houses and lanes, but the interior of the 
native quarter is simply disgusting. 

The climate of the place being, however, 
extremely cold and dry, neglect of sanitation 
does not affect the people much. There 
are few diseases prevalent among them, 
and the town is considered to be very 
healthy. The residents pay no taxes except 
alaad tax,or rathera family tax, which 
they pay to their respective landlords. We 
entered the house of Lupa Gyanchen, our 
acquaintance, who had invited us that 
moming to dine with him. He livesina 
small two-storied brick house, the ground 
floor of which was let out. Atthe entrance 
his asses were kept. The Lupa’s servant 
took charge of our ponies, while he himself 
conducted us into the house. 

There were four rooms, of which the best 
furrished was the chapel. I also saw the 
blanket-manufacturing room, which was 
illed with fleece and looms. We were in- 
vited to sit on thickly stuffed cushions. 
Ani La, the wife of our host, and her sister 
were engaged in cooking and preparing 
tea. As soon as we were seated, two cups 
were placed before us on two low tables, 
wh: le his daughter, a girl of ten, stood by 
us™™¥ith the goblet of whisky in her hands, 
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Imerely touched the liquor as a sign of 
respect to our hosts, Gelugpa monks being 
forbidden to taste spirits; but Ugyen emp- 
tied several cups and praised the liquor as 
good and strong. Next, two dishes of cheese 
and fried barley, together with hot tea in 
the very best China cups, were served. 

The Lupa sat in the corner of the room 
with his palms joined, as a mark of respect 
for us. We talked on various subjects, 
such as the Chinse, Dopa, and Palpa traders 
and of the various products of the different 
seasons of the year. As soon as we had 
finished tea, two tables garnished with 
dishes of excellent rice, large pieces of boiled 
mutton, mutton curry, a kind of herb cooked 
with mushrooms and a little radish pickle, 
were placed before us by Lupa’s sister. We 
made a hearty meal after the fatigues of 
our excursion to the Tsangpo, and thanking 
our host and hostess, the latter a lady of 
simple and modest manners, requested the 


Lupa to accompany us to Qesar Jong, which © 


we wanted to visit. Qesar Jong (now in 
ruins) is the most ancient fortress in Tsang, 
apparently about six centuries old. 

It is surrounded by a wall about 12 feet 
high by 5 feet thick, enclosing at present 
an area of about two thousand square feet. 
A great portion of the wall is said to have, 
been pulled down during the war with the 
Chinese. The central building called Qesar 
Lha-Khang, is kept in good repair by the 


Government, and is an excellent building, y 
In’: 


having a spacious court in the middle. 
appearance it resembles a Benares house, 
but is better lighted. The walls are regular, 
and the plastering does credit to the masons 
of former days. The whole Jong, with its 
minor buildings now in ruins, seems evident- 
ly to have been built by some powerful 
temporal prince, and to prove the superior-~ 
ity of a temporal Government over one in 
which the spiritual and temporal are united. 
It stands on a raised bank about 20 feet 
above the level of the adjoining town of 
Shiga-tse. In the court of the central Lha- 
Khang is a large isolated fire-place with a 
central chimney, at which a few Chinamen 
were preparing pastries. As we entered we. 
met the Ku-nyer going out, who told us 
to find out the old Ani in charge of the 
Lha-Khang. One of the Chinamen asked 
us to explain a letter in Tibetan to him, 
we complied and he found out for us the 


o 
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Ani, who opened the door. Inside the walls 
were curiously but neatly painted, the cor- 
nices of a light red colour. In the north 
hall, on a high pedestal at the foot of the 
wall, was placed the gigantic statue of 
king Qesar, in a sitting posture and with 
a terrific countenance. At a little distance 
in front, to the right and left, stood his 
generals, each ten feet high, clad in full 
armour, and as dreadful to look at as their 
king. In the two wings of the building 
were placed the statues of the captive kings 
of Hor-Jung and other countries attended 
by their respective generals and ministers ; 
and in the front room were statues of the 
favourite horses of the king fully equipped 
for war, and each held by two grooms-~all 
executed with some skill and fidelity. In 
front of king Qesar’s colossal statue was 
placed a table on which people cast lots; 
this being the great, if not the only, attrac- 
tion which brought people from different 
parts of Tibet to Qesar Lha-Khang; and 
from this source the Ku-nyer in charge de- 
rives a fair livelihood. The Ani wanted 
some buksheesh, but we had no small 
change with us. We then passed by several 
Chinese houses and the Captain’s quarters, 
which are neatly kept and furnished with 
little flower gardens. We did not see any 
Chinese women here. On account of the 
great distance of this country from China, the 
wives of Chinese soldiers and officers do 
nat accompany them; in consequence of 
which they keep Tibetan concubines. The 
Captain and Lieutenant of the Militia were 
absent, having lately gone to Lhasa on 
business. The Tibetan concubines of the 
Chinese soldiers prepare pastry and biscuits 
‘for sale in the bazar. We returned home 
in the evening. 

2tst September.—Next morning the minis- 
ter sent us the promised pictures, and 40 
volumes of Tibetan manuscripts, with a list 
of their names and prices, amounting to 
Rs. 400 in Tibet. 


The books, we were told, were in return 


for the presents that we had drought fo: 
him and the Grand Lama. In the afternoor 
he sent usa message to go amd see him. 
We went and after tea, dinner was sérved 
consisting of cakes, mutton curyes, and 
an excellent dish of rice ccoked with 
mutton-chops and black dried’ grapes. He 
presented us with the Coppa image of 
De-chhok (Sanskrit, Sambhara) and with 
statues of the goddess Tara and of Mr 
Bogle’s Tashi Lama; besides =ther small 
images and sets of church utensils and 


musical instruments, which h=2 gave to 
Ugyen. Ipresented him with a beautiful 
merino cloak lined with Russian fur in 


return for the robes of which he had made 
me a present some time ago. He then very 
affectionately blessed us by f acing his 
hands on our heads, and utter2d several 
mantras for our safe journey rome. He 
was much affected, and told we that he 
would always offer prayers to heaven for 
our welfare and health. He aiso told us 
not to apprehend any danger <:n Tibet as 
long as he remained alive; and repeatedly 
requested us to return to Tibet wmhout fail 
early next spring, and to bring with us the 
lithographic press, vaccine matter, and other 
articles of which he gave us a list. He then 
promised to take me with him Lhasa, 
and to introduce me to the four ch..ef minis- 
ters, among whom Shape Rampa was his 
friend. We made three profound szlutations 


‘ and three times received his berediction. 


He advised us not to stay long at Tashil- 
hunpo after his departure, which was to 
take place early next morning, 2s in his 
absence ill-disposed people might cause us 
trouble. As a parting gift he gave me his 
own gilt amulet, which he had received 
from his spiritual guide, and he also 
provided me with a loan of Zs. 100, 
besides Rs. 50 to Ugyen, requesting us to 
spend the amount advanced to vs in pur- 
chasing the lithographic press. ‘We then 


parted with regret. 
[Tue Enp.] 
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ABOLITION OF THE MONOPOLY IN THE CHINA TRADE 


ase Charter Act of 1813 deprived the 
East India Company of the monopoly 
, of the Indian Trade—a monopoly 
which the Company had enjoyed for over 
two centuries. By the Company being 
deprived of this monopoly, it was not 
the natives of India, but those of England 
who were the gainers. Their appetite was 
wketted by the free trade to India and so 
they now demanded that the Company 
shoulc be also deprived of the monopoly of 
the China-trade. Because. by throwing 
open the trade to India, they reaped enor- 
mous profits, hence they argued that the 
open trade to China would also benefit Eng- 
land. But the analogy between India and 
China was not a correct one. India had no 
pelitical existence of her own; she was de- 
pendent on England. So the latter could 
with impunity employ “the arm of poli- 
tical injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor with whom England 
could not have contended on equal terms.” 

But China was independent. Mr. Larpent 
in. answer to one of the queries wrote :— 

“Tat the trade between China and England is 
more advantageous to the latter than the former, 
cénno: perhaps be‘denied. oe 

“What has been done in Japan against Europeans 
may be done in China. A recourse to arms to 
compel the Chinese to trade would be an experiment 
of which the injustice and expense would be certain, 
and the result very problematical.”* 

The natives of England knew that in the 
event of any war with China, India would 
have to pay; their pockets would not be 
touched, and hence they were so loud in 
their demand for throwing open the trade 
to China. 

But we have only to deal with this 
question of open trade to China so far as 
it affected India. Would the free trade to 
China, or rather depriving the Company of 
its monopoly of the China trade benefit 
India? The Company said most empha- 
tically ‘NO’. On the eve of the renewal of 


' es Pp. 572-573 of Vol. Il, (Finance) of Affairs of the East 
India Company, 1832. 


the Charter of the East India Company 
in 1833, the British Ministry at the instiz 
gation of the natives of England made it a 
sine qua non condition in the renewal of 
the Charter, that the Company’s “China 
mononoly to cease.” To consider this 
question, at a secret Committee of Corres- 
pondence of the Company, held on Wednes- 
day, the 2nd January, 5833, it was record- 
ed :— “ 


“With respect to a cessation of this exclusive 
privilege, whilst it will be the duty of the Company 
to bow to the wisdom of Parliament, the Committee 
feel it right to state,-for the consideration of the King's 
Ministers, that the discontinuance of that privilegé: 
involves a most essential change in the financial 
system upon which the affairs of India are now 
administered, since it is the exclusive trade with 
China which to a great extent, furnishes the Indian 
territory with a safe and very beneficial channel of 
remittance of the funds required in England to defray 
political charges, and which has also afforded to the 
territory a large amount of direct pecuniary aid, 
under the fourth head of appropriation of profits 
specified in the 57th Section of the Act of the 53rd Geo. 
3, ¢. 155. If, instead of receiving these advantages, 
India had been called upon from year to year to 
provide funds to repay the full amount disbursed by 
the Company, the public debt of India since 18#4 
would. have been upwards of seventeen millions sterlfag 
more than it now is, exclusive of the balance due_in 
account to the commercial branch, and which, with 
interest, is computed at five millions, . 

‘When this important fact is considered, in reference 
to the pressure with which the Government demands 
already bear on our native subjects, notwithstanding 
the’ searching measures of economy which of late years 
have been introduced into all branches of the Indian 
administration, the Committee cannot but hope that 
His Majesty’s Ministers will pause before they con- 
sent to deprive India of the great advantage of the 
China-trade as now conducted, 

* % e % 

Should it be argued, that tea would be somewhat 
cheapened to the consumer by that trade, which is 
now conducted by the Company ata profit, becoming 
only one of remittance, the Committee would subnit 
that advantage, if eventually realized by the 
people of England, could only “be acquired at the 
expense of the people of India, and would, in some 
measure, be countervailed, even to the people of Eng- 
land, by the expense of collecting the tea duty in arf 
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open trade; * *,” 


The shareholders of the Company were 
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assured of a dividend of ro4 per cent. The 
Secret Committee pointed out that “there 
can be little prospect that India, when de- 
prived of the advantage of the China-trade, 
will be able to pay.’ 

But all these arguments—very just and 
reasonable—were of no avail. The Right 
Hon. Charles Grant, a son of that Mr. 
Charles Grant who was the reputed “Chris- 
tian” Director of the East India Company, 
“was at the head of the India Board. It was 
Charles Grant, Senior, at whose instance 
was inserted that clause in the Charter Act 
of 1813 which declared that it was the duty 
of England to promote the interest and 
happiness of the natives of India. So Mr. 
Charles Grant, Junior, as a worthy son of 
a worthy father, was promoting the happi- 
ness of the heathens of India by trying his 
best to deprive the Company of the mono- 
poly of the China-trade. In answer to the 
arguments advanced by the Company in 

“favor of continuing the monopoly of the 
China-trade, Mr. Grant addressed a long 
letter, dated India Board, 12th February 
1833, to the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man of the Company, in the course of which 
he wrote :— 


“On this argument it may be observed generally, 
that the weight to be given to it depends entirely on 
the view taken of the possibility of supplying the re- 
sources in question by other means, less onerous to 
the people of the country. If the principle were ad- 
mitted, that the expense of remittance is to be saved 
to India, and also that the deficiency of the Indian 

“xevenue is to be supplied, and that all this is to be 
done at the cost of England, we should then merely 
have to consider whether the aid requisite for these 
purposes should be afforded directly by a grant of 
British money, or, as heretofore, indirectly through 
an enhancement in the price of tea. 

But His Majesty's Ministers are by no means pre- 
pared to admit that principle; they cannot consent 
that India shall habitually lean on England for finan- 
cialaid, * * % # 

‘The 17,000,000 a 3 4 by the supply of 
which, through the ene Ge Lreeanaly, is nied 
in the minute that the public debt of India has been 
kept down, have been contributed out of the resources 
of this country, as certainly as if they had been ap- 
propriated by a vote of Parliament in aid of the In- 
dian finances, 

= With respect to the competency of India to answer 

4 allthe just demands on her exchequer, no rational 
doubt can exist. A revenue which, notwithstanding 
fluctuations, has during the last twenty years been 
steadily progressive, which, estimated according to the 
Parliamentary rates of exchange, has now reached the 

eon Papers respecting the East India Company’s Charter, 
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annual amount of 22,000,000 and which promises still 
to increase ; a territory almost unlimited in cxtent; a 
soil rich, fertile, and suited to every var ety of produce ; 
great resources hot yet explored; a people, generally 
speaking, patient, frugal, laborious, mproving, and 
evincing both desire and capacity of f.rther imgrove- 
ment, these, I think, are sufficient pledgesthat our 
treasury in the East will, under wise r=nagement, be 
more than adequate to meet the curreat expenditure. 
‘cs & & & On these suppositions, and considering 
moreover how’ greatly, and evén extraordinarily, our 
political position in that quarter has been improved, 
and our empire consolidated, during the currency of 
the present Charter, it is, I think, no excravagant con- 
jecture, that the financial condition of ou~ Indian 
dominions will gradually advance, ani not with an 
operation injurious to the people, but in perfect 
harmony with the progressive deve opment of the 
national powers and capabilities. 

“% # T must once more declare he conviction of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, that the territory of India 
is essentially solvent; that the Indiar resou~ces will, 
under proper management, be capabl= of answering 
every fair demand on them; and thet, in order to 
call them forth into full efficiency, one « the principal 
means is to release them from the seductive and 
hurtful aid of the profits of a foreigr trade carried 
on by those who administer them.” 


Divested of all the sonorous words in 

which the above passages are c.>thed, they 
mean that India should not expect any bene- 
fit from England, aye, she shculd te bled 
mercilessly and constantly for the sake of the 
latter. But India never leant zn England 
for financial aid. On the contrary, it was 
England which derived from her connection 
with India, many advantages. The mnono- 
poly of the China-trade enjoyed sy the East 
India Company was advantageous <o the 
financial security of India, and it was there- 
fore to be deprived of it, because, argued 
the British Ministry of the day through 
Mr, Grant—— 
“the 17,000,000 (£) by the supsly of which, 
through the China monopoly, te public debt 
of India has been kept down, have been contributed 
out of the resources of this country, as certainly as if 
they had been appropriated by a vote of arliarment in 
aid of the. Indian finances,”’ 

What an argument to advance! It was 
convenient for the British Ministry to ignore 
the fact that it was India which was paying 
the tribute to England and certainly not the 
latter which was contributing arvthing out 
of her resources in aid of the Indizn finances. 
The nature of this tribute has been very well 
described by Mr. Wood, who, in reply to one 
of the queries, said :— - : 

‘Under the present system, Great Briain prohibits 
the Indian Government from raising a rgygnuc 
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through the customs on the principal articles of 
comme=ce exported from India to Great Britain, and 
makes India pay her an annual tribute to the amount 
of <he duties she levies in England on the exports of 
India, amounting to 700,000 £., and forces foreign 
states & pay her a portion of the duty, on the con- 
sumption ®of such of the Indian exports as are re- 
exported fr§m England to the Continent. If the 
exzorts from India were liable to a duty in India, 
that territory in this case would realize ‘a revenue on all 
the pzoducts of Indid required for consumption in 
foreign Europe as well as in England. * % * * 
Great Britain, in addition to the tribute she makes 
India say her through the customs, derives benefit 
from che savings of the service at the three presi- 
dencies being spent in England instead of in India; 
and in addition to these savings, which probably 
amount to near a million, she also derives benefit 
from the fortunes realized by the European mercantile 
community, which are all remitted to England.’'* 


as ge 


Sc also, Mr. Hill, in answering one of the 
cueres wrote :— 


“Tre remittance constantly required from India to 
England on the Government account is a disbursement 
for wnich India receives no return, and may be re- 
garded in the light of a national tribute. To that 
rsmittance have to be added the funds required for 
the use of private individuals, for which, in the same 
manrer, no return is made to India. The total 
amount of this tribute is so large that the payment 
cf it requires to be facilitated as much as possible, 
both by fostering the resources of India, and by 
prorroting a demand for her products on the part of 
other countries. If this gréat duty be not attended 
to ix both its parts, india may come to be unable 
to satisfy the exactions of England. Whatever aug- 
men’s the ae produce of the country will enable 
it the better to bear the burden we have laid upon it. 
This should be done, first, by every practicable 
measure directly tending to its prosperity; secondly, 
by economy in its public expenditure; and thirdly, 
by assistance in its foreign trade. It is contrary to 
the ast of these three branches of policy, to favor by 
our laws the export to India of articles with which 
she is able to supply herself, or to discourage the 
expert from India of articles with which she is able 
to supply other countries. We have, in a great 
measure, succeeded in supplanting her cotton manu- 
factares by those of England. J understand that the 
practicability of supplying her with salt from Liverpool 
is tnder consideration. We exclude East India sugar 
from the English market by means of high duties. 
If, in addition to all these disadvantages, any change 
of system were materially to diminish the tea-trade 
from China to England, by means of which China 
is enabled to pay for the opium and cotton which she 
imports from India, it is probable that the demand 
for those ;articles would be proportionally reduced, 
anc India would then be disabled from paying its 
tritute to England.” 


+ 
P, 580 of Vol. Il. Affairs of the East India Company. 
ried) by the House of Commons, to be printed, 16 august 
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Under the circumstances detailed in the 
preceding extracts, it was sheer nonsense to 
say that England had contributed any sum 
in aid of the Indian finances. ' 

It was also convenient for the Ministry to 
ignore the fact that the British rule had 
proved disastrous to India by crushing her 
industries and thus impoverishing her. No 
improvement, no reform was possible in 
India because of the rank poverty which 
the Christian administration of India by* 
England had caused. It was not any 
Indian agitator ora globe-trotting M. P. 
who said so, but a responsible servant of the 
Company gave expression to the impover- 
ishment of the people of this country 
under the British rule, so far back as 1823. 
His views were published in one of the 
Parliamentary Reports from which the 
following extracts are made. 


Speaking of the want of education among 
the people of the district of Bellary of which, _ 
he was the Collector, Mr. A. D. Campbell ~ 
in a Minute, dated Bellary, August 17, 1823, 
wrote :— 

“Jam sorry to state, that this is ascribable to the 
pracual but general impoverishment of the country. 

he means of the manufacturing classes have been of 
late years greatly diminished by the introduction of 
our own English manufactures in lieu of Indian cotton 
fabrics. * * the transfer of the capital of the country 
from the native governments and their officers, who 
liberally expended it in India to Europeans, * * daily 
draining it from the land, has likewise tended to this 
effect, which has not been alleviated bya less rigid 
enforcement of the revenue due to the State.” ¢ . 
_ The British Ministry were surely not 
ignorant of the impoverishment of the 
Indian people, caused by their “ benevolent ”’ 
rule of India. So for them to say “that 
the territory of India is essentially solvent” 
was very wide of the truth. But what the 
Ministry meant was that India should be 
bled and therefore they were not ashamed 
to say “that the Indian resources will, 
under proper management, be capable of 
answering every fair demand on them;” 
and that “a. soil rich, fertile, and suited to 
every variety of produce,” &c., &c. 

Reading between the lines of Mr. Charlesa, 
Grant’s letter, extracts from which have * 
been given above, the following facts are 
almost self-evident, viz: 


(z.) That the Ministry, wanted the 
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Indian authorities to heavily assess the land 
in British India in order to raise their 
revenue. 

(2.) That they wanted to bring more of 
Native India under the rule of “ Christian” 
England, and therefore they said almost 
with pride “how greatly, and even extra- 
ordinarily, our political position in that 
quarter has been improved, and our empire 
consolidated, during the currency of the 
present charter,’ which, in plain language 


- means, how much of India has been 
deprived of independent existence and 
brought under the sway of the 


grasping merchants of England consti- 
tuting the East India Company. ‘They did 
not blush when they talked like this, for it 
constituted, a gross violation of that clause 
of the Charter Act of 1799, which declared 
that :— 

“To pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 
dominion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, 
the honour, and policy of this nation,” etc. 

But the British Ministry were past all 
sense of honor, or shame, and so they threw 
out a gentle hint of further exterminating 
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the existence of the independer:: states of Indiz 
a thing which they secretly -2solved to dc. 

Thus in 1834, the Court 0: Directors laic 
down their policy in regard to adoptigns in 


these terms :— é 


‘Wherever it is optional with you to gi@e or to with 
hold your consent to adoptions, the itdulgence shoul. 
be the exception and not the rule, and should neve 
be granted but as a special mafk of azprobation.” 

It was this policy which led to the ex- 
tinction of many principalities, such as 
Colaba, Sattara, Jhansi, Nagpore &c. 

It was in vain that the Comzany pleaded 
again for fairness and justice in the matter 
of the monopoly of the Chinze-trade which 
they had enjoyed for over two centuries. 
They were speaking to dea: ears. The 
Charter of 1833 deprived them of the China- 
trade and so the Company was no longer 
a Trading Corporation. 

This question of the abo-ition of the 
Company’s monopoly of the Ch aa-trade and 
the injury that resulted therezrom to the 
Indian finances have not received that 
attention at the hands of Indien historians 
which their importance deserves. 
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(From E. Piriou’s L’Inde Contemporaine.) 


N officer of the Indian army proposed 
one day an excursion to the tomb of 
the famous Bucephalus. “We have 

enough of tombs and ruins,” cried a chorus 
of officers. “He who has seen the Taj may 
well die; but what is this Bucephalus, this 
nigger?’ These officers artlessly took the 
horse of Alexander for a black, for a Hindu ; 
for it is all the same. ¢ After all, Lord 
Salisbury did not express himself otherwise 
before the English Parliament: he spoke of 
the “blackman” with that indefinable 
characteristic of the 
English Grand Seigneur. And it was he 
who cut short with a sharp word the mourn- 
ful complaint about Indian wrongs present- 
ed by a member of Parliament: ‘What 
The Hindus 
know that they are governed by a ‘superior 


race.’ When a man has a bz.ack, red, or 
yellow skin, and I should acd when he 
has the ‘Providential’ chance of being 
governed by whites, he ought rot to have, 
he has not in fact, an opinion. It is enough 
to bow down and utter thanks.’ 


Here is a traveller, withou: prejudice, 
or one who flatters himself to be such, parti- 
cularly eager for information. He knocks 
at the door of an English or French resident 
who has‘been living in Calcutta for fifteen 
years. Fifteen years, think o7 it! Two 
trenchant phrases suffice to open the eyes 
of the naive tourist. How quickly the 
resident has delivered his mind about the 
‘natives’! Who else can flatter himself 
to have acquired the right of knowing the 
country where he has been a ficture, if it 
be not he, by the number of years af his stay? 
If he had been myopic or had d-sppednto 
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a mountain hole, it would have been all 
thesame.... It is true that the traveller 
disembarked expecting to find out everything 
and egplain things that are so well-known. 
Alas! Yar the resident who hears him with 
impatience. He has facile sympathies; he 
has a soul full of tenderness, and willingly 
would he throw himself at the neck of these 
simple savages, who have the figure of men, 
who are so polished, and who, if you look at 
them more closely, have a civilisation high- 
er than ours. You cannot expect a similar 


excess of enthusiasm from the embittered’ 


resident. It is necessary that between these 
two separate races, after the first effusions 
are over, there should be much tact and 
real sympathy for keeping up an intércourse. 
It comes to pass that they hold out or 
break off in the long run; and the resident, 
living isolated, allows himself to be en- 
‘veloped in a parasitic vegetation of pre- 
judices, 

Worse still is the misunderstanding, when 
the resident is an English official. He is, 
with exceptions, incapable of sympathy for 
the country. Life in the jungle is fright- 
fully dull; the diversions of Calcutta do 
not make up for those of London; so much 
so that he takes a dislike for this land of 
exile and ennui. In default of sociability 
and lack of curiosity, it seems that it 
ought to be the duty of the administrator 
to mix with the administered, to live, if 
necessary, their life, to know them. No, 
the administrator lives a hidden and haughty 
God, who governs from a distance. He does 
not slight his subjects, he simply does not 
know them. I know that certain people 
see in this ignorance, a force for the govern- 
ors: distance maintains prestige. Ah 
well! how they guard their prestige; but 
this being the case, they are constrained 
zither not to know or to misunderstand the 
character, thoughts, and wants of the peo- 
ple. To-put into the waste-paper basket 
the ‘prosings’ of the “Babu” or to close the 
ears to the advice of the Congress, there is 
the most elegant and simple solution. 
These functionaries who show such blind 
obstinacy in seeing nothing, understanding 
nothing, they give me all the more reason 
to challenge their judgment. There is no 
doubt that a judgment so formed is unjust 
and exclusive. Some Englishmen even say 
it ®™Brotesque, by suggesting that certainly 
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there is something else than absurdity in 
the indigenous opinion. 

Pierre Loti, I believe, the English people 
of Secundrabad have never ‘pardoned you. 
You had the impertinence to neglect the 
invitations which fly before illustrious peo- 
ple travelling in this country. You appear- 
ed to take pleasure in the company of men 
of colour: what fault of taste! You had 


the boldness to say that you had come to. 
India to see the Indian: that was the high-~ 


est folly! But then there were people who 
contrived a highly ingenious vengeance; 
they spread a report that you were a Russian 
spy. Ah well! at the risk of passing for 
such, or, what is still worse, of keeping 
low company, I believe, there is much 
profit in establishing an intercourse with 
the Indians. From their grievances to the 
official optimism is a far cry. Hear the 
English bell; it sounds like a musical peal; 


listen to the other, it strikes gloomily the ; 


knell of alarm. 


“Don't expect,” an Anglo-Indian told me, 
“to find in the National Congress, the opi- 
nion of India. The delegates to the Con- 
oo are either aristocrats or bourgeoisie. 
t is good to bear it well in mind, who 
defend the interests of the people.” And 
this Englishman was right in his own way. 
The British Government does not govern in 
the interests of any particular class. It 
exploits them all without distinction. 
two dishes of the balance press equally 
on the aristocracy as well as on the people. 
Such is English impartiality. But this 
Englishman wanted as well to say that 
the opinion which supported the Congress 


was not the opinion of the country. The 


majority in the main has no opinion. In 
this country public opinion is a thing which 
has never existed. It is for this that the 
country has changed masters with equal 
indifference. Yes, even to-day, the majority 
keeps itself aloof, is ignorant, or holds its 
tongue. Certain castes are refractory, the 
new ideas make little or no impression 
on them. The others are not yet ready. 
The little bit of leaven thrown in the midst 
of this enormous mass is insufficient to 
ferment it; nothing is more true. That is 
why the functionaries of the viceroy have 
such a good time of it. Their most pre- 
cious allies, their accomplices, they find 
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in the heart of the Hindu society. These 
allies are the silence, indifference, and 
abstention of the conservative classes, and 
—what is still more serious—the practical 
ignorance of the nameless masses living 
behind the village mud walls. 

“The secret of English domination,” wrote 
Bose, “consists not so much in its military 
force, or in the advantage which it derives 
from it, as in the system of caste, the 
general indifference of the people to all that 
does not pertain to religion, and in their 
pacific disposition backed by a spiritual 
civilisation.” Certainly the villager who 
knows, is from the bottom of his heart with 
all the national attempts. But how many 
are there who know not under what gov- 
ernment they live! Ignorance is the first 
obstacle. Quite different is the case of the 
higher castes, which guard with jealousy 
the pure traditions of Hinduism. They do 
not condescend. In short politics isin their 
eyes a degrading business. The worst of it 
is that politics caring only for material 
interests turns the man away from his true 
goal, which is spiritual culture. Have you 
noticed how vigorously Socrates condemns 
in the Gorgias the politics of Pericles? 
The interlocutor of Socrates replies in vain 
that the statesman has endowed the city 
with a port, a fleet, with arsenals and ram- 
parts, that he has made it rich and powerful ; 
the philosopher still persists. Has the 
politics of Pericles made the citizens better? 
No, surely. Socrates takes good care not 
to deny that Pericles was as good a public 
servant,——a perfect officer, an able purveyor 
of the city, as Themistocles and Cimon. 
You say that he has enriched Athens; say 
also that he has corrupted it with a surfeit 
of luxury and comforts. Riches are an 
unhealthy plethora, and what signifies is not 
that a state is rich, but that law and justice 
are observed there. I fancy this judgment 
found little echo with the Greeks. The 
fellow-citizens of Socrates were very intelli- 
gent and practical men to have such disdain 
of material interests. But there is to be 
found even to this day in India many a sage 
capable of this superior detachment. The 
conquest of power is not in their eyes worth 
a quarter of an hour’s revery. 

A voyageur who contents himself with 
turning over the journals and listening to 
the orators of the Congress, would not even 
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suspect it. People do not cry out tarir 
indifference from the house-tops. I have 
conversed with highly cultured people, and 
I recall the surprise which cverspread tacir 
faces when I put them cerzain quéstiors. 
Of politics, reforms, legislative ‘Coun: i-s, 
they had not thought even fora second o2f 
their lives ! And these are the stock questions 
of a French traveller. I° would cuote ke-e 
a conversation which I had with tne princ.- 
pal of the Sanskrit College cf Ca-cutta, for 
he eminently represents the attitude of 
certain highly cultured classes, evidert'y 
of those whose eyes are fixed not so mech 
on the present and the future as or the pus. 
There is no doubt, all the Pandits, all ke 
Brahmins, who are conversant wvith tke r 
national leterature and find therein reasers 
for remaining faithful to a very oid idea — 
think the same way. I ventured to ask tas 
professor of Sanskrit, if his Calleg: creaze1 
revolutionists. He replied not witaoutsom=2 
surprise: “a large portion of our studeats 
like to continue, without any practical end 
in view, the study of the texzs waich tke7 
have commenced at College. As for th2 
others, the agitators, the fire vhich consumes 
them is like straw fire, jrvenile efferve- 
scence !” “Oh!,” said he witha smile, “when 
they are young, they demolish everything 

but age calms them.”” Age, comestic train- 
ing, and caste above all, soon bring thes 
iconoclasts back to themselves, gro-wn wis:r 
The environment acts like moving sand, i 

devours, and buries its victims in spite 2 

their struggles. “I see,” continued the Pand.t 
“that you French people are a-way. talkirg 
of Political Economy. Somekody ~ery tru.y 
said that there was no other Scienze. Yeu 
require change. You must destroy -hat ycu 
may build up. You have agitatior in your 
blood as we have inertia. It is a matter 
of temperament, you see. What matters it 
to us, in fact, whether we are governed Ly 
ourselves, or by somebody else, vrovided 
we are governed? Some on: must take 
charge of the house, and wher. that is dona, 
we go to sleep. Besides our masters to-day 
shall pass away like the others. The day 
shall come when they will be replaced by a 
more -energetic people. Luxury, comforts, 
they have everything, they have only to 
move their finger to be served. Do yoa 
think they will be long in secoming as 
incapable of effort, as incapakle QumgCctior 
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as ourselves? In the cool close office, far from 
the burning sun, far from the dazzling light, 
served, as they would have it, by laced 
attendants, our masters learn to dream like 
oursel Ws in. the shadow of our figures.” No 
sign of a national sentiment, is it not? No 
semblance of a revolt against, no impatience 
of the foreign yoke; but an amused and 
ironical curiosity reading already on the 
walls of the festive hall the mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin, of the mysterious hand. ... 
Ihave under my eyesa brochure, a gift 
from a publicist of Calcutta. This publicist 
in his youth was in the van-guard of reform- 
ers. To give the lie to the reproach of 
cowardice thrown at the Bengalis by the 
English, he came to France, sought out 
Gambetta and asked to be allowed to serve 
in the French army. Gambetta proposed 
to the Bengali to enlist in the Foreign 
Legion. The Bengali had scruples; he 
would have to fight perhaps people of his 
own race: atlast he gave up soldiering, 
and how many other things has he not 
ao up since? He calls his brochure: A 
istory of the Intellectual Progress of 
Modern India. It is a public prosecutor’s 
address against “young India.” The latter 
dreams of transplanting on the soil of ancient 
Hindustan the institutions which constitute 
the strength of European nations. It does 
not know what it is going todo. European 
societies are mercantile societies. Satis- 
faction of physical wants, development of 
comfort and luxury, they have no other 
ideal than this, if this may be called ‘an ideal. 
And observe well that their entire political 
life, born out of these wants, born out of 
commerce, and created for it, devotes itself 
exclusively to their satisfaction. Parlia- 
mentism, liberty, political rights are the 
conquests of the commercial classes. And 
how they shout the beautiful name of 
patriotism ! Fine word indeed, but an ugly 
thing. You love your country, because the 
country is yours, and more so,—almost with- 
out knowing it,—because it assures you 
so many advantages ; riches, power, prestige. 
It is pure egoism. It degenerates necessarily 
into an exclusive nationalism or an aggres- 
sive imperialism. Your country requires 
conquests, annexations and exploitation of 
territories: this is needed for the vanity of 
your soldiers, above all, for the covetousness 
of thessmerchants who are in quest of 


colonies to sell their products. It goes with- 
out saying that the white race which 
boasts of civilisation and superiority does 
not even think that the yellow, black, or red 
races might claim the same rights : it 
marches on without even looking at them... 

Now let us Indians look at it a little 
more closely. The gift that they want to 
make is not so tempting.... Indeed, our 
civilisation is very feeble: it lacks power, it 
lacks material grandeur, the strength of 
armies, the force of machinery, the unheard 
of splendour of luxury. But then these 
wants which European society takes so 
much trouble to satisfy we have them not. 
And the less we care for our body, the more 
free in spirit are we. We are also wanting 
in militarism, anarchy and pauperism. Of 
these young India has hardly any suspicion. 
Without looking further afield, it asks us to 
adopt a civilisation which it considers 
superior, because it is more coarse. Look 


at him there blushing at his national . 


literature ; knowing no patriotism himself he 
invites us to be firm patriots; curtailed of 
his rights he expects to become one of the 
Imperialists. Patriotism with our ancestors 
was nota virtue. That it had its victims, 
its dupes, and even its heroes, I admit: 
but we Hindus could never see in it a limit- 
ed sentiment, utilitarian, rather impure, 
little becoming a philosopher and at any 
rate useless for us, who find in the castea 
family large enough and an organism 
capable of giving us a rule of conduct, our 
daily bread and an ideal... 

There is the old Hindu spirit. It reap- 
pears here and there, even with those who 
have abdicated it, and puts European ideas 
to rout. With greater reason persists it 
with those who guard themselves from the 
new as from contagion. Ihave already said 
that the old Hindu spirit is obstinately 
superstitious, blindly conservative. It is 
bound to be, for it has always been. Is that 
not a precedent? And that is why outside 
the abstentionists who do not condescend, 
there are again a very large class of conser- 
vatives at all cost who raise an uproar at 
the least appearance of social heresy. God 
knows whether the English Government 
has kept itself clear of the perilous tempta- 
tion of apostleship, but it has fallen to its 
lot, without the wish, to introduce reforms 
which for this country were revolutions. 
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By its presence alone and the power of an 
imperceptible agency the rule of the 
foreigner is disintegrating the old society, 
and is inflicting on religion, art, everything 
that is properly Indian, a slow but mortal 
injury. Who would believe it? The 
foundation of the National Congress was 
like a shaft of light which broke up the 
clouds. If had the effect of rallying the 
conservatives of all races, honestly afraid at 
the rapid progress of European ideas. But 
the water of exorcism which they sprinkled 
on the Congress served fora baptismal bath. 
And the coalition of these conservatives, 
enemies of the eve and the morrow, who 
were astonished to find themselves shoulder 
to shoulder,—the Raja of Benares holding 
forth his hand to the Musalmans—was quickly 
dissolved for want of a programme, having 
only regrets in common. When the conserva- 
tives proposed to establish a national and not 
a European system of education, when they 
wanted to make Hindustani the common 
language in place of English, when they 
demanded protective measures for the old 
indigenous industries, killed out by the 
hideous calicoes of Manchester, I longed to 
cry out to them; all in good time! you 
are the true patriots! But it is too late: it 
isnot possible to begin anew the wrong 
way all the evolution of acentury. It was in 
1836, it might be said, that Macaulay by a 
decisive turn of the tiller threw India into 
the path of Europeanisation. 

However, it is not from that quarter that 
comes the great obstacle to the liberal 
movement. The practical ignorance of the 
peasant is what it will hurl itself against 
foralong time to come. But mind, because 
the Hindu rayat is for the most part ili- 
terate, because he does not know the four 
rules, do not think that he is a minus habens. 

The Hindus areas intelligent as ourselves, 
but in a different way. I have noticed the 
servants who accompany their English 
masters: you might, for want of informa- 
tion, be easily deceived and mistake the 
master for the valet. The Hindus have pre- 
eccupations quite the opposite of ours. 
‘This race—it is necessary to repeat it— 
carries often to improbability, to paradox, 
its forgetfulness of immediate and material 
interests. ‘For example,’ Chandavarkar 

} told me, “listen to the coolies who work at 


{ the port of Bombay: what do they talk 


\ 


of? Of the immortality of the soul. Your 
workmen talk of wages.” Yes! is it not 
singular, I was going to say, is not admir- 
able, that miserable wharf-portes, clothed i in 
rag, dining on a handful of r-ce, cfushed 
under a suffocating climate, shoxld 4iscourse 
on such a question? Nice occzpation, you 
say! Would it not have beer better had 
they thought a little more o7 their own 
affairs? Indeed, they are very Lttle practi- 
cal men, they understand badly their pre- 
sent interests; assuredly these ~orkmen are 
not ripe for strikes. Butit is so this race 
believes that it has a soul; and t has in all 
cases a rare and acurious spirit. Lt often hap- 
pens that the village is withot a school- 
master, but there where he is w=nting, the 
poet is present, who reads in the evening to 
his simple and rude audience th: beautiful 
legends of the Ramayana. Here are people 
who lack the necessaries of life, bat not its 
luxuries. They do not know Sow to sign, 
they know how to count on <-e fingers; 
but what is strange, if you question them on 
their literature or on their religion, they 
will answer you very well. Unrtunately 
religion has very badly equipped nem for a 
worldly life. Their gods worsxipped ac- 
cording to appropriate rites, discese of all 
favours. Therefore they are a the more 
persuaded to throw the care of tleir affairs 
on these benevolent curators. Tae Hindu 
peasant is a good labourer. But =ippose, if 
a director of agriculture were to <ter them 
a system of irrigation for their lends and a 
prophet were to preach to them a new god 
who held in his hands the keys o7 heavenly 
deluge, whom would they hear by preference, 
the director or the prophet? Th2 prophet, © 
Tam afraid. 

On this account the viceroy m ght say: 
Let us hold our souls in patiecce, it is 
not for to-day. It is not for to-day: 
without instruction, negligent o: his in- 
terest, docile and sheeplike, if anything, 
the Hindu peasant will not take the initia- 
tive in arevolution. If, however, a leader, 
half political, half religious shoulc appear, 
what would happen? And in tle mean 
time the English Government ts treroughly 
unpopular. The Hindu peasant is in a 
frame of mind that he prefers ever, thing in 
an actual state. What is the Naticral Con- 
gress? He does not know exactly Vgbat 
are the demands of the Press—the Congress ? 
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He knows it still less ; but this much he dis- 
cerns, with a very sure instinct, that the 
liberal leaders who speak in the Congress 
are ghe voice of the country. Liberalism, 
Parliamentarism, findin him no echo: if he 
understo@d, perhaps he would hesitate. But 
this much alone he sees: Foreign Govern- 
ment or National Government. 

That is why in spite of obstacles and re- 
tardations, the minority of to-day is sure 
oi becoming the majority of to-morrow. 
The National Congress, strong in its autho- 
rity, in its publicity, has commenced the 
work of propaganda and of political educa- 
tion of the masses. It is an uphill work: 
we know how difficult is the task of the 
political education of a people. If the 
Congress contented itself with publishing 
in English, even if it were a large edition, 
the report of its annual sittings it would 
only address itself to literate opinion. But 
it wants to address itself to the people and it 
therefore takes care to publish in the indi- 
genous dialects small pamphlets of which 
the basis and the form are suited to this 
vast and ignorant public. Assuredly, they 
should speak to the villager in his own 
language, should treat of questions which 
interest him; they do not talk to him of the 
Great Parliament of India, but of his fields 
of irrigation, and the taxes. There, for ex- 
ample, is a booklet which has attained a 
very large circulation in the country. The 
author imagines a conversation between a 
Maulvi and a peasant. - 

The Maulvi draws a picture of two 
villages, of which the one, Shamspur, is col- 
lectively owned by the villagers and the 
second, Kambakhtpur, by an absentee raja. 
The allusion is transparent. This raja who 
governs from a distance is no other than 
the English Government. 

The first village is prosperous; the second, 
which falls into ruins, is consumed by shop- 
keepers’ and usurers. The functionaries of 
the raja know nothing about the crops: 
they do not know the difference “between a 
harvest of 16 annas and one of 6 annas;” 
and it often happens that they choose the 
worst years to crush the village. 
‘ably to the law, they make advances...to 
insolvent persons, and when the time comes 
.for paying the whole village is made to pay. 
The village had an old cistern which suppli- 


ed them with water and irrigated half the - 
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village fields. The old cistern falls in ruins ; 
with a hundred rupees it could have been 
repaired and enlarged. Now one fine day 
he sends his officials who declare that the 
old cistern is no longer in fashion, and that 
it is necessary to dig acanal, to bring in 
the river water. The village proprietors 
timidly protest. “The canal water is cold, 
say they, it comes from melted snow; then 
it deposits on the soila saline efflorescence 
which burns up the crops: lastly, nothing 
can replace the rain water of the cistern.” 
“What do you understand, you brutes?” 
cry out the officials, and they diga canal. 
The first year the canal overflows its banks 
and submerges half the crops. Then when 
the inundation is over, the canal people 
measure the overflowed land and make the 
villagers pay for irrigation. The canal has 
ruined the village, but it must pay. 

The attack is vigorous, no doubt, but it is 


just. The principal defect of the English 
Government is that of being a foreign 
government. It does not understand the 


country which it governs: the interests of 
the governors and the governed are opposed. 
Presented in this picturesque form, the opposi- 
tion stands clearly out before the slowly 
opening eyes of the peasant. What they tell 
him about his village he extends to all the 
country. And he thinks to himself, I should 
imagine, that all the same, it is better to be 
governed by people of one’s own land and 
race. , 

Journalists, advocates, professors and stu- 
dents are forming the liberal and nationa- 
listic opinion. The young University students 
enrol themselves into it before they have 
quitted their benches. In 1900 the most 
enthusiastic part of the Congress audience 
were the students of Lahore. They offered 
themselves to the congressists as secretaries 
and volunteers, One of them, in the name of 
his confreres, read a congratulatory address 
to the journalist Tilak who was thrown into 
prison for a most bitter attack on the Govern- 
ment. 

If Theodore Beck, a former principal of 
the Aligarh College, is to be believed, tourist 
and members of Government singularly mis- 
take the importance of the prattlers who 
command a platform ora paper. There are 
chiefs, he says, recognised and obeyed, who: 
can restrain in its den or let loose at their 
pleasure religious fanaticism and warlike 
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instincts, and by these chiefs he means the 
ancient chiefs of clans, the grand territorial 
lords, Rajputs and Thakurs, whose slightest 
gesture would set aflame, if they but want- 
ed it, more revolts than the declamations of 
all the Bengal papers. But the epic period 
of the Mahabharata is well over: the lordly, 
imperious gestures no more rouse the fallen 
masses. I have seen the successor of Beck, 
who is working at Aligarh to galvanise 
Musalman society, not without some scepti- 
cism,—he does not partake in these illusions. 
The influence of speech and writing grows 
in the country, in proportion to the advance- 
ment of education. Under the peaceful 
regime, pleaders and barristers render more 
service than the chiefs of clans. The ad- 
vocate isa personage, since the Panchayat, 
the arbitration court of the village, has been 
deprived of a part of its judicial powers to 
the profit of the magistrate of the District. 
Speech is more precious than the sword- 
lade. It would be childish to deny the 
power of the press, however limited might 
be the circulation. The Poona riots in 1897 
were provoked by a journalist, and they 
disquieted the Government so much that it 
passed in a feverish haste a law so violent 
that it ought to give up its application. 
Assuredly the circulation is limited ; such 
a newspaper publishes from 1000 to 14,000 
copies. ‘You would perhaps be surprised,” 
the Manager of the Tzmes of India of 
Bombay told me, “that our Journal is so 
dear; 4 annas, 8 sous. It is because our 
circulation is not the same as that of the 
great European newspapers; it falls much 
below the mark.” The Times of India and 
the Pioneer of Allahabad are the journals of 
the English Colony ; they reflect its opinions. 
An easy chair, a glass of whisky and soda 
and the long columns of the Pioneer are the 
most precious pastimes of the officials in the 
hot hours of the day. The indigenous organs 
are either edited in English or in the local 
dialect. The first journal. written in the 
language of the country, appeared at Seram- 
pore, 31st May, 1818; it was edited in 
Bengali, It is not the general poverty alone 
but the rarity of readers—for those who can 
read form a very small minority—which 
arrest the development of the press. The 
great superiority of Japan consists in the 
organisation of its primary education. I 
was told that the press was not worth much, 
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but at least people could read the papers. 
How many times have I not se2n in Japanese 
houses the petty servants squatting near 
rectangular boxes containing a few live coals 
devouring with avidity a romance, which 
perhaps is only a translation hardly diffuised 
of some serial story of Richebourg or Mon- 
tepin... However that may be, it must not be 
supposed that the circulation of the Indian 
newspapers is as limited as the number print- 
ed indicates. The copies pass from hand to 
hand and of this precious writmmg the reader 
loses not a word. 

The incoherent and meddlesome attitude 
of the Government has okstructed the 
advance of the press by disturbing it. 
Until 1835 the Government had the right 
to deport journalists for a peccadillo. Since 
then this special legislation has been sup- 
pressed. But in 1870 a venomous text 
inserted in the criminal law by bringing 
under a seditious act all attempts at sowing 
disaffection, offers to the irritable adminis- 
tratora ready temptation to 2arn a sorry 
notoriety. The journalist Tilak, of whom 
I have already spoken, was judged and 
condemned in virtue of this article, but 
composure having returned the pardon 
accorded to the agitator demonstrated to 
the people the great weakress of the 
Government. 

What evil have they not ssoken of the 
‘Babu’s, of all those ‘failed’ ones who for 
want of competence and discecnment swell 
their columns with the most puerile ac- 
counts. But remember that it is not easy 
to preserve one’s composure aud propriety 
in face of a foreign exploitation. What do 
you believe others would think of us if they 
were to judge us by the tone of a certain 
press? One must not expect discretion from 
the Bengalis, for example, who are the 
most astounding talkers. They lave a stroke 
of the sun,..and of the Indian sua. Malabari 
calls this press by a picturesque word: 
the mosquito press. There is no more 
redoubtable and enervating enemy thana 
swarm of mosquitoes. They are like a hail- 
storm of small arrows, sharp anc noisy, from 
whom you cannot defend yourself because 
you do not see them, who aiurprise you 
traitorously at a moment wher you want 
repose most. Don’t you know that the 
elephant is terribly afraid of the mosquito? 
The first thing that he does efter coming 
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to a helt, is to throw himself into a pool, 
and there he covers his wrinkled oakbark 
of a skin with mud. The dried mud serves 
him a3 a cuirass against the enemy. 
it seems,” says Malabari, “that the British 
eleph&gt has not found a cuirass against 
the mosqyito press. Scarcely has it gone 
to sleep than the swarm arrives and riddles 
it with wounds. , And the trumpeting of 
the furious monster and the pestlehammer- 
ing o: its legs against such an enemy is 
vain end a ridiculous defence.” 

Tws men do honour to the Indian Press. 
[have already spoken of Tilak and Mala- 
bari. The clumsy prosecution of Tilak has 
made of him a hero and a martyr. He 
belongs to that active race of hill-people, 
the Mahrattas, who conquered in the last 
centucy a large part of India. The Mah- 
ratia submits with impatience to the foreign 
yoke: Tilak endeavoured to restore the 
memory and revive the cult of Sivaji, the 
great Mahratta Chief. The Government 
became frightened ; it saw in this a national- 
istic outburst. And Tilak was prosecuted, 
and condemned for the articles wherein the 
Government pretended to see an excitement 
to murder by a jury composed not of the 
‘indigenes’ but of Englishmen. It was found 
erelong that the deaths which caused the 
persecution were accidental. I saw Tilak 
at the National Congress. He there deli- 
vered a bitter and incisive speech on the 
famine. And the same evening this curious 
man. who has established two nationalist 
journals, has founded schools, and is a savant 
above everything, addressed a meeting of 
seve-al thousand persons on the authenticity 
and chronology. of the Vedas. As for 
Malabari, he is not only known in “India, 
where he has during his lifetime, two 
biographies at least, but in France also. 
Mile. Menant, who lived with the family 
in Lombay, has translated one of these. If 
Indian women see their unhappy condition 
ameliorated some day, they would recognize 
the services of Malabari. He has pleaded 
them cause in the Indian Spectator; he has 
pleaded it before public meetings. I have 
seen this straightforward, spare, active man 
at his Indian Spectator Office in Bombay ; 
anc I have seen him at his ‘bungalow’ at 
Bandora, amongst the palm trees facing 
the sea. He,took me to the roof of his 


house to talk there more at leisure, and to 
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show me from there beyond the top of the 
palms the sun setting on the distant horizon 
of the sea. At the time Malabari was 
thinking of founding a magazine to be 
called East and West. He talked to me 
without being interrogated, with eyes fixed 
on the horizon, in a tone as if he was 
having a monologue with himself. “We 
Parsis, of course, want to move forward 
quickly; but the English are very slow; 
impossible to put them into motion; and 
their Government, the cost of their adminis- 
tration, and their wars, crush us. We are 
not rich enough to support them.” When 
we descended from the roof, we found one 
of Malabari’s biographers, who had just 
arrived having learnt of the presence of a 
European. 

And elsewhere I have cited other glorious 
names of the preceding generations. Ram- 
mohun Roy, Keshab, who established the 
However, 
the press itself alone could not undertake 
the political education of the people. 
Journalists and publicists like irregular 
sharp-shooters made their campaign into 
the country. They alarmed, disturbed and 
harassed the enemy, which replied from 
time to time by brutal executions. But 
to speak the truth, a common programme 
was wanting. It was for this that the 
representatives of liberal opinion felt the 
necessity of uniting themselves. The most 
important step to this end was the establish- 
ment of the National, Congress. In the 
history of India in the rgth century, I 
think, no event equals this in gravity and 
importance. It was a peaceful revolution. 
The day when the Parsis, Hindus, and even 
the Mahomedans, children before everything 
of the same fatherland, held each other by 
the hand, the day when on the advice of 
an ‘Indianised’ Englishman, they founded 
the States General of India, that day one 
had a glimpse in the future of an Indian 
Nation. Indian opinion organised was 
powerful: it had a focus and a platform. 
This it clearly showed by the pressure it 
exercised on the Government of the Viceroy. 
To-day the Congress, is, according to the 
words of President Chandavarkar, ‘the poli- 
tical conscience of the country.’ 

There is the school where the young 
Indian Parliamentarian is formed. The 
Indians are told that they have no public 
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opinion. If it be true that it lacks compass, 
what better instrument of propaganda than 
the Congress? “You have no statesmen,” 
say they. Well! the Congress will train 
them: it accustoms in’ the first place the 
present generation to the free discussion of 
political problems; and then it reveals in 
the country and in them talents without em- 
ployment, and this weighs heavily on them. 
How the Government will make use of these 
forces we shall see. Men like Mehta, Tyabjee, 
Romesh Dutt, Madhava Rao, Chandavarkar 
and the chief of them all, the Parsi Dadabhai 
Naoroji, will make a good figure in our 
Parliaments. Dadabhai is very popular. 
He is the Grand Old Man of India, and I 
have heard his sonorous name repeated with 
all the echoes of the Congress Hall, in r1goo, 
rising at times to tempestuous applause. 
He has devoted his whole life to an idea. 
President of the Second National Congress 
in 1886, he pointed out to the resounding 
gallery, the peril of the “growing poverty of 
India.” Butso far back as 1873 he had 
raised the alarm in a report read before the 
Bombay Section of the Indian Association. 
There he discussed minutely all the resources 
of thecountry. The statistics were frightful. 
The rayat not having wherewithal to make 
one repast a day, was ordinarily in the 
clutches of famine. Very haughtily the 
official statisticians denied this, but unfor- 
tunately for their assurance, they lived to 
retract themselves and to admit all that to 
which they had so lightly given the lie. The 
future proved superabundantly the correct- 
ness of Dadabhai’s Statistics. In 1893 he 
gained an admirable success. One of the 
London Constituencies elected him as a 
member for India to the House of Commons. 
India trembled with expectation. The acti- 
vity of Dadabhai redoubled. He furnished 
report after report to the Welby Commission 
elected in 1895 to enquire into the civil and 


military expenditure of the Anglo-Indian — 


Government. ; 
The enquiry proved abortive and Dada- 
bhai was not re-elected, but the illustrious 
old man did not lose courage. And ‘he has 
just placed the Indian question’ before 
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international opinion at :ae Congress of 
Socialists at Amsterdam, 17th August, 1gc4. 
I take the short summary of his discourse 
from the Temps, roth August, 1904 :— 

‘At to-day’s sitting a speech ras beeMdelivered 
which has caused a profound sensaticn ang has marked, 
at the same time, the entry into the International party 
of Socialists of a representative of tl e Indian race. 

“This delegate is called Dudakl ai Naoroji. He is 
an old man. He has been fighting for fifty years tor 
the amelioration of the lot of his couitrymen, 


“He recalled that the Indian Empue has been founded 
by the English solely by the co-operation of the Indians, 
who fought for them and paid for reir wars. To rn - 
compense the Indians, the English hzve subjected them 
to an execrable rule. A permanent drain impoverishes 
Two hundred millions of rupees are paid 
every year by the country to the officials who are 
Englishmen. One hundred millica alone remains in 
the country. On the other hand every year commercz 
takes out of India two hundred millions of rupees. I: 
is an impoverishment of 300 millions of rupees or 480 
million franes. ... This accounts for the frightfui 
misery amongst the people. When tle harvest is gooc 
alarge portion of the people have scarcely the where- 
withal to appease their hunger. ‘hen the harvesi 
fails, there is famine and millions die <f starvation, It 
is not that the produce is insufficient for the require- 
ments of the country, but it is too poor to buy back 
the produce of itslabour. Huge exportations of rice 
and grain have taken place at a time when the culti- 
vators were dying of inanition. 


“In 1833 and in 1858 England ty solemn pledges 
undertook to treat the indigenes as its own subjects. 
She has conferred all the public offices on her own 
She has oppressed and und down the 
{ndians; she has broken her pledged word. Her con- 
duct ought to be branded.” 

After this discourse the president had 
recorded that : 

“ This Congress unanimously stigmatises the Colonial 
policy of England.” 

Till lately who interested h:mself about 
India? Some tourists, a kandful of 
learned men and the curious. To-day her 
voice of the eternally oppressec crosses the 
seas and comes up to us. She 3s admitted 
to plead and pleads successfu-iy her cause 
before the great European public. 


The hour is come to ascertain what the 
people of India demand. What :s the pro- 
gramme of the Press and the Congress? 
What does the country want? 
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THE MODERN’ REVIEW 


SOME POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE IRISH 
REPEAL AND THE BENGAL PARTITION. AGITATION 


I‘ is both interesting and instructive to 
corpare the events of our country with 
these of another, especially in cases 
where the character and the conditions are 
somewhat parallel. 
fact of the unexpected similarity of effects, 
following on similar causes, discovered in 
countries separated in many ways—by dis- 
tance cnd by historical traditions. Instruc- 
tion is derived from the knowledge how the 
same causes in history lead to similar effects, 
notwithstanding the differences of time, space 
and other conditions; such knowledge 
furthe- yields the practical advantage of 
enabling us to foresee with some confidence 
the consequences, wherever we find in opera- 
tion the conditions with which we have 
been made familiar in a different region. 
We p-opose to show here how far the state 
of Ireland about three-quarters of a century 
ago agrees with that now existing in India, 
particularly in Bengal; in what respects the 
character of the Irish agitation for the 
repeal of the Union led by Daniel O’Connell 
reserbles that of the Partition agitation in 
Bengal led by Surendra Nath Banerjee. 
Whatever in this paper relates to Ireland 
has been taken from J. A. Hamilton’s Life of 
Daniel O’Connell. 


The iollowing extracts from the work 
reierred to will show clearly the similarity 
between the social and political conditions 
which existed in Ireland sometime ago and 
thos2 which now exist not only in Bengal 
but in the whole of India. 


"In a country where the aristocracy and the land- 
lord class were always prone to absenteeism and if 
resident pinned their hopes on the favour of the 
Government; where the body of merchants, though 
well-to-do, indeed, and enterprising, was small and 
almest confined to Dublin and Belfast, the bar became 
the only body in Ireland capable of taking a promi- 
nent position before the public eye. The warfare 
of tre law courts fascinated the Irish as it never has 
done the English. The English have been content 
to regayg the proceedings of the law as a matter of 
art and even of mystery, to be respected perhaps, 


The interest lies in the , 


to be tolerated certainly, to be admired never. But 
to the Irish, and especially to the Irish peasantry, 
a trial was an arena, in which wit and craft, eloquence 
and cunning performed a drama which they fully 
understood and followed with enthusiasm. A smart 
and shifty witness, a clever though. unscrupulous 
attorney, a neat quibble, an impassioned appeal to 
a jury, a bold address to a judge, and a sharp passage 
of arms between counsel, delighted the spectators, 
and passed from mouth to mouth in a thousand good 
stories. Nor did the bar exist for law and lawyers 
only. Instead of an antagonism between letters and 
law, such as the English have always known, the best 
of Irish wit and [rish letters was to be found among 
the practitioners of the bar. * * But not only was 
the profession as a profession attractive to a young 
man; its connection with Irish politics, and especiall 
with Irish popular politics, was of the closest. 
great number of the Irish Parliamentary leaders were 
members of the Irish bar, and the public had an 
access to the courts, which they had not to the House 
of Commons. Under the strict system of government 
which had so long prevailed in Ireland, the barrister 
was almost the only person who had the opportunity 
of making a figure before the people, while espousing 
the popular cause. There was no one else whose 
interest and duty combined to bring him on occasions 
into conflict with the Government covam populo, * * 
Political and professional success reacted upon one 
another. Ninety years ago, still more even than 
to-day, to be a popular champion in politics was no 
bad way of obtaining briefs in court; and to have 
the tongue of a ready advocate was an_ excellent 
recommendation for a young man ambitious of a 
public career.” 

“The Penal Code sought by heaping up disabilities 
to reduce them (the Roman Catholics) to political 
insignificance and impotence, and to such justification 
as success can give that policy was entitled. * * The 
aim of the penal laws was to make and keep the 
Roman Catholics weak, disunited, ignorant, and fear- 
ful, and so long as those laws were enforced in their 
entirety they succeeded in that dark endeavour. Long 
after their worst severities had been relaxed, 
O'Connell was accustomed to say that you could tell 
a Roman Catholic in the street by his hesitating gait, 
his timid carriage, and his demeanour of conscious 
inferiority. « * In the army he could rise no higher 


than the grade of a lieutenant ; he was ineligible for , 


civil office, and was excluded from the franchise. It 
is true that these privileges which were theirs in law, 
were but little, if at all, open to the Irish Catholics in 
fact.” 


This description applies equally well to the 
province of Bengal. It is hardly necessary 
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to point out that, asin Ireland, the land- 
holders, who persist in calling themselves 
natural leaders, and the merchants, do not 
take a prominent position before the public 
eye. It is the lawyers, like Messrs. W. C. 
Bonnerjee, Rash Behary Ghose, Lal Mohan 
Ghose, Ambica Charn Mazumdar and A. 
Chaudhury who fascinate the public mind 
and lead public opinion. Here, too, 
political and professional success re-act upon 
one another. Our penal laws have the same 


object, viz., to make and keep us weak, 


disunited and ignorant; and our country- 
men are known by their hesitating gait, their 
timid carriage and their demeanour of con- 
scious inferiority ; their position in the mili- 
tary and civil services are as bad, rather 
worse than, that of the Irish Catholics, 

So much for the general condition of the 
people. We shall now proceed to make a 
brief comparative study of the leaders of 
public opinion in the two countries. To 
the “natural leaders” of Catholics—the nobi- 
lity and the old fashioned merchants—Daniel 
O’Connell, a young Irish lawyer, seemed 
turbulent and importunate, and their move- 
ment continued to follow the same timoro- 
us course. Subsequent political meetings, 
however, marked the growing influence of 
O'Connell and the other Catholic barristers, 
men who brought to the cause the prestige 
of their profession, with easy eloquence, 
business-like habits of speaking, and the art 
of presenting a case in a broad and telling 
way, but also its disadvantages, a tendency 
to quibbles and to chicane, and a proneness 
to debate trifles till the main object was lost 
sight of. Here, one can easily recognise the 
relation of our ‘natural leaders,’ the nobility 
and the old-fashioned merchants, to the 
rather turbulent and importunate agitators ; 
the merits and demerits of our lawyer-leaders, 
their growing influence, their easy eloquence 
and their proneness to debate trifles. Faction 
had been the bane of Irish politics. Even 
on the emancipation question O’Connell 
found the clergy timid, the aristocracy jealous 
of the merchants, the merchants jealous of 
the aristocracy, the barristers jealous of one 
another, and the masses ignorant, utterly 
unused to political deliberation or action, 
willing to throw up their hats and cheer if 
a favourite of the hour appeared upon the 
street, but fickle and untrustworthy and 
politically powerless. Not an assertion drop- 
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ped by an Irish member on one side, but it 
was immediately contrac cted upon the 
other; not a violent expression or gesture 
but had its counterpart with interegt. And 
while the Irishmen fought and Mackened 
each other, and rose higher and highe~ to- 
wards boiling point, the Eaglish members 
looked on, as the Spartans of old at the 
riotings of their Helots, and asked cach 
other with looks of pitying contempt. ‘Is 
it not well for such men as these to have us 
to take care of them’? It is thus obv-ous 
that faction wasas rampant in Ireland as 
itis in Bengal; and the spectacle of the 
Bengalis fighting and b-ackening each 
other is as common. Nor jo we miss the 
sentiment of our rulers, expressed with the 


. same bitterness and contempt and almos: in 


the same language, “Is it not well for such 
men as these to have us ‘o take care of 
them ?” 

As we approach the thick of the Repeal 
agitation we come acrossa 2icture the like 
of which has occupied so prominent a place 
in the Partition agitation ci Bengal. To- 
wards the end of 1840 O’Conrell advocated 
the exclusive consumption of Irish manu- 
factures, but the expedient socn proved itself 
useless. The rich would no:, and the poor 
could not, buy; and to delude those whose 
patriotism got the better cf their tasze, 
English goods were imported into Irelard, 
and were marked and sold as of Irish manu- 
facture. Which of us will refuse to take it for 
the picture of an epoch of the Partition 
agitation? The Irish had their swadeshi 
movement as much as we have and almast 
with the same attendant circurstances. The 
attitude of our rich men is the same ; foreign 
articles are imported and sold, and those of 
us whose patriotism has got the better 
of their taste are deluded in the identical 
manner. 

We know that there are not wanting critics 
who would dismiss all these ccincidences as 
merely accidental and not essential. But 
have not accidents any place in the natural 
order of things? How many accidents wi.l 
make a rule? Well, look at another acc - 
dental coincidence. 

“The founding of the Matter as the newspaper of 
the new Repeal movement meant that the younger 
generation of Irishmen was not willing to cast in its lot 
with the o * #8 The newspaper was instanuy 
successful; tNe first issue could have beeneald twice 
over, O'Connell’s practical mind wes apt to make 
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the Repeal argument too purely an appeal to Irish 
pocke:s. The motto of the Nation was * * ‘to create 
and foster public opinion in Ireland andto make it 
racy of the sail.’ O’Connell told the Irish that the 
Union Jo&ged them with debts they had not contracted, 
and deprived them of the manufactures they had 
created; that he artisans of Dublin had dropped in 
40 years from 5000 to 700; the workmen in the woollen 
trade from 130,000 to 600; that Repeal would raise 
their wages and lower their taxes. Davis and Duffy 
(the founders of the Nation) sought to make them feel 
themselves a nation, talked to them of Brian Born and 
spelt his name Borhoime; of O'Sullivan, whom they 
wrote O’Suillebhain. # # They told them that “Ireland 
ought to have a foreign policy, but not necessarily the 
foreizn policy of England.’ O'Connell had put it 
more forcibly, but with the same meaning ‘If France 
puts England into a difficulty, the first hostile shot 
that's fired in the Channel (ll have the government in 
my band.’ ‘England's adversity is Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity’ was the doctrine of them both. 

'“A series of meetings which the Times dubbed 
‘monster meetings’ was projected and carried out. 
The number of persons attending them could only be 
guessed, and must have been grossly exaggerated, 
but it is certain that enormous crowds gathered almost 
day after cay in different parts of Ireland to agitate 
for Repeal. * = Two millions and three quarter 
persons attended nine meetings in June. ® * 
‘There were three meetings of 300,000 in July and one 
of 500,000. On August 15th 750,000 persons assem- 
bled at Tara. * * These numbers were probably no 
more than the sanguine guesses of triumphant enthu- 
siasts. What was more extraordinary, and to the 
Government more ominous than even these numbers, 
was the complete orderliness of these meetings. They 
were held in the open air, and even under cover not 
atenth of those huge multitudes could have heard 
the speaker's voice. Yet the tedium of standing 
and hearing nothing did not produce disorder. 

“'The apprehensions, which the sight of these unarmed 
armies of disciplined men excited in the minds of 
ministers, were justified by the language which 
O’Connell and his followers publicly employed. 
Devis, the poet of the Nation, in lines which though 
often unpolished, were singularly terse and fiery, was 
rousing a spirit of antagonism to England, and 
inculcating the duty of the struggle to be free, in 
languege which was meaningless if it did not advocate 
an ultimate appeal to force. The whole teaching of 
his colleagues of the ‘ Young Ireland’ party was 
instinct w:th the feeling that although the gift of 
freedom might perhaps be accepted if extorted by 
mere menaces, it was hardly worth having unless won 
by force cf arms. From the point of view of Her 


Majesty's Government, responsible for peace and - 


order and for the dominions of the Crown, this was 
sedition, a veiled incitement to rebellion; and yet 
O'Connell, who viewed the growing power and un- 
familiar tcne of the Natzon with jealousy, and endea- 
voured ta check it by private remonstrance, in public 
thought it necessary to echo its language. * * Military 
pians began to be openly discussed. * * The art of 
manufacturing pikes was explained.” 


( Is it necessary to mark out the points of 
similarmy with the scenes of the Bengal agi- 
tation? The founding of the Nation at once 
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suggests that of the Bande Mataram, 
Sandhya, Yugantar and other papers. Like 
their predecessor in Ireland, the Bengal 


papers of the ‘new’ or the ‘Nationalist’ 


school have been successful from the very 
beginning; they appeal less to the argument 
of pecuniary interest than to the sentiment 
of Swaraj; their motto is to create and 
foster public opinion in India and to make 
it racy of the soil; their language is terse 
and fiery, calculated to rouse a spirit of an- 
tagonism to England; they inculcate the 
duty of the struggle to be free; they seek to 
make the people feel themselves a nation; 
and somewhat on the lines of spelling 
O’Suillebhain for O’Sullivan, they write 
‘Sreejut’ instead of Babu or Mr. Some sus- 
pect in the attitude of the ‘Moderate’ 
leaders towards the nationalist papers that 
of their counterpart O’Connell, who viewed 
the growing power and unfamiliar tone of 
the Nation with jealousy and endeavoured to 
check it by private remonstrance, but in 
public thought it necessary to echo its 
language. We donot miss, in the above 
picture of Ireland, even the ‘monster meet- 
ings’ of Bengal held in connection with the 
partition agitation, the orderly and patient 
behaviour of the audience, not excluding the 
exaggerated reports of triumphant enthusi- 
asts about the size of the assemblies, the 
difference, in this as in other particulars, 
lying in the actual quantity. There was in 
Ireland a repeal police, whose business it 
was not only to keep order at the meetings, 
but also to go to every district which was 
the scene of faction riots or of agrarian 
crime, and in the name of the Repeal Asso- 
ciation to endeavour to allay the distur- 
bance. In this country, too, the apprehen- 
sions of the Government have been excited 
by the sight of the unarmed armies of disci- 
plined men who composed the audience and 
of those young men who have taken upon 
themselves the work of keeping order at the 
meetings and of going to scenes of faction 
riots to endeavour to allay the disturbance 


and who under the sonorous title of ‘Nation-- 


al Volunteers’ have unconsciously succeeded 
in striking terror into the hearts of the 
Anglo-Indians. Those who have read 


~Yugantar must have found in it military 


plans discussed and the art of self-defence 
with the lathi explained. The publication of 
a book in Bengali called “Bartaman Rana- 


~$ 


* 


in the night. 
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niti,” or “Modern Methods of Warfare,” is 
also noteworthy. In Ireland there were 
repeal arbitration courts which were intended 
to adjudicate disputes without bringing them 
before the law courts or before the magistracy, 
who were more than ever distrusted. It is 
now well known that similar arbitration 
courts have been established in Eastern 
Bengal, especially in the Barisal District. 

In the preceding few scattered outlines 
of O’Connell many readers must have re- 
cognised some features of Surendra Nath 
Banerjee-—excepting that the latter does not 
belong to the profession of law. They are 
probably anxious to know if there were any- 
thing in the career of O’Connell subsequent 
to his crowning ceremony which could pro- 
fitably be compared with the career of 
Surendranath. In coming to their help we 
might mention that a younger generation 
had grown up in Ireland to whom O’Con- 
nell’s services were matter of report; who 
saw in hima hero indeed, but one sinking 
into old age after years of failure. But it 
speedily became apparent that except among 
his own immediate followers, who would have 
accepted any policy from his hands, O’Con- 
nell’s suggestion of adopting federation found 
no favour. He felt that the reins were slipping 
from his grasp. It was not thus that in the 
heyday of his powers his suggestions were 
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disputed. His rooted belief was that no 
political advantage was worth having a 


the cost of shedding one drop of blood. The 
Young Ireland party were not far, frorr 
thinking that Irish liberties were not” wortl 


having until they had been baptized with 
English blood shed by Irish hands. There 
could be no lasting union*between two such 
views. O’Connell’s practical mind shrank 
from rejecting present boons when nothing 
better could be got. There are now in 
Bengal at least a few who would not be 
averse to declare, not without some malice, 
that O’Connell’s later career foreshadows 
that of Surendranath, from whose grasp, 
they say, the reins are slipping; as also the 
attitude of a section of the younger generation 
towards him and his views, which are so 
much akin to those of his prototype. ‘The 
Bengal terrorists present a parallel to the 
youthful Irish party who believed in a 
bloody revolution. 

Let the readers now draw their inferences 
as to the further results of the Bengal agita- 
tion from what has passed in Jreland—with- 
out forgetting that though in some respects 
the points of resemblance are striking in 
many other respects the differences are as 
wide as the poles. ~ > 


Une ©. 
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I. 
THe Two Lovers. , 


fi ee rosy-fingered morn had not yet 
dawned on the green valleys of the 

Singoung Toung. The villagers were 
not yet up; the shepherds had not yet 
started for the pasture of the day, and the 
buffaloes in the Kywaijoung had not yet 
finished the fodder that was given to them 
A young Shan was hurrying 
through a narrow lane of the village. His 
blue trousers, reaching down to the ankles, 
were ruffling and rustling against the long 
grasses bordering the narrow lane and the 
black azngy had been wet at several places 
with the dews of the autumn morning. 


At each step the broad-riramed limp straw- 
hat was flapping above the shoulder and 
the formidable dah, cased ina strong bam- 
boo sheath, was moving in unison with 
the movements of his limbs. 


The young man did not take the left-hand 
road that leads to the capital of the Sabwa. 
He turned to the right and stopped at 
length in front of a big thatched house 
situated at the extremity of the lane. A 
huge black dog was lying down on :the 
verandah and as soon as he entered: -the 
compound it stood erect growling:.térribly 


at the new-comer. “S fat ue 
ey Teens if ya: 

“Hai, dog’§shouted the Shan; you forget 

me so soon }’ EEG eRe 
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Instently the door of the cot was opened. 
A girl rosy in her good health came out 
and smiling with a shy modest smile said 
to the dog, “Hai, choughtha, stop I say, don’t 
you kAew your own men?” 

The faighful dog seemed a little abashed 
and began to wag his tail, and while his 
mistress got down to receive the young man 
the dcg went on crouching at his feet. 

There passed a kiss-—a secret and simple 
kiss—and nothing more. The Shans, even 
when they are very confident of their union 
with cheir sweet-hearts, do not go beyond 
this simple token of love before they are 
united. 

“It is six months, Mon,” said the young 


man when he had recovered a little from ‘ 


the dumbing emotion, “It is six months since 
I left you.” : 

“Yes, six months,” said the girl in a 
chok2d voice. “And these six months seemed 
to m2 longer than six long years.” 

“Put you have borne it well, sweet Mon; 
see how it has affected me.” The Shan 
opened a button of his aingyi and showed 
his kreast. Yes, he had been much reduced. 
He hac gone to seek his fortune in the 
“west” and had laboured hard to secure pro- 
fer means to marry his Mon. Ai Mon 
foncly placed her hand on the pigeon breast 
of the young man and said, “I have borne it, 
dear, in the hope that you will come and—” 

“And I have come as you wished.” The 
young man seized the slender frame of his 
sweat-heart and imprinted a soft kiss on the 
rosy cheek of the lovely virgin, though all 
the while, she was remonstrating—wait, 
wart, wait. 

A. crackle was heard at this moment within 
the cottage and the lovers at once loosened 
the.r careless grasp and stood separately at a 
respectful distance from one another. 

‘Who is there?” cried a heavy voice from 
within. “Ah, when did you come, Nga 
Shien ?” 

“Just now, my uncle. I hope you are all 
tight.” The young man entered the cottage 
and the girl followed him. 

‘Oh, come in, come in,” shouted another 
voace in soft and sweet accents. “You come 
afer a long time, dear nephew. “A cup of 
tea, Mon; a sala? please. Will you chew a 
betel?” . 

“Oh, no, not so early; let mahave a cigar, 
pleag. Yes, yes, that will dof 
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The father of the house went out to clear 
the Kywajoung, and Ai Mon, putting a water- 
pot on the oven, where a fire was buming 
day and night, went away to fetch water 
from the nearest spring. 


I 
MANY A SLIP BETWEEN THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


The young man sat down on a bamboo 
matting and kept his dah respectfully by his 
side. The usual forms of conversation 
followed ; the woman asked Nga Shien and 
he related to her one by one whither he had 
gone, how he got an appointment, how 
greatly he was loved by his master, how 
faithfully he served him and so on. Ai Mon 
returned by this time and went out again 
for the spring. The breakfast was almost 
ready, and the woman looking at his dress 
asked,’ “You have not seen your parents yet ?” 

“No, not yet, auntie. I came here on my 
way home. I started from town yesterday 
evening and have covered some filty miles 
ina night.” The Shan gave a hoarse laugh, 
to which the woman, too, rejoined and said, 
“but you have come a good way to the left. 
To go to your home you should have chosen 
the road on the right-hand side.” 

“Yes but”—a blush suffused the simple: 
face of the Shan and looking bluntly at the 
cradle on which a child was swinging he 
asked, “is it a male child, auntie ?” 

“No, a female one, Shien. Her father in 
the last Lent prayed for a son, but the God 
disposed it otherwise. He is very sorry 
for all that.” 

“All the same, auntie,a daughter or a 
son makes no difference.” 

“Makes no difference? You are mistaken, 
dear nephew. A daughter goes with her 
husband and cannot look. to the parents 
even when she desires to do so.” 

“A son too goes away with his wife when 
he is married,” interrupted the young man. 

“But not always; it is the choice of the 
bride and the bridegroom. Our Mon, you 
know, is going to be married to the Hnu of 
the Sabwa. Do you think she can look to 
our comforts when she is married there ?” 

The young man looked dreadfully at the} 
woman and broke in at last, “To whom, 
auntie, t6 the Hnu?” 

' “Yes, it is already settled that she should 
marry the Hnu.’” 

“Settled ! When was it settled ?”’ His blood 
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was up, his tone was high and his air almost 
insulting to the woman. “Ai Mon is ready 
to marry him ?” he cried. 

“No, there’s the rub,” replied the woman 
calmly. “She is rather unwilling to marry 
there, but her father persists, and I too 
have given my consent to the proposal.” 

“Not she then,” growled the Shan a little 
relieved; but he felt as if a dagger had been 
stuck into his heart, and he could speak no 
more. He became pale as death and saw 
the world reeling round him. But the 
stern and rigid nature of the Shan prevailed 
at last. There was a rude wooden chest 
just behind him ; he rested his head on it 
uttering in a deep tone—“a cup of tea, 
auntie, I am very tired.” 


The woman perceived the pallor in his~ 


face, but seemed not to notice it. His de- 
jected tone convinced her of the necessity 
of immediate help and she hastened for a 
cup of tea. The young man seemed com- 
pletely cast down. 

Ai Mon, by this time, returned from the 
spring; she had filled the little buddz pots 
with water and placed them in a row in 
a corner of the house. But as she glanced 
on her lover, she uttered in an unconscious 
moan—‘what is the matter with you, Shien, 
what makes you so pale?” 

“You will hear of it, Mon,” groaned the 
young man, his voice very laboured and 
strained. “I must ask you something”, 
-he added, “I must know it from you and 
you only.” 

Ai Mon hung down her head and was 
silent. She had guessed it all. 


UI. 
Tue REFUSAL. 


A few days after this, the Superintendent 
of the Sabwa visited the village. The rich’ 
and the respectable families of the village 
gathered under a big tree to hold a Durbar 
in honor of the great man; and Ai Mon, 
too, according to the custom of the country, 
went there with her parents to do homage 
to the Hnu. 

A raised dais was constructed at the foot 
of the tree. It was covered with white 
silk and fringed with yellow flowers. Some 
fine but fantastic fringes of (eaves Sac hung 
over the platform and on each side of it 
an athoung, resembling much the wings 
of the Calcutta stages, was erected with 
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elaborate decorations. Here the Hnu was <c 
sit under the shade of leaves and flowe s 
with the golden athaoung at his sides 
silken draperies at the back and a smel- 
low table in front, covered with hue si k 
embroidered in gold. The silver spittocr 
and the golden betel-box also were not 
forgotten; they were ,unerringly placed 
on the left side of the “Rajanallin”, whe-e 
the ‘great man was to shine :n his execz- 
tive and judicial splendour.” 

At about eight o’clock in the morning, 
all the villagers, big and smal! had assem~ 
bled under the tree and the Enu appeared 
in the Durbar in the midst of a deep reve-- 
ent silence. His Excellency took his seat 
on the raised dais and the v-llagers knet 
before him in respectful demeanour, :n 
crescentic formation. The women mag- 
nificently occupied the right hand side of 
the assembly-—their silken “lunghees”, go-- 
geous “ainjies”, and the embroidered “goung- 
poung” added tripple lustre to their glowe 
ing complexion; their valuable rings, tke 
rubied necklaces and the screwed bangles 
shone brightly in the morning sun; ard 
above all the jingjong of the golden ornamen:s 
blended with the low sweet whispers of 
the ladies made it a thing =f joy to tke 
senses. 

Nga Shien, who belonged to a poor famil, 
took his seat in one of the beck rows and 
for reasons best known to him, he was as 
pale asa marble statue and itis face wes 
more stern and serious than that of Nestor. 

Altera short speech from -he dais, the 
usual presents were made. Every one, pocr 
or rich, contributed some thing to the Vice- 
regal cofferand Ai Mon’s father 2lso, present- 
ing the Mingyi with a small be of precious 
stones, took hold of the hand of his daughter 
and addressed the Mingyi—“I give here m7 
lord, according to your Excellency’s wishes, 
my daughter, the light of tke Singoung 
Taung and hope that your Excellency wil 
accept this poor present, though it is sc 
trifling a thing in compariscn with you 
high and widespread glory.” 

The man bowed reverently, while the 
Hnu said, “For this valuable cHer you wil 
see your fortune, Sir. I accept”— 

But before his sentence was finished, A: 
Mon stood up and said ina clear, and dis- 
tinct voice. g “My lord, kindly cardon me, i: 
I interrupt vf in the midst of your sp®ech,’ 
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She was all red and was stammering owing 
to excessive emotion. “My father makes 
me an offer to you as a minor wife to your 
lordship, and I might have gladly submitted 
to his gption, being legitimately bound by 
his promises. But by the honored laws of 
the Shan‘*States, the girls also are free to 
choose their husbands, even if they are not 
approved by their parents. By virtue of 
that law and having confidence in your 
sense of justice, I tell you, my lord, that my 
hea-t is engaged to another man and I there- 
fore do not deserve to be dedicated to your 
worship.” 

With these words she saluted the Hnu and 
left the Durbar with a slow pace. 

The Hnu was highly offended; but he 
did not speak a word about it. He allowed 
the girl to pass unmolested and gravely re- 
marked like king Mindon——“let the pump- 
kin go away, I like no rival in my affection.” 

IV 
Tus NeGortiarion. 

The next morning the parents of Nga 
Shien dressed themselves trimly. ‘The 
mother had risen early in the morning, per- 
formed her ablutions, and offered a “dali” 
to the house-hold Nats. A fowl was killed, 
its blood was poured into a cup, a tical of 
salt was added to it and this admirable 
preparation was obsequiously put before the 
Nat-al scaffold. Some fruits, such as pome- 
granates and cucumbers, were hung and four 
big bunches of red flowers were tied at the 
top of the four staffs of the scaffold. 

Having thus worshipped the Nats she 
took a viss of salt and about the same quan- 
tity of tea tied in separate bundles and 
then started for Ai Mon’s house in the com- 
pary of her husband. 

The parents of Ai Mon, since the visit of 
the Hnu, were very gloomy and dispirited. 
Ai Mon had left them from the Darbar 
morning and did not come back to the house. 
The father, fearing some unthought-of mis- 
chief from the Hnu, was full of cares and 
anxiety; the mother lost her natural liveli- 
ness and was constantly talking of the un- 
happy incident, and the child, too, not being 
properly cared for, was crying piteously in 
the cradle, 

When Nga Shien’s parents arrived at 
their house, the mother of Ai Mon received 
them gerdially and giving spree to the 
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cradle, she honored them with cigars and 
betels. After the usual enquiries regarding 
their health and household affairs, the 
mother of Nga Shien harangued her in 
the following manner:—“Saya Ma, your 
daughter, beautiful Ai Mon, has been stay- 
ing in our house since yesterday morning. 
My son Nga Shien has received her hospi- 
tably and she is safe and secure in our house. 
Yesterday night, we told her to come back 
to your house, but she refused and said 
that she loved my son and intended to live 
with him as his wife. Nga Shien, also, 
to speak the truth, loves her dearly and 
they seem to be so dear to one another 
that we have not the heart to disappoint 
them in any way. It remains, therefore, 
only to be sanctioned by you-—her parents. 
Here is a small present from us (she held 
forward the bundles of tea and salt) and 
poor as we are, this much we can give. 
We hope you will kindly accept it.” 

“Don’t want your presents, madam,” a 
hoarse voice boomed out from the corner 
of the house. ‘We don’t want them—your 
tea and your salt—-take them away.” It 
was the father of Ai Mon. 

“You need not be angry, my dear sir,” 
submitted the woman, “we have neither 
confined your daughter, nor persuaded her 
to stay in our house against her will. She 
had gone there of her own accord, and 
stays there, out of her own will. If you 
do not sanction her marriage with my son, 
we shall go back straight to our house and 
tell her of your decision. She may use her 
discretion then. We have almost no anx- 
iety about it.” 

“But you are abetters—you enticed her 
from her parents. Yourson and you were 
at the bottom.” 

‘We at the bottom! Please, be careful 
what you say, Sir,” growled the father of 
Nga Shien. 

“Stop, stop,” said the mother of Ai Mon, 
addressing her husband, and then looking 
straight at the mother of Nga Shien, she 
continued—“Yes, sister, that is exactly what 
I was thinking of. My daughter is no child 
now ; she knows where she will be happy. I 
do not consider it wise to go against her will.” 

“Hnih“/hnih’—grumbled her husband— 
“but we are no stocks and stones—hnih— 
that we must not—hnih—be consulted—she 
must marry——hnih—-hnih—the Hnu.” 
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“Stop, stop, you simpleton,” cried the 
lady of the house, for she had lost her 
temper. “Go and look after the cattle. 
Who goes to consult you about her mar- 
riage? Who goes--say—who goes—ha? 

The father of Ai Mon walked out of the 
house in an angry mood and did not come 
back till he was compelled to enter the 
house by the backdoor, by a burning appe- 
tite for food. 

Vv 
Tue CEREMONY. 

It was settled at last, that Nga Shien 
and Ai Mon were to be joined in wed-lock. 
The Hpe Wan, the almanack of the Shans, 
was consulted and after serious calculation, 
a day was fixed for the public performance 
of their marriage ceremony. On that day, 
at a particular time, the position of the 
Neggas (Nagas) and joginies was propi- 
tious to it; the Nekatas (Sanskrit Naksha- 
tras) and the Gahas (Grahas) cast a good 
influence on the pair; the names and the 
birthdays also offered no obstacles to the 
selection and the Lugyies too unanimously 
gave their opinion in favour of the very same 
day. Ai Mon, when she was sure that her 
parents had agreed to her union with Nga 
Shien, returned home and anxiously waited 
for the hand of her lover. 

On the day fixed the members of both the 
parties rose early in the morning, bathed, 
combed their hair and put on new and 
gaudy garments. The women put scented 
Tanakha on their faces, tinged their lips 
with betel and placed boquets of pretty 
flowers amidst the voluptuous coils of their 
lustrous locks. The divine seat of the house- 
hold Nat had been decorated with twigs, 
flowers and fruits and a few more of the 
latter were hung under the seat for the dis- 
posal of the deities. 

At about rz a. M., for such was the time 
calculated and fixed for the ceremony, the 
relatives of both the parties met in Ai Mon’s 
house. The bride-groom, his parents, their 
relatives and attendants were welcomed 
with regal honors. <A rich blanket was 
. spread on one side of the house and they 
were seated there. On the other side the 
bride, her parents and other relaNons took 
their seats upon an ordinary blanket. 

After a short and genial conversation the 
bride-groom rose from his seat, proceeded to 
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the parents of Ai Mon and made a formil 
proposal for the hand of hs sweetheart. 
‘Worshipful Sir,” said he, “J ask the help ard 
lifelong companionship of your daughter, 
Ai Mon, in the troublesome duties of th:s 
world. I love her dearly and she too hes 
kindly promised to be my wife Phope ycu 
will kindly favour me with hes hand.” 

Just then a relative brough: forward two 
bundles of tea and salt, each containirg 
some coins within it. The bride-groom 
touched them and they were presented -o 
the parents of Ai Mon on his behalf. Tke 
father of Ai Mon, in the mean time, tock 
the right hand of his daughter and having 
placed it in the out-stretched hand of his 
son-in-law said in a deep graie tone !—"si 
Mon, thou art no more mine; I give thee <o 
Nga Shien whom thou hast chosen as try 
husband and he will supply thee with tky 
food, clothes and other necsssaries of life. 
Thou art hisnow. Be therefore true ard 
faithful to him.” 

Ai Mon blushed and looked more beaut_- 
ful than ever. 

By this time, some of the ladies of tke 
bride’s party opened the bunc.es, took out 
the coins, and tied them back. These coins 
were due to the parents of cae bride ard 
they were handed over to them. A Lugye 
then took up the two bundles on his head, 
and in a procession with the personages 
present there carried the bundies to a cross- 
ing of the public highways anc placed them 
ceremoniously on some plzntain leaves 
spread on the ground. The village conce-t 
party began to play on their inscruments with 
swelling animation, the boys znd girls con:- 
menced singing and dancing t the music, 
the relations of both the partics engaged n 
light and playful jokes and at short interva_s 
they rent the sky with bursts of terrifc 
laughter. Some customary ce-emonies such 
as are exclusively observed by the fair sex, 
were duly performed and the Lugyie called 
the Earth, the Sun, the Moon, the Stars ard 
the Sky to bear witness to the anion. 

The procession then returned home, all 
took their respective seats, some women of 
the bride’s side, tied a cori of threacs, 
round the left wrist of the brice and another 
round the right wrist of the bridegroora. 
They then fell to the feast--one and a_l, 
male and sa 
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The marriage had thus been celebrated. 
In the evening Ai Mon, escorted by a long 
train of beautiful ladies entered the house 
of her husband. There were great rejoicings 
all around ; the village pwe began to “boung 
boung” to the great amusement of the rustic 
congregatfon and bright rows of the finest 
lacies of the village were pouring in to pay 
the:r warmest congratulations to the newly- 
united pair. Everyone coming with the 
bride was cordially received, some four or 
five boxes of betels were offered, a dozen 
cups filled with delicious tea were passed 
from hand to hand, and different kinds of 
confectionary were distributed to the guests 
to their hearts’ content. The mother of Nga 
Shien, an impersonation of agility, was serv- 
ing from a large bamboo bow! a favorite sauce 
of the Shans—composed of boiled tea leaf, 
salt, chillies, fried peas, fried fish, etc., all 
mixed and churned in a quantity of the 
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decoction of tamarinds. This preparation, 
specially from the house of Nga Shien, had a 
name in the village and was therefore spoken 
of on all hands in high terms of applause. 
By 8 o'clock in the evening, the guests 
began dispersing and within half an hour 
they were all gone. The hostess then 
gathered and removed the plates, cups, and 
bowls used in the repast; and when every- 
thing was shipshape, she sat down placidly 
with a big Salai in her mouth to talk and 
ruminate on the events of the day. : 
Nga Shien then retired to bed. A small 
room partitioned out of his father’s room 
by a thin Chalai was apportioned to him, a 
small candle was placed in the room, in 
one of the corners, and Ai Mon was led into 
the room by her mother-in-law and was 
shown the bed on which they were to 
sleep. 
Brreswar GANGOOLY. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


of the French Revolution, the Italian 
patriot Joseph Mazzini wrote :— 


“4 Bastile, a Constitution, and a Guillotine. 

‘Ls this indeed the whole significance of the French 
Revclution? Does this gigantic event teach us no 
other lesson? Has the historian no better counsel for 
the youth of Europe than the threatening versuchs of 
Geetre ? 

“No: it cannot be. Five-and-twenty millions of 
mer do not rise up as one man, nor rouse one half of 
Eurcpe at their call, for a mere word, an empty for- 
mula, a shadow. The Revolution,—that is to say, the 
tumzlt and fury of the Revolution,—-perished ; the 
form perished, as all forms perish when their task is 
accomplished, but the idea of the Revolution survived. 
That idea, freed from every temporary envelope or 
disguise, now reigns for ever, a fixed star in the in- 
tellectual firmament; it is numbered among the con- 
quests of humanity. , 

“Eyery great idea is immortal; the French Xevolu- 
tion rekindied' the sense of right, of liberty, and of 
equa.ity in the human soul, never henceforth to be 
extinguished ; it awakened France to the conscious- 
ness of the inviolability of her national life; and 
awakened in every people a perception of the powers 
of colective will, and a conviction of ultimate victory, 
of which none can deprive them.” 


| reviewing Thomas Carlyle’s History 


Tho® Calcutta terrorists wnef have been 
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captured and incarcerated and are awaiting 
their trial before tribunals presided over by 
foreigners have most of them courted death 
and heavy punishments by revealing the 
conspiracy they had concocted to subvert 
the Britsh rule in India. “ Five-and-twenty 
millions of men do notrise up asoneman, * 
* for a mere shadow.” If we are 
to believe the theory of the British officials 
and Anglo-Indian papers, the terrorists are 
not such a handful of men as have been 
captured; on the contrary their secret 
society numbers very many thousands of 
men who have been supplying them with 
the sinews of war. Ifthe allegation of the 
Anglo-Indians be true, if the terrorists have 
thousands of supporters behind them, have 
those Indians who have constituted them- 
selves into this secret society risen up “for 
a mere shadow?” Do not they know that 
by constityting themselves as members of 
an insurgént society, they make themselves 
liable to lose every thing in this world, as 
well as their lives? Anglo-Indian editors 
assert that terrorism by bomb-throwing is 
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due to the bitter writings of the vernacular 
press and the bitter speeches of agitators. 
Granted. But what embittered their minds? 
Undoubtedly the treatment our people have 
received in speech, writing and action 
at the hands of official and non-official 
Anglo-Indians, But supposing the bitter- 
ness of mind of Indian editors and agitators 
was something uncaused, how could they 
lead some people to desperate acts, if the 
people had no grievances? You cannot 
kindle fire by simply blowing with the 
mouth. There must be a spark at least, 
and there must be fuel. 


Does it not necessarily follow then that 
there must be something rotten in the 
Government of India which has goaded the 
terrorists to desperation? From the time of 
Macaulay down to- Curzon, Bengalis have 
been taunted with cowardice; very ‘“chari- 
table” and even pious Christians have abused 
them to their hearts’ content. It has been 
asserted over and over again with contempt 
that the Bengalis could only talk, but could 
not act. What wonder if some reckless 
and desperate boys among them took to 
foolish and unrighteous methods to falsify 
these libels on their national character? 
There must be something very extraordinary 
in the situation of India which has given 
courage and strength to the nerves of the 
“cowardly and talkative’ Bengalis and 
has induced them to commit bomb-outrages. 


Sir Henry Sumner Maine, in his well- 
known work on popular Government 
writes : ; 


‘The most remarkable is the relatively small portion 
of the human race which will so much as tolerate a 
proposal or attempt to change its usages, laws, and 
Institutions. * * * % There is in India a minority 
educated at the feet of English politicians and in 
books saturated with English political ideas, which 
has learned to repeat their language; but it is doubt- 
ful whether even these, if they had a voice in the 
matter, would allow a finger to be laid on the very 
subjects with which European legislation is beginning 
to concern itself, social and religious usage. There 
is not, however, the shadow of a doubt that the 
enormous mass of the Indian population hates and 
dreads change. * * * x» It is quite evident 
that the greatest fact in Anglo-Indian history, the 
Mutiny of the mercenary sepoy army, is as much 
a mystery to the average man of the West as are 
certain colours to the colour-blind; ** The in- 
tense conservatism of much the largest part of man- 
kind is, however, attested by quite as much evidence 
as is the pride of certain nations in railways, electric 
telegraphs, or democratic governments.’’Pp : 132133. 





Again :-— 

“The natural condition of mankird (if that word 
‘natural’ is used) is not the prog~essive condition, 
It is a condition not of changeableness but of un- 
changeableness. The immobility o° society is the 
rule, its mobility is the exception. The t8leration 
of change and the belief in its ac-antages are still 
confined to the smallest portion of tle human race, 
and even with that portion they are extremely 
modern.” P 170. “ 

If all human races are opposed to 
change, according to Western notions 
the East is proverbially unczanging, and 
the Bengalis aré proverbiall; “cowards.” 
How is it then that a desire fora change 
in the administration of Indic has sprung 
up in the proverbially unchanging and the 
“cowardly” race of India? Who will ana- 
lyse the present critical situa: on of India? 

Mr. Ruskin said of the Irish, that they 
are “an affectionate people, wkd cannot be 
governed by heartless persons on scientific 
principles.” Is not the same true of Indians 
in general and Bengalis in particular, who 
are more affectionate than the Irish or any 
other Christian nation of the world and 
who are endowed with wa-m_ oriental 
sensibilities and susceptibilit es? But the 
foreign rulers of India do not believe in 
exercising the virtue of sympathy towards 
their subjects. They believe with the Ger- 
man Iron Prince Bismarck tmat “feelings 
have nothing to do with polizics.” They 
believe that their connection with India is’ 
altogether a political one and for purposes 
of commercial exploitation cr what Sey- 
mour Keay would call “spoliat:on of India." 
Thus is the failure of the British rule in 
India to be accounted for. 

Of course, our present Secre<ary of State 
for India, the Right -Hon’t.e Viscount 
Morley of Blackburn—he whe was known 
once upon a time as “honest John,” will not 
do any thing to find out the cause 9f the failure 
of the rule of England in India >r apply the 
real remedy. To him if the Br:tish rule in 
India is a failure, it is “a settled fact.” Forso 
he practically said as far back as 1885, when 
he opposed the late Lord Rancolph Chur- 
chill’s proposed Commission of Inquiry. 
Writing to the late Mr. Digby on the rst 
October, 1885, Mr. John Morley explained 
his reasons for opposing the apzointment of 
the Commission as follows :— 

“My points 


retwo, first, | object toa raking in- 
quiry into ’the 


ole operation of the Indian iovern- 
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ment’—the description that I was criticising—as being 
dargerously wide. We have much misery and wrong 
in Great Britain. Shall I, on that account, bring the 
whole operation of the British Government in this 
Island into question? Such a project would be both 
mischievgus and futile. The reference ought to be 
narrowed to definite, specific and limited issues. 

‘Second, the Parliamentary Committee is no more 
likely to lead to practical results of any importance, 
than did the Indian Fingnce Commission of a few years 
ago. Indian reformers must have positive ideas of 
their own—not necessarily matured projects or drafts 
of bills—and then a Committee might usefully test 
ther.” 

Perhaps, there is hardly any doubt in any 
thoughtiul Indian’s mind that it is the doings 
ard utterances of the recently created Vis- 
count Morley which are, in no small 
measure, responsible for the present situation. 
Imagine what effect his reference to the 
educated Indians as enemies of England 
must have had on the people of | this 
country. ; 

Mr. Morley in his letter to Mr. Digby, 
a quotation from which has already been 
made above, admits that the Parliament or 
Parliamentary Committees are quite useless 
and helpless in doing any good to India. 
Tais shows that no one is responsible for 
the good Government of India. Wrote Sir 
John Malcolm in the introductory chapter 
of his Political History of India :— 

*It has been well observed by an able anonymous 
author, who has written a history of the early period 
of the East India Company, that unlimited power in 
the hands of a single person may be prevented from 
degenerating into acts of tyranny by the terrors of 
ignominy, or by personal fears. Buta body of men 
yested with authority, is seldom swayed by restraint of 
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either kind* ; as they derive, individually, but little ap- 
plause from their best measures, so the portion of in- 
famy which may fall to each for the worst public 
actions is too small to affect personal character. Hav- 
ing, therefore, no generous inducement to follow virtue, 
the most sordid passions frequently lead them into 
vice. It is from this circumstance that the decisions of 
public bodies sometimes partake of that mortifying 
species of tyranny which is incapable of redress, and 
yet is beyond revenge.” 

In a footnote to the above, Sir John Mal- 
colm added :— 

“Those republics whose conduct would appear an _ 
exception to this rule have acted under the influence of 
motives which could not exist in the minds of men who 
had _ no national feeling for the country they ruled, and 
only viewed their possessions and power as sources of 
commercial advantage.”’ 

How truly applicable the above are to the 
Government of India under the control of 
the British Parliament. Since the transfer 
of the Government cf India to the Crown.— 
now half a century ago, the condition of 
India has been getting from bad to worse 
every year. If Indian questions did not ex-' 
cite any interest in England when Macaulay 
wrote his essay on Clive, they do much less 
now. Year after year, Indian budgets are 
presented to empty benches of the Houses of 
Parliament. 

There can be only one remedy for this 
misgovernment of India. It is to give her 
“Swaraj” or Home Rule. Unless that is 
done there is no hope for a contented, 
happy and prosperous India. 

* As the British Empire is 2 monarchy only in name, being 
really governed by a body of men, this shows clearly that 


terrorism as a means of political enfranchisement is futile in the, 
British dependency of India. 


THE SAORIAS OF THE RAJMAHAL HILLS 


LANCING at the maps, the eye is at- 
tracted by the wide sweep of the Raj- 
mahal Hills, which rise to an altitude 

of 2,000 ft. above the sea-level and which 
extend from the Himalayas to the Western 
Gkats taking the Vindhya Hills as the con- 
tmuation of this range. South of the Saoria 
tract runs the Bansloi river and northwards 
the hills stand ut boldly and stem the 
Ganges, driving its waters with tremendous 
force against the piers and baggions cf the 
ancient®@city of Rajmahal. 


This tract has an average rainfall of 50 
inches and the temperature frequently reaches 
15°F. In sucha climate great muscular 
development is noz to be expected, and, 
therefore, the Saoria is short of stature, light 
of build, wiry and capable of undergoing 
considerable fatigue. Pale complexions are 
not uncoryrion, but the characteristic colour 
is chocolate brown, sometimes merging into 
black. The women are well favoured, ro- 
-bust, often elegantly proportioned and pleas- 
ing in features. They move with a swing. 
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of the hips, a carriage far removed from the 
sweeping grace of the high-caste Hindu 
woman. In fact, the figures of the Saorias 
resemble closely those of the Negro. . They 
are most probably of Dravidian origin. . 

The Saorias are divided into (1) maler 
meaning “hardy hillman” and (2) Saoria 
proper, which is of doubtful meaning, prob- 
ably a contraction of “Savala-paharia,” 
Savala Pahar being the Hindu name of the 
Rajmahal Hills. 

The Saoria proper again has five divi- 
sions: these are territorial in nature. The 
inhabitants of these'divisions marry without 
restriction. Great dissimilarity in language 
exists. 

The Saoria claims to be of the same 
caste as the “Sahib.” 

The traditions and legends of the Saorias 
are meagre. The following legend is re- 
lated by aged men after festivals to the 
youths of both sexes :— 


“In the beginning lived Bhim Rajah and Bhim 
Rani; they had seven sons and seven daughters, 
The sons were great hunters—they hunted every day. 
The seven daughters were great cooks, and they used 
to cook for their brothers. Food was always ready 
for the hunters in their dwellings ; but the cooks were 
never seen as they concealed themselves in the paddy 
stacks within the houses. The seven brothers desired 
to see the cooks, and accordingly took counsel together. 
Each brother peg inning from the eldest watched to 
discover the cooks, but failed, But the youngest 
brother succeeded and appeared before them when 
the cooks after bringing food to each house were 
sitting in a line and were searching for lice in each 
others’ head. He said to them :—you are my eldest 
sister-in-law and so on, until he came to the youngest, 
and said ‘you are my wife’, He then took them to 
the houses of his brothers, and his own wife to his 
own house. Being very happy the brothers arranged 
a great feast. Beef, mutton, fish, fowls, pigs &c., were 
cooked in separate pots. They were sitting in a line 
with their wives, and the youngest brother was given 
the preference to take “what best pleased him, as 
he had found the wives. He chose beef and makat 
tice, and left, taking the cooking pots with him and 
became a Saoria Paharia. The other brothers formed 
the other caste. Hence it is that Saorias, when cook- 
ing away from their homes, never leave their cooking 
pots behind them, but always carry them to their 
homes.” 


They have a firm belief in the transmigra- 
tion of souls. Their moral code is believed 


; to have been revealed to their first parents 


by the Creator. Their moral dicta are in 
no way inferior to those of the Mghly deve- 
loped civilized people. The chief of all virtues 
with them is Truth. Whoever obeys God’s 
commandments will behave well in all 
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respects. He will neither injure, abuse, 
beat nor kill any one; nor rob, steal, waste, 
or quarrel; but he will praise God morning 
and evening and the women must do this 
too. They believe in evolution and devolu- 
tion. ‘Riches or other good gifts afe often 
punished in this world,—the riehes disap- 
pear or calamity befalls the offender.’ Con- 
cealment of crime, as mlirder or adultery, is 
looked upon asa great offence. It becomes 
still more heinous if the object of conceal- 
ment is to throw blame on another. God 
sees all that is done. Suicide is a crime and 
asin, and the soul of him who commits 
suicide hovers asa ghost between heaven 
and earth and a like fate awaits the soul of 
the murderer. In the Saoria the trait of 
treachery is lacking. Craft, if there be any 
in the Saoria, is superficial. 

Ethnologically tattooing is of profound 
interest. Tattooing among the hill-folk is 
crude and meaningless and it cannot be 
compared with the marvellous designs of 
Japan. Among the recognised masters of 
this art several colours are used, but the 
Paharias have one medium, black, and the 
instrument is the ordinary needle. The 
colour is made by mixing charcoal with 
‘mahua’ juice. The Paharia maiden 
tattoos, and it is exclusively her privilege, 
which the men admire and to them appear 
to increase the radiance of her black eyes. 
A jungle flower, an arrow, a spear, the stars, 
are ever at hand to serve as models. The wife 
of a chief does not employ any special 
design to mark her position. : 

There is no fixed time ior marriages. 
The girl should have reached the age of 
puberty and the youth should be at least 17 
or 18 years old. Marriages do not take 
place in the month of Paus and during the 
dark fortnight of the moon, the moon being 
required to witness the ceremony. The youth’s 
mother begins the negotiations. Her first 
enquiry is as to whether the girl has been be- 
spoken, and as to whether her affections are 
already engaged. Sunday is an unlucky 
day, so are pujahs and agricultural opera- 
tions. The girl’s consent is necessary for 
marriage. Ifthe girl takes a mala (neck- 
lace of glass beads) and a rupee, it is sup- 
posed that she gives her consent, and if not, 


not. Ifafter the girl’s consent, the youth 
desires to break off the marriage, the rupee 
is placed the girl’s head and a Igtaful of 
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water is poured on her head and then she is 
free to marry elsewhere. During the marri- 
age the male relatives present knives, tangis 
(axes), arrows and money and the female 
relatives malas and money. Bows are not 
presented. Tobacco and refreshments are 
supplied to the relatives of the bridegroom 
by the relatives of the bride. The father of 
the bride says, ‘Behdld this girl I give to you, 
being free from disease and blame; take 
her and see that she is properly maintained. 
Take the girl; if she leaves her husband 
without cause, he will be entitled to get back 
the expen¢’s. of the marriage, and if he turns 
KY. out without cause, he will lose his 
marriage expenses.’ He then hands the 
girl to the groom’s father or, in his absence, 
to the groom’s brother or to the groom him- 
self. After this the groom taking hold 
of the girl’s little finger of the right hand 
with his right hand, makes his way outside 
the house, when they are stopped by some 
one on behalf of the girl’s relatives, and are 
not allowed tg go until the groom has cast 
two annas in pice on the ground. The 
priest then comes with a fowl and says, 
‘#0 Sun-god and Moon, from this day may 
they be happy,’ and a fowl’s head is then 
severed and the blood is sprinkled over their 
heads. 

The contracting parties may meet before 
themarriage, but in case of going beyond 
the proper limits, the young man is fined 
two pigs by the panchayet;| In such cases 
the girl’s father claims Rs: 20 or so for his 
pan and the erring pair ate considered to 
be married. Drums are not beaten at mar- 
riages, songs are not suing, nor are there any 
dances. 

A girl may notemarry her brother or first 
cousin. The same rule prevails on the 
mother’s side.’ A man may marry an elder 
sister and then her younger sister, but not 
vice versa. A man may marry five or six 
wives and they may be sisters provided the 
eldest be willing. 

When a man becomes guilty of incest he 
is fined two pigs and two fowls by the panch. 
The girl and her parents keep the offspring of 


such a union and the child is admitted into’ 


caste. if a younger sister’s husband and an 
eldest sister are guilty, the man is fined 
Rs, 20, and is outcasted ; the woman has her 
head shaved and painted withgsaffron and 
lime, gnd she is taken all rourgl the village 
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and made a public spectacle. Then the 
offenders are also told, ‘go and die in the 
jungle anywhere.’ 

In olden days it was customary for Saorias 
to rush down into the plains and capture 
wives and cattle. 

Divorce is allowed in cases of illicit con- 
duct on the part of the wife. In such a 
case the husband is entitled to get compen- 
sation from the lover, ranging from Rs.9g 
upwards, according to circumstances. The 
husband breaks a siraw and pours water 
over the wife’s head. Ifthe wife can prove 
that she was forcibly betrayed her husband 
keeps her after taking the fine and a promise 
from her as regards another wife. Arrange- 
ments for another wife are made by the 
erring woman herself, and she loses her pri- 
vileges as head wife. A wife may not 
divorce her husband for adultery. 

A divorcee may marry again, her children 
by the first marriage remaining with their 
father. The children of concubines of an- 
other caste are classed as Saorias and not 
after the mother. 

The widow of an elder brother may 
marry a younger brother, but the younger 
brother’s wife cannot marry an elder brother. 

A widow’s children remain with the first 
husband’s family in case of remarriage. 
She retains no rights in her first husband’s 
property. In case she marries a younger 
brother, she shares her first husband’s pro- 
perty with her children. In case of a 
childless widow, the second husband being 
a brother of the deceased, succeeds to the 
property and through him his children 
inherit. In the case of issue from both the 
brothers the children only inherit the shares 
of their respective fathers. 

If a man has two sons the property is 
divided in the proportion of 6 to 4. Un- 
married brothers are, however, entitled to a 
separate share termed the mar riage portion. 
If there be no sons, the daughters inherit 
equally. If there be sons and daughters, 
the daughters are entitled to one cow and a 
thalia (brass plate) each. In all cases of 
disputes the matter is referred to the pancha- 
yet. 

A widéw with children may not alienate 
property 4*ithout the consent of the children 
and in the case of minors, of the husband’s 
male relatives. Being childless she holds 
the roperty for her life. 
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A step-son has no right in the step-father’s 
property. Until the step-sonis married, he 
is provided for by the step-father. In the 
case of a man dying without any relative, 
his property goes to the village headman, 
who gives a feast to the whole village. 

The custom of adoption is well known. 
The father is given money. But in the case 
of a girl’s adoption, no money is given. An 
adopted son is entitled to the whole of the 
property. A man may adopt a brother. 
The Bhuiyas intermarry with Saorias. 

Physical defects on the part of the girl are 
not permitted after marriage to annul the 
contract. The pach will however allow an 
annulment on payment of Rs..5, which are 
placed on the girl’s head and water is sprinkled 
by her husband and he breaks a straw 
and the separation is complete. 

If the girl finds defects in her husband, the 
panch annuls the marriage on payment of 
pan money. 

There are no ceremonies of any kind con- 
nected with pregnancy. After child birth 
the father is not allowed to do any work for 
five days, he is considered unclean. The 
navel string of the baby is placed on an earthen 
plate full of ashes, and a miniature bow 
and arrow are stuck into the ashes and these 
are placed under a Kusum tree before dawn. 
The ceremony is performed by the father, 
who says, while doing so, ‘I have a son, 
may he be a great hunter.’ In the case of 
a girl the operation is varied by sticking a 
bamboo spoon for mixing rice, into the ashes, 
and when placing these under a tree, the 
father says, ‘May she be a good housewife.’ 
Returning home he consults his wife as to 
the name of the infant and the name select- 
ed, generally that of a relative, the father 
and mother blow into the ears of the child. 
In the case of a boy the father does not 
shave or cut his hair and both the parents 
are not permitted to visit ‘any one, nor to 
touch the things of other people. In the 
case of a girl these taboos last for two 
months. pS 

The dead are buried. The corpse is wash- 
ed and oiled and then clothed in its best 
apparel, vermilion is put on theforehead and 
nose. Bows, arrows, and all x eae pro- 
perty are placed in the grave. Codked makai 
and fowl are placed at the four corners of 
the grave, saying,‘ This is for you,.O son 
or wife; may your ancestors eat this and 
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keep you in safety with ther.’ Death dees 
not make the relatives unclean. A feast is 
given to the bearers of the corpse and tne 
relatives after five days. Betore they pzr- 
take of the feast, some broiled liwer and 
makai rice are placed by tke guests at tne 
spot where the body was arst laid down. 
The deceased is there called upon by name 
to accept the offerings maze. After tne 
lapse of a year invitations to another feest 
are sent to all relatives. These ceremonzes 
apply to men, women and Loys, but not zo 
infants unable to speak. Such infants are 
buried outside the regular graveyiicd. Anyone 
dying of small-pox or cholera is not burted. 
In case of snake-bite or accident, the 
usual ceremony is observed. In case 97f 
death by tigers, &c., the same customs are 
followed if the body is fourd; if not the 
usual feast takes place afte- the lapse of a 
year. 

Though a Sal twig, a bamosoo or acley 
lump ora stone may sometimes represeat 
the minor deities, the ‘Mzler have ro 
temples, nor are the gods represented ty 
idols generally, and no special form of wo-- 
ship is fixed for ‘them, nor -s there ary 
special day fixed for their worship. Laiku 
Gosain, the Creator, is the most powerful of 
all the gods. A man representing any of 
the gods by idols would be dutcasted, A 
bachelor or a widower can offer no pujah to 
any of the gods. re. 

Laihu Gosain (the Creator), Darmari Gosa:n 
(the Divinity of Birth) and Jarmatre Gosam 
(the Divinity &f Truth) are i-visible. The , 
latter two are regarded as attr butes of the 
first, Laihu Gosain.’ Ber Gcsain and Biip 
Gosain are seen in the heavers as the sun 
and the moon. They hav2 power to benet:t 
cultivation and also the fublic health, 
There are besides some godlimgs, e. g., Pan 
Duri Gosain (of highways and journeys) and 
some others representing difierent harves.s 
and diseases, and they are worshipped in 
their respective seasons and on occasions ur~ 
der different varied rituals. There are also 
a lot of devils and evil spirits. from whom 
danger to women is greatly :eared. Gir's 
and women are often possessec by ghosts. 

Superstition and its handmaiz imagination 
mould the Saoria at will, an< in the grave 
or the tree he beholds with terror the Jam- 
posi (gho#t) and invests the inexplicable 
power of tQe railway train with a “apacit- 
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for ccmpassing the direst evil. He ascribes 
an epidemic of small-pox or cholera to 
the advent of inimical spirits by railway. 
He exorcises them by constructing a rude 
medel ef a train, wheels it through the 
village and into the jungle, and desires the 
invisible passengers to journey onwards. 
Such is the Saoria of to-day and such has 
he been for countless generations. 


Some of the mantras, rituals and songs 
per:aining to pujah are too indecent to 
deszrize, in which even women join. Goats, 
pigs and fowls are sacrificed during the 
puyehs. Pujahs are offered on the village 
path aot only to the models of trains but 
also to umbrellas, elephants, leopards and 
tig2rs. 

During the Durga Pujah the Ner Lalleh 
or snake dance is held. A cobra is caught 
and round it the dancers stand in a circle 
czizying long tasselled bamboo staves ring- 
ed with gleaming brass. The headman’s 
head-dress is adorned with plumes and 
peacock feathers. His ankles and knees 
are encircled with tinkling bells and he 
mzces merry to the sound of ringing drums. 
Tre dancing measure is very intricate and 
is accompanied by a weird and deep chant 
in unison. Forty or fifty men dressed in 
red, blue or crimson dance ina circle and 
finally the dancers imitate with marvellous 
precision, dancing all the while, the wind- 
ing movement of a snake in motion. The 
excitement and the picturesqueness of this 
armaczing spectacle are better imagined than 
described. The following is the song :— 


MALTO, 


Utari bandla, purabi bandla 

Bandla purab sanjre samdre. 
Gurudur gurukiare, sanpre 

Bandare utart bandla 

Puvabi bandla bandla purab 

Sanjve Samdre amer bimer 

Goler kati eto darm karore 

Sanp, sanp tori atlo, chutaki kelawoh. 


A spell from east and north I wis, 
A spell from the ocean's boom ; 
The master binds the dreaded hiss, 
Nor fears he the bite that’s doom. 
A spell from east and north I ween 
And the Death all helpless lies ; 
Nor ire nor sting, ah me! the scene 

* While our song doth swelling rise. 
Oh, bring ye gifts and service true, 
Lo, the master plays the snake 

_ With snapping finger; bring higduc 
Afnd offerings freely make. 
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The Saorias are great lovers of their 
homes. The Saoria prefers starvation on 
his beloved hills to plenty abroad, and renders 
loyal allegiance to his confused pantheon 
of godlings and demons. 

Saoria houses are always erected north 
and south with bamboos and grass. The 
floor of the house is lower than the level 
of the village site. The dormitory system 
prevails among the Saorias. The marriage- 
able girls have a house to themselves, and 
the youths another, which are called 
Maidens’ dwelling house and Bachelor’s 
dwelling house respectively. 

Articles regarded with loathing by Aryans 
are to them clean and wholesome. An 
animal that has died of anthrax or rinder- 
pest is eaten. Soarias do not eat cats, 
ponies, vultures, kites, crows, adjutants, 
dogs, jackals, wolves, and hyenas. The 
flesh of leopards and tigers is used medi- 
cinally. Bears are eaten. lt is forbidden 
to kill dogs and cats, and pujahs are per- 
formed when a tiger or leopard is killed. 
He who kills a cat or a dog has to offer 
rice and a fowl’s egg cn the western path 
of the village to propitiate the ghost of the 
dogs and cats, &c. 

They have an amazing capacity for 
alcohol and toddy liquor and this capacity 
is by no means confined to men only. 

The exploits of the Saoria, with the bow 


and spear form the subject of many a- 


ballad. The Mahratta and the great Mogul 
were baffled in their attempts to deprive them 
of their independence and the little wealth 
and comforts they have, but their resolute 
claims to independence have been brushed 
aside by the wily English. Forests have 
disappeared. To the Saoria it has in the 
majority of cases brought a temporary 
alfluence, which is the portal to wretched- 
ness. Land settlement, sabaz grass industry 
and forest conservancy are indeed complex 
problems, and abject poverty is no misno- 
mer among the Saorias of to-day. The 
Saorias are again thriftless toa degree, and 
garners but to squander ata festival or to 
become the fortunate possessor of a godling. 

A wife galls her husband by the name of 
her child, 7#., father of soand so. If there 
are no children, she will say “A re” ae, 
O go (Bengali) or ehji (Hindi). The husband 
also calls his wife by the name of the 
children, and in case of no children he 
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says O re, the feminine of A re. Other 
relatives are called by their names. The 
eldest brother is not addressed by name by 
the younger brothers. They call him Bedo 
baya (big brother). 

I shall conclude by giving another sample 
of the Saoria song. 


_MALTO. 


Tundi kiare pachin tuke 
Tundi kiare pubia tuke 
Qede bari tariki neken eta Chaudi. 


SONG. 


The western wind has come and gone, 

The eastern wind has come and gone, 

Who cares for weary feet and woe 
Tell, O Chandi, tell! 
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Ejugen ayath are andila, 
Najugen abath ave andilah, 
tko chudi Maharani allengern. 
Atundiya Chandi? 


Our, mothers saw not such a s.cht, 
Our fathers saw not such a light, 
Whence doth the white queen view 
. The radiance of the beacons bright 
Tell, OO Chandi, tell! 


This song was -composec to comme- 
morate the Coronation bonfire of Hs 
Majesty the King-Emperor.* 


CHARUCHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAY. 


. * this article is chiefly compiled from a very elaborate 
article by R. B. Bainbridge in Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengnl, 
Vol. fl, No. 4, pp. 43-84, Dated 25-5-07, 


THE WHITE ARMY IN INDIA 


HE discussion which took place in the 


House of Commons on the rgth March - 


1908 on the Army Estimates and espec- 
cially that relating to the maintenance of 
the strength of the British army on the 
establishment of India—is very instruc- 
tive. One of the honorable members did 
not hesitate to declare that— 

“We had never yet worked up to the figure laid 
down after the Mutiny, that the British troops should 
be 80,000.” . 

‘This was a pure invention from the inner 
consciousness of the honorable “member. 
No such figure had ever been laid down 
after the Mutiny. A Royal Commission 
was appointed by the late Queen Victoria’s 
Command, dated 15th July, 1858 to inquire 
into the organization of the Indian Army. 
They were commanded to report on twelve 
questions, of which the third ran as fol- 
lows :— : 

“The proportion which European should bear to 


Native troops, in Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery 
respectively.” 


The report on this question was :— 


=~ Your Majesty’s Commissioners are of opinion, 
that the amount of the Native force shoujl not, under 
present circumstances, bear a greater pr&portion to the 
European, in Cavalry and Infantry, thanstwo to one 


for Bengal, and three to one for Madras and Bombay . 


respectively. ; 
“ The evidence before the Commissioners is unani- 
mous, that the Artillery should be mainly a European 


force, and they agree in the opinion thus expressec, 
exceptions being made for such stations as are peculiar- 
ly detrimental to the European constitution. 


“In connexion with this question, your Commis- 


‘sioners observe, that Military Police Corps have been 


formed, or are in course of formation, throughour 
India. They see in this force, in its numerical strength. 
and military organization, differing, as it does, in ne 
essential respect from the regular Sesoy Army, the 
elements of future danger. They would, therefore. 
recommend that great caution be usec, in not giving 
to this force a stricter military training than may be 
required for the maintenance of discipine, lest a new 
Native Force be formed, which may hereafter become 2 
source of embarassment to the Government.”’ 


It is necessary to reproduce here the 
opinions of some of the distingushed Anglo- 
Indian civil and military officers when this 
question was put to them. 


PROPORTIONING NATIVES TO EUROPEANS 
IN THE ARMY IN INDIA. 


“On the subject of proportioning nazives to Euro- 
peans, it should be remembered of how many races 
the population of India is made up; that some are 
much more warlike and robust than otlers; and that 
the European check ought to vary with the Native 
power. Thus, inthe Punjab and Upper India less 
than one European to two Sikhs or Pathans or Goor- 
khas would not be safe; whereas witt the Hindos- 
tanees it might be one to three ; and with the southern 
races one to. four. * * before the Muiny European 
soldiers were only one to nine.’’* ; 


* Sir John Lagvrence, Brigadier Geferal Chamberlain, and 
Col. Edwardes’ lefter to Col. Durand, dated Murree, June 26, 
1858. P. 8 of fhe supplement to the Repcrt of@he Royal 
Commission on th reorganization of the Indiar Army. 
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The same officers also wrote :-= 


‘Asarule the minimum of Europeans should be 
1 to 3 natives, and the maximumito2. * * The 
larger the proportion of police, the-lower may be the 
rato of Europeans. Asa mere question of security, 
alarze European force is essential; but to administer 
the country, # still larger number of native is indis- 
pensable. The country can neither be held nor 
worked by Europeansealone. If, at first sight, the 
ratio of natives in the present proposal be deemed 
toc great for safety, it must be borne in mind that 
on the side of the Européans are ranged 102 field 
pieces of artillery, against 22 on the side of the 
nazives; or, if it be thought that less natives would 
suctice for the administration, the answer will be found 
in a careful inspection of the details and distribution. 
At every point the natives have been reduced to the 
lowest practicable number.’’* 


Mr. (afterwards Sir Bartle) Frere, in his 
letter, dated November 6, 1858 to Col. Du- 
rend, wrote :— 


6g. We have already in the country the European 
force which under any circumstances, must form the 
beckbone of the army. It will hardly be questioned 
that a total absence of native troops would be a safer 
condition than the presence of large bodies of men dis- 
armed or distrusted, and requiring to be watched, so 
thet in many parts of the country a general disband- 
mert of the remaining native army would actually add 
to our strength. « * * * 


#76, We may lay it as a proved fact that no force 
of uropeans in the field, for a long campaign, is 
thoroughly efficient without an equal number of native 
auxiliaries to take duties for which Europeans are un- 
suited. A native army equal in numbers to the Euro- 
peans may then be taken as the minimum proportion 
necessary to -efficiency within thé regions of tropical 
heat. 


‘*77, We may raise the proportion of the less costly 
tep.aced material as high as four natives to one Euro- 
p2an fighting man, and still, in the opinion of our 
azlzst generals, the efficient fighting power of the 
azgregate body will be superior on their own ground to 
that of any army which can be brought against them. 
This, then, may be taken as a safe maximum propor- 
tion of natives to European fighting men, in our army 
for Indian Service.” + 


In reply to the question, 


"What proportion should the European bear to 
the native troops in the Bombay Presidency? and 
state the ratios, both inclusive and exclusive of police 
corps.” 

Sir Bartle Frere wrote :— 


“I think it a great mistake to attempt to fix any 
proportion between European and Native troops, 
except on combined considerations of efficiency and 
firance. 


* You require an army to hold the country and 
zour finances are limited. The great question is, 
what is the composition of the army which will give 


* ibid, p. 4. 
+ wid? p. 65. 
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you the nearest approach to the force you require, at 
an expense within your financial means? 

.''There are five propositions which seem to me so 
self-evident that I will not, unbidden, offer argument 
in proof of them,— 

“First that it is impossible to hold India witha 
urely European or foreign army. 
‘* Second that it is equally impossible to hold it with 
an entirely native army. 


“Third that there is nothing but our own mis- 
management to prevent natives of India being as good 
soldiers and as loyal to us, their foreign masters, as 
they have ever been. 


- Fourth that native soldiers are, man for man, far 
less costly than Europeans. 


* “ Fifth that a mixed force of Natives and Europeans 
combined, is absolutely more efficient, taking all 
seasons and descriptions of military service together, 
than any purely European force which you could 
maintain at the same expense. 


. om 1 ste 
i a ch it 


‘In some of our best campaigns, where there has 
been least reason to desire any alteration in the com- 
position of the force, the proportion has been about 
one European to three native fighting men; and I 
have heard Sir Charles Napier argue that a force 
mixed in such proportions, and led by European 
officers, was superior in Asia to an equal number of 
any European troops, except French and English. 


a Bu oro a 


‘‘Three to one, then, is about the ratio which I 
should consider natives should bear to Europeans in 
order to give us the most efficient army which could 
be kept up for any given sum. * * * 


“But the proportion would vary in the different 
arms. In the artillery, the back-bone of the army, 
the advantage of having Europeans is, from the 
paramount value and importance of the arm, the 
great utility of individual muscular power and many 
other reasons, comparatively greater and the draw- 
backs fewer, than in other arms; and, therefore, in 
the artillery Europeans should so far preponderate 
that there should always be at least sufficient to work 
every gun, savein very rare exceptional cases, where 
(as on the Sind frontier) it is altogether impossible to 
keep Europeans permanently stationed. In the cavalry 
the advantages of employing Europeans are at 
a minimum, and a very small proportion of Europeans 
will suffice; one of the principal reasons being that 
European dragoons can never in this country dispense 
with their grass cutters and other followers who are 
necessarily on foot, and thus Europeans, as cavalry, 
lose much of the superior celerity and independence 
and other natural advantages of cavalry as compared 
with infantry, and the advantage of employing the 
more costly European for such service is much lessened. 


“I donot think the ratio should be affected by the 
number of men it 
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as police. *}* 


In thee years following the Mutiny, the 
strength of the European force in India was 
much less than at present. The following 


£ Ibid pp. 47, 48. 
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table gives the number of Europeans and 
natives in the ten years from 1862-1872. 


1862-63 European, 69,732 ‘“ Natives,” 137,932 


1863-64 fa 67,712 5 128,25 

1864-65 i 67,322 - aoe 
1865-66 i 62,857 ‘4 125,220 
1866-67 re 59,720 i 125,864 
1867 -68 ” 551237 » ab 16,57 I 
1868-69 n 551750 ” 118,807 
1869-70 ” 56,772 ” 116,654. 
1870-71 ” 56,604 " 115,264 
1871-72 ii 58,437 - 115,196 


In 1879, the year of Lord Lytton’s war 
with Afghanistan, the British troops num- 
bered nearly 65,000 and the native about 
135,000. But since the Panjdeh incident of 
1885, the number has been continually 
increasing, and in this year the British 
troops number 79,000 in India, for whose 
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maintenance the famine-and-plague-stricken 
Indians have to pay! 


Why is this large force af white men 
kept in India at the expens2 of the im- 
poverished dark “natives”? Perhaps the 
real reason is what was hin=d at by Mr. 
J. M. Robertson in his speech in the House 
of Commons on the roth. Match last. He 
is reported to have said :— 


“He failed to discover in the speect of the Secretary 
for War any reason for the maintenarce of the fight- 
ing power of India at the highest >oint at which it 
had ever stood, save in one, phrase—the experts said 
it was necessary. If no more intelligent reason than 
that could be given, men of comrcon sense were 
forced to put the question whether we were being 
bound to maintain the Army of India at 79,000 men 
because of some secret agreement with Japan ’’ 
(Hear, hear). 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING AND WHAT WE MAY DO 


INTRODUCTORY 


HE mission of this series is, as its name 
implies, to tell “what the world is 
doing”. Its aim is not to indulge 

in glittering generalities, but by means of 
specific statements and tangible terms, to 
clearly point out “what we may do”. The 
attempt will be made to achieve this object 
without “moralizing”. The writer will 
endeavour to confine himself to telling the 
attainments of other peoples, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. 


In the periodical literature published in 
India, very limited space is given to chroni- 
cling what other nations are doing; and 
these articles are designed to furnish the 
réaders of the “Modern Review” with inform- 
ation regarding the progress of the world, 
‘in order to give an impetus >to them to 
modernize themselves and their methods. 

The field intended to cover is as extensive 
as the wide world; though no attempt 
will be made to give a mere news summary 

_ poof the happenings in other countries, as to 
* © do so would be to produce prosa€t reading. 
Nor is the effort to be made fn,a single 
month to canvas the progress attained in 


all branches of science, art, literature, etc. ; 


as to accomplish this, many more times the 


space than can be set apart for <his purpose 
would have to be allotted. A topic of 
uplift will be selected every month and 
the endeavour will be made to provide 
interesting variety on the on: hand and 
instruction on the other. Realizing the 
backwardness of the methods employed ir 
India in child culture and for che uplift 0: 
woman, items of human interest in the 
realms of women and children will be 
frequently furnished. 


Wuart THE WorRLD IS DOING FOE. CHILDREN 


All of us know that each civilzzed nation 
is straining to gain military and naval 
supremacy. All of us know, alsa. that every 
enlightened country is trying .ts best to 
out-do the other nations of the globe on 
the battlefield of commercial production 
and distribution. But few of us -ealize that 
the wide-awakened world has commenced 
to attach more importance to ck.Id culture 
than to either of the above. named ambi- 
tions. Military, naval, or comme-szial superi- 
ority, in the last analysis, hinges on ‘ the 
propagation and proper bringimg up of.a 
nation’s children, and every couxtry which 
aims at achieving glories in these and other 
fields of life, is concentrating its efforts 
at the prop3r point. The child is baing, so 
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tc speak, put under the microscope and 
studied scientifically with a view to filling 
any lack or cutting off any surplus that 
would hinder it from growing into a 
highest-grade man or woman. 

Germany has, to-day, 203 schools specially 
designed for backward pupils, in 116 prin- 
cipzl cities. Berljn alone has 31 of these 
special schools, with a total enrollment of 
13,100. 

Kot only are the Occidental countries 
keeping close’ watch on the bodies of the 
children, but they are seeing to it that pure 
food goes into them, and that they receive 
the proper amount of exercise. In Germany 
z new feature has just been introduced ina 
number of Berlin schools. It is called the 
“Milch-Automat,” and supplies the scholars 
with sanitary milk. The purchaser drops a 
coin in the mechanical apparatus attached 
to the milk tank, and automatically is served 
‘wh the amount of milk or cream desired. 
Mzreover, he may have hot or cold milk, 
according to his taste. The dropping of 
tke coin causes a waterproof paper cup to 
fall down in an opening. Then a lever is 
tcuched and the cup is filled with milk, of 
which only the very finest quality is provi- 
ded. Each student, by this means, has his 
on cup from which to drink, and is saved 
the danger of contagion from drinking out 
o* a cup that has touched many lips. Liquid 
frel automatically heats the milk when hot 
milk is desired. All the tanks and tubes 
through which the milk runs-are frequently 
thoroughly cleansed and flushed by a me- 
czanical process which keeps thc apparatus 
scientifically sanitary. 

The milk is sold at a minimum price, and 
mo effort is made to derive profit from it. 
The automats are placed about the school 
grounds in convenient places and are li- 
Eerally patronized by the school children 
who use them during recess intermissions 
and at luncheon time. The results of the 
experiment have proved extremely pleasing 
to the educational authorities, and the milk 
receptacles are rapidly being introduced into 
ciher German cities. 

A movement likewise is active in England 
at the present time to establish pasteurized 
milk depots throughout the United Kingdom. 
The initial impetus came from Nathan 
Straus of New York, the Un&ed States of 
Amerita. He offered a pastewrizing plant 
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to any city which would maintain it and 
supply free milk to poor mothers. Each 
plant will have a capacity for pasteurizing 


sufficient milk in a single day for 220 babies. . 


One of these plants was introduced at 
Hudderszord, and the infant death rate has 
been reduced 44 per cent. from the average 
death rate per 1,000 in 76 of the larger cities 
of England. The movement found an unex- 
pected ally in Lady Aberdeen, wife of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. She has assured 
those who are associated with Mr. Straus 
in the work of saving babies from death 
that she is ready to co-operate in the work. 
The opening of milk depots by the asso- 
ciation will be personally directed by Lady 
Aberdeen. 

The people of England have shown their 
keen interest in child culture in another 
direction lately by enacting a law prescrib- 
ing three medical inspections for school 
children; the first when they enter the 
schools, the second three years later and the 
third three years after that. ‘Thus the bodies 
of the little ones will be carefully looked 
after, and any defect will be remedied in its 
incipiency, before it has taken a deep root. 

Sweden pays a great deal of attention to 
exercise. The government sends out 
teachers of games to all the common 
schools, while every school child in Sweden 
is in honour bound to learn toswim. The 
school gymnastics are real agents for body- 
building, and they have produced grace, 
agility and poise far in advance of that pos- 
sessed by the school children of almost any 
other country. A Swede does not stop when 
the body is built. He continues exercising 


with a view to keeping the physique in per-" 


fect condition, making the exercise suit his 
age and condition. 

The same idea is coming to be largely in 
vogue in America, where public playgrounds 
are provided for the children, and they are 
taught and encouraged to exercise and play 
on every sort of gymnastic apparatus. The 
exercise in these playgrounds, being taken 
out-of-doors, partakes more of the nature of 
sports than real work, and hence is more 
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enjovable and less irksome to the childreny 


The publig playgrounds, besides providing 
healthful exercise for the little ones, have a 
distinct force for good by preventing crime. 
The group that might collect on the street 
corners or hide in clusters in alleys planning 
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mischief, are given a fine chance for good, 
legitimate sport in an athletic field. 

A new phase has been added to the kinder- 
garten system by a Belgian lady, Mme. 
Pecher. She utilizes dollsin teaching child- 
ren. These dolls are supposed to represent 
personages and situations in European his- 
tory, arranged in order of time, beginning 
with the earliest dates. The plan, so far, 
has produced splendid results, and the child- 
ren, by its means, are enabled to acquire 
historical knowledge without much diffi- 
culty. 

A teacher in the schools of Toledo, Ohio, 
U. S.A., has invented a system of child 
training which is showing good results. The 
idea isto develop character by means of 
thought power. To begin with, a series of 
five-minute talks is given the children on 
the power of thought and the children are 
impressed with the idea that each one must 
do his own thinking. Then begins a series 
of lessons on the use and control of thought 
power. A word, expressing the central 
idea, is chosen, for each month, as: March, 
honour; April, honesty, truthfulness ; Janu- 
ary, courtesy and cheerfulness. Every month 
the word to be concentrated upon during 
the month is beautifully lettered on the 
blackboard, where it is constantly before 
the pupils, as well as ona large banner in 
the entrance hall. Many incidents have 
shown that the children understand the idea 
and put into practical use the moral lessons 
learned. The lessons in honor have proved 
especially effective, showing results in in- 
creased care of school property and good 
discipline in the school. 

Abyssinnia is probably the latest country 
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to provide compulsory education for ts 
children. Ail male children over 12 years 
of age are compelled to go to school. Tne 
education is provided by -e State and 
many schools are being built. ° 

Of all Occidental countries France pro- 
bably is the most vitally intrested in the 
question of taking care of its children ard 
increasing the birth-rate. The French 
Republic is ina state bordering upon despair 
over the steady decrease ix population. 
According to the latest offical statistics, 
1,314,773 French families are without chi:- 
dren ; 2,249,337 have but one child ; 2,018,665 
have two; 1,246,264 have tree; 748,841 
have four; 429,799 have five; 248,159 have 
six ; 138,769 have seven; 71,842 have eigh , 
and 33,917, have nine children. These 
figures show that for about -:wo-thirds cf 
the families of France, the avecage number 
of children does not exceed three; while 
for only about 14 per cent. of them the 
average number is seven and for less than 
xz per cent. of the families, exght childrer. 
The statistics are furnishing a significant 
study to those who are interested in the 
welfare of France. It has been noticed thaz 
the decrease in the number of caildren com- 
pared with the number of families is practi- 
cally reduced toa matter of arithmetica. 
progression, and the anxious French peopl: 
are trying to figure just how long it wil. 
take the nation to die out, ic the familie. 
continue to become smaller znd smaller 
The philanthropists and statesmen of the 
republic are uniting in their efforts to in- 
crease the birth-rate and take such care o: 
the children of the country the: the nation 
may not die for lack of progeny. 


NOTES 


” 


Political assassination and Western 
sentiment, 


We never suspected the anaes of any 
secret society in India with aims and objects 
like those of the Fenians, Nihilists, Anar- 
chists or Terrorists. Secret societies with 
political assassination as their object or 


method of work, are a product of Western 
civilization. The Russian exile Prince 
Peter Kropotkin is said to be 2 great ad- 
vocate of such methods and socisties. 

But the sog) of India is not favourable to 
the taking root or growing anc thriving of 
such an institution. It is foreign to the 
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genus o: our race. The truth of our 
assertion is borne out by the miserable failure 
of the plot of the terrorists (they are not 
anarchists) of Calcutta. In Western coun~ 
tries political assassinations are not con- 
demned by even thoughtful and respectable 
pecple as they ought to be. Their perpetra- 
tozs are looked upon as heroes, and, if caught 
and executed, as ‘martyrs. They are not 
branded as murderers. This is evident from 
wkat Matthew Arnold says in one of his 
poems from which we extract the following 
L.nes :— 


‘T4urder !—but what zs murder 2: When a wrelch 
Yor private gain or hatred takes a life, 

We call it murder, grush him, brand his name, 
Bat wher, for some great public cause, an arm 

Is, without love or hate, austerely raised 

Against a power exempt from common checks, 
Langero.s to all, to be thus annull’d— 

Ranks any man with murder such an act ? 

V/ith grievous deeds, perhaps ; with murder, not.” 


Such approval of political murders cannot 
te found in Indian literature. 


Nor is the justification of political assas- 
sinatior. rare in English ephemeral literature. 
For instance, when in 1906 certain persons 
were assassinated in the villa of M. Stolypin, 
the Russian premier, the Pioneer wrote in 
its issue of the 29th August, 1906 :— 


“The Lorror of such crimes is too great for words, 
eud-yet i: has to be acknowledged, almost, that they 
zxe the only method of fighting left to a people who are 
at war with despotic rulers able to command great mili- 
tery forces against which it is impossible for the un- 
a-med populace to make a stand. When the Czar 
dssolved the Duma he destroyed all hope of reform 
bzing gained without violence. Against bombs his 
a-mies are powerless, and for that reason he can not 
vie, as his forefathers did, by the sword. It becomes 
ampossible for even the stoutest-hearted men to 
govern fairly or strongly when every moment of their 
Ives is spent in terror of a revolting death, and they 
grow into craven shirkers, or sustain themselves by a 
fenzy of retaliation which increases the conflagration 
tney are striving to check. Such conditions cannot 

_last.””* 


Again, in the year 1900, the Pioneer pub- 
uished in one of its issues what it no doubt 
considered a very humorous poem, but what 
every right-thinking man will consider an 
almost open justification of or incitement to 
the political murder of “Babus” by English- 
men. We quote the last stanza :— 

“And he travelled by train to that Babu Bhagwan, 
And slew him with Handle-Broom wot, 


i Tigis passage is taken from the Prabasi for the month of 
Fyaishtha, in which it was first extracted, wo 
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And lessered the number of Babus by one. 
Don’t blame him. He did what he could.’"} 

Thus it will be seen that even Anglo- 
Indian papers approve of or justify the con- 
duct of political assassins or murderers 
when such crimes are committed by Euro- 
peans in India or in the Christian countries 
of the West; though they cannot be expected 
to take the same attitude when the scene is 
India, the assassins are coloured men and 
the victims are colorless. But we con- 
demn such crimes, wherever or by whom- 
soever they may be commited. Righte- 
ousness uplifteth a nation and a good cause 
has never been advanced by crimes. The 
well-known Persian poet Shaikh Saadi has 
said.— 

“Rahi rast baroh agar cha dur ast.” 

“Always walk in the path of righteous- 
ness, even if the goal be distant.” 


This is also our advice to our countrymen. 


' The genesis of terrorism in Bengal. 


The Calcutta bomb-makers have present- 
ed Viscount Morley with an unquestionably 
new fact, which he wanted for the re- 
consideration of the Bengal Partition 
question, though even such a fact will. not, 
we are sure, unsettle his “settled fact.” |, Our 
most radical Secretary of State must get 
the credit of having produced the bomb- 
thrower,—a unique performance. The 
ultimate cause of terrorism in Bengal 
must be sought in the utterly selfish, high- 
handed and tyrannical policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and in the contemptuous and 
insulting manner in which most official 
and non-official Anglo-Indians nave spoken 
of and treated Bengalis. They have ridden 
roughshod over the feelings of the Bengalis 
and turned a deaf ear to their strongest and 
most reasonable representations, supported 
by facts and figures. The Russianization 
of the administration in spirit and methods 
has led to the conversion of a small section 
of the people to the methods of Russian 
terrorism. It is simply a question of action 
and -eaction, “stimulus” and ‘response.” 
Persistently unrighteous administration has 
an inevitable tendency to make men seeke 
desperate Jemedies. Finding no remedy in 
constitutional agitation, burning to wreak 
what they considered “national vengeance,” 

tT Qaoted by Babu Nepal Chandra Ray in a letter which he ad- 


dressed to the Pioneer, which the latter had neither the fairness 
nor the courage to print, 
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impatient and eager to wipe off the cowardly 
libel that Bengalis are cowards, some des- 
perate young men have had recourse to 
desperate and unrighteous methods.! The 
result has been a mistake, horrible’ in its 
consequences. Instead of the man they 
wanted to kill, they have murdered two 
innocent women, whose death is deeply 
deplored. 


Political Assassination by Bomb- 
throwing. 


That is almost invariably a feature of 
assassination by bomb-throwing. More often 
‘than not, it is innacent persons who die, 
not those whom the bomb-throwers con- 
sider guilty. Even when the latter are 
killed, some innocent persons are killed 
along with them. So that the method is 
essentially reckless and wicked, and .we 
may add, cowardly. For there is no hero- 
ism in killing an unarmed person, whom, 
moreover, the assailant has not the courage 
to face. 


Political enfranchisement by 
Assassination, 


It appears from the confession of one of 
the terrorists that they were clear-headed 
enough to understand that they could not 
make their country free by political murders ; 
and they were right. Political liberty is 
gained as the result of a trial of strength, 
which may take either the form of a blood- 
Jess struggle including passive resistance 
and industrial competition, or that of an 
armed rebellion, which latter is out of the 
question in India. In either case, though 
‘the preparation may be made in secret, 
the fight must necessarily be open. The 
weak cannot win, the victory rests with 
the strong; and righteousness adds strength 
toa cause. But, leaving aside the question 
of righteousness, what element of strength 
is there in assassination? If you are strong, 
why not come out in the open and fight? 
If you are not strong, you will be crushed. 
If you are not strong, bomb-throwing is 
not the way to develop or acquire strength. 
The very fact that from start to finish 
“terrorism must have recourse to secrecy and 
craft, shows its inherent weakifess. It is 
imaginable that bomb-throwing *may be 


practised on a very extensive scale, on the |’ 
. “onj-though ot for ever. 


scale of a regular war. But though ima- 
ginable, it has never yet been found practi- 
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cable even in European conntries, where, 
unlike India, ahimsa (absten=on from kill- 
ing) is not considered a supreme virtue. 
Even if it were practicable, it would be 
none the less wicked, as involvire the 
reckless sacrifice of innocent lives. More- 
over, terrorism even on an extensive scale 
has not secured freedom to any country. 
Besides, terrorism may be pt: down by the 
use of still greater brutal violence; bur 
when a nation takes its staid on righte- 
ousness, nothing can crush it,—all_ the 
forces of the universe are on its side. 

In India from a remote anticuity even the 
rules of warfare have been based on righteous- 
ness and a keen sense of honoir. The term 
dharma yuddha (righteous war shows what 
we mean. . Non-combatants, women and 
children are not to be killed, z-eachery is to 
be condemned, “striking belc-v the belt” is 
to be considered dishonourable, standing crops 
are not be destroyed, &c.: sc ran the rules. 
The rules of civilized warfare are similar 
in modern times. Of course, neither in 
ancient times nor in our daws, have these 
rules been always followed. ut neverthe- 
less all our acts must be judged by an ideal 
standard, and judged by suc: a standard 
assassination cannot be given the same rank 
as dharma yuddha or righteows and honor- 
able warfare. Thus, thoug: a rebel is 
under certain circumstances entitled to our 
highest respect and admiration as a hero 
and a patriot, an assassin cannot, whatever 
Matthew Arnold may say, claim the same 
rank. The end does not justify the means. 

The English cannot be frightened into 
making concessions or frightened away from 
India by the slaughter of a few men. They 
are strong enough to meet po..tical murder 
by stern repression. But suppose they could 
be frightened into making camcessions or 
frightened away. Would that make us a 
free and united nation, strong i defend our 
liberties against every foreign fo2 ? Certainly 
not. Unity and strength come b; altogether a 
different kind of struggle. 

And, moreover, the agents -f the British 
Government are not to blame so much as 
the system. By killing Mr. Kingsford or even 
higher officials, you cannot put <n end to the 
despotic British rule. Men may come and 
men may go, but the despotic system goes 


- But supposing Mr.. Serle i ‘or * other 
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a 
Brizish officials were to blame, did they 
deserve death? What tribunal in the world 
would sentence them to death, if they were 
arreigned before it? A judicial sentence, or 
even ptivate revenge, must bear some propor- 
tion to the actual or imagined guilt of the 
manto be punished. ~ 

Whatever people may think or say in hours 
o? bitter resentment or when the feeling of 
revenge rankles in their breasts, our firm, 
abiding’and reasoned conviction is that we 
cannot ‘be free until and unless we really in 
theught, word and deed, love our country- 
men and country-women, high and low, ofall 
races, creeds and castes, more than we hate 
the tyrants among foreigners ;——until and un- 
less we are stronger, more powerful for good 
and more righteous than the foreign bureau- 
cracy and exploiters ;—until, in fact, we are 
ab.e to replace them. We know that to some 
extent the foreign bureaucracy and exploiters 
can and will baffle our endeavours to be 
strong, powerful for good and righteous. 
Bet their power is limited. We can elevate 
ourselves, if we have the collective will to 
do, the soul to dare. 

We must not be misunderstood to mean 
that we deserve to be treated as slaves. We 
know that in theory every nation ought to 
be free. What we mean is that our enslave- 
ment'is a fact. This fact can be,done away 
with only by bringing against it the possible 
fact of our superior strength and love and 
righteousness. How are you going to build 
ap a nation except by showing to your 
people by your life that you love them, feel 
foz them, are prepared to run risks and suffer 
fo: them, and, in reality, actually do more 
sor them, than the foreign tax-gatherer and 
exploiter? Without mutual aid and co- 
Operation no progress is possible; without 
union no strength is imaginable. And mutual 
aid, co-operation and union all depend upon 
sympathy and loving service. 

-The hard-hearted greed of the dominant 
races of the world must not mislead us into 
piacing hatred above love as the ruling force 
ir. the world. Those races all love their own 
people more than they hate foreigners. 
Cultivate love then, not hatred. National 
strength is invariably the result of national 
righteousness. This truth is writ large in 
human ‘history and isin accord with the 
moral intuitions of the soul. Baabsivowine 
is not the way. . Even victory in unrighte- 
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ous war does not conduce to national great- 
ness. The British defeated the Boers. But 
who now are the dominant party in South | 
Africa, the British or the Boers? 


a ‘How to dare and die.”’ 


{ But the bomb-thrower may reply, as in 
fact their alleged leader Barindrakumar 
Ghosh has to all intents and purposes 
done, “your sermon is lost labour. We 
did not mean or expect to liberate our 
country by killing a few Englishmen. Wa . 
wanted to show people how to dare and die.’ 
We admit that they have shown great 
daring, strength of nerve and coolness, and 
have proved that they are not afraid . of 
death; their truthfulness (with the exception 
of one) and their unbroken resolve not to 
betray their supporters and purvayors of arms 
and ammunition, as they had evidently given 
their word not to do so, are also exemplary. 
Great, too, is their devotion to the country’s 
cause, as they understood it. They recog- 
niseé, too, that God's curse is upon their 
work. Would that there were in our country 
careers open to our young men where they 
could in legitimate and honorable ways 
show how to dare and die! Would that all 
offices in the army and navy were open to 
indigenous worth! For military virtues 
still exist even in Bengal. Would that the 
Government could understand that when 
the avenues of honorable ambition are closed, 
the aspiring spirit is not crushed, but 
only led astray into wrong paths! Would 
that these young men were not misled into 
crime! Would that all our young men could 
serve the Motherland with equal devotion, 
daring, truthfulness, steadfast loyalty and 
skill, in the righteous path of the loving 
service of every son and daughter .of India! 
What a great pity itis that such qualities 
of head and heart should not only not be 
available for the uplifting of India, but on 
the contrary should earn their possessors the 
condemnation of all right-thinking men. 


The Problem and the Path. 


Both Government and the people aré in 
the presence of a most difficult problem. 
To Govergment we have nothing to say.# , 
For, the Vieccees may not understand 
that the highest courage and statesmanship | 


“consist in recognising one’s mistake and 


retracing one’s steps from the path of selfish 
tyranny, and that any further Russianization 
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of the administration is sure to be confront- 
ed with a fiercer Russian response on the 
part of at least a section of the people. 
To our countrymen our humble advice 
is that they should steadily follow the 
path of righteousness .in the midst of 


all temptations, trials and provocations.. 


Let them not give way to panic. Let 
them not weakly believe that the mis- 
take, however criminal and terrible, of a few 
young men, can obstruct their progress, if 
they are true to their country’s cause. _ Let 
them do all that will. make the nation 
physically, intellectually and 
strong. Let them dare, but dare righteously, 
and die, if need be, in the country’s cause. 
Let them not indulge in cowardly and 
insincere exaggeration in condemning the 
misguided young men under trial. It is not 
for us to judge. God will judge. It may 
be easy for arm-chair critics who are in- 
capable of risking or sacrificing anything 
for humanity to inveigh in unmeasured 
terms against persons who have made a 
terrible mistake, but who, nevertheless, were 
prepared to lose all that men hold dear, .for 
their race and country ;—persons whose fall 
has been great, because, perhaps, equally 
great was their capacity for rising to the 
heights of being: but, for ourselves, we pause 
awe-struck in the presence of this mysterious 
tragedy of mingled crime and stern devo- 
tion. = 

Deplore as we do the death of the two 
European women, and strongly condemn the 
murderous deed, we scorn to associate our- 
selves, even in our- condolence and con- 
demnation, with those Anglo-Indian editors 
and others who have not even a word of regret 
to express when brutal Anglo-Indians kill 
inoffensive and defenceless Indians or 
assault helpless Indian women. Whatever 
feelings we express, we must do indepen- 
dently and in measured terms. 


The Gita and Bomb-throwing. 


The discovery that at the Manicktala 
“Bomb College” the Gita was studied and 
taught seems to have made that book an 
object of suspicion. It seems to be forgotten 
that there is nothing, no sacred book, which 
cannot be or has not been made a wrong 
use of. Has not the Bible been used to 
support the slow burning of innocent men, 
women, boys and girls at the stake as 


spiritually | 
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heretics or witches, and the hzrrible tortures 

of the Inquisition? Are these less diabolical 

and horrible than political assassination ? 
There is certainly justification or, at any 


rate, palliation of some kinds of man- 
slaughter in the Gita. For instance, Sri- 


- krishna, in order to persuate* Arjuna to 
P J 


fight, says :— . 

“He who regardeth this (7. e. the soul) asa slayer 
and he who thinketh heis slain, 20th of them are 
ignorant. He slayeth not, noris he slain. He is not 
born, nor-doth he die, nor having been, ceaseth he any 
more to be; unborn, perpetual, eternz] and ancient, he 
is not slain when the body is slaughte-ed.”’ 

But here Srikrishna wes persuading 
Arjuna to engage in righteous war. Of 
course, we say nothing here regarding the 
soundness of the argument. \Ve would only 
remind Christian critics tha: thanksgiving 


‘services are held in Christian churches even 


when a weak nation is crusted and robbed 
of its independence in unrighteous war. 


The need for Protection—A case in 
point. 


During the closing quarter of the last 
century, an unjustifiable tenZency grew up 
in England to look upon all the teachings 
of the Economists of the Free Trade School 
as axiomatic truths holding good for all: 
times and countries. The Free Traders 
of the Cobden School hac foretold an 
era of expansion. of English commerce, 
and the events that followed <ne adoption of 
Free Trade in England amply bore out 
these predictions. But the case of England 
was considerably different “rom those of 
other countries,.and what ras good and 
beneficial for her, might have been found 
to be otherwise for other nations if they 
had committed the folly of imitating her. 
This fallacy of-absolutism, zs Knies terms 
it, tainted all her dealings wizh her depend- 
encies, and Free Trade was forced upon 
India much to her ruin, as the history of her 
economic activity abundantly shows. Amid 
all the turmoil of doctrinaire teaching, it was 
blissfully ignored that even Mull.recommend- 
ed some sort of protection for the nascent 
industries of a country struggling to turn | 
out manufactures for whici it is fitted, 
in the face of cosmopolitaz competition. 
India has raw products, such as cotton, 
hides, oilfeeds, &c.;- for many. luckative | 
industries, at her own doors; ang it ‘can: 
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not be denied that labour and capital, 
the. other two requisites of production, are 


not wanting. But she has much ado to 
prevent her rising industries from being 
throttled by the merciless competition of 
bounty-fed manufactures of alien countries, 
and the pSlicy* of the Home Government 
dictated by an unblushing and sole regard 
for the interests of Lancashire. Leaders of 
Indian opinion are not sparing themselves 
in a demand for the protection of our rising 
industries, but without success. The tale 
which comes from Bombay of how an im- 
portant branch of Indian industry has been 
elbowed out of its own legitimate field by 
the competition of an alien country should 
supply much food for reflection to the doctri- 
natre statesmen at the helm of Indian affairs. 
The Maneckjee Petit Cotton Mills of 
Bombay are monuments of a successful 
and capable enterprise fed by Indian 
capital and worked entirely under Indian 
management. 
prietors added a hosiery department to the 
main cotton enterprise, and for several 
years contested the market successfully with 
English imports. Forty to fifty kinds of 
patteras were being turned out, and changes 
were introduced pari passu with the fluctua- 
tions of fashion and demand. This branch of 
the Mills alone was working at a steady profit 
of 30 to 35 rupees per cent. per year; and even 
the later cheap imports of Spain and Italy 
failed to make any impression on the demand 
for their outturns. Four years back the 
Japanese turned their attention to the Indian 
market; and began to dump it with cheap 


outtums of their own which can not certainly - 


stand in a line with those of Bombay in 
point of durability. The Japanese, aided 
by the bounty their Government gave them, 
could contrive to undersell the Bombay out- 
_ turns; and the profits of the Petit Mills fell 
‘year after year till they have been obliged 
finally to close their hosiery department. 
What have our rulers to say to this? Even 
Adam Smith, the arch-apostle of Free 
Trade, looks upon the imposition of tariff 
duties against the bounty-fed manufactures 
of thése’ alien countries which are beating 
+. us Gown in our own ‘market, as justifiable. 
: The rising” match industry of our country has 
its own talé’of woe against the competi- 
tion- of: Japan. ‘And. will not the Govern- 


2 af Excisé puty on cotton goods. 
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ment listen before it is too late? Verily, India 
is being governed in her own interests ! 

May we remind our Swadeshi and boy- 
cotting friends, too, that Japan is not a friend 
of India, but a rival? 

N. H. Serarvap. 


Picketting near liquor-shops. 


We pecinted out in our last number that 
in Poona the English Magistrate made 
picketting near liquor-shops an offence, pro- 
bably because, it would, if allowed, result in 
loss of revenue. But there is another im- 
portant reason. -If picketting be admitted 
to be lawful in the case of liquor, ‘where is 
the line to be drawn? How can you then 
make it illegal in the case of shops selling 
Manchester cloth, for instance? To be con- 
sistent, therefore, it is better to set at naught 
the dictates of morality and treat picketting 
as an offence under all circumstances. 


The higher Hindu attitude towards 
caste. 


Foreigners make a great mistake, when 
they think that only from the standpoint of 
another civilisation are Hindus able to see 
the evils of caste. That this is an error, 
all our history shows. It may be, of course, 
that the true significance of the presence 
of the Pariah in India lies in his witness to 
the comparative gentleness and humanity 
of our forefathers. Other Aryan peoples 
have exterminated the non-Aryan races 
whom they found to have settled before 
them in the countries they wished to inhabit. 
Where in Europe to-day are the congenitors 
of the Lapp? Where the other aboriginal 
races which inhabited Europe before the 
incursions of the Aryans? In India, how- 
ever, Toda and Bhil and Sonthal dwell side 
by side with Brahmin and Rajput. 


Yet 
elements in contiguity with the Aryan, has 
undoubtedly had its disadvantages. It has 
accustomed us to the sight of social in- 
equality in an emphasised form, and acqui- 
escence in social inequality always degrades 
a higher class much more ‘than a lower. 
Nothing more be-means a man than the 
vanity of rank. Nothing is more vulgar 
than the glamour of one’s own importance. 
But has India been without souls to feel 
this truth? Nay far deeper than this, has 


- she had none to feel compassion for the 


this preservation of extra-Aryan , 


van 


~ 
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lowly and oppressed, none to offer himself 
on their behalf, and give a whole life in 
their service, hour by hour? : 

Who could say this, that knew the history 
of Buddha? What about the great heart of 
Ramanuja, casting away salvation, that, from 
the height of the gateway of Conjeeveram, he 
might enfranchise the Pariah? What about 
Tukaram of Maharashtra, Guru Nanak in the 
Punjab, and Chaitanya in Bengal? 

Truly we Indians need to-day to unify caste. 
Truly we must turn about, and apply our- 
selves to the education and elevation of the 
out caste and the low caste. But we take 
this message from our own teachers, and 
not from foreign critics. Nor are we pre- 
pared to admit that such critics have ever 
yet understood our institutions, or that their 
history has yet been written, in its true 
proportions. 

The message of unity took the form, in 
earlier and exclusively theocratic ages, of 
the gospel of pity and aid. To-day it takes 
the form of the assertion of a common right. 
The passive wars of the future will en- 
roll the shoemaker and the washerman, the 
water-carrier and the sweetmeat-seller, as 
soldiers, on one footing with Brahmin and 
knight. But it will not be the higher stoop- 
ing to the lower, or the lower rising to the 
higher. It will be the coming together of 
brethren for the ransom of their Mother. 
This is nationality, the building of a nation, 
and in the eyes of the nation, there can 
never be caste. Caste is the concern of the 
individual, of the family, of the Samaj. But 
all the children of the country are equally 
her children, in the eyes of India. And 


Tantia Bhil is not less an Indian hero than . 


Prithi Rai. In the great confraternity of 
the nation, whose birth our times see, the 
work that religious teachers yearned to 
accomplish, is done spontaneously, in a flash 
of impulse, by a few eager lads. The 
Volunteers at the Ardhodaya Yoga were carry- 


ing out the divine social nihilism of the seers: 


and saints as truly as any order of monks they 
‘might have founded. But we must not for- 
get that it is the work and teachings of the 
saints and prophets that come to blossom in 
such moments. Our struggles are not 
blind, nor doomed to defegt. Why? 
Because great souls have proclaimed, all 
down the ages, that the true aims of our 
society are this and this, 


ote, is making good progress. 


In the achieve- 


ment of Nationality, we reap in a moment 
the fruit of ages of thougszt and prayer. 
Buddha teaches us, Chaitanva, Nanak and 
Ramanuja teach us, in what 3ense caste is 
only a passing convention, to be destroyed 
in an instant, when we know ourselves as 
one. . 


National Vitality and the Mass. 


How important it is to educate and other- 
wise raise our depressed classes will appear 
from the following observation of | Mr. 
Gladstone :— 

“Tt is interesting to observe, by the light of history, 
how the most durable vitality of a pecple resides in the 
mass, while the energies of mereclass or of any branch 
socially separate from the trunk, are liable to exhaustion 
if they are not refreshed by popular contact; as water 
taken from the sea grows foul, while the sea itself is 
ever fresh.” 

This plainly shows what we have urged 
frequently that caste should be abolished. 
As a first step its exclusive spinit, that which 
makes certain classes “holy” or superior and 
other classes “untouchable” o- inferior, be- 
cause of their birth, should be destroyed. 
That all classes may be pracz:cally treated 
as equal, the lever of educatior, general and 
industrial should be applied to raise their 
moral and material condition. The pioneer 
indigenous movement in this direction has 
been started, as far as we know, Ly Mr. 
V. R. Shinde of the Bombay Prarthana 
Samay’, His noble work, we are glad to 
Practical 
steps are being taken in Bengal also. 


Bombay Philanthrcpy. 


We record with pleasure two other recent 
instances of practical philanthropy in the 
Bombay Presidency. One is Mr, Malabari’s 
“Seva-Sadan,”’ which, as the name = in- 
dicates, will teach Indian wemen nursing 
and other kinds of work done by Sisters of 
Mercy in the West. The other .s the Mahila 
Vidyalaya founded by that unostentatious 
and genuine patriot and reformer, Prof. 
Karve, founder of the Poona Hindu Widows’ 
Home. About this girls’ school, a corres- 
pondent writes to a Bombay paper :—- 

“In a small house in Narayan Peth, Poona City, not 
far from Lakdi Phul, is tobe found the tiny beginning, 
at least on this side of India, of what will one day 
prove the social regeneration of the country. Not con- 
tent with the grand success of his first venture, the 
Widows’ Horge at Hingne Budrek, no sooner had that 
institution beef safely established and stitably housed, . 
than the plucky and indefatigable fonndew Professor 
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Karve, set to work upon his latest scheme, which is just 
now at tre stage that I have mentioned. The experi- 
ment is of a double nature, dealing with two great and 
closely nter-related subjects, viz. female education, 
and the raising of the marriageable age of girls. As 
these propositions naturally come from the reformer, 
the secofid must evidently precede the first, because 
unti girls are allowed to remain at school after the age 
at whick marrfage usually removes them, their educa- 
tion cannot progress beyond a very elementary stand- 
ard. What Professor Karve therefore is now trying to 
do is t2 persuade the parents of girls to allow them to 
remain at his new school, the Mahzla Vidyalaya, as he 
has called it, until they have reached the age of 20—a 
pretty thorough-going innovation—in return for which 
they are to be given a free education. ‘And already no 
less than twelve high caste families have actually 
agreed to support the scheme, and have placed their 
girls in the Home, for Home it is, too, as well as school. 
I should mention that the Institution is conducted in 
every way on strictly orthodox principles and that, 
the-efore, it has secured the confidence of the upper 
caszes for whom principally it has been established. It 
seems to me of little use toexpect much social reform 
amangst the lower and uneducated castes until the higher 
anc influential castes generally have been brought to see 
the error of some of their ways. The Brahmans and 
other saperior classes still exercise great influence over, 
and command considerable respect from, their social 
inferiors. To endeavour therefore that this influence 
shall be exerted in the cause of reform is surely a very 
ob~ious and very primary line of effort.” 


Female Education in Bengal. 


The Pioneer, in a recent article on Female 
Education in Bengal, makes the following 
remark, in its usual elegant style :— 

‘It is true that political agitators leave female 
education out of their programme, but this may be 


treced to their usual disregard to the real requirements 
of the country.” 


By way of reply, we would quote the 
icllowing guarded and cautious observa- 
tions from the Report on the Progress of 
Education in Eastern Bengal and Assam 
dszring the years 1gor-2—1906-7, Vol. I, 
paragraph 205, published by the Government 
of that Province :— 


“Taere is, however, another aspect of the case 
wich cannot be overlooked, and which will, indeed, 
intruce itself in the course of the following paragraphs. 
‘The total expenditure, direct and indirect, from public 
fends upon female education forms 37 per cent., and 
tre direct expenditure 7°2 per cent., of the whole 
expenditure from these sources upon education, I¢ 
may be fairly asked whether the State has sufficiently 
emphasised tts approval of such efforts as ave being 
sade, by the generous allocation of money to be used 


expressly and solely for their furtherance.” Training. 


fecilities and special inspecting agencies are totally 
lecking; the spread of education, of however low a 
standard, of however superficial a nature, may reason- 
a3ly be expected (as the figures of the fext paragraph 


* The Mmlics are ours, 
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suggest) to follow the ear-marking of funds for this 
purpose.” 

Herein lies the whole secret of our failure, 
as the phenomenal progress of Japan in 
education proves, by contrast, to demons- 
tration. 


The exclusion of Indians from 
foreign countries, 


Indians have been sought to be excluded 
from various countries in Africa and Ame- 
rica, notably from British territory, on 
various pretexts, wz., that they are dirty, 
that the climate and labour conditions in 
those countries do not suit them, that they 
create insanitary surroundings, that they 
lower the standard of living, that they accept 
lower wages, &c. Since the bomb-throwing 
scare, other pretexts (not entirely new) have 
attained prominence. It is now asserted 
(and it may be a pure invention for aught 
we know) that Indians are engineering the 
terrorist movement from the American 
Pacific Coast, from Vancouber and from 
England! We have no doubt, anew Manu 
Smriti will soon be promulgated forbid- 
ding sea-voyage for all Indians, irrespec- 
tive oi caste, creed or race. Only the 
new code will not be as honest as old Manu 
was; it will appear in some philanthropic 
garb in harmony with Western hypocrisy. 

The real reason for the Indian’s exclusion 
from foreign countries was given by Lord 
Selborne in a speech which was delivered 


nearly two months ago at Klerksdorp. Said 
he :— — 


“T have seen people pleading, as the reason why 
larger immigration of British Indians must be prevent- 
ed, that the British Indians all live such a very insani- 
tary and dirty life that they are a danger to the 
community. That is net true. There are dirty In- 
dians, just the sameas there are dirty whites, but of 
the race as a whole it is not true. In the same way I 
have heard those who are the champions of the Indians 
say that iris only the lazy and drunken white men 
who are afraid of them. That is untrue, 
the real truth? The truth is you have the contact of 
two totally different civilisations, Eastern and Western. 
We Westerns naturally think ours is the best, and the 
Easterns think theirs is the best. It is quite unnecessary 
to make any comparison between them. It has been 
written in indelible characters, ‘East is East, and 
West is West.” Now there are certain parts of the 


world where the two cannot meet in competition because ? 


of the climate, and I think that England and Holland 
are appazenjly’ places of that kind. Again, white men 
cannot really struggle in competition on the plains of 
India, But if you get a climate like ours—this extra- 
ordinary wonderful South African climate of ours—or 
corresponding climates on the American continent, 


What is ' 
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Fmeet in 


Muming every 

. in competition 

noral character, and 

—guuu as he can be, the white 

vitn the Asiatic, for this simple 

=Tthe white men’s civilisation is more expens- 

-...~ vomplicated than that of the Eastern, and 

nless he adopts the astern civilisation he cannot 

ompete with the Eastern. That is the whole ques- 

on. He cannot adopt he Eastern system. We don’t 

rant him to adopt the Eastern, any more than the 

lastern is prepared to adopt the Western, and there- 

re it is simply a conflizc of two impossibles, and the 

hite man of the highest type of his race, living accord- 

gto the standard of his race, cannot compete on 

‘qual terms with the Asiatic of the highest type, and 

iving according to the standard of his race, because 

he standard of the wiite man is essentially dearer 
han the standard of the other.” 


[tis clear then thet, other conditions being 


if 
f 


-qual, the white man can not compete with, 


the Oriental. But is it only or chiefly be- 
cause the white ma’s standard is essentially 
learer than that of the latter ? 


Mr. S. M. Mitra on Russian 
Superiority. 

It was left to Mr. S. M. Mitra of all men 
to point out in the Pall Mall Gazette that in 
one respect Russizn rule is better than 
British rule. He points out that the lately- 
published ‘Transvaal Blue-books, Cd. 3,887 
of January and Cd. 3,892 of February, show 
that for India and Indians the whole matter 
of their admission to the Transvaal is not 
yet terminated, ard that the arrangement 
which has been agreed to, namely, that 
certain Indians ar2 to be admitted on some 
system of “temporary permits’. —in a word, 
of “passports,” is of an extraordinary 
pharacter. And tae summary of official 

ocuments which h2 appends clearly supports 

imin the conclusion at which he arrives 
hat the practical result of the correspond- 
ence that has taken place will be that only 
“British Indians of superior standing” will 
henceforth be admitted to the Transvaal, 
as visitors, under these “temporary permits.” 
In other words, for certain residents of the 
British Empire pzssports will be required 
for admission to ancther part of that Empire. 
Vith perfect justice, Mr. Mitra exclaims :— 

“Why, ever. Russia Joes not require this from her 
abjects. The Mahonedans of Bokhar@and Khiva, 
ortions of the Russian Empire, are not restricted in 
oving about within that Empire. Again, consider 
merica. The negro, admittedly the lowest form of 
amanity, is allowed to move about the United States 
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as freely as any white person; he is in the full sense a 
citizen. Any of the subjects of the Sultan may travel 
from Constantinople te Mecca without passport. Russia 
and Turkey, backward countries, require passports 
from foreigners only, not from their subjects; our 
Imperial Government have agreed to passports being 
required within the Empire. Is this the boasted 
Imperialism, Liberalism, Civilisation of England? The 
British workman can get a passport to"Russia and 
‘Turkey, and stay there; the British-Indian can_ travel 
in despotic Russia or barbarous Turkey by asking the 
India Office fora passport, which he is granted; but 
if he wishes to visit the Transvaal, where his country- 
men’ have shed their blood in hoisting the British flag, 
he is not sure of getting a passport thither. Liberalism 
and “passports within the Empire’ sounds an absurd 
combination; in practice it is found that the Liberal 
Government have taken up that inconsistent position. 
Is it meant, in short, that the inferior Indian is not to 
be admitted to the Transvaal, even as a visitor, because 
he has a brown skin? What kind of citizenship of the 
British Empire does the inferior Indian then possess ? 
Are there two kinds of citizenship, one of British India, 
the other of the British Empire? Where does Liberal- 
ism or Imperialism come in?” 


The power of India’s past. 


It appears childish to measure the Indian 
problem by Russia or by Crete. In one 
way the Indian problem is simpler. In 
another way, the Indian people are better 
prepared for struggle. The bureaucracy in 
Russia are not physically distinguishable. 
This is an immense advantage to India. 
India again has been specialising for thou- 
sands of years for the realisation of ideas. 
Now a struggle which proceeds from an 
idea is an organic struggle. It is not like a 
chance outbreak of appetite or lust of 
violence. The Indian people are a people 
of heroic memories. Their past greatness 
is latent in every hour of their present. 


They have been for the past 50 years like 
a people stunned under the pressure of foreign 
ideas. The new form that education took, 
made it appear useless to them, made them 
appear incapable of assimilating it. This 
was merely because it was unaccompanied 
by any great central impulses of a moral 
and spiritual character. These great central 
impulses are now present. They are 
Nationality ! The Civic Ideal! The fullest 
possible hfe for Woman and the People! 
And round these, all sorts of modern 
knowledge falls into its true place in Indian, 
as in other life. Formerly only. those who 
put foremost some idea of conduct were 
able to avdil themselves of their new 
knowledge. The Brahmo, the Arya, for 
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instance, had centres to work out from. 
Now all have a centre. , 

Now that they have such a centre, as they 
proceed to work out round it into fulness of 
life, their latent knowledge of their own 
greatness will wake into new consciousness. 
Water whl always rise to the level it has 
once reached. A people with a great past 
can always recover it. To the new ideals 
of the passing age—the ideals of helping 
the helpless, of protecting the unprotected, 
of enfranchising the disinherited and 
oppressed, we must bring the religious 
passion of all the past of our forefathers. 
Hinduism has been no ordinary faith. A 
religion that brought men to hurl themselves 
down mountain sides and men and women 
to burn themselves alive, under no compul- 
sion from without, is .an immeasurable 
power, and will yet prove itself so, in the 
Remaking of Swadesh. 

Emancipation of Woman in the West. 


The struggle at present going on in Eng- 
land for the extension of political suffrage 
to women, is one which cannot fail to waken 
attention in other countries also, to the ques- 
tion of what constitutes “emancipation” for 
women. ‘ 

In India, where even men have no suffrage, 
there is a tinge of bitterness in the hearing 
we give to the arguments of energetic Western 
women, urging that without it they can 
_ scarcely regard themselves as full-fledged 
human beings. ‘One law for me, and another 
for you!’ is very evidently John Bull’s 
‘ motto, with regard to those Parliamentary 
privileges which form his ideal of human 
freedom. 


In this country, again, political and ad- - ; 
Y) again, polity “to draft off the whole of the regular arm, 


ministrative power have so often been held 
with such conspicuous success by women, 
‘that we look with some amazement on 
Western reluctance to bestow on them the 
rights of citizenship. We suppose that the 
actual extension of voting-power which 
women’s suffrage will involve in England, 
is hardly likely to work out into any pro- 
gression for fine causes. Imperialism, we 
much fear, will receive an accession of vigour 
from the feminine vote. One of the great 
reasons for conferring the suffrage on women 
immediately, was, we should have thought, 
_ that the-.best interests of ma§kind and of 
human-morality might be advanced thereby. 
We should have imagined that the sale of 


. whole burden of home-defence, 
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alcunuss 

on Engh 

political vaiue 

been restrained ana r 

however, is set at naught Di. 

in the great internal reform cO%s 

the Licensing Bill, women, as a Measures 
political expediency, have deliberately rang 
ed themselves behind publicans and brewer 
as a fighting force. This defiance of th 
highest moral interests of the communit 
on behalf of a selfish partisanship, thi 
reckless subordination of the good c 
the State to the special desires of their ow 


‘limited section, is a very grave portent, wit 


regard to the future political dignity ¢ 
Western women, 


Militarism in English Schools. 


We in India are unable to realise the 
attitude taken up in England of late, in the 
matter of militarism. Every boys’ school 
now has its rifle practices and its lessons in, 
scouting. One may at any time, in the 
suburbs of London, meet with a class of 
lads, from some neighbouring scholastic 
establishment, marching through the streets. 
shouldering their bayonets, and clad ir. 
simple uniform. Those who have the power 
have ordained that so many Englishmen 
henceforth, shall count as an equal numbe 
of shots, and more than this, asa reliable body 
of disciplined troops, for purposes of offence 
and defence. The recent change of system 
from Volunteers to Territorials, provides no’ 
only for more intensive military training ¢ 
these forces, but also for their taking up th 
on an 
-occasion when it may be thought necessar. 


Cattle have horns, 


for foreign service. 
“~ .mals are with 


Horses have hoofs. ee 

out some means c ‘self-defence. Tk 
Englishman, therefore, must grow up wit. 
his gun. But what of th: ~ “> India whon.! 
he calls “ the enemy ?”’ a 


“Dr. Rodolphe Broda on Indian Art. 


Dr. Rodolphe Broda, Editor of The Inter, 
national, has contributed to the’ January 
number of that journal (a new -monthly. 
published simultaneously in English, Frenc’ 
and German), an article on ‘The Future 
Art in East and West,’ that betrays in ever 
sentence gross ignorance of Oriental Art 


rr: 


+ 


ANI oO 


——nd of about all the problems suggested 


the title of his’article. 

He begins by saying that-— 

‘The culture systems of the various nations of 
iia are utterly distinct, and there is as great a gulf, 
Finstance, between the two most important civilisa- 
js of the East, that of China and that of India, as 
te is between that of either of these and of the 
ture of Europe. This is no less true of the province 
art than of any other sphere of cultural develope- 
nt. 

(Dr. Broda appears to be in complete 

morance of the influence of Indian on 
_hinese Art and of the continual action and 
eaction between the two. He next tells 
is, and this time truly, that— 

“ The artist of India is inspired for the most part 
yareligious motive; he is purely an idealist, and a 
ranger to the conceptions and methods of realism,” 
tut appears to be quite unconscious that 
n so saying, he is paying tribute to the real 
rreatness of Indian Art. 

He mentions Mr. Tagore— 

“Who is actively trying to eradicate Western in- 
fluences from the work of India’s young painters. To 
what extent it will be possible for him and his co- 
workers, here as elsewhere, to revive the methods of a 
bygone day, employing the resources of the modern 
principle of state-aid, the next few years will show.” 

The modern principle of state-aid! If 
there has been one thing more characteristic 
‘of British rule than any other, it has been 
the withdrawal of state patronage from the 
indigenous arts. Such statements reveal 
Dr. Broda’s profound ignorance of the 
whole subject he attempts to deal-with. 

“The only great artist in India to-day (!) Mr. 
Bai (ste) Varma received his art education when 

uropean influences still dominated the schools. His 
technique is essentially Western, although his ideas 

re pre-eminently in harmony with the intellectual 
and religious spirtt of ancient India.” 

The last statement is completely at vari- 
‘ance with the-‘ac* ~Ravi Varma has merely 
presented thear..-.. treatments of Indian 


degend, ina pretty sensational way, worthy’ 


jof the Roval, pjAcademy itself. Almost 
any stud “the art schools in Europe 
could have ‘one the same thing better. 
Ravi. Varma’s work is altogether unimagin- 
ative, and quite valueless as a manifestation 
of Indian culture. 
_ "The figure of Buddha...is always represented both 
in Siamese and Tibetan art in the n&tignal attitude 
f repose, squatting on his crossed legs, lost in in- 
rospective contemplation of the eternal verities. For 
enturies the goal of Buddhist art has been to attain 


o evermore perfect power of presentment of _ this, 
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characteristic spiritual attitude of the Buddha; in 
every other respect, such as the portrayal of saints 
and of the companions of the Master, the art of 
Tibet never rises above the barbaric level.” 

These statements show either a simple 
lack of acquaintance with Tibetan art, or 
an incapacity for appreciating art when 
seen. Of Chinese art we are tcla— 

“Here are no transcendemtal motives; here is no 
idealism. The Art of China seeks ics objects in 
everyday life. Even when depicting legendary scenes 


_and figures the Chinaman remains the soberest of 


realists, Chinese Art has had little to bequeath to 
posterity (!), yet if it be the master’s highest merit 
if the pupil excels him, it has a claim to the undying 
reverent remembrance of the world, fer the Art of 
Japan, superior to every other on earch (1), is derived 
entirely from that of China.” 

In art, Japan is to China what Eome was 
to Greece; but Dr. Broda is apparently 
quite ignorant of medizval Chinese and 
Japanese religious art. Has he. we wonder, 
ever turned over the pages of the ‘Kokka’ or 
read Okakura’s ‘Ideals of the East ?° 

Finally, of the eight illustrations of ‘Ori- 
ental Art’ given with the article, all are 
trivial and paltry; even the Tibatan Buddha 
is the most wretched example one could find ; 
Sowan Chikusa’s ‘Devout and Sceptic’ is 
positively vulgar; the ‘Statue of an Indian 
Pundit’ (szc) from Benares is a evolting ex- 


ample of all that Indian art is not. | 
A, KC, ? 


Vikramaditya and the Veza!, by 
-Nundo Lall Bose. 


Through the dimness of reproduction, this 
pictiire speaks. Vikramaditya marches on 
through the night, while the ske!eton-tigure 
on his back curls itself weirdly about him, 
laughing hollowly at the defeat it foresees 
for the King. How uncanny is «he Vetal ! 
How childlike and determined Vikramadi- 
tya! The sketch is full of humour. It be- 
longs of course to the grotesque side of. art, 


and while we love not the grotesque, in and | 


for itself, there can be no doubt that Indian 
fearlessness in dealing with it, is one of its 
greatest signs of strength and power. 


Nevertheless we would reminc all students 
of art that their true function is the revela- 
tion of the beautiful, the true, and the good. 
It is not the fugitivé moments cf. personal 
experience, but the eternal and the univer- 
sal, that come best to the werid through 
them. Lafighter is the salt and seasoning 
of life, but to cause it requires only. »minor 
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degree of genius, vastly more common than 
the power to paint a Sita or a Yudhishthira. 

The story of this picture is as follows :— 

“Three men were born in the city of Ujjayini on 
the samg day and at the same time: the first was 
Vikramaditya, born in the king's house: the second, 
an oilman’s sqn, and the third, a yogi or anchorite who 
was wont to kill all he could to sacrifice to Kali. This 
yogi killed the oilman’s sen and, plotting the destruction 
of king Vikrama, had the body of the oilman’s son 
hung from a tree ina cemetery and asked Vikrama 
to go to the cemetery on a dark night and fetch the 
body which was possessed by a Vetal (vampire,) so 
that he might perform a human sacrifice before Kali. 
‘The yogi’s intention was to sit on the body of the dead 
oilman’s son and sacrifice king Vikrama to the goddess. 
The Vampire, while being carried by Vikrama, tells 
him the 25 tales—‘'Vetal-Panchavimsati."" After each 
tale, the Vetal slips away to the cemetery, and each 
time Vikrama has to again bring him down trom the 
tree. During the telling of the 25th tale, the Vetal 
speaks of the real intention of the yogi and persuades 
Vikrama to kill him and thus gain the merit of hu- 
nate euliee to Kali, thereby becoming the king of the 
world.” 


Hindus and Mahomedans of East 
Bengal in 1839. 


The Topography of Dacca by Dr. Taylor, 
written in 1839 at the instance of the Medical 
Board at Fort William in Calcutta, isa 
book which amply repays perusal. The 
amount of scholarship and the spirit of 
research displayed by the learned author 
does him credit, considering the t:mes in 
wvhich he lived and wrote. In those days 
iJahomedan influence was still strong in the 
city of Dacca, the line of genuine Nawabs, 
called the Naib Nazims of Dacca, had not 
yet become extinct, and the pomp and 
pageantry of the Mogul Court had not 
massed into a dream. . One feels interested 
70 learn the nature of the relations between 
te Hindus and the Mahomedans in those 
cimes. In chapter ix, page 257 of Dr. 
Taylor’s book, we get a glimpse of them. 
ale says :— 

“ Religious quarrels between the Hindus and Maho- 
medans are of rare occurrence. These two classes live 

-tn perfect peace and concord, anda majority of the 
individuals belonging to them have even overcome their 
prejudices so far as to smoke from the same /iookah.” 

With the total downfall of Mogul power, 
and the reduction of both the communities 
to’ a ‘position of equality in subjection, one 
would think that. greater amity would pre- 


_ vail-among them in these days. If in East - 


Bengal the: fact is otherwise, asgthe autho- 
- tities’ allege, there ‘must be some special 
reason Which ‘counteracts this natural ten- 


: the chief. 


-so counter to expert opinion. 
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dency. It is certainly a matter wor 
thinking out, and to the thinking mind 
reason will not be slow to reveal itself in 
its hideous nakedness. 


Hospitals during Mahomedan rul: 


Speaking of hospitals, the learned doy 
makes some interesting observations :— : 


‘Tenant, Mill, and-other writers have asserted 
there was no such establishment as an Hospital for 
poor, until the time the Company acquired the coun 
This, there can be no doubt, isa mistake. Asyly 
for the poor and sick were established in different pz 
of the countfy, as early as the reign of Sultan ..,, 
Addeen Hussain Sha, about the close of the 1, 
century, and subsequently it was ordered by Jehangt’ 
that “hospitals be erected in all the great cit. 
throughout the empire, and the charges for attendan 
and medicines be defrayed from the Khalsa;’’ ai 
also ‘‘in every city as well as in Jahgeer as in Khal 
lands, refectories were ordered to be established accor 
ing to the size of the place, where materials were dai _ 
prepared for the support of the poor inhabitants anc 
for the refreshment of travellers.’ “The Dacca Hospi- 
tal and Alms House were no doubt established ir 
obedience to the above orders, and in justice to th 
Mogul Government, it must be observed that, the sun 


’ of Rs, §,390-8 which they thus spent in charity is con: 


siderably more (considering the greater cheapness o: 
provisions in those times) than the sum bestowed by 
Government on the several charitable establishments ol 
the city in the present day. Besides this public allow- 
ance, collections were made at the Hosseini Dalaur 
during the Mohurrum, and at the Jumma Mushjid 0: 
the occasion of the Ead for the relief of the poor... 
(Chapter X, page 318.) 


Jute growing and unhealthiness in | 
Eastern Bengal. ; 


Among the causes of the depopulation o 
rural Bengal, malaria, cholera and othe 
epidemics arising fre a defective an, 
poisoned water-supply are admitted to kl 
In the low-lying districts of Ea: 
Bengal, the water of the bzls, lakes, an| 
canals presents a dull brick colour durin: 
the months of August, September an 
October; noxious and miasmal exhalatior) 
envelop the atmosphere, and the air is_ thic’ 
with the putrid smell emanating from sta; 
nant pools. Yet this is the water upo! 
which the village folk have to depen. 
entirely for drinking and cooking purpose:, 
What’ isx.fe cause of its discoloration an! 
the fetid odour? They are solely due to jute, 
steeping. According to Government health 
officers‘ ang experts, jute-steeping does no, 
affect the quality of the water though i 


_imparts an offensive smell to it. It 


curious that common experience should ri 
But here: 
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hat Dr. Taylor, himself a medical man, 
son the subject :— 

The steeping of sunn and pat in ponds in the 
uty of villages, appears to be not infrequently a 
ae of fever ;* and it is only a few months ago, that I 

Y an opportunity of seeing in the person of an 

‘opean gentleman, who had been residing in a tent, 

ped near pits of this kind, a case of- insidious 

ttent fever, attended with hepatic” congestion, 

th there can be no doubt arose from this cause. 
wing the process. of the maceration of hemp, the 
atten Sse odours are emitted, and it may be 
ntioned, that on account of its supposed unhealthi- 
‘ss, the Neapolitan Government oblige all the 
peers of this article in the vicinity of Naples to steep 
e plant in a small lake, assigned for this purpose, at - 
me distance from the city.” 
s1-2.) 

it will be remembered that this was 
rritten in 1839, when the cultivation of jute 
vas all but unknown. Jute is now the prin- 
ipal article of commerce in the Eastern 
istricts of Bengal, and upon it depends the 
rosperity of a large number of Anglo- 
ndians. Bengali medical men of high 
Osition and repute declare that the steeping 
f jute in bels and tanks is a fruitful source 
f unhealthiness in the rural areas of East 
sengal, and Dr. Taylor, as we have seen, 
vas of the same opinion. Is there any con- 
ection between the opinion, now commonly 
zceived among Anglo-Indians, as to the 
upposed innocuousness of jute-growing, 
nd the flourishing trade in that article 
vhich is almost entirely in their hands? 


i 


(Chapter XI, pages 


Dr, Suhrawardy’s Presidential 
Address. 


Dr. Abdulla ¢"Mamun Suhrawardy’s 
residential address at the Fourth Muham- 
nadan Educational Conference held at 
-urnea is remarkable for its breadth of view, 
oleration, and religious and _ patriotic 
2rvour. Islam has been so often associat- 
d with religious bigotry, fanaticism and 
atolerance that it gives.us great pleasure 
o call attention to the following passages 
rom his address, passages remarkable, too, 
or their literary excellence :— 

“ Yet Islam, the very name of your religion, indi- 
ates self-abnegation, self-surrender and self-sacrifice, 
nd that spirit pervades all the religious functions and 
istitutions of Islam. You cannot be totally un- 
cquainted with that interpretation of the meaning of 
slam. ‘But yours is a mistaken idea af self-sacrifice. 
it the call for Jihad a thousand Muslims would -rush ° 


orth and gladly lay down their lives for the holy faith. 
aut it is harder to live than to die for Islam. In order’. 


} * The italics are ours. 
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to grasp the full meaning of life, you have cnly to 
look back and contemplate the grand and command- 
ing personality of that Great Son of Arabia who was 
at once an.emperor, a conqueror, 'a warrior, a poet, 
a philosopher, a prophet and a seer. Life—life not 
death—is writ large on the dramatic histgry of the 
achievements of Muhammad, the son of Abdullah. It 
was not by the vulgar Jihad, the holy yar, with whose 
name and fame you are all familiar, that he establish- 
ed his empire in the hearts and imaginations of the 
faithful. It was by the Jihad ul-Akbar—the greater 
Jihad—the sacrifice of the self at the altar of duty. 
Not only he but every great man who has left his 
impress on the pages of Time, every one who has 
robbed death of its darknéss and annihilation of its 
terrors, every man who has asserted himself above all 
his fellows, has done so by a supreme act of self-efface- 
ment, self-abnegation and self-denial. Prince Siddh- 
artha abandens his royal heritage and dedicates his 
long life to the service of Humanity. He loses the 
kingdom of Kapilavastu. But wait and measure his 
gain. Enthroned on the hearts of countless millions, 
he rules to-day over a wider, vaster and more endur- 
ing empire, adored and worshipped as'‘the Lord and 
Gautama, the Enlightened, the Buddha. Six centuries 
roll by. We witness the enactment of an aweful tragedy 
in Jerusalem, the city of peace. But the Cross, which 
wrung from the unwilling lips of the son of Mary the 
bitter cry of anguish and despair—'My Lord, my 
Lord, why hast thou forsaken me”’—is to-day the Cross 
of Hope at which thousands of hopeless hands are 
clinging. Six centuries roll by. Once more we be- 
hold another man at Mecca, 13 years of whose ministry 
have been one long crucifixion, a humble fugitive from 
the city of his birth seeking an asylum in distant 
Yathrib. But to-day the name of the son of Abdullah 
is second only to that of Allah. The lips of his innumer- 
able followers utter his name with reverence and res- 
pect five times aday. Thecry of the Muezzin, at 
dawn and at sunset, wafts it from the pillars of Her- 
cules to the Great Wall of China. Eternal ‘ife in the 
Hereafter is a reward of death in the Here. .The 
mon of Thorns is the price of the Crown o: Immorta- 
ity. 

“YT for one am proud to declare that the blood of the 
Aryans flows in my veins with that of the Semitics. A 
greater and a wider heritage becomes mine’ when | 
feel that I owe allegiance not only to Mases, Christ 
and Muhammad, but also that Zarathustra, Srikrishna 
and Gautama claim my homage. The Gita as much as 
the Gospel of Islam, belongs not to this race and that, 
but to whole humanity.”’ : 

Every man to whom his religion, his 
country, or any cause is dear should bear 
well in mind that “it is harder to live than 
to die for” it. _ 

Dr. Suhrawardy’s remarks on patriotism 
are also noteworthy. ae 


“The Muslim is often reproached for lack of patriot- 
ism. Yet it was the Prophet of Islam’ who declared 
patriotism to be a part of religion. It is true our sym- 
pathies travel beyond the bounds of India, that our 
pati is the Me world of Islam. . But, the true pan- 
Islamist, who¥dreams to unite the various, sects of Islam, 
also longs to draw the Hindus and Muslints .closer to 
each other ; nay yearns for the dawn of 4*deeper and 





“say here, which should replace all others. 
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wider brotherhood of humanity existing under the 
zgis of the Imperialism of a universal religion. 


The higher type of Western Patriotism. 


If the Oriental associates Western patriot- 
ism with the spoliation of other peoples 
territory, there is ample justification in con- 
temporary and past history for such a view. 
But all European patriots are not inoculated 
with this sort of patriotism. For instance, 
note what Mazzini says :— 

“I hate the monopolist, usurping nation, that sees its 
own strength and greatness only in the weakness and 
poverty of others.” : 

“That is a poor and stunted people, whose foreign 
policy is ‘one of aggrandisement and selfishness, whe- 
ther it seeks them basely or buys glory at other men’s 
expense.’ Countries that cherish liberty at home and 
outrage it abroad, ‘are fated to expiate their error 
through long series of isolation and oppression and_an- 
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Mazzini on love-of Country. 


How inspiring are Mazzini’s ideas of ] 
of country! 


“Country is not a territory; territory is only. 
base; country is the idea that rises on that base, 4 
chought. of love that draws together all that territor d 

“Q my brothers, love your country. Count: 
our house, the house that god has given us, the i 
that God has givén~us,_setting therein a pop 
family, to love us and bé toved by us, to under: 


us and be understood by us better” a as 
that her. 


than others are.” 

“Where the citizen does not know : 
give lustre to his country,* not borrow from it, 
country may be strong but never happy.”’ 

“Let country be incarnated in each one of yc 
each one of you feel and make himself responsible 
his brothers; each of you so act that in yoursely 
men may respect and love your country.” 


“The honor of a country depends much mc 


archy.’ Maszini (as quoted by Bolton King, onremoving its faults than on boasting of 1 
PP- 303-304). qualities.”’ 
REVIEW | 


ENGLISH. 


New Ideas in India. By the Rev. Fohn Morison. 
Macmillan, 1907. 7s. 6d. 


Like a majority of English writers on Indian 
affairs, the Rev. John Morison is both ungenerous and 
,misinformed. This is an almost inevitable conse- 
quence of the ordinary Christian attitude of religious 
self-conceit, the belief that Christianity is not merely 
one, but the only true revelation of divinity. This 
belief prevents the author from perfectly sympathizing 
with, and so from perfectly undersatnding the religions 
of India and the work of Christian missions there ; 
the missionary may strive after impartiality, but his 
prejudice is a constant bias which cannot be done away 
with, till he-understands, as every Hindu understands, 
that different religions are not mutually contradictory, 
‘but much rather mutually complementary ; and that 
“there neither can exist nor ought to be desired a 
Zwniversal world religion, or sect, as I should prefer to 


Divinity be infinite, it is certain that mo one creed 
or revelation can reveal to finite minds the whole of 
Him: But this depth of comprehension we can hardly 
look for in the missionary, who could scarcely be such 
or wish-to proselytize, if he believed, as we believe that 
“ However men approach Me, even so do I welcome 
them, forthe path men take.from every side is Mine.” 


., Let us.*therefore take the proselytizing attitude for 


x 





-. granted: and"'spéak of other matters. And first, .a 


: ‘Jesser matter, to ‘convict our author gof insufficient 
‘knowledge of 
.-Jany oné.'can 


“his subject... It is hard¥to think that 






If the’ 


have ‘much’ studied Sri Sankaracharya’s “ and man. Two aspects of the moral obliquity refer 


- 


teachings, who persists in calling him Sankaracharg | 
(at least six times, not, therefore, a misprint). “tC 
Rev. author has much to say of pantheism, theism { 
polytheism in India; of idealism apparently he 

never heard, as the word is never mentioned. F 
regards Hindu society now as ‘‘a vast polytheist 
mass with a very thin, an often invisible, pantheist 
film on the top’; we should rather say that the or 
essential and inseparable feature of Hinduism wi 
idealism, expressed as such in the, pure Vedar, 
philosophy, and in the empirical terms of pantheist, 
polytheism, monotheism and realism as a concessi 
to the empirical consciousness of the reality of matte 
We commend to the author a study of Deussen, 
‘Philosophy of the Upanishads’—a work with which i 
is evidently unacquainted ; he may then be able | 
acquire some comprehension of the meaning of t 
terminology he employs. ‘The author is evideni 
not an Oriental scholar; and if he were, we show 
find ourselves at a loss to account for his spellin; 
‘Indostan’ ‘jogi', etc, But these and similar failin; 
are due to ignorance, and may be overlooked, thou; 
not, I think, excused in one who should hay 
if in any way fitted for his life’s work, a spec 
understanding of Indian religion. Far more serior| 
is the moral attitude of missionaries, as revealet 
in action and in this and other books by missionar 
authors. It seems to be thought that all is fa. 
in love andg war; but it is~otherwise, and th 


. missionary consciousness of superior revelation an 


benevolent intention do not absolve him from the mc 
responsibility belonging to the relations between n 
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i uu, T shall now speak of in greater detail ; (1) rejoicing 

“b.ythe breakdown of non-Christian standards of 

3 ality, and (2) misrepresentation of Indian religion 

‘civilization. 

x epotcing at the breakdown of non-Christian 

«| ¢dards of morality. The endeavour to achieve 

nh yp result and rejoicing at its achievement are made 

r siotible by the regular Christian association of morality 
ive ‘dogma. The consequence is deadly serious. 

w sy, ,he drift from the old moorings is a constant theme 

< pf; Scourse’” (p. 8.). Take the question of caste ; our 

t me/for informs us with evident pleasure that college 

wc fling and railway travelling have greatly weakened 

~"S Fi, J idea of pollution by bodily contact with a person 

fst lower caste ; that in Darjiling, “Brahman names 

W cpr the signs of the liquor shops were distinctly in 

1, ,# majority. The sacerdotal caste, new style, had 

‘preciated the chances of big profits and shut their 

2s to the regulations of caste, which have relegated 

jink-sellers to a very low place in the scale. Brahmans 

hz even said to figure among the contractors who 

oply beef, flesh of the sacred animal, to the British 

* ny in India,’’ And so then, as our author expressly 

; tinarks, money, convenience, comfort and desire of 

, sonal advancement are prevailing against the rules 

4, Caste, more potently than missionary teaching; 

“+ the western religious teacher, incredible as it 

» ty seem, is glad to witness the breakdown of a 

an code of honour without reference to the 

_aves producing it, or distinction between one 

.t and another of it. He has no sympathy for 

ated ‘y ‘ocial organization which relegated drinksellers 

~ a very low place in the social scale. Not long 

, 9 a lady missionary in India was dismissed 

n her work for being a vegetarian ; is it to be 

,idered at that many « Hindus believe that 

‘ _ \g meat and drinking wine are essential parts of 

, stianity ? 


to 


» 


. 
. 4 


, ‘Observe our authors attitude (quite typical) more 

_ “sely, “The prohibition of the marriage of widows 

* «s already been referred to as bound up with caste 

sas of marriage and with social standing, and as 

* 2 most deeply rooted part of the social inferiority of 
-»men. By some at Jeast the injustice has been 

ty ywinowledged since many years. At Calcutta, between 
eae 2 and 3850, Babu Matilal Seal promised Rs. 10,000 
«" any Hindu, poor or rich, who would marry a widow 

A ., fis own faith, but no one came forward.’’ He does 

yo see what a magnificent tribute to the Hindu 
. ;racter this is. Offer £. 10,000 (less than a really 
: t  tivalent sum) to any English churchman who will 
Jtry a divorcee of his own faith and what would be 
-‘" result! This may be taken as a parallel case. 
tis geis* for a churchman to marry a divorcee. 
“sqppose that he does so. We may consider that it 
vot a sin ; but whether ib is so for him depends upon 
‘aself ; if he believes it right we may respect him 
‘. bravely breaking through the tradition of his clan: 
ji if he yields because the divorcee is a wealthy 

SX. cyman, or even because he loves her, still thinking 
ae *nion wrong, what then? So it is with caste restric- 
“as. Those of us who are ‘advanced’ may hold many 
s ¢ most of them to be injurious or ufpractical ; all 
p-nour if we are brave enough to act up to our convic- 


mz. But if we are tempted to break through some 


a) 


Aan, 9 
h: © dis (Irish) a prohibition or taboo-; corresponding in many 
tts to the Indian caste restrictions and sense of honour, 
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geis of our caste which is in itself a noble rule of life, - 
nay if we break through azy rule from low and sordid, 
or even selfish and personal motives, what then ? 
It is all one to the missionary. Caste is of Hinduism, 
therefore break it down at all costs, in any way. 
Alas | that he cannot see how degrading to individual 
and national character is such action, how a”slacken- 
ing of the bonds of honour for such reasons deadens 
the conscience and lowers the standard? of morality ! 
And afterwards, will the Chrestian commandment bind 
those whom the Hindu principle has failed to hold ? 
The point of view is hopelessly immoral ; it is true 
that the fetters of caste must be broken, but it must 
be by good men and with noble motive, if the national 
righteousness is to survive the shock. One word more 
on our author's attitude towards caste. After quoting 
authorities to show that. the most essential characteristic 
of caste is the refusal of intermarriage, he proceeds 
"Even Indian Christians are reluctant to marry below 
their own caste, and value a matrimonial alliance with 
ahigher. To that residuum of caste, when it becontes 
the residuum, one could not object’’ (italics mine). 
The ‘essential characteristic’ of caste may be forgiven 
in a Christian—not ina Hindu! It is a fair example 
of the special pleading characteristic of the whole 
position, / ’ 

Let us turn to the second question of the mzsvepresent- 
ation of Indian religion and civilisation. The Rev. 
John “Morison does not provide such conspicuous 
examples of missionary misrepresentation, as are to 
be found in many other mission books ; that is to say, 
he makes few or no obviously and wholly false 
statements ; but he continually presents his facts in 
a false light, generally by dwelling on the evil side only, 
his lack of imagination and sympathy preventing him. 
from seeing the good ; so that his references to many 
matters involve a serious sauppressio vert. Referring 
to the banyan tree preserved by Akbar when building 
his fort at Allahabad, and still visited by worshippers, 
he does not see the greatness of the Musalman 
Emperor's tolerance, but only the ‘blind conservatism 
of the Hindu. He complains as usual of the degraded 
position of Indian women, as compared with the 
equality of the sexes that prevails in Britain, ‘at least 
in greater degrec’; but he does not remind us that while 
the married woman’s property Act isa recent thing 
in England, Musalman women have always possessed 
the right to hold property independently of the husband. - 
He says that in the matter of marriage the rights of 
man alone are regarded ; but some of us have observed 
that that is the opinion of some Englishmen and 
women concerning English Marriage Laws, and we 
are inclined to agree. ‘Do British readers realise 
that in an Indian novel of the middle and upper classes 
there can hardly be a bride older than twelve ; there 
can be no love story of the long wooing and waiting 
of the lovers’’? We do not think it so regrettable 
that sentimental novels are not available in quantity 
for the middle and upper classes! Indian character is 
moulded on the heroes and heroines of the great epics. 
Yet these epics are ignored in the Mission schools and 
replaced by modern Western literature, ‘often a 
curious jumble of books selected by an educational 
department with a predominant Anglicist basis. It 
is expected fhat Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the King’ and 
‘In Memoriam’ will do what the- noblest of the 
world’s epics is supposed not to have done (p. 14). 
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Our author speaks of “Suttee or the burning of a 


widow upon the dead husband’s pyre” as a barbarous 
custom. We agree that compulsion, whether physical 
or mofal, is so, and we rejoice at the legal suppression 
of a great evil. 
suppression of sati was started by a Hindu). But 
the constant suggestion that the past in this and other 
respects was .wholly barbarous, and 

Ms the reVerse os, the result of western and par- 
ticulatry Christian inluerwce we strongly deprecate. 
The author is an Englishman; has his pulse never 
been stirred by the t tumphant love of Brynhild’s death 
on Sigurd’s fune ' pyre? Or at the death of 
Deirdre, after the murder of the’ Sons of Usnach? 
Is there nought soble in a people whose women 
would not even in death be parted from their fellows ; 
who have again and ‘again accepted death by fire 
(like that Southern bride of a Rajput prince, Padma- 
vati) rather than the prospect of dishonour? The 
day of-sati is over; what was at first the spontaneous 
‘devotion of a loving woman, became 4 social code, 
binding sometimes even upon the quite unwilling; we 
cannot bear even the possibility of willing sacrifice ; 
we are not cast in that heroic mould. But do not 
therefore judge all those who were, or deem that we 
are altogether nobler; see to it that our ideal be as 
high, not less high, though expressed in other ways. 

A reniarkable feature of the missionary attitude, 
is the opposition to the Indian recognition of the 
unseen, and belief in the inspiration of her own 
teachers. ‘Exactly like the Brahmans, the other (sic) 
new Mohammedan sect, in the modern rational spirit 
have refined away their faith to a theism or deism 
purged of the supernatural. Mahomed’s inspiration 
and miracles are rejected’. The Modern Christian 
can conceive of two types of being only—God, and 
man; yet there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dresmt of in his proeeny. To-day the 
missionaries -‘.are devoting their best energies to 
forcing round pegs into square holes, destroying 
“in the process, poetry and mythology and folk-custom, 
as well as rare and beautiful virtues that they are 
too ignorant ta appreciate. The same thing happen- 
ed long ago, when emissaries from Rome trampled 
out Irish culture, lest it should make against the faith. 
It happened again in the past century, when the 
Scottish Highlands were rendered barren of their 
folk-tales by the efforts of the Kirk, now far too 
enlightened’“to countenance its own vandalism; but 
the wild ‘growths can never be replanted!” (Sister 
* Nivedita). 

_.,Wearetold that in the “new theism of educated 
Indians we may note that the conception of the deity as 
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. incalculable, foss, as a limitation of the dixinc 
(The agitation that led to the legal © 


the - present - 


ye i : "* oe - ge 









female is practically gone.” We deem thi-, 


tion in us; if the protestant can realize only uh: 
hood of God (for which-ive suspect St. Paw’ gi 
woman to be responsible reinforced byt =; 
and Callvin) , we think that his concep! 
is more limited and less beautiful than + ,, 
ancient Egyption. 

One word more upon the ‘sense of sir’; it is tr - 
that the educated Hindu prefers the term ‘ignoranc 
tothe theological term ‘sin’, anticipating thus the tre 
of Western Science; but that is not equivalent to sz. 
ing that he has not a conscience; or that he does ny 
strive for the ideal and recognize his failure. Did1 
the consciences of the Brahman drin!.sellers abo 
referred to give them trouble? What are the hyr 
of many a Southern Saint but {confessions of weakne¥’ 
and prayer for help? We think that the sense of <. 
has been immensely over-insisted on by Christiay 
and that the pagan sense of honour is :r many we jt 


ndjan a. 










a nobler thing. We think the In‘an idea 
pollution—a sense of being out of t .‘. with 
infinite—more valuable than the ser  .  offér? 
against ‘a definite commandment, ...ch in. , 


Christian sense is ‘sin,’ To what lengt’s the Christ’ 
missionary is prepared to go in requiriiy a confess 
of sin and request for forgiveness, may be sven f 
the following quotation. “Or if further ilustratio, 
the incompatibility of the ideas of panti.cisim and "gp 
be needed, listen to the striking prayer «i Sartke? 
chargya (sic), the pantheistic (sci. ides: s+ + ed “* 
of the eighth century A. D., with wh.‘ ider, 
the pantheistic (sci. idealist) motto, ‘One on'y, with. 
asecond,’ It attracts our attention ‘y-ause 
karachargya (sic) is professedly confes «+; + + 
“Thus runs the prayer: “O Lord, pesca omy t 
sins: I have in contemplation clothe’ in form. 
who art formfess; 1 have in praise described thee ° 
art ineffable; and in visiting shrines } have igh, 
thine omnipresence.” Beautiful expres: mde" 
expressions fit to be recited in prayer b.: .. me. 
any creed who, feels that God is a Spiny. ate) mn. 
sent! But in a ‘Christian prayer guch xpi ed: 
would only form a preface to confession of oni af. 
moral sin.” The writer of these words i ot cg 
with this perfect prayer of one who j ces 
Hindus as Christ is reverenced by 
requires from him a confession of. 
naughty child, and a prayer for’ forgi 
to be let off. With this evidence 
we are content to close this critic? 
before us. : a : 
, oR G 
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